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SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.* 

(From  Thb  London  Times.) 


That  modern  philosophy  begins  with 
Da^id  Hume  is  universally  admitted ; 
that  it  ends  with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
will  not  be  allowed  by  those  who  see  in 
his  system  only  a  new  line  of  railway  to 
infidelity,  but  it  is  firmly  maintained  by 
a  majority  of  his  pupils,  and  by  most  of 
Uiose  who  profess  to  have  mastered  his 
method.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  that 
method.  A  great  thinker  and  an  inces- 
sant reader,  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  a 
mortal  hatred  of  the  pen.  His  prodigious 
learning  was  utterly  unable  to  crush  his 
power  of  thought,  but  learning  and 
thought  ^^ombined  to  cripple  the  fnculty 
of  composition.  If  ever  he  made  a  re- 
mark his  erudition  reminded  him  that  a 
thousand  previous  remarks  had  been 
made  which  had  some  relation  to  his  own, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  tracing  the  stream  of  thought  from 
age  to  age,  until  finally  it  welled  up  in  a 
particular  form  into  his  own  conscious- 
ness. Then  he  must  not  only  trace  the 
history  of  the  idea,  he  must  also  trace 
the  history  of  the  words  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  and  attack  somebody  in  pass- 
ing for  a  curious  mistake  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Aristotelians,  this  mistake 
being  a  signal  proof  of  the  degradation 
of  the  particular  University  to  which  the 


sinner  belongs,  and  a  capital  excuse  for 
digressing  into  a  discussion  of  University 
training  in  general.  While  he  was  thus 
hampered  in  the  act  of  composition  by 
the  suggestions  of  a  too  abtrusive  memo- 
ry, he  was  also  hampered  by  the  demands 
of  a  too  exacting  thought.  He  never 
could  look  at  a  subject  from  the  one  point 
of  view  which  suited  his  present  purpose 
without  first  of  all  analyzing  all  the  pos- 
sible modes  of  looking  at  it,  making  a 
philosophical  genuflexion  to  every  point 
of  the  intellectual  compass,  and  explain- 
ing why  every  one  of  these  in  turn  must 
be  rejected  in  order  that  we  may  trim 
our  sails  to  the  glowing  west.  In  every 
topic  he  saw  a  universe  of  thought ;  in 
every  atom  of  life  the  microcosm  of  exis- 
tence; and  he  was  always  striving  to 
compress  a  library  into  an  essay,  a  sys- 
tem into  a  sentence.  The  thing  was  im- 
possible. His  ideal  of  composition  was 
extravagant,  and  so  utterly  beyond  hu- 
man attainment  that  he  threw  aside  his 
pen  in  despair,  and  never  wrote  except 
on  compulsion.  His  writing  almost  al- 
ways took  the  form  of  criticism,  which 
is  of  itself  fragmentary.  His  critiques 
are  saddled  with  appendices,  the  appen- 
dices have  explanatory  notes  attached — 
there  are  notes  to  the  notes,  to  these  notes 
there  are  other  notes,  and  these  other 
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notes  contain  learned  references  that  re- 
quire to  be  verified  in  still  smaller  print 
So  the  writing  accamalates,  note  budding 
out  of  note,  and  the  print  ever  getting 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," 
until  at  last  we  begin  to  think  of  specta- 
cles both  to  read  the  type  and  to  discover 
the  connection  between  the  subject  of  the 
text  and  the  subject  of  the  annotations. 
The  consequence  was  that  very  few  per- 
sons beyond  those  who  passed  through 
his  class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  20  years  of  his  professorship, 
were  able  to  follow  him  in  his  discus- 
sions, and  he,  who  never  uttered  a  word 
which  was  not  as  gold  tried  in  the  fire 
was  regarded  by  many  good  people  as  an 
erudite  splitter  of  hairs,  as  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  would  veil  their  igno- 
rance and  deify  their  intellects  by  assu- 
ming the  clouds  and  thick  darkness  of 
the  God.  Complete  mistake  I  Be  it  true 
or  false,  never  has  any  philosophical  sys- 
tem been  enounced  so  humble,  so  simple, 
and  so  intelligible  as  that  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  has,  no 
doubt,  the  merit  which  he  and  all  his 
pupils  clum  for  it  as  its  crowning  glory, 
of  putting  an  end  to  controversy  and  re- 
conciling in  its  arms  every  previous  sys- 
tem of  philosophy. 

The  lectures  on  metaphysics,  which 
are  now  published,  and  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  two  more  volumes  containing 
lectures  on  logic,  are  the  best  possible  in- 
troduction to  the  speculations  of  this 
great  thinker,  though  they  are  very  far 
from  conveying  a  full  idea  of  what  he 
really  was.  They  were  written  more 
than  20  years  ago,  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  metaphysics,  and 
when  his  system  was  not  half  developed. 
They  were  evidently  composed  in  great 
haste,  each  lecture,  in  fact,  being  written 
on  the  night  preceding  its  delivery.  This 
nightly  toil  of  composition  Sir  William 
Hamilton  sustained  unremittingly  through 
a  period  of  five  months,  producing  a 
course  of  lectures  which  he  never  after- 
wards materially  altered,  and  which  in 
the  abundance  of  their  quotations  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  pressure  of  time. 
With  all  their  defects,  however,  they  are 
a  splendid  monument  of  the  author's  ge- 


nius, and  we  know  not  what  other  phi- 
losopher of  his  day  could  have  produced 
anything  so  profound,  so  learned,  and  so 
full  of  common  sense.  From  the  fact, 
too,  of  their  being  addressed  to  begin- 
ners, they  are  in  a  more  popular  style 
than  his  other  writings,  while  the  neces- 
sities of  oral  discourse  saved  the  author 
from  the  besetting  sin  of  digression.  One 
can  see  in  these  prelections  what  an  iron 
grasp  he  took  of  every  subject  which  he 
handled,  and  can  understand  the  im- 
mense influence  which  he  exerted  over 
youthful  minds,  even  although  the  bur^ 
den  of  his  discourse  is  something  abhor- 
rent to  young  enthusiasts — the  limitation 
of  the  human  faculties  and  the  infinity 
of  human  ignorance.  Add  to  all  this  the 
majestic  presence  of  the  man,  that  noble 
brow,  those  dark  flashing  eyes,  that  man- 
ly voice,  which  rang  through  the  dim 
class-room  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  an 
anvil,  the  bursts  of  familiar  talk  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  students  at  once,  and 
we  have  some  clue  to  the  idolatry  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  pupils. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  class  in  any 
University  into  which  so  much  life  vras 
thrown  as  into  the  class  over  which  Sir 
William  presided.  It  was  a  class  con- 
ducted on  democratic  principles.  On 
three  days  of  the  week  the  Professor  lec- 
tured ;  on  the  other  two  days  th ^students 
were  masters  of  the  field,  and  on  these 
occasions  one  after  another  would  stand 
up  in  his  place,  now  to  volunteer  a  report 
of  the  previous  lectures,  now  to  attack 
the  theory  which  the  Professor  had  pro- 
pounded, now  to  state  any  of  the  results 
of  his  reading  which  bore  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  class.  It  was  a  sort  of 
half-conversation,  half-debate,  between 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  pupils,  in 
which  he  met  them  on  almost  even  terms; 
and  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
equality  on  which  they  met,  that  the 
honours  of  the  class  were  avrarded  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  vote,  and  the  vote  of 
the  Professor  had  no  more  value  than 
that  of  any  student  The  system  worked 
well,  for  it  was  generally  found  that  he 
agreed  with  the  award  of  his  students, 
and  in  any  case  he  succeeded  in  thor- 
oughly awakening  their  interest  and  in 
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attracting  popils  not  only  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Universities,  but  also 
from  those  of  France  and  Germany.  As 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  defects 
of  the  Scottish  Universities,  it  is  but  fair 
also  to  look  at  their  excellencies.  No  one 
can  read  these  lectures  without  seeing 
that  they  afford  a  magnificent  gymnastic 
to  the  young  mind,  and  that  undergradu- 
ates able  to  follow  these  discussions  from 
year  to  year,  if  they  were  boys,  must 
haye  been  very  old  boys,  capable  of  di- 
gesting very  strong  meat. 

Mr,  Punch  once  propounded  a  system 
of  metaphysics  in  wonderfully  simple 
terms.  He  asked,  "What  is  matter ?'' 
and  he  answered,  "Never  mind/^  He 
asked,  "What  is  mind?"  and  he  an- 
swered, "No  matter."  That  ie  very 
nearly  the  total  result  of  all  our  meta- 
physical researches,  expressed  with  a  wit 
to  which  philosophers  can  make  no  claim. 
The  first  act  of  philosophy  is  to  doubt  our 
knowledge,  and  the  last  act  of  it  is  to  be 
certain  of  our  ignorance.  All  philosophy 
tends  but  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
breaking  from  our  prison  house,  and  to 
enforce  the  Apostolic  saying — "  We  know 
in  part."  History  is  the  record  of  it; 
science  is  the  proof  of  it — ^We  know  but 
in  part.  Formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
we  are  not  gods ;  driven  from  the  garden 
we  still  lust  after  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
have  to  learn  that  the  great  end  of  life  is 
not  to  know,  but  to  do.  When  we  say, 
therefore,  that  the  object  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  philosophy  is  to  establish  the 
theory  of  human  ignorance  and  to  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  human  thought, 
simple  folk  will  imagine  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken a  very  superfluous  task,  and 
that  he  might  as  well  have  attempted  an 
elaborate  demonstration  of  the  facts  that 
night  is  dark,  that  most  men  have  noses, 
and  that  ginger  is  hot  i'  the  mouth.  Un- 
happily, the  demonstration  of  human  ig- 
norance is  not  an  idle  labour.  Many  are 
the  noble  minds  that  have  not  attained 
that  highest  wisdom  which  lies  in  intel- 
lectual content.  Magna,  immo  maxima 
pars  sapieniia  est,  qucedam  cequo  animo 
neseire  veHe.  And  the  error  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  be  content  with 
ihe  limitation   of  our   faculties  is  not 


merely  speculative— it  is  of  immense  prac- 
tical importance.    Were  it  merely  specu- 
lative, we  might  pass  it  by  with  a  laugh 
at  the  folly  of  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Partington  sweeping  the  Atlantic 
from  her  door  with  a  broom,  would  de- 
cant the  infinite  into  a  pint  pot,  and  mea- 
sure the  universe  with  a  two  foot  rule. 
But  the  fact  is  that  questions  of  the  most 
awful  interest  hang  upon  our  decision  as 
to  the  jurisdiction    of   human    reason. 
Under  the    name    of   reason,  infidelity 
flourishes  in  our  time,  the  most  sacred 
truths  are  aspersed,  and  the  ground  of 
morals  is    undermined.     Demonstration 
must  be  met  by  demonstration.    It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  logic  as  the  invariable  standard  of 
truth ;  to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  hu- 
man understanding ;  to  compel  reason  by 
reason  to  the  simplicity  of  the  faith ;  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  claimed  this  as  the 
chief  practical  value  of  his  system,  that 
on  rational  principles  it  deprives  reason 
of  its  usurped  authority,  and  proves  it  to 
be  incapable  of  pronouncing  upon  the 
great  mysteries  of  our   being  and  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  revelation.    No  dif- 
ficulty emerges   in    theology,    he  says, 
which  has  not  previously  emerged  in  phi- 
losophy ;  and  before  all  these  difficulties 
the  human  understanding  must  rest  in 
patience,  if  they  are  demonstrated  to  be 
insoluble.    This  is  the  system  which  has 
been  applied  with  incomparable  force  of 
reasoning  to  the  defence  of  Christianity 
in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mr.  Mansel, 
and  the  celebrity  which  the  book  instant- 
ly acquired  has  made  many  a  reader  who 
would  have  cared  not  a  jot  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  or  his  speculations  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  philoso- 
phy out  of  which  our  Oxford  friend  has 
obtained     such     extraordinary    results. 
Great  as  the  success  of  Mr.  MansePs  ar- 
gument has  been,  it  would  have  probably 
been  still  greater  had  the  public  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  from 
which  the  author  started  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  explanation.    When  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  lectures  are  completed,  this 
want  will  be  pretty  fully  met  in  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  the  profound  thinker  to 
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whom  the  whole  argament  is  due ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  we  propose,  without  enter- 
ing into  useless  details,  to  give  as  popular 
an  account  as  we  can  of  what  has  been 
called  in  rather  crabbed  terms  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Conditioned. 

Only  before  plunging  into  the  thick  of 
argument  it  may  be  as  well  to  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  we  are  to  argue.  Is  it  to  be  a  fair 
fight?  Are  words  to  have  a  certain 
meaning,  and  are  we  to  stick  to  that 
meaning?  or  are  we  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  words  ?  to  set  up  a  principle 
in  one  sentence,  and  to  knock  it  down  in 
the  next  when  it  seems  to  turn  against 
us  ?  Strange  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  ask  these  questions ;  but  the  reception 
given  in  many  quarters  both  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  to  the 
lectures  of  his  Oxford  disciple  has  con- 
vinced us  that  there  is  a  difference  at 
starting  between  those  who  defend  and 
those  who  attack  the  new  philosophy,  and 
that  the  latter  have  not  sufficiently  stu- 
died the  logical  law  upon  which  the 
whole  argument  proceeds.  It  is  called 
the  law  of  contradiction,  and  in  order  to 
give  an  example  we  may  here  so  far  an- 
ticipate as  to  remind  our  readers  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  maintains  in  general, 
and  Mr.  Mansel  maintains  in  relation  to 
religious  doctrine,  that  human  knowledge 
lies  between  two  extremes  which  are  at 
once  inconceivable  and  contradictory. 
Let  this  be  true  or  false.  Our  present 
concern  is  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
is  meant  by  proving  a  contradiction.  We 
could  point  to  many  criticisms  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  philosophy,  and  Mr. 
Mansel's  application  of  it,  in  which, 
when  the  adversary  is  finally  at  bay,  and 
we  expect  him  to  yield  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, he  coolly  turns  tail  and  walks  off, 
with  the  assumption  that  a  contradiction 
is  nothing,  means  nothing,  and  proves 
nothing.  Grant  this  assumption,  that  a 
lie  may  be  a  truth,  that  nothing  may  be 
something,  that  the  finite  can  be  the  in- 
finite, and  that  a  contradiction  is  not  a 
contradiction,  and  you  may  prove  any- 
thing you  please.  It  is  by  frankly  de- 
nying the  principle  of  contradiction  that 
Hegel  and  other  Germans  get  out  their 


grand  results.  They  start  by  asserting 
the  identity  of  A  and  not — A,  and  after 
wandering  through  the  dreary  desert 
many  days,  in  which  they  feed  upon  an- 
gel's food,  the  Canaan  where  at  last  they 
rest  their  weary  feet  is  the  glorious  dog- 
ma that  pure  being  is  pure  nothing.  Are 
Englishmen  ready  for  the  remorselessly 
logical  results  of  the  Hegelian  premises? 
Are  they  prepared  for  the  most  desola- 
ting scepticism  which  is  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  reason  stultified  and  common 
sense  ignored?  How  is  it  possible,  it 
may  be  asked,  that  Englishmen  could 
even  by  an  unguarded  expression  seem 
to  sanction  a  denial  of  the  primary  law 
of  reason  ?  We  fancy  that  the  train  of 
thought  which  led  to  so  impotent  a  con- 
clusion was  somewhat  of  this  nature : — 
''SirW.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  talk 
much  of  things  inconceivable  which  are 
nevertheless  true.  Now,  no  doubt,  the 
contradictions  which  they  prove  are  also 
inconceivable,  but  why  may  they  not  be 
true,  just  like  so  many  other  things 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  compre- 
hend ?  Why  in  the  matter  of  contradic- 
tions must  the  human  reason  be  the  test 
of  truth  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
whatever  else  is  inconceivable?"  Here 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Mansel  entirely 
overlook  the  distinction  between  what  is 
merely  above  reason  and  what  is  against 
reason.  That  two  contradictions  can  both 
be  true  is  not  merely  incomprehensible — 
it  is  impossible.  If  we  deny  this  we  be- 
gin the  combat  by  pleasantly  cutting  our 
throats.  It  is  an  act  of  suicide.  We 
cannot  advance  a  step.  If  it  be  possible 
for  contradictions  to  coexist,  then  all  as- 
sertion loses  its  meaning,  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  any  case  between  affirmative 
and  negative.  We  must  confess  tjie  va- 
lidity of  reason  within  its  limits,  though 
we  deny  its  power  to  overstep  these 
limits. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  over- 
sight which  those  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  master  Mr.  ManseFs  arga- 
ment, and  have  failed  to  do  so,  constantly 
commit.  They  look  at  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction as  merely  a  negative  principle, 
and  they  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  any 
positive  result  out  of  a  philosophy  which 
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is  nothing  bat  an  agglomerate  of  nega- 
tions. This  philosophy  proves  that  so 
many  things  are  utterly  inconceivable, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  prove  that  all  these 
inconceivables  are  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. It  is  surely  a  sufficiently  negative 
result  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  form  no  positive  idea  of  the  infinite 
God,  and  that  He  and  His  attributes  are 
alike  incomprehensible  to  the  children  of 
the  dust;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
here  are  the  great  Edinburgh  philosopher 
and  the  eloquent  Oxford  lecturer,  uniting 
their  efforts  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  to 
break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,  to  dis- 
credit still  further  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  prove  that  all  our 
ideas  of  infinite  and  absolute  are  not 
simply  a  wildering  round  of  negations, 
but  also  a  pretty  muddle  of  contradic- 
tions. The  philosophy,  it  is  presumed, 
that  preaches  such  a  doctrine  may  be 
cunningly  contrived  and  wondrously 
clever,  but  cannot  be  convincing,  and  is 
very  nearly  worthless.  The  conclusion 
is  not  very  complimentary,  we  do  not  say 
to  the  philosophical  acumen,  but  to  the 
common  sense  of  two  such  men  as  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel ;  and  their  critics  arrive 
at  it  by  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  what 
a  logical  contradiction  is,  and  what  it  in- 
volves. It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law 
of  contradiction  is  the  principle  of  all 
logical  negation.  Prove  your  contradic- 
tory, and  you  at  once  prove  a  negative. 
But  that  is  not  all.  For  implied  in  the 
law  of  contradiction  and  co-ordinate  with 
it  is  that  other  law  to  which  Leibnitz 
gave  the  name  of  Excluded  Middle.  The 
moment,  therefore,  that  we  prove  a  con- 
tradiction, we  have  a  double  result ;  we 
have  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  con- 
clusion. If  we  prove  of  two  extremes 
that  they  cannot  both  be  true,  we  prove 
in  the  selfsame  act  of  judgment  that  one 
must  be  true.  A  is  either  B,  or  it  is  not 
B.  That  is  easily  granted ;  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  next  goes  on  to  show  that 
in  the  region  of  those  higher  truths,  with 
which  philosophy  and  religion  have  to 
do,  B  is  utterly  inconceivable ;  we  cannot 
Gonceive  of  A  being  B,  or  of  its  not  being 
B.  Grant  that  also  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment.   The  reader  sighs  to  think  that  the 


human  faculty  should  be  so  weak,  but  we 
have  heard  so  many  homilies  on  human 
ignorance  that  thus  far  the  philosophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  but  little 
impression  on  us.  He  has  no  doubt 
proved  his  point  in  magnificent  style,  but 
the  conclusion  is  so  disheartening,  as  well 
as  so  stale,  that  if  this  be  the  whole  of 
the  great  man's  philosophy  (and  it  is  all 
that  many  persons  see  in  it)  one  scarcely 
perceives  wherein  consists  the  originality 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  on  what 
rests  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Mansel.  But 
these  metaphysicians  do  not  stop  here; 
they  have  the  consummate  audacity  to  as- 
sert that  the  existence  and  the  non-ex- 
istence of  B,  as  predicated  of  A,  are  con- 
tradictory as  well  as  inconceivable.  This 
is  too  much  for  nibbling  thinkers ;  they 
are  frighted  from  their  propriety;  they 
find  that  besides  the  heaven  being  dark- 
ened above  them,  the  earth  is  now  being 
swept  from  beneath  them:  here  is  ne- 
gation upon  negation:  and  they  ask 
where  is  it  all  to  end  ?  It  ends  in  the 
very  simple  assertion,  that  because  those 
inconceivables,  B  and  not  B,  are  contra- 
dictory, both  cannot  be  and  one  must  be 
true.  We  cannot  conceive  of  either,  and 
yet  we  must  believe  in  one  or  the  other. 
In  which  we  are  to  believe,  mere  logic, 
which  deals  with  the  form  of  thought 
and  not  with  the  matter,  cannot  tell  us ; 
that  must  be  decided  for  us  either  by  the 
authority  of  our  instincts  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  revelation.  All  that  reason 
can  do  is  to  prove  that  while  both  ex- 
tremes are  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
understanding,  one  or  other  is  compul- 
sory on  human  faith. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  clear 
the  precise  form  which  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's argument  assumes,  it  will  not  take 
long  to  show  that  as  applied  to  the  high- 
est objects  of  contemplation,  the  result 
must  be  that  system  which  has  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned.  What 
is  meant  by  this  curious  phrase  ?  What 
is  conditioned?  It  means  something 
that  exists  only  on  conditions;  the  un- 
conditioned is  something  that  exists  irre- 
spective of  conditions ;  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  conditioned  is  a  system  which 
professes  to  elucidate  the  conditions  of 
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the  thinkable.  E^ery  one  who  has  dip- 
ped into  philosophic  lore  must  have  come 
across  a  long  list  of  opposite  terms  which 
are  constantly  in  use,  such  as  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  relatiye  and  the  ab- 
solute, the  many  and  the  one,  difference 
and  identit}^  the  concrete  and  the  ab- 
stract, the  form  and  the  substance,  the 
phenomenal  and  the  noumenal,  deter- 
mined thought  and  pure  thought,  the 
contingent  and  the  necessary.  The  pairs 
of  ideas  conveyed  in  these  pairs  of  terms 
are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  yet  they 
have  so  much  similarity  that  it  would  be 
well  if  we  had  a  phrase  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  antithesis  which  is  common 
to  every  pair  alike.  For  want  of  a  better 
word.  Sir  William  Hamilton  sums  up  all 
these  p^rs  of  ideas  under  the  names  of 
the  conditioned  and  the  unconditioned. 
The  finite,  the  relative,  the  many,  the  dif- 
ferent, the  concrete,  the  formal,  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  determined,  the  contingent, 
are  conditioned.  The  Infinite,  the  abso- 
lute, the  one,  the  identical,  the  abstract, 
the  substantial,  the  noumenal,  the  pure, 
the  necessary,  are  unconditioned.  We 
can  thus  argue  in  short-hand  of  a  great 
number  of  ideas  of  very  various  signifi- 
cation, some  of  them,  as  the  Infinite  and 
the  absolute,  being  in  fact  sworn  enemies. 
Now,  the  thesis  which  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton undertakes  to  make  good  is  this — that 
all  our  positive  knowledge  is  only  of  the 
conditioned ;  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
unconditioned  is  purely  negative;  but 
that,  although  positive  knowledge  of  the 
unconditioned  is  denied  to  us,  we  are 
forced,  on  rational  as  well  as  instinctive 
grounds  to  believe  in  what  we  do  not 
know.  The  conditioned  is  a  wide  path 
open  to  the  human  understanding;  on 
either  side  lie  the  vast  territories  of  the* 
unconditioned,  which  understanding  can- 
Bpt  penetrate  and  which  belongs  to  faith 
alone,  not  unreasoning  faith,  not  blind 
instinct,  not  idle  hope,  but  faith  justified 
of  reason  and  compelled  of  reason  to 
enter  on  her  possession.  In  other  words, 
all  human  knowledge  lies  between  two 
poles,  neither  of  which  is  conceivable, 
but  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  true 
because  they  are  contradictory.  In  prov- 
ing his  point  Sir  William  Hamilton  limited 


his  illustrations  to  the  more  elementary 
ideas  which  are  of  the  most  constant  oo- 
currence ;  while  Mr.  Mansel,  very  much 
assuming  his  reader's  acquaintance  with 
what  has  been  thus  established,  goes  on 
to  illustrate  in  considerable  detail  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  law  to  religious 
truth.  Perhaps  in  the  examples  adduced 
by  the  latter  there  may  be  found  not  a 
few  unguarded  statements,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  causality,  he  ventures  to  dif- 
fer with  the  master,  whose  system  as  a 
whole  he  adopts  and  unfolds.  It  is  not 
safe  to  differ  with  such  a  master  of  logic 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  Mr.  Mansel  and 
other  disciples  who  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  system,  only  expose  themselves 
to  the  shafts  of  the  enemy.  Here  we 
have  to  do  only  with  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's views,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to 
his  illustrations. 

Take  the  most  simple  of  all  ideas,  the 
ideas  of  time  and  space,  which  enter 
into  all  our  conceptions  and  give  a  form 
to  all  our  thoughts.  Our  whole  ideas  of 
these  are  relative  and  finite;  in  one 
word,  conditioned.  Space,  for  example, 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  whole  or  as 
a  part.  As  a  whole  it  must  either  be 
limited  or  unlimited ;  either  absolute  or 
infinite.  Can  we  conceive  of  space  as 
infinite — space  stretching  beyond  space, 
beyond  the  furthest  reach  a  further  still, 
with  no  possibility  of  ever  reaching  to 
the  furthest  7  The  mind  is  palsied  in  the 
attempt— we  give  it  up  in  despair.  We 
can  form  no  positive  conception  of  it 
We  but  faintiy  adumbrate  the  idea  to  our- 
selves in  a  series  of  negations,  in  which 
after  every  attempt  to  form  a  larger  and 
larger  whole  we  say  to  ourselves  "  The 
end  is  not  here  and  the  end  is  not  here." 
Can  we  succeed  any  better  in  the  attempt 
to  form  an  idea  of  space  as  an  absolute 
whole — of  space  limited  so  that  beyond 
these  limits  there  is  no  space,  of  space 
completely  walled  in  and  with  no  outside? 
It  is  impossible.  Here,  then,  regarding 
space  as  a  whole,  we  connot  conceive  it 
either  as  infinite  or  as  absolute ;  human 
understanding  can  grasp  it  only  as  finite 
and  relative,  that  is  to  say,  conditioned. 
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Nor  do  we  fare  bettor  if  we  regard  space 
as  a  part.  Can  we  conceive  an  absolute 
part,  a  last  indivisible  point,  a  minimum 
of  space  7  Or  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
cannot  conceive  this,  can  we  conceive  the 
opposite,  the  infinite  division  of  space, 
the  infinitesimal  7  Neither  is  this  possi- 
ble, and  we  find  ourselves  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  four  inconceivables — space 
absolute  and  space  infinite,  space  indi- 
vidual and  space  infinitesimal.  But  of 
these  four  we  must  believe  two.  Space 
IS  either  limited  or  unlimited ;  it  is  either 
divisible  to  infinity  or  ultimately  indi- 
visible. Take  your  choice  of  altemar 
tives,  but  choose  you  must.  And  what  is 
true  of  space  is  in  like  manner  true  of 
time.  From  whatever  point  of  view  re- 
garded, our  knowledge  of  it  lies  between 
two  unconditioned  extremes,  which  are 
at  once  inconceivable  and  contradictory. 
We  cannot  conceive  either  the  absolute 
commencement  or  the  infinite  regress  of 
time,  but  we  must  believe  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  We  cannot  conceive  either 
the  absolute  ending  or  the  infinite  durar 
tion  of  time,  but  we  must  believe  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive either  an  indivisible  minimum  or 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time ;  but  we 
must  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  cannot  conceive  infinity  (the  eternity 
of  the  past),  either  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  hour  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  eternity  to  come ;  but  we  must  be- 
lieve either  the  one  or  the  other.  Here 
are  eight  inconceivables,  to  four  of  which 
reason  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  in- 
aisto  upon  our  giving  an  assent  All  our 
real  knowledge  lies  in  the  conditioned 
interval  between  the  two  poles  which,  as 
inconceivable,  are  unknown,  but  which, 
as  contradictory,  compel  the  mind  to  the 
exercise  of  faith. 

Everything  follows  from  these  illustra- 
tions. In  the  region  of  that  higher 
thought  with  which  philosophy  and  the- 
ology are  concerned,  all  the  discussions 
that  occur  may  be  described  as  an  at- 
tempt to  regard  existence  under  one  or 
two  aspects — either  as  substance  and 
phenomenon,  or  as  cause  and  effect ;  and, 
regarded  in  the  former  aspect,  existence 
is  simply  regarded  under  the  conditions 


of  space,  while,  considered  in  the  latter 
aspect,  it  is  simply  considered  as  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  time.  It  will  ac- 
cordingly be  found  that  whatever  we 
have  proved  with  regard  to  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  our  conceptions  of  existence 
viewed  in  the  double  aspect  of  substance 
and  phenomenon,  cause  and  effect,  of  one 
or  the  other  of  which  every  thought  that 
we  have  is  a  modification.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  discussion  it  does 
not  signify  in  which  of  these  aspects  we 
contemplate  existence ;  but,  as  the  most 
important  controversies  have  been  waged 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  may  confine  our  remarks 
to  this  phase  of  thought.  What  is  a 
cause  7  This  may  to  many  persons  appear 
a  very  simple  inquiry,  admitting  of  a 
very  easy  answer,  and  when  we  say  that 
the  whole  of  modern  philosophy  starto 
from  it,  as  raised  and  answered  by  David 
Hume,  it  may  only  serve  to  show  that 
philosophers  make  a  very  great  noise 
about  a  very  little  matter,  and  purposely 
lose  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  search,  and  the 
renown  of  a  discovery.  It  is  not  a  question, 
however,  of  needles  and  pin-points,  nor 
is  it  of  merely  scientific  importence ;  it 
is  a  question  that  trenches  upon  the  most 
awful  issues — to  name  but  one,  that  of 
free  will  and  human  responsibility.  What 
do  we  understend  by  a  cause  7  There  are 
seven  different  answers  to  this  question, 
every  one  of  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
rejecto  in  order  to  propound  an  eighth. 
It  is  needless  to  enumerate  these  seven 
different  theories  of  the  nature  of  the 
causal  judgment.  Only  one  of  them  has 
obtained  current  acceptance,  namely,  that 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  name 
of  Maine  de  Biran,  and  which  attributes 
our  idea  of  cause  to  our  felt  power  of 
producing  effects.  We  will  to  move,  and 
we  move ;  here  is  cause  and  effect  in  onr 
own  conscious  experience,  and  we  learn 
to  attribute  what  we  observe  in  ourselves 
to  the  world  of  life  in  ceaseless  motion 
around  us.  The  theory  is  liable  to  the 
fatal  objection,  that  it  does  not  account 
for  the  universality  of  the  causal  judg- 
ment by  which  we  not  only  attribute  a 
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cause  to  this  or  that  effeot,  but  also  feel 
that  every  possible  act  or  thing  must  of 
necessity  be  ascribed  to  a  cause,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  rejected  it  along  with 
the  six  others,  to  one  and  all  of  which 
'this  taint  belongs,  that  whereas  under- 
taking to  show  how  we  are  in  every  case 
compelled  to  think  a  cause,  they  do  not 
show  how,  if  we  conceive  cause  as  ipevita- 
ble,  we  can  conceive  liberty  as  possible. 
If  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  every 
act  and  thing  must  have  a  cause,  why  not 
also  the  human  will  ?  And  what,  in  that 
case,  becomes  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility? Let  it  be  observed,  that  cause 
and  effect  are  two  words  to  express  con- 
tinuity in  time.  When  we  say  of  any 
effect  that  it  had  a  cause,  we  say  that  it 
must  have  existed  in  some  previous  form, 
ihat  it  is  not  an  absolute  novelty,  that  it 
has  a  connexion  with  the  past.  Whence 
is  the  universality  of  this  judgment  de- 
rived? Obviously  it  is  but  part  and 
^parcel  of  our  inability  to  conceive  an  ab- 
solute commencement  of  time.  Here,  in 
order  to  discuss  this  subject  fully,  we  ought 
to  set  before  our  readers  another  pair  of 
inconceivables — the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving the  sum  -of  existence  as  capable 
either  of  increase  or  of  diminution.  We 
cannot  add  to  the  infinite,  and  we  cannot 
take  away  from  it ;  our  idea  of  creation 
being  not  the  making  of  something  out 
of  nothing,  but  the  evolution  of  the  pos- 
sible into  the  actual  by  the  Divine  fiat 
This  discussion,  however,  would  lead  us 
too  far  afield,  and  we  can  only  afford  to 
say  in  passing  that  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Mansel,  accept  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  system 
as  a  whole,  but  object  to  any  particular 
link  in  the  chain,  are  very  much  in  the 
position  of  one  who  would  accept  Euclid 
in  general,  but  entertain  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  47th  proposition  of  the 
first  book.  Professor  Fraser,  who  has 
succeeded  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  the  Edin- 
burgh chair  of  logic,  declares,  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  new  theory  of  causality, 
that  he  can  not  only  conceive  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  infinity  of  existence,  he  can 
easily  conceive  of  its  utter  annihilation, 
including,  we  infer,  (for  his  argument  is 
otherwise  useless,)  the  annihilation  of 
even  the  possibility  of  existence  J    Mr. 


Mansel,  scarcely  more  cautious,  observes 
that  he  is  able  to  conceive  the  sum  of  ex- 
istence at  one  moment  as  A  and  the  next 
moment  as  A  fB,  which,  indeed,  is  easy 
enough  so  long  as  we  are  thinking  only 
of  symbols  that  may  mean  anything,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  easy  when  we  come  to 
think  of  the  things  themselves,  A  being 
of  necessity  infinite  (for  it  includes  the 
possible  as  well  as  the  actual),  and  B 
something  added  to  infinity.  Let  this 
pass,  however.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
a  parenthetical  reference  to  views  which 
are  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's doctrine  of  causality,  although 
their  precise  bearing  on  the  question  may 
not  be  very  evident  to  popular  appreci- 
ation. It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  refer 
to  another  objection  which  Mr.  Mansel 
has  urged  against  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
theory.  The  objection  is  this:— Let  A 
and  B  represent  cause  and  effect.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  proves  that  we  cannot 
conceive  an  absolute  commencement  of 
existence ;  therefore,  the  moment  that  we 
see  B  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  it 
existed  in  a  previous  form,  which  we  call 
A.  Our  necessary  belief  in  cause  is  the 
result  of  our  inability  to  conceive  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  existence.  But  in 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  there  is  more 
than  can  be  expressed  in  the  phrase 
"continuity  of  existence."  There  is 
change  as  well  as  continuity.  If  the 
continuity  is  of  old,  the  change  is  some- 
thing new.  We  cannot  say  that  a  change 
previously  existed,  for  the  essence  of  it 
is  novelty.  Therefore,  in  the  idea  of 
cause  there  is  an  element  over  and  above 
that  of  continuity,  which  is  not  explained 
by  our  inability  to  conceive  of  absolute 
commencement.  Plausible  in  appear- 
ance, this  objection  in  reality  is  but  a 
play  upon  words.  In  cause  and  effect 
there  is,  no  doubt,  implied  change  as  well 
as  continuity  of  existence,  and  we  can- 
not say  of  the  change  that  it  actually  ex- 
isted before.  But  we  can  and  do  say 
that  the  elements  of  change  existed  be- 
fore. We  can  and  do  say  that  the  change 
previously  existed  in  posse*  Analyze  it 
as  we  may,  we  still  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  The  mind  of  man  is  incapable 
of  conceiving  an  absolute  commencement, 
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and  we  give  the  name  of  canse  to  that 
prior  existence  which  we  are  compelled 
to  think. 

Interesting  as  a  specnlation,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  canse  is  most  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  practical  consequences  which  fol- 
low from  it ;  and  most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  its  application  to  the  great 
controversy,  which  has  raged  through  ao 
many  ages,  regarding  Free  Will  and 
Fixed  Fate — the  solution  of  which  has 
eertunly  never  before  been  discovered. 
In  this  strange  controversy  it  is  well 
known  that  the  two  opposing  legions  are 
invincible  in  attack,  but  powerless  in  de- 
fence. It  matters  not  which  side  we  take. 
If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
we  can  whip  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
out  of  the  field.  If  we  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  Liberty,  we  can  drive  the  defend- 
ers of  Necessity  from  their  posts.  On 
the  side  of  Necessity  it  can  always  be 
shown  that  the  will  is  determined  by 
motives,  aud  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
avrill  which  is  not  thus  actuated.  On 
the  side  of  Liberty  it  can  also  be  shown 
that  the  motive  which  caused  the  exer- 
tion of  will  must  itself  have  had  a  cause, 
that  this  cause  must  have  been  an  effect 
of  something  previous,  and  so,  by  inces- 
sant retrogression,  we  must  conceive 
cause  behind  cause  to  all  eternity — ^whioh 
is  utterly  beyond  our  power.  The  scheme 
of  Liberty  is  inconceivable,  and  the 
scheme  of  Necessity  is  inconceivable. 
What  is  this  but  applying  to  existence 
those  contradictory  inconceivables  which 
we  found  in  time  ?  We  cannot  conceive 
either  the  absolute  commencement  of  ex- 
istence, or  the  eternity  of  existence ;  but 
one  or  other  must  be  true.  Which  is 
true,  some  authority  must  decide  for  us, 
the  authority  of  our  instincts,  the  au- 
thority of  society,  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation, but  we  cannot  object  to  either 
doctrine  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in- 
conceivable. In  point  of  fact,  this  is  the 
only  theory  which  has  ever  been  pro- 
pounded that,  while  proving  the  necessi- 
ty and  the  universality  of  the  causal 
judgment,  proves  at  the  same  time 
the  possibility  of  freedom.  Our  idea 
of  cause  is  simply  a  negation — the  ne- 


gation of  commencement.  It  is  the  re- 
sult, not  of  positive  knowledge,  but  of 
mental  impotence.  An  absolute  com- 
mencement is  inconceivable — therefore 
the  imagination  suggests  an  antecedent 
existence  which  may  have  a  reality,  for 
we  distinctly  conceive  of  it ;  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  have  a  re- 
ality, for  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of 
eternal  existence,  any  more  than  of  its 
contradictory — absolute  commencement* 
Therefore,  while  we  are  compelled  to 
think  a  cause  We  can  conceive  between 
these  contradictories  the  possibility  of 
freedom.  But  according  to  the  ordinary 
theories  of  cause,  which  represent  our 
idea  of  it  as  the  result  of  special  know- 
ledge and  positive  capacity,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  pronounce  a  universal  judgment 
to  which  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  an 
unaccountable  exception.  If  the  law  of 
cause  is  a  universal  law,  and  is  positively 
seen  by  the  mind  of  man  to  be  universal, 
what  becomes  of  tiie  moral  world  ? 
What  prevente  us  from  enforcing  the 
law  on  the  human  will  ?  Why  exempt 
certain  phenomena  from  the  action  of 
the  law  which  we  know  to  be  necessary? 
There  is  no  reasonable  justification  for 
asserting  the  privilege  of  mind,  and, 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  a 
moral  universe  with  a  moral  governor 
becomes  an  arbitrary  dogma,  unworthy 
of  reason  and  destructive  of  faith. 

These  are  controversies  which  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  elucidate,  and  we 
have  but  lightly  touched  on  the  most  sa- 
lient points.  Whatever  be  the  worth  of 
the  system  when  fully  developed,  we  may 
say  at  once  that  no  one  who  rightly  un- 
derstands it  can  speak  of  it  as  but  a  new 
road  to  infidelity  or  as  destroying  itself 
in  the  very  act  of  destroying  the  enemy. 
Those  who  characterize  it  in  these  terms 
have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  logical  power, 
which  was  so  remarkable  that  his  con- 
tributions to  logical  science,  all  who 
know  his  history  admit,  rank  above  those 
of  every  writer  and  every  thinker  since 
Aristotle.  Be  the  system  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  at  all  evente  it  is  not  the 
burlesque  of  reason  nor  the  farce  of  faith. 
The  author  himself  was  profoundly  con- 
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Tinoed  that  he  had  written  in  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  morality,  and  that 
he  had  discoTered  the  only  satisfactory 
answer  which  can  be  rendered  on  philo- 
sophical grounds  to  those  who  impugn 
the  mysteries  of  Christian  verity — ^free 
wiU  and  free  grace,  evil  permitted  and 
prayer  answered,  the  wonder  of  infinite 
united  with  infinite  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  wonder  of  infinite 
l)lended  wiUi  finite  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  Who  of  us  fuling  to 
fathom  these  depths  has  not  felt  sore  per- 
plexed, and  at  times  even  tempted  to 
imitate  the  wretched  thinker — 

"  Who  dropt  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said — *  No  God,* 
Finding  no  bottom?" 

In  that  hour  of  trial  faith,  like  the  dove, 
returns  to  its  ark,  while  reason,  like  the 
raven,  flits  over  the  troubled  waters  still 
unsatisfied.  Who  has  not  pitied  that 
dark  unhappy  bird,  with  its  strong  pin- 
ion and  wild,  distrustful  nature  7  Who 
has  not  hoped  that  it  might  find  a  rest- 
ing-place, if   not  within   the  ark,  yet 


upon  it  ?  If  reason  is  ever  to  find  that 
rest,  it  can  only  be  in  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  its  weakness,  the  discovery  of 
its  limits,  the  demonstrated  philosophy 
of  ignorance.  '*  We  know  in  part"  is  a 
confession  easily  made  by  even  the  most 
arrogant  minds,  for  every  intellect  less 
than  that  of  the  Most  High  may  say  the 
same.  It  is  necessary  to  show  what 
part  of  knowledge  is  given  to  us  and 
what  part  is  denied — where  we  have  a 
right  to  criticise  and  where  we  have  none. 
This  is  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
demonstrated  and  Mr.  Mansel  after  him 
has  explained.  They  have  given  a  defi- 
nite expresssion  and  a  logical  form  to 
the  very  wide  phrase  which  applies 
equally  to  the  understanding  of  a  but- 
terfly and  that  of  an  archangel — We 
know  in  part  They  have  given  a  phi- 
losophical foundation  to  that  act  of  hu- 
mility which  leads  us  to  the  acceptance 
of  an  insoluble  fact,  and  bids  us  bow  our 
reason  mute  before  the  gloomy  mystery 
of  sin  upon  the  conscience  and  the  glad- 
dening mystery  of  reconciliation  in  the 
Cross. 


TO  MT  ALMA  MATER. 


AOADIIOA  HAMPTOirilNSIS. 


Lov*d  balls,  farewell !  here  oft  I've  hnng 
Upon  the  murmuring  of  the  **  Attic  Bee  ;^' 
Here  Scio*s  blind-man  to  me  sung 
Of  many  a  combat  both  on  land  and  sea- 
Of  Grecian  ships  on  stranded  shore — 
Of  noble  Greek  with  "  hairy  breast" — 
Of  Trojan  who  the  steed  could  tame, — 
AcHiLUBS  of  the  haughty  crest, 
And  AoAMBiCMON,  who  his  name 
— *'Awi^  *d¥6pu¥—ao  proudly  bore. 


Here  JEbckylub  struck  his  sounding  lyre, 
And  wildly  sang  in  strains  sublime  to  me- 
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Here  read  I  as  in  words  of  fire 

The  tale  of  fair  and  brave  Aktigoni. 

Here  first  I  heard  Eubipidm 

Pour  forth  his  sweetly-tender  strain, 

With  yet  majestic  thought  in  each  pure  line, 

And  softly  as  the  April  rain 

'Which  patters  on  this  roof  of  thine, 

Or  winds  that  sigh  thro'  orange  trees. 

III. 

Here  Viboil,  lavish,  oped  his  store 

Of  richest  gems  of  thought  and  sang  to  me 

Of  him  who  left  his  native  shore. 

And  braved  the  billows  of  the  wintry  sea. 

Here  Horaoi,  too,  poured  forth  his  flood 

Of  wisdom  and  of  thought  sublime. 

Here  'gainst  the  vices  of  his  age 

His  satire  burned,  which  thro'  all  time 

Shall  last  to  prove  him  Poet-Sage, 

And  place  him  'mongst  the  wise  and  good. 

IT. 

Here  life  flowed  on,  a  happy  stream, 
As  rich  and  soft  as  old  Falemian  wine ; 
*"  Each  day  seem'd  as  a  golden  dream 

Dreamt  by  that  boyish,  happy  heart  of  mine. 

Those  years  passed  here — ^those  sunny  years  I- 

Lend  many  a  smiling,  cheering  ray. 

Aye !  bright  and  soft  as  angel's  smile. 

To  cheer  me  on  my  future  way 

O'er  many  a  weary,  weary  mile. 

Each  varied  by  its  smiles  and  tears. 


Alma  Mater  I  farewell  to  thee ! 

Thou'st  always  been  a  mother  true  and  fond. 

And  won  a  filial  love  from  me 

And  bound  me  to  thee  with  afiection's  bond. 

Alma  Mater  I — ah !  there  is  a  spell 

In  thy  soft  name^  which  to  thy  child 

Brings  sweet  remembrance  of  the  Past, 

Of  when  I  roamed  so  free  and  wild 

Thro'  thy  dear  halls  and  play-grounds  vast — 

To  thee  I  bid  a  long  farewell. 

An  Old  Bot. 
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kondakin;  or,  thb  obioin  or  Indian  corn. 


Onz  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Indian 
hunter,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  country.  The  streams  ran  clear  and 
sparkling  from  the  mountains, — the  wild 
pigeon,  the  omemee,  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  deer  ran  through  the  forest. 
Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of  life 
and  beauty  around  him,  the  father  often 
failed  to  find  game  sufficient  for  his  wants, 
but  he  never  failed  to  be  thankful  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  all  he  got  And  his  wig- 
wam was  known  for  the  cheerful  welcome 
he  gave  to  every  visitor.  Though  poor, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  he  ever 
received  them  with  a  smile,  and  he  made 
amends  by  his  kind  manners  for  what  he 
sometimes  lacked  on  his  board.  And  his 
wife  was  always  known  for  her  cleanly 
swept  fire-place. 

Onz  was  the  eldest  son,  and  he  had 
now  reached  that  age,  between  youth  and 
manhood,  when  a  fast  must  be  kept,  to 
choose  a  guardian  spirit.  His  parents 
had  brought  him  up  strictly  to  respect 
and  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  be 
thankful  for  every  gift,  however  small. 
They  had,  in  this  way,  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  importance  and  solemnity  of  this 
fast,  which  is  called  Ke-ig-ioish-im-^Moin. 

When  the  day  arrived,  he  took  his 
hatchet  to  build  his  fasting-lodge  in  the 
woods,  and  a  little  bark  dish  to  dip  drink- 
water,  as  this  is  the  only  article  allowed 
to  be  taken  during  the  fast  He  walked 
through  the  forest  a  long  distance,  till  he 
found  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot  on 
elevated  grounds,  where,  by  a  few  turns, 
he  could  command  an  extensive  view  of 
woods  and  waters.  Here  he  erected  his 
lodge  of  branches,  built  a  small  fire  of 
dry  sticks,  and  spread  out  his  mat  of 
rushes  for  a  couch.  Before  lying  down 
he  walked  about  among  the  trees,  plants 
and  flowers,  and  resting  himself  on  a 
high  peak,  fixed  his  gaze  intensely  on  the 
moving  canopy  of  clouds  above,  tinged 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  is 
believed  to  be  type  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  the  beautiful  blue  firmament  around. 
He  then  returned  to  his  lodge,  and  as  the 


shades  of  evening  closed  around  lud 
down  on  his  mat,  having  turned  up  one 
end  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  pillow  by  put- 
ting a  few  short  cedar  branches  under  it. 
In  this  way  he  continued  his  fast  for 
several  days,  walking  about  during  the 
day  and  reposing  at  night,  till  he  began 
to  grow  weak  from  exhaustion  and  want 
of  food.  In  this  state  he  kept  his  bed 
altogether,  and  while  thus  reposing  pass- 
ed in  review  his  prior  thoughts  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  creating 
and  sustaining  all  things.  He  thought 
strongly  on  the  object  of  his  fast,  and 
wished  for  a  dream  which  might  reveal 
to  him  the  vray  of  accomplishing  his 
desires.  He  admired  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  Great  Master  of  Life  in 
creating  all  animal  and  vegetable  things; 
and  in  seeking  a  boon  from  him  person- 
ally, wished,  also,  his  fellow-foresters 
might  be  shewn  an  easier  way  of  obtain- 
ing their  food  than  by  the  uncertainties 
of  the  chase. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  fast,  while 
lying  thas  exhausted  in  his  lodge  gazing 
at  the  sky,  he  saw  a  handsome  young 
man  descending  from  the  blest  abodes. 
He  was  richly  dressed  in  waving  gar- 
ments of  light  green  and  yellow,  with 
nodding  plumes  of  the  same  colors  on 
his  head. 

"  I  am  sent  to  you,"  he  siud,  "  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  grant  your  request  He 
knows  your  motives  in  fasting,  and  sees 
that  your  object  is  to  procure  a  benefit 
for  your  people,  and  not  for  strength  in 
war,  or  the  prowess  of  warriors.  I  am 
sent  to  instruct  you  how  you  may  suc- 
ceed.   Arise,  and  wrestle  with  me." 

Onz  was  weak  from  fasting,  but  felt 
bis  courage  rising  at  these  words  and 
determined  to  try..  He  immediately  arose 
and  began  the  proposed  trial.  After  a 
protracted  struggle  he  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, when  the  celestial  messenger, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  said,  "  It  is 
enough  for  once.  I  will  come  again  to 
try  you."  So  saying  he  ascended  to  the 
sky. 
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Next  day  the  meseeiiger  re-appeared  at 
the  aame  hoar  and  renewed  the  contest. 
Onz  felt  that  his  strength  was  even  less 
than  before,  but  his  mind  derived  seoret 
support  from  the  presence  of  the  visitor 
in  proportion  as  his  body  became  weaker, 
and  he  felt  sustained  when  he  heard  his 
adversary  say,  "Faint  not»  but  be  strong, 
for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
succeed/'  He  then  retired  again  to  the 
blue  skies. 

Two  days  had  now  been  given  to  the 
contest,  and  every  day  the  young  forester 
had  become  weaker  and  weaker.  But  on 
the  third  day  the  trial  was  again  renewed. 
The  poor  youth  was  very  faint,  but  as 
soon  as  he  arose  he  appeared  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  he  determined  in  his  mind  to 
prevail  or  perish.  For  a  long  time  he 
exerted  his  utmost  strength.  At  last  the 
celestial  stranger  released  his  hold,  and 
the  next  moment  he  declared  himself 
conquered.  He  then  entered  the  lodge 
and  began  to  deliver  his  instructions. 

"  You  have  won  your  desires,^'  he  said, 
'*  you  have  wrestled  manfully.  To-mor- 
row will  be  the  seventh  day  of  your  fast- 
ing. 1  will  come  and  wrestle  with  you  for 
the  last  time.  You  will  prevail  over  me 
and  throw  me  down.  When  you  have 
done  so  you  must  strip  off  my  garments, 
make  the  earth  clean  and  soft  by  remov- 
ing the  roots  and  weeds,  and  bury  me  in 
it  Leave  my  body  in  the  ground,  go 
away  and  do  not  disturb  it,  but  come  oc- 
casionally to  visit  the  place,  to  see  whether 
I  have  come  to  life,  and  be  careful  never 
to  let  the  grass  or  weeds  grow  on  my 
grave.  When  you  see  me  arise  put  fresh 
earth  around  me  once  a  month.  Teaeh 
others  what  I  have  taught  yon,  and  your 
people  will  be  benefitted.'' 


He  then  shook  him  affectionately  by 
the  hand  and  left  him;  but  the  next  day  he 
punctually  returned  at  the  same  hour, 
renewed  the  struggle,  and  was  thrown 
down  as  it  had  been  predicted.  Onz 
pulled  off  the  garments  and  plumes  and 
carefully  buried  the  body  in  fresh  earth, 
being  satisfied  that  his  friend  would  again 
come  to  life. 

Having  thus  finished  his  fast,  he  re- 
turned home  to  his  father's  lodge,  and 
partook  sparingly  of  a  meal  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  told  his  father 
that  he  had  successfully  accomplished  his 
fast.  But  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
his  friend,  nor  his  injunctions,  but  care- 
fully visited  the  place  of  burial  from  time 
to  time. 

Joy  was  depicted  in  the  face  of  each 
member  of  the  family  after  this  happy 
announcement. 

Spring  had  now  passed  away  and 
summer  was  drawing  to  its  close,  when 
he,  one  day,  invited  his  father  to  ac- 
company him  through  the  woods  to  the 
retired  spot  where  he  had  undergone  his 
fast.  On  reaching  this  place  they  saw, 
where  the  lodge  had  stood,  a  tall  and 
graceful  plant.  Long,  green  leaves  waved 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  from  its  top  hung 
a  plume  of  yellow,  silken  hair.  Golden 
clusters  of  grain  were  revealed  on  the 
stalk.  The  whole  waved  in  the  gentle, 
warm  breeze  with  a  indescribable  grace. 

**  It  is  my  friend,  come  to  life  again," 
shouted  the  lad.  "It  is  Mond&min — it  is 
the  Spirit's  grain,* — ^the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  mankind. 


H.  R.  S. 


Washington,  May  24th,  1859. 


*  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Mondomin,  the  Algonquin  name  for  Indian  corn. 
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SOCRATES  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY. 


BT    HOLT    WILSON. 


**  The  Philosopher  now  teaches,  the  Philosopher  is  now  the  latest  inspired  of  God,  though 
he  claims  no  especial  authority,  but  simply  invites  others  to  look  for  themselves  and 
say  if  they  do  not  see  things  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  see  them.  In  Greece,  a  So- 
crates, a  Plato,  an  Aristotle,  are  contemplating  nature,  and  that  greater  creation,  their 
ovim  minds,  and  are  teaching  a  purer  theism,  truer  and  more  sublime  doctrines  of  Grod 
and  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  than  are  dreampt  of  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo.  These  men,  however,  cannot  rule  the  multitude,  and  the  ideas  they  put 
forth,  though  extending  over  the  cultivated  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome,  must  wait." 

"  That  man  does  not  belong  to  our  age  who  does  not  manifest  an  extreme  reluctance 
to  be  included  in  the  category  of  an  idle  class.  *  *  *  If  he  can  do  nothing  else 
he  writes  a  book.  Having  nothing  to  give  but  his  ideas,  he  gives  them.  And  say  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  give  even  here,  he  can  disseminate  amongst  the  many  the 
truths  of  the  few.    By  some  plea  he  escapes  the  stigma  of  idleness". 

Thoevdali. 


It  is  refreshing  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  daily  life, — to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
track  into  which  privation  and  the  in- 
vigorating necessity  of,  so-called,  manual 
labor  have  seduced  or  forced  oar  faculties 
and  loiter  upon  a  more  joyous  path.  It 
is  the  intermission  which  the  mind,  like 
the  animal  life,  requires.  This  ceaseless 
toil — this  struggle  for  mere  subsistence,  so 
to  speak — this  diurnal  grappling  with  the 
objective — form  that  continuity  of  daily 
existence  which  it  is  well  for  him  who 
can,  occasionally  to  break  in  upon.  It  is 
thus  that  we  are  enabled  to  resume  with 
animation  the  monotonous  routine  of  the 
battle  of  life,  and,  with  the  reinvigorated 
spirit  which  healthful  variety  induces,  to 
obey  with  cheerfulness,  in  a  varied  form, 
that  law  of  our  being  which  renders  hu- 
manity essentially  dynamical.  Without 
then  ignoring  the  so-called  mental  de- 
mands of  the  present  let  us  place  them  for 
a  brief  space  in  abeyance  and  occupy 
ourself  with  a  theme  and  upon  charac- 
ters whose  contemplation  we  may  hope 
vrill  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  or  un- 
profitable. 

In  proportion  to  its  world-wide  renown, 
Attica,  as  it  appears  to  as  upon  the  an- 
cient map,  is  the  smallest  spot  upon  the 
globe.  It  extends  from  Mount  Pames 
on  the  North  to  the  promontory  of  Sun- 
ium  which  forms  its  Southern  extremity. 
The  land  of  Boetia,  more  favored  in  its 
soil,  and  Magara,  are  spread  out  upon  its 


Northern  and  extreme  North-western  bor- 
ders. Its  coasts  are  washed  on  the  East, 
the  West  and  the  South,  by  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  that  portion  of 
the  latter  called  the  Myrtoan,  to  the  South 
of  Argolis  and  Attica,  with  the  group  of 
the  Oyclades,  Andros,  Tenos,  Mycoros, 
Naxos  and  Amargos,  to  the  Southward 
and  Eastward.  The  narrow  ^gean  se- 
parates it  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Egypt  and  Africa,  the  Pe- 
loponnessus  and  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
Seas  from  Italy.  Its  triangular  shapOp 
with  its  southernmost  headland,  and  the 
little  island  of  Helene  on  its  South-eastern 
border,  present  a  resemblance  in  mina- 
ture  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts 
of  Africa  with  its  bold  Southern  Cape 
and  the  contiguous  island  of  Madagascar. 
This  little  territory,  not  a  hundred  miles 
vn  length,  and  scarce  forty  in  breadth, 
was  a  land  meagre  in  its  soil  though  pro- 
lific in  intellect.  To  its  physical  charao- 
teristios,  as  indeed  to  those  of  all  Greece, 
as  well  as  to  other  causes,  may  be  traced 
the  developement  of  the  character  of  its 
people  and  the  Manifestation  of  that  ac- 
tive spirit  which  delighted  in  surmount- 
ing obstacles,  encountering  difficulties 
and  grappling  with  physical  and  mental 
opposition.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
owing  to  her  comparative  sterility,  At- 
tica, in  earlier  ages,  maintained  a  more 
quiet  existence  than  was  enjoyed  by  her 
more  physically  attractive  neighbors. 
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In  this,  if  it  be  true,  may  be  found  an 
additional  reason  for  her  superior  ad- 
Tancement,  her  more  brilliant  position 
and  her  intellectual  supremacy.  It  was, 
however,  more  likely  owing  to  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  Greece,  with  other  pe- 
ouliar  influences,  rather  than  to  what  is 
called  the  Tutonic-Plasgo-Oeltic  origin 
of  her  people,  that  her  advancement,  as 
that  of  every  people,  is  to  be  traced  ;  for, 
the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character 
are  rather  due  to  the  effect  of  physical, 
social  and  moral  influences,  on  the  hu- 
man mind  and  organism,  than  to  any  in- 
herent, original,  natural  differences.* 

It  has  been  said  there  never  was  a 
time  when  human  reason  was  so  acute 
and  profound — when  there  were  such  op- 
portunities of  seeing  it  laid  bare  in  all 
its  evil  forms — and,  therefore,  when  good 
and  great  minds  were  roused  to  grapple 
with  it  with  such  vigorous  and  noble  ex- 
ertions, as  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. Greece,  says  our  authority,  was  a 
lazar-house  of  morals ;  and  one  effect  it 
produced  was  to  raise  up  the  noblest 
minds  to  wrestle  with  the  plague.  No 
ethical  speculator  since  has  ever  ap- 
proached to  their  excellence  or  so  near 
to  the  system  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  east, 
the  light  of  God's  primitive  revelations 
was  kept  alive ;  lingering  on  like  the 
long  twilight  in  northern  skies,  while  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
on  Greece,  a  thick  darkness  fell  down, 
and  men  were  compelled  to  walk  by  a 
light  which  they  kindled  for  themselves. 
And,  yet,  how  little  this  light  could  serve 
them,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact,  that, 
Plato,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  approached 
nearest  to  the  truth,  traces  the  chief  part 
of  his  knowledge  from  the  east  and  ori- 
ental traditions — that,  Aristotle  wanders 
wrong  as  soon  as  he  deserts  the  instruct- 
ions of  his  master  Plato — and  that,  al- 
most all  that  is  good,  either  in  Grecian 
poetry  or  Grecian  science,  may  be  traced 
to  the  East  as  to  a  rootf.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  oaptivation  of  this  elo- 
quent statement,  it  has  been  questioned 


if  Plato  ever  visited  Egypt.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  sup- 
posed travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Greeks. t  And  as  to  its  civilization, 
though  grossly  exaggerated,  it  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of 
which,  we  are  told,  has  been  able  to 
work  out  its  own  progress  or  emerge  in 
any  degree  from  the  ignorance  to  which 
the  penury  of  nature  has  doomed  them.|| 
The  same  authority  informs  us  that  sci- 
ence, properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians 
had  none — and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was 
considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them 
from  barbarous  nations  like  the  old  He- 
brews, but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course  immeasur- 
ably below  that  of  Modern  Europe.^  Bat 
in  this  history  of  the  past  we  likewise 
read  of  another  sage.  Deriving  his  pe- 
digree from  what  the  foolishness,  the 
vanity  or  the  custom  of  man  calls,  "  low 
origin,''  he  came  to  be  a  teacher  of  his 
fellows — and  among  them  his  very  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  and  pour- 
ed out  in  endeavors  to  instil  those  princi- 
ples and  modes  of  thought  by  which  he 
conceived  truth  was  evolved  and  the  daily 
walk  of  man  ought  to  be  regulated.  It 
is  meet  that  we,  who  profess  an  interest 
in  this  history  of  the  past,  which  contains 
in  par^  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  individuals  as  well  as  examples 
alluring  our  wayward  humanity,  should 
revert  for  a  brief  space  to  this  Philoso- 
pher, and  cherish  the  character  of  one 
so  elevated  in  sentiment,  so  sublime  in 
thought  and  so  pure  and  irreproachable 
in  life.  Though  pronounced  by  Delphos 
the  wisest  of  men — though  bringing 
down  philosophy  from  Heaven,  as  said 
Cicero,  making  her  one  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  so  to  speak — causing  her  to 
dwell  among  men — he,  yet,  professed  to 
know  nothing,  feeling,  doubtless,  that, 
like  the  Philosopher  of  a  later  age,  he 
had  been  but  gathering  the  pebbles  upon 
the  sea-shore,  while  a  vast  and  boundless 
ocean  of  facts  and  principles  lay  extend- 


*  Buckle's  His.  of  Civilization  in  England.       tSewell's  Christian  Morals.       ;): Buckle. 
I  Id.       §  Id :  note,  page  36. 
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ed  and  unexplored  before  him.  Among 
the  great  minds  of  Greece,  those  free- 
thinkers of  antiquity,  Socrates  stands  just- 
ly eminent.  His.  history,  while  it  enter- 
tains and  instructs,  is  mingled  with  sad- 
ness. Circumstances  early  compelled  him 
to  labor  with  his  own  hands  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  daily  subsistence. 
It  was  this  early  necessity  which  no 
doubt  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  modes  of  thought  and  tended 
in  its  bias  to  form  and  regulate  his  esti- 
mate of  the  good.  Privation  is  calculat- 
ed to  induce  a  sul^jective  tone  to  thought. 
The  mind,  in  such  case,  instead  of  wand- 
ering abroad  upon  the  vast  domain  of  the 
objective  world  in  search  of  objects  of 
contemplation  exterior  to  itself,  turns 
witliin,  ponders  upon  the  problem  of  ex- 
istence and  employs  itself  in  endeavors 
to  solve  the  mysterious  antegonisms  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  and  opposed. 
Thus  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  contemplation  of  the  practi- 
cal rather  than  the  dreamy  or  merely 
speculative,  and  to  have  forced  upon 
him  the  necessity  which  he  seems  to 
have  felt  of  devoting  his  very  life  to 
the  moral  melioration  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  his  contemporaries.  lie 
seems  to  have  placed  a  comparatively  low 
estimate  upon  the  value  or  importance  of 
a  solution  of  what  are  termed  nice  ques- 
tions, in  which  he  discovered  no  practical 
good  to  mankind ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
which  tended  merely  to  an  exercise  of  the 
wit,  the  imagination  or  the  ingenuity  of 
the  vain  and  curious  rather  than  to  the 
evolutions  or  exemplification  of  princi- 
ples, designed  to  act  as  the  mainsprings 
of  virtuous  action,  and  the  production  of 
human  happiness.  His  reveries  and  con- 
templations seem  to  have  confined  them- 
selves to  a  consideration  of  the  true  ele- 
Tation  of  man, — including  within  their 
range  not  only  right  thinking,  but  right 
acting.  Hence  he  discarded  from  his 
teachings  the.  consideration  of  most,  if 
not  all,  the  merely  speculative  dogmas  of 
the  schools,  which  did  not  have  for  their 


end  and  their  aim  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  principles  and  precepte 
of  a  pure  morality.  "  The  Socratic  dia- 
lectics, clearing  away  from  the  mind  its 
fancied  knowledge  and  laying  bare  the 
real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate 
effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The 
newly  created  consciousness  was  alike  on- 
expected,  painful  and  humiliating, — a 
season  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  yet  com- 
bined with  an  internal  working  and 
yearning  afler  truth,  never  before  expe- 
rienced. Such  intellectual  quickening, 
which  could  never  commence  until  the 
mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original 
illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  consider- 
ed by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index 
and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  future  progress."* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  even, 
the  various  schools  of  Grecian  Philoso- 
phy. It  is  barely  to  allude  to  its  two-fold 
general  character — by  which  we  mean  ito 
physical  or  objective,  and  ita  ethical  and 
intellectual  or  subjective  features. 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  Greece 
that  the  philosophers  of  that  fair  and  re- 
nowned land  may  be  regarded  as  rang- 
ing themselves  into  two  great  classes.f 
Que  of  these  occupied  itself  chiefly  in 
speculations  relative  to  the  outward  world 
or  employed  itself  with  the  objectiye. 
The  other  was  engaged  in  contemplating 
the  workings  and  convictions  of  the  in- 
ner or  unseen,  the  subjective — in  fine, 
with  man,  the  microcosm.  The  first  may 
be  regarded  as  the  physicists  or  physical 
school.  The  second,  the  mental,  moral 
<»  ethical. 

Democritus  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prominent  representative  of  the  so-called 
physical  school,  and,  it  is  said,  originated 
what  we  understand  as  the  atomic  philo- 
sophy. He  regarded  the  world  as  made 
up  of  atoms  and  held  that  all  natural, 
outward  or  objective  phenomena  were 
the  results  of  the  positions  or  motions  of 
these  atoms  or  particles  of  matter. 

He  advanced  the  dogma  that  thought 


•  Grote's  His.  of  Greece  cited  by  Buckle. 
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itMlf  and  soDsation  were  modifioatione 
of  mafcier  and  motion.  Such  a  view,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  opposed  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Clojne,  that  is, 
as  it  is  properly  estimated.  This  divine, 
in  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  tlie  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge,  contended 
there  was  no  matter— that  is,  in  its  sense 
as  used  by  the  philosophy  which  he  was 
opposing — for  he  really  maintained  the 
reality  of  things* — and  of  which  Lord 
Byron  said — 

**  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no 

matter, 
And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he 

said." 

Bnt  perhaps  Punch's  so-called  short  ac^ 
to  Metaphysics  will  be  deemed  the  wit- 
tiest, who  asks,  and  solves  the  matter 
thus— 

"  What  is  matter — never  mind. 
What  is  mind — no  matter." 

Bemocritns  was  not  only  an  atheist, 
but  he  asserted  there  was  no  such  exis- 
tence as  spirit  or  spiritual  being — a  doc- 
trine thoroughly  antagonistic  to  that  held 
by  the  rappers  and  table-turners  of  the 
present  generation.  Chance,  as  opposed 
to  canse,  vrith  this  materialist,  governed 
all  things.  He  held  that  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  world's  system  were  the 
results  of  infinite  combinations  of  his 
moving  atoms.  Hence  he  rejected  the  dog- 
ma—there is  no  such  agent  as  chance — 
which,  indeed,  is  but  a  name  for  a  cause 
untraceable.  He,  says  our  authority, 
who  can  conceive  of  thought  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  matter,  is  prepared  to  admit  all 
this  ancient  materialist's  speculations, 
and  to  accept  the  dogma  that  mere  matter 
is  cogitative.!  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  his 
atomism  has  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated as  a  speculation,  being  one  of  the 
profoundest  yet  reached  by  human  sub- 
tlety.} Pythagoras  has  been  cited  as  a 
specimen  of  the  ethical  or  theological 


school,  though  his  philosophy  is  not  ex* 
clusively  so.|i  His  followers  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  cosmogonists  and  as 
engaging  themselves  on  questions  not 
purely  or  exclusively  of  an  ethical  cha- 
racter. Such,  for  instance,  as  **  What  is 
the  animating  and  creative  principle  of 
every  thing  we  see?  What  are  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  all  things  which  are  made  ? 
Why  is  change  effected,  and  what  is  it  in 
itself?  And  to  what  do  they  ultimately 
lead  V'l  and  such  like,  which  range  far 
wider  into  the  ol^jective  than  a  considera* 
tion  of  ethical  questions  would  extend. 
The  Pythagoreans,  Mr.  Blakey  states, 
came  forward  as  cosmogonists.  They 
embraced  the  totality  of  all  thin^,  physi- 
cal and  spiritual.  The  philosophic  prob- 
lems they  sought  to  solve  were  of  the  most 
profound  and  gigantic  character.  They 
called  to  their  aid  the  ideal  appliances  of 
number,  mathematical  ideas  and  musical 
harmonies.  It  was  maintained,  that  all 
mental  operations,  and  matters  consti- 
tuting what  was  termed  truth,  were 
grounded  on  certain  relations  or  combi- 
nations of  numbers  and  harmony .f  His 
system,  like  that  of  Socrates,  if  it  may 
be  called  a  system,  was  purer  and  more 
exalted  than  the  prevalent  notions  of  the 
multitude,— *who  compose  the  more  igno- 
rant portion, — by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. It  has  been  supposed,  because 
of  its  purity,  that  Pythagoras,  during  hie 
so-called  Egyptian  travels,  acquired  hints 
of  primitive  tradition.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  both  heathen  and 
christian  ethics  are  based  on  a  revelation 
from  God.**  It  is  said,  it  was  in  Egypt 
that  Pythagoras  learned  some  of  the  arts 
practiced  by  a  corrupt  clergy.  This  phi- 
losopher has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
aiming  to  teach,  enlighten  and  elevate 
only  the  privileged  few, ft  ftod  if  so,  by 
consequence  to  keep  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness the  many  who  compose  the  base  of 
the  social  pyramid  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  society  rests.Jt    Of  all  des- 


*  Lewes's  Biog :  His.  of  Phil.       t  Bp :  Thirlwall. 
I  His.  of  Greece.  So.  for  Diff :  of  Uteftil  Knowledge, 
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potisms,  the  SMerdotal  is  the  most  deso- 
latiog;  both  its  ends  and  means  being 
the  direct  sutrjection  of  the  mind.*    By 
a  deep  law  of  nature  which  decrees  th« 
inviolability  of  the  human  soul,  the  mo- 
ment the  mind  is  inyaded,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  treasure.!    And,  in  this  connecUon,  a 
lecturer  on  ciyilization  says,  that  in  Italy 
you  will  see  a  man  breaking  up  his  land 
with  two  cows,  and  the  root  of  a  tree  for 
a  plough— and  that  in  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  Dresden,  if  you  hire  a  man  to  saw 
wood,  he  does  not  bring  a  horse  along 
inth  him, — he  never  had  one,  nor  his 
father  before  him.    He  puts  one  end  of 
the  saw  on  the  ground  and  the  other  on 
his  breast,  and  takes  the  stick  of  wood 
in  his  hands  and  rubs  it  against  the  saw.^ 
Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  not  edu- 
cating the  masses — a  system  of  more 
lovers  of  wisdom  than  the  philosopher  of 
Samos — if  he,  indeed,  be  obnoxious  to 
the  charge.    His  science  and  skill  were 
absurdly   exaggerated,  ||    and   fable    en- 
shrines the  tales  of  him  as  wonders.{ 
That  he  derived  all  his  learning  and 
philosophy  from  the  east  is  questioned.f 
The  Pythagoreans  clothed  their  dogmas 
in  the  language  of  symbols,  not  intelli- 
gible to  the  blind  and  groping  entered 
apprentice.    We  are  told  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  attain  membership  in 
the  school   of  Pythagoras.    What  was 
adapted  to  the  practical  was  only  made 
known  to  the  novice — this  was  deemed 
enough  for  him  to  know.  He  was  regard- 
ed as  not  yet  ripe  enough,  not  sufficiently 
disciplined  to  receive  the  strong  meat 
dealt  out  to  the  more  advanced  fellow- 
craft.    Kilk  was  at  first  to  be  the  diet  of 
the  babe.    But  to  the  advanced  disciple 
alone,  or  fellow-craft,  or  master,  or  true 
Pythagorean,  the  principles,  which  form- 
ed the  springs  of  the  practical,  were  dis- 
covered and  unfolded.     Such  a  mode, 
whatever  may  be  objected  to  it,  seems, 
nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  in  harmony  with  natural  order.   We 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  teach  first 


the  mdimentfl  of  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge and  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  and  more  extended  range.  The 
novitiate  must  receive  upon  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  the  doctrines  which  ate 
taught  him,  and  first  learn  to  practice  en- 
tirely without  or  upon  principles  whieh 
he  does  not  fully  comprehend.  The  child 
must  learn  to  obey  without  stopping  to 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  rationale  of 
the  parent's  command,  which,  if  told 
him,  he  could  not  comprehend.  Such  a 
step-by-step  course — such  a  paulatim  pro- 
cess— is  in  analogy,  with  what  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  the  process  of  the 
laws  impressed  upon  matter  by  Uie  cre- 
ative mind  in  the  formation  of  the  ob- 
jective world — ^which  from  chaos  gradu- 
ally assumed  shape  and  form.  The  earth* 
we  are  taught  to  believe,  was  without 
form  and  void.  Not  until  the  fourth  day — 
not  until  a  progressive  development 
from  a  shapeless  mass,  did  this  beautiful 
earth,  and  perchance,  the  sublime  system 
with  which  it  is  connected,  move  suspend- 
ed in  space,  forming  a  part  of  that  wonder- 
ful harmony  and  concord  which  has  been 
said  to  constitute  the  music  or  harmony 
of  the  spheres.**  And,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal, so  in  the  animal  creation.  The  first 
man  was  made  a  living  soul.  The  se- 
cond was  a  quickening  spirit.  The  order 
is  deep  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man  him- 
self. We  strive  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  state  or  position.  In  accordance 
with  the  very  constitution  of  our  being 
we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  a  grasping 
forward  and  upward  to  the  unattained — 
striving  ever — straggling  ever.  That 
which  we  reach  and  attain,  however, 
proves  unsatisfying.  It  acts  as  a  new-ac- 
quired stimulus,  urging  us  on  to  still  high- 
er, more  exalted,  more  desirable,  and  yet, 
unexperienced  acquisitions.  Thus,  it  is, 
possession,  mere  possession,  becomes  in- 
sipid, unsatisfying  to  the  human  souL 
It  yet  cries,  give — ^give.  And  hence  it 
is,  acquisition  is  full  of  delight. ft  And 
yet,  after   all,  the  thirst  remains  un- 


*  Calvert,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Baltimore,    fid.    J  Phillips.     |  Lewes.    §  Id.    TId. 
••The  celebrated  theory  of  Pythagoras.     See  Lewes's  Biog:  His.  of  Phil.,  p.  31. 
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aUiked — for,  still  some  phantom  lures — 

"  Loye,  fame,  ambition^  avarice — 'tis  the 

same — 
Each  idle,  and  all  ill,  and  none  the  worst, 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a-  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  van- 
ishes the  ffame." 

If  ire  are  to  credit  what  are  regarded 
by  some  as  fables,  the  Samian  was  not 
content  to  avail  himself  of  his  superior  at- 
tainments to  impress  the  multitude  with 
a  sense  of  his  elevation  and  importance. 
He  is  charged  with  having  resorted  to 
those  means  which  are  rather  practiced 
by  the  mere  juggler  than  availed  of  by 
the  lover  of  wisdom.  It  is  related  or 
&bled  of  him,  that  "  to  gain  universal 
belief  of  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
he  pretended  to  have  formerly  passed  for 
the  son  of  Mercury.  He  asserted  he 
was  once  an  inhabitant  of  a  fisherman. 
He  visited  the  infernal  regions  and  saw 
Herod  chained  to  a  pillar,  and  Homer 
suspended  from  a  tree  surrounded  by 
serpents  for  the  lies  he  had  told  about 
the  gods.  He  at  one  time  buried  him- 
self in  a  cavern  which  he  had  formed  in 
the  earth,  and  after  a  year  came  out  and 
told  the  people  that  he  had  been  to  the 
infernal  regions,  and  in  order  to  gain 
credence  to  his  fiction,  he  related  all 
that  had  happened  during  his  absence, 
which  had  been  written  by  some  one  for 
him  exactly  as  the  events  had  occurred 
during  his  subterranean  abode.*  He 
was  highly  venerated  by  his  disciples — 
so  much  so,  that  when  they  wished  to 
prove  any  assertion,  they  conceived  it 
placed  beyond  doubt  if  they  could  sup- 
port it  with  an  autos  ephe,  or  "  he  said 
it."  We  had  his  esoteric  and  exoteric 
philosophy — his  private  and  public  dog- 
mas. It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  esoteric  members — who  were  the 
genuine  disciples — to  receive  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Py- 
thagoras. To  others  it  was  delivered  in 
brief  precepts  and  dogmas  under  the 
concealment  of  symbols.     The  exoteric 


members  were  taught  after  the  Egyptian 
manner — by  images  and  symbols,  wbiofa, 
our  authority  remarks,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  obscure  to  those  who  were 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
school.f  They  who  were  admitted  to 
this  privilege  were  trained  from  their 
first  admission  to  observe  invariable  silence 
with  respect  to  the  recondite  doctrinee 
of  their  master.  That  his  wisdom  might 
not  pass  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  we 
are  told,  they  committed  it  chiefly  to 
memory,  and  when  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  writing,  they  were 
careful  not  to  suffer  their  minutes  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sohooLt 
Masons,  looking  to  the  purity  of  the 
principles  inculcated  in  the  school  of  this 
Grecian  sage,  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  ceremonies,  the  great  respect  he  paid 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  hail  him  as 
an  ancient  brother:  and  there  is  no 
doubt  his  mysteries  were  the  most  per- 
fect approximation  to  the  original  sci- 
ence of  Vice-masonry. II  We  are  indebted 
to  Pythagoras  for  several  remarkable 
discoveries  in  geometry,  music  and  as- 
tronomy.2 

Mr.  Lewes  states  of  his  system,  that 
there  is  more  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  more  difficult 
to  seize  and  represent  accurately,  and  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  that  history  for 
the  position  it  occupies,  we  shall  now  turn 
to  Socrates.  Instead  of  rendering  ac- 
cess to  his  teachings  difficult  to  attain, 
all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  might 
learn  of  him  without  money  and  without 
price.  He  made  it  a  principle  to  refuse 
to  accept  any  remuneration.  His  teach- 
ings were  free  to  all.  He  had  no  esoteric 
doctrines  for  the  few  and  privileged. 
While  professing  to  know  nothing,  he 
was  wise  and  pure, — "Athena's  wisest 
son.''  He  had  almost  entirely  neglected 
the  pursuit  of  physical  science,  and  hod 
employed  himself  almost  exclusively  in 
the  study  of  Ethics — in  determining 
what  were  the  proper  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  what  course  of 
conduct  was  most  conducive  to  the  hap- 
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piness  of  man — ^the  great  and  prime  end, 
after  all,  of  his  earthly  purstiite.  The 
questions  which  absorbed  his  contempla- 
tions were  of  that  practical  character  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  which 
concerned  man's  happiness.  Such  as — 
What  is  piety?  What  is  impiety?  What 
is  the  honourable  ?  What  is  the  base  ? 
What  is  the  just  ?  What  the  unjust  ? 
What  is  temperate  or  unsound  mind? 
What  is  the  character  fit  for  a  citisen  ? 
What  is  authority  over  men?*  He 
was  absorbed  in  what  regarded  the  life 
of  the  individual  rather  than  in  consid- 
eration of  matter  and  the  objective  world. 
His  reveries  related  to  the  government  of 
the  conduct  of  the  microcosm  rather  than 
to  the  constituent  elements  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  governed. 
His  mind  had  strided  into  its  intellectual 
epoch.  He  took  ground  agtunst  atheism 
and  the  mere  materialist,  and  maintained 
against  the  fool  that  there  was  a  God — 
that  the  soul  of  man  existed  after  the  un- 
winding of  this  mortal  coil.  In  his 
philosophy,  truth — the  truth — was  the 
end  and  aim  of  his  pursuit.  That  which 
he  could  not  explain  or  fathom  by  the 
plummet  of  finity,  and  which  his  age 
was  in  the  rear  of,  he  did  not,  therefore, 
deny  or  reject,  but  suffered  it  to  remain 
as  he  found  it,  subject  to  any  future  ray 
which  might  be  subsequently  ehed  over 
its  mysterious  and  profound  depth  by  the 
light  of  future  devdopment  or  investiga- 
tion. Temperance,  benevolence,  piety, 
jusUce— these  with  him  were  the  things 
that  were  needful.  Great  in  his  dogmas, 
he  was  great  in  his  mode  or  method  of 
elucidating  them.  The  Socratic  method 
was  not  only  a  mode  of  argumentation ; 
it  included  a  life-acting  principle.  As 
was  his  demeanor  as  a  private  citizen,  so 
was  his  conduct  in  these  public  positions 
to  which  he  was  called.  He  manifested  the 
same  sense  of  justice,  the  same  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  laws  that  he  professed, 
taught  and  practiced  in  his  life,  as  in  his 
death.  There  are  two  instances  which 
may  be  referred  to  in  which  his  name 
prominently  appears  in  the  history  of 
Athens.    He  refused  to  impeach  the  six 


generals  who  were  aooused  of  having 
neglected  those  who  were  killed  or  wreck- 
ed at  the  famous  batUe  of  Arginusse. 
Deeming  the  mode  of  procedure  against 
them  illegal,  he  boldly  voted  against 
their  execution.  The  other  occasion  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  thirty  when  Soo- 
rates  was  commanded,  as  we  read,  to- 
gether with  others,  to  seise  and  bring  to 
Athens  Leon  of  Salamis,  a  man  repre- 
sented as  blameless  in  life  but  of  large 
possessions,  which,  it  is  said,  was  not  only 
a  sufficient  crime  of  itself  in  the  estima- 
tion of  bis  persecutors,  but  acted  as  a 
strong  stimulus  to  their  avarice.  Soc- 
rates refused  to  obey,  fearless  of  all  per- 
sonal consequences.  Thus  his  actions 
were  the  results  of  his  principles  and 
philosophy,  one  of  the  prominent  dog- 
mas of  which  was,  that  ''no  outward 
violence  could  render  the  virtuous  man 
criminal  or  really  unhappy.''  But  al- 
though his  poverty  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  his  safety  in  this  case,  his  death 
was  finally  compassed.  This  was  effected 
afler  the  downfall  of  the  thirty,  whose 
tyranny  and  oppression  he  so  fearlessly 
resisted  and  despised.  He  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  Sophists.  Indeed,  it  was 
perhaps  to  their  malevolence  that  his 
persecution  and  death  may  be  traced. 
In  Greece,  as  in  all  popular  governments, 
eloquence  was  the  mighty  lever  by  aid 
of  which  the  political  aspirant  became 
elevated  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  It  formed,  indeed, 
an  essential  element  in  the  character  of 
him  who  aimed  to  attain  prominence  and 
power.  In  our  own  land  its  power  is 
felt  and  acknowledged.  The  Sophists 
"professed  to  teach  this  art  by  which,  not 
only  was  power  and  prominence  in  the 
State  to  be  obtained,  but  wealth  also. 
They  professed  to  teach  the  art  of  advo- 
cating each  side  of  a  question  regardless 
of  the  justice  of  either.  They  ignored 
truth  whenever  it  opposed  itself  as  a 
barrier  to  success.  The  Athenian  peo- 
ple were  passionately  fond  of  controversy. 
They  delighted  to  oppose  one  antagonis- 
tic principle  to  anotiier  purely  for  sake 
of  argument  or  disputation.   In  this  view 
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tfaej  were  not  uDlike  the  individual  of 
whom  Sidney  Smith  speaks,  who  was  so 
fond  of  disputation,  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  get  up  out  of  his  hed  at  mid- 
night, put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  contradict  the  watchman  who  was 
crjing  the  hour.  The  tendency  of  the 
sophistical  school  was  to  retard  the  progress 
of  truth.  As  characterized  by  an  English 
writer,  "  theirs  was  a  narrow  and  con  tracts 
ed  theory  of  the  abstract  value  and  na- 
ture of  truth.  Its  aim  was  to  show  that 
the  worse  was  the  better  reason.  For 
teaching  this  they  charged  and  received 
large  fees.  It  was  declamation  without 
knowledge,  subtlety  without  comprehen- 
sion, paradoxical  without  ingenuity,  a 
display  of  the  form  without  the  essence 
of  reasoning,  a  fruitless  and  barren  ex- 
ercise of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect, undertaken,  not  for  the  high  and 
noble  purpose  of  extending,  but  check- 
ing the  progress  of  sound  knowledge  and 
truth  among  mankind.''*  Such  a  train- 
ing, it  has  been  thought,  induced  skep- 
ticism— ^for,  by  disregarding  truth  as  a 
thing  nothing-worth,  they  became  doubt- 
ers.f  To  this  point  we  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  refer  hereafter,  Protagoras, 
an  eminent  one  among  them,  is  said  to 
have  held  that  knowledge  was  mere 
opinion  or  sense.  To  Pilate's  interroga- 
tory he  doubtless  would  have  replied, 
truth  is  that  which  each  individual  be- 
lieres  to  be  so.  Just  as  is  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  regarding  the  term  matter  as 
popularly  understood,  that  which  is  seen 
— ^not  in  its  philosophical  sense,  a  sub- 
stance, substans,  lying  under  phenom^ 
ena— matter  only  exists  when  there  i» 
a  mind  to  perceive  it,  nothing  exists  but 
what  is  perceived,  or,  it  has  no  objectiTe 
existence  independent  of  mind.  So,  in 
like  manner,  knowledge  or  truth,  accord- 
ing to  Protagoras,  was  that  only  which 
was  perceived  by  the  individual— or, 
that  which  each  believed  to  be  true  was 
true.  Hence,  whatever  he  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  so  was  not  true.  So  that 
truth  was  made  to  have  no  objecUve, 
independent  existence;   it  was   not  an 


outward  standard,  but  was  made  to  de* 
pend  upon  what  has  been  called  the  un- 
stable and  shifting  quicksand  of  indi- 
vidual belief.^  A  manifest  absurdity — 
for,  opposite  and  antagonistic  assertions 
might  be  and  are  believed  by  different 
individuals.  But  truth  is  objective.  It 
is  outside  of  man.  Its  existence  is  in- 
dependent of  man's  conception  of  it. 
This  is  so  both  in  physics  and  morals^ 
To  be  assimilated  it  must  be  brought  by 
man  within  the  realm  and  range  of  his 
subjectivity.  It  is  to  him  an  objective 
rule,  a  standard  of  measurement  exterior 
to  him ;  a  law  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  world  to  which  man's  subjective 
notions  of  it  must  be  made  to  conform, 
and  by  which  his  belief  and  notions  and 
conceptions  of  it  must  be  measured  as 
by  an  authorised  and  prescribed  stand- 
ard. Like  the  definition  of  law,  it  may 
be  said  to  prescribe  what  is  right  and 
prohibit  what  is  wrong.  The  Bible, 
the  Bible — proclumed  Ohillingworth— 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  True. 
But  the  Bible  is  not  the  leather,  the  pa- 
per and  the  ink  o£  which  its  external  form 
is  made  up— these  may  be  regarded  as  its 
accidents.  Its  meaning  constitutes  its  es- 
sence. It  is  the  truth  of  the  Bible  which 
is  really  the  Bible.  This  meaning— this 
truth — is  a  unity ;  but  individual  opin- 
ion, individual  conceptioo,  have  made  it 
a  plurality.  But  it  is  said,  as  Plato 
sdd,  whatever  appears  true  to  the  in- 
dividual mind  is  true  to  it  If  this  be 
so,  how  are  we  to  view  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  metaphysician?  In  his 
sublime  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  St.  Paul  startlingly 
proclaims,  "  If  Ghrist  be  not  raised, 
your  faith  is  vain."— As  if  he  had  said, 
if  it  be  not  a  truth  existent  and  olgeo- 
tive,  independent  of  individual  belief 
and  conception,  that  Christ  has  been 
really  and  objectively  raised'  from  the 
dead,  no  belief  of  yours,  no  sul^jective 
notion  of  yours,  that  he  has  been  so 
rabed  from  the  dead  can  be  of  any  ben- 
efit to  you  whatever — ''your  faith  is 
vain,"  your  belief  is  in  an  untruth,  an 
unreality ;  it  is  no  truth ;  it  has  no  ob- 
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jeotive  ezisienoe;  it  is  a  mere  fancy, 
and  notwithstanding  your  sincerity  in 
entertaining  such  a  belief,  "  yon  are/' 
neverthelesB,  "yet  in  your  sins;"  and 
all  those  who  have  died,  "  fallen  asleep," 
entertaining  snch  a  notion,  "have  per- 
ished.'' And  so  conversely.  If  Christ 
has  been  raised,  no  disbelief  of  individ- 
ualism can  effect  in  any  manner  the  ob- 
jeotive  truth.  It  remains  independent ; 
and  in  order  to  your  benefit,  it  must  be 
enbraced — ^become  assimilated.  What  is 
the  objective  must  become  and  be  made 
by  you  your  subjective.  When,  there- 
fore, we  heed  the  cry,  "  the  Bible,  the 
Bible,"  in  which  cry  is  contained  the 
unlimited  right  and  supremacy  of  the 
theory  of  private  judgment  and  of  indi- 
vidaiJism,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  after  all,  the  Bible  is  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  although  this  truth  is  not 
even  dualistio,  yet  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism has  caused  to  spring  up  a  mul- 
titude of  pluralities,  each  claiming  to 
have  hold  of  truth,  conflicting  and  antag- 
onistic as  such  pluralities.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  Sophists — ^what  each  believed  to  be 
the  truth  was  the  truth.  "  Matter,"  said 
Ph>tagora8,  'Mn  itself  might  be  what- 
ever it  appeared  to  each.  All  that  is  per- 
ceived by  man  exists — that  which  is  per- 
oeived  by  no  man  does  not  exist.  If  one 
opinion  was  as  true  as  another,  argued 
^^tagoras,  that  is,  if  neither  were 
trne,  it  was  nevertheless  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  society  that  certain  opinions 
should  prevail {  and  if  Logic  was  power- 
less, Rhetoric  was  efScient  And  yet, 
Protagoras  was  a  teacher  of  excellent 
morality,  if  not  of  the  highest  abstract 
^ews  of  the  good."*  The  denial,  how- 
ever, of  abstract  Truth  and  abstract  Jus- 
tice, though  liable  to  be  pushed  to  im- 
moral consequences,  it  is  said,  so  far  as 
such  consequences  were  involved,  was 
not  maintained  by  the  Sophists.f  It  was 
against  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists, 
and  their  dogmas  that  Socrates  and  St. 
Pkkul  contended. 

We  have  noticed  what  has  been  said 
of  doubt — that  a  disregard  of  truth  leads 


to  doubt,  so  doubt  or  skepticnsm  leads  to 
looseness  of  life  or  morals  ?{  ^^  ^^ 
a  regard  for  truth  lead  to  doubt  or  skep- 
ticism, and  is  it  not  a  disregard  of  truth 
that  leads  to  looseness  of  life  or  morals  f 
la  it  not  by  doubting  that  we  are  led  to 
examination  in  order  that  the  mind  in- 
stead of  being  at  two, .  in  a  dualistio 
state  with  itself,  may  be  finally  brought 
to  that  oneness  of  condition  which  may 
be  said  to  be  its  state  of  content?  Has 
it  not  been  by  questioning,  by  doubt,  by 
skepticism,  that  the  falsity  of  long  re- 
ceived opinions  has  been  exposed,  old 
errors  exploded,  and  thus  new  additions 
made  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  T 
''  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  sua. 
pended  judgment  has  ia  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  been  ihe  invariable 
preliminary  to  all  the  intellectual  revo- 
lutions through  which  the  human  mind 
has  passed ;  and  without  it  there  oould 
be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilisar 
tion.  In  physics  it  is  the  necessary  pre- 
cursor of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ; 
in  theology,  of  toleration."  ||  It  was  a 
disregard  of  truth  which  rendered  Oom- 
modus  and  Elagabalus  indifferent,  not 
skeptical  or  doubtful,  as  to  the  Chria- 
tian  religion.  They  oared  not  whether 
truth  or  error  prcvailed^i  It  was  a  re- 
gard for  truth,  as  they  conceived  it,  and 
which  made  them  honest  and  aealous  in 
contending  for  it  and  its  prevalence,  that 
St.  Paul,  and  Julian,  and  Aurelius,  were 
bitter  persecutors.ir  Had  the  good  Au- 
relius been  more  doubtful,  more  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  subjective 
convictions,  he  might  have  been  led  to 
oMike  that  examination  which  might  have 
resulted  in  altering  his  ideas  of  the 
truth.  The  disregard  of  truth  in  Corn- 
modus  and  Elagabalus,  though  accompa- 
nied by  looseness  of  life  and  morals,  did 
not  lead  to  doubt  or  skepticism,  but  was 
the  effect  of  indifference.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  the  precepts 
and  principles  of  the  Sophists  favoured 
the  natural  propensities.  So  that  each 
man's  opinion  being  the  standard  or 
measure  of  truth,  inclination  became  the 
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•tandttd  or  meftsare  of  good.*  It  may 
be  readily  conoeived  bow  strenuoas,  bold 
and  nnoomproiiiising  would  be  the  oppo- 
ution  to  sach  a  Bystem  of  a  lo?er  of 
truth  like  Socrates.  And  he  did  oppose 
it  "  Whilst  the  brilliant  Sophists  were 
reaping  money  and  renown  by  protest- 
ing against  philosophy,  and  teaching  the 
word-jugglery  which  they  called  Dispu- 
tation and  Oratory,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared among  them  a  strange  antagonbt. 
He  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  them. 
They  had  slighted  Truth ;  they  had  de- 
nied her.  He  had  made  her  his  soul's 
mistress ;  and,  with  patient  labour,  with 
untiring  energy,  did  his  large,  wise  soul 
toil  after  perfect  oommunion  with  her. 
They  had  deserted  Truth  for  Money  and 
Benown.  He  had  remained  constant  to 
her  in  porerty.  They  professed  to  teach 
everything.  He  only  knew  that  he 
knew  no&ing ;  and  denied  that  anything 
could  be  taught.  Tet  he  believed  that 
he  could  be  of  serrice  to  his  fellow-men, 
not  by  teaching,  but  by  helping  them  to 
learn.  His  mission  was  to  examine  the 
thoughts  of  others.  What  his  mother 
did  for  women  he  could  do  for  men. 
He  was  an  accoucher  of  ideas."t  An 
"  intellectual  obstetrician."  { 

The  mode  of  argumentation  introduced 
by  Socrates  has  acquired  for  it  the  dis- 
tinctiTO  name  of  the  Socratio  Method. 
According  to  Schwegler,  the  result  of  the 
Soeratic  Method  was  to  lead  the  sub- 
ject to  know  that  he  knew  nothing. 
This  was  the  negatiTC  result,  so-called. 
Its  positiye  side,  we  are  told,  resulted 
from  his  assiduous  questioning,  by  his 
interrogatory  dissection  of  the  notieba 
of  him  with  whom  he  might  be  convers- 
ing, whence  he  knew  how  to  elicit  a 
thought  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
unconscious — and  how  to  help  him  to  a 
new  thought  II  And  this  method,  its 
positive  side,  is  the  so-called  art  of  in- 
tellectual obstetrics — ^helping  a  man  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  thought  This  was 
his  posiUon,  rather  to  help  others  to 
bring  forth  thoughts  than  to  produce 
them  himself— and,  also,  because  he 
took  upon   himself  to   distinguish  the 


birth  of  an  empty  thought — a  thought 
without  life  and  still-born,  as  it  were, 
from  one,  rich  in  its  content,  that  is,  we 
presume,  its  capacity  and  fullness  or 
completeness.] 

It  is  clear  to  the  least  reflecting,  that  in 
order  to  gain  the  ear  and  confidence  of 
him  whom  we  wish  to  convince,  it  is  wise 
to  gain  his  good  will.  We  must  divest 
the  hearer  of  all  suspicion  as  to  our  mo- 
tives and  impress  him  with  the  idea  and 
truth  that  we  desire  to  convince  him,  in 
order  to  his  own  building  up.  By  the 
questions  which  Socrates  propounded,  the 
listener  was  led,  as  it  were,  impercepti- 
bly to  the  admissions  designed.  We  se- 
lect out  of  the  Memorabilia,  a  character- 
istic specimen  which  exhibits  this  method. 
Glancon  was  a  young  Athenian  who  de- 
sired to  enter  into  public  life.  Owing  to 
his  youth,  inexperience  and  incapacity, 
his  relations  and  friends  wished  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  notion  he  had  con- 
ceived, and  had  perhaps  expressed  this 
desire  to  Socrates,  who  "meeting  him 
by  chance  first  stopped  by  addressing  him 
as  follows,  that  he  might  be  willing  to 
listen  to  him. 

Glauoon,  have  you  formed  an  intention 
to  govern  the  state  for  us? 

I  have,  Socrates,  replied  Glaucon. 

By  Jupiter,  rejoined  Socrates,  it  is  an 
honorable  office,  if  any  other  among  men 
be  so ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  if  you  attain 
your  object,  you  vnll  be  able  yourself  to 
secure  whatever  you  may  desire,  and  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  benefit  your  friends ; 
you  will  raise  your  father's  house  and  in- 
crease the  power  of  your  country ;  you 
will  be  celebrated,  first  of  all  in  your  own 
city,  and  afterwards,  throughout  Greece, 
and  perhaps  also,  like  Themistocles, 
among  the  Barbarians;  and  wherever 
you  may  be,  you  will  be  an  object  of  gen- 
eral admiration. 

Glaucon,  hearing  this,  was  highly  ela- 
ted, and  cheerfully  stayed  to  listen.  Soc- 
rates next  proceeded  to  say — 

But  it  is  plain,  Glaucon,  thatif  you  vnsh 
to  be  honored,  you  must  benefit  the  State. 

Certunly,  answered  Glauoon. 

Then  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  said 
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Sooratefl,  do  not  hide  from  lu  how  yon 
ioteod  to  act,  but  inform  us  with  what 
proceeding  you  will  begin  to  benefit  the 
State? 

But  as  Glaucon  was  silent,  as  if  just 
oODsidering  how  he  should  begin,  Socra- 
tes said,  as  if  you  wished  to  aggrandise 
the  family  of  a  friend,  you  would  endei^ 
tor  to  make  it  richer,  tell  me  whether 
you  will  in  like  manner  also  endeavor  to 
make  the  State  richer  7 

Assuredly,  said  he. 

Would  it  then  be  richer,  if  its  roYenues 
were  increased  ? 

That  is  at  least  probable,  said  Glaucon. 

Tell  me  then,  proceeded  Socrates,  from 
what  the  revenues  of  the  State  arise,  and 
what  is  their  amount :  for  yon  have  doubt- 
leu  considered,  in  order  that  if  any  of 
them  fall  short,  you  may  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, and  that  if  any  of  them  fail,  yoa 
may  procure  fresh  supplies. 

These  matters,  by  Jupiter,  replied 
Glaucon,  I  have  not  considered. 

Well  then,  said  Socrates,  if  you  have 
omitted  to  consider  this  point,  tell  me  at 
least  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State; 
for  you  undoubtedly  mean  to  retrench 
whatever  is  superfluous  in  it. 

Indeed,  replied  Glaucon,  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  torn  my  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

We  will,  therefore,  siud  Socrates,  put 
off  making  our  State  richer  for  the  pree- 
eat ;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  him  who  is 
ignorant  of  its  expenditure  and  its  income 
to  manage  those  matters  ? 

OBnt,  Socrates,  observed  Glancon,  it  is 
possible  to  enrich  the  State  at  the  expense 
of  onr  enemies. 

Extremely  possible  indeed,  replied  Soc- 
rates, if  we  be  stronger  than  they ;  but 
if  we  be  weaker,  we  may  lose  all  that  we 
have. 

What  you  say  is  true,  said  Glauoon. 

Accordingly,  said  Socrates,  he  who  de- 
liberates with  whom  he  shall  go  to  war, 
ought  to  know  the  force  both  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  enemy,  so  that^  if  that 
of  his  own  country  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  he  may  advise  it  to  enter  upon 
the  war,  but,  if  inferior,  may  persuade  it 
to  be  cautious  of  doing  so. 

You  say  rightly,  said  Glaucon. 


In  the  first  place,  then,  proceeded  Soc- 
rates, tell  us  Uie  strength  of  the  conntry 
by  land  and  sea,  and  next  that  of  the 
enemy. 

But,  by  Jnpiter,  exclaimed  Glauoon,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  tell  you  on  the  mo- 
ment, and  at  a  word. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  it  written  down, 
said  Socrates,  bring  it,  for  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  what  it  is. 

But  to  say  the  truth,  replied  Glancon, 
I  have  not  yet  written  it  down. 

We  will  therefore  put  off  considering 
about  war  for  the  present,  said  Socrates, 
for  it  is  very  likely  that,  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  those  subjects,  and  as 
you  are  just  commencing  your  adminis- 
tration, you  have  not  yet  examined  into 
them.  But  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
I  am  quite  sure  you  have  directed  your 
attention,  and  that  yon  know  how  many 
garrisons  are  in  advantageous  portions, 
and  how  many  not  so,  what  number  of 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them, 
and  what  number  would  be  insufficient, 
and  that  you  will  advise  your  country- 
men to  make  the  garrisons  and  advanta- 
geous positions  stronger,  and  to  remove 
the  useless  ones. 

By  Jove,  replied  Glaucon,  I  shall  re- 
commend them  to  remove,  them  all,  as 
they  keep  guard  so  negligently,  that  the 
property  is  secretly  carrieil  off  out  of  the 
country. 

Tet,  if  we  remove  the  gyrisons,  said 
Socrates,  do  you  not  think  that  liberty 
will  be  given  to  any  body  that  pleases  to 
pillage  t  But,  added  he,  have  you  gone 
personally  and  examined  as  to  this  fact, 
or  how  do  you  know  that  the  garrisons 
conduct  themselves  with  such  negligence/ 

I  form  my  conjectures,  sfdd  he. 

Well  then,  inquired  Socrates,  shall  we 
settle  about  these  matters  also,  when  we 
no  longer  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  have 
obtained  certain  knowledge  7 

Perhaps  that,  said  Glauoon,  will  be  the 
better  course. 

To  the  silver  mines,  however,  said  Soc- 
rates, I  know  that  you  have  not  gone,  so 
as  to  have  the  means  of  telling  us  why  a 
smaller  revenue  is  derived  from  them 
than  came  in  some  time  ago. 

I  have  not  gone  thither,  sfud  he. 
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Indeed  the  pl«oe,  taid  Soerfttee,  is  said 
to  be  unbealthj,  so  that,  when  it  is  ne- 
eessarj  to  bring  it  under  conrideratfon, 
this  will  be  a  safficient  exoase  for  yon. 

YoQ  jest  with  me,  said  Qlauoon. 

I  am  sore,  however,  proceeded  Socra- 
tes, that  yoa  have  not  neglected  to  con- 
rider,  but  haye  oalonlated,  how  long  the 
com,  which  is  produced  in  the  country, 
will  suffice  to  maintain  the  city,  and  how 
mnch  il  requires  for  the  year,  in  order 
that  the  city  may  not  suffer  from  scarcity 
unknown  to  you,  but  that  from  your  own 
knowledge,  you  may  be  able,  by  giving 
your  adrice  oonceming  the  necessaries  of 
life,  to  support  the  city  and  preserTC  it. 

Ton  propose  a  vast  field  for  me,  obser- 
ved Qkuioon,  if  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  attend  to  such  subjects. 

Nevwtlieless,  proceeded  Socrates,  a 
man  cannot  ordor  his  house  properly,  un- 
less he  ascertains  all  that  it  requires,  and 
takes  care  to  supply  it  with  every  thing 
neeessary ;  but  since  the  city  consists  of 
more  than  ten  tiiousand  houses,  and  since 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  so  many  at 
once,  how  is  it  that  yon  have  not  tried  to 
aid  one  first  of  all,  suppose  that  of  your 
unde,  for  it  stands  in  need  of  help  7  If 
you  be  able  to  assist  that  one,  you  may 
proceed  to  assist  more ;  but  if  you  be 
unable  to  benefit  one,  how  will  you  be 
abla  to  benefit  many  t  Just  as  it  is  plain 
that,  if  a  man  cannot  carry  the  weight  of 
a  talent,  he  need  not  attempt  to  carry  a 
greater  weight 

Bull  would  improve  my  uncle's  house, 
said  Glauoon,  if  he  would  but  be  persua- 
ded by  me. 

And  then,  resumed  Socrates,  when  you 
cannot  persuade  your  uncle,  do  you  ex- 
pect to  make  all  the  Athenians,  together 
with  your  uncle,  yield  to  your  arguments? 
Take  care,  Qlauoon,  lest  while  you  are 
eager  to  acquire  glory,  you  meet  with  the 
reverse  of  it.  Do  yon  not  see  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  a  person  to  speak  of,  or 
undertake,  what  he  does  not  understand  T 
Contemplate,  among  other  men,  such  as 
you  know  to  be  characters  that  plainly 
talk  o^  and  attempt  to  do,  what  they  do 
not  know,  and  consider  whether  they  ap- 
pear to  yon,  by  such  conduct,  to  obtain 
more  applause  or  censure,  whethw  they 


seem  to  be  more  admired  or  despised  t 
Contemplate,  again,  those  who  have  some 
understanding  of  irfaat  they  say  and  do, 
and  you  will  find,  I  think,  in  all  transae- 
tions,  that  such  as  we  praised  and  admi- 
red are  of  the  number  of  those  who  have 
most  knowledge,  and  Uiat  those  who  in- 
cur censure  and  neglect  are  among  thoee 
that  have  least  If  therefore  you  desire 
to  gain  esteem  and  reputation  in  your 
country,  endeavor  to  succeed  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  what  you  vrish  to  do ;  for 
if,  when  you  excel  others  in  this  qualifi- 
cation, you  proceed  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  State,  I  shall  not  wonder  if  you 
very  easily  obtain  what  you  desire. 

In  Eutyphron,  or  of  Holiness,  one  of 
the  so-called  divine  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Socrates,  as  is  usual,  is  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors. In  it  the  superstition  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  plurality  of  gods  ac« 
attacked  in  the  hope,  as  is  said,  of  bring- 
ing them  to  acknowledge  the  one  Qod. 
They  were  a  people  opposed  to  innova- 
tion, and,  it  will  be  remembered,  charged 
St  Paul  vnth  being  a  setter-fiurtii  of 
strange  gods.  Aristophanes,  in  his  Com- 
edy of  the  Clouds,  had  represented  Soo- 
rates  suspended  in  a  basket,  giving  out 
that  he  walked  upon  the  winds.  The 
philosopher  was  also  repreeented  as  en* 
oouraging  parental  disobedience,  together 
with  other  false  and  unfounded  charges. 
Socrates,  it  is  reported,  preferred  Euripi- 
des to  Aristophanes,  and  it  has  been  su|^ 
gested  that  the  jealousy  of  tiie  latter  was 
stimulated  to  compose  his  Comedy.  It  ia 
said  to  have  no  small  influence  upon  the 
Athenian  mind  and  induced  aoquiesoenee 
in  the  chaiges  against  the  philosopher. 
The  charge  of  corrupting  the  Atheniaa 
youth  ma  attempted  to  be  sustained  by 
reference  to  tiie  characters  of  Alcibiades 
and  Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  is  repreeented  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unoom* 
promising  of  the  thirty. 

Socrates  disdained  to  follow  the  preva- 
lent custom  of  appealing  to  his  judges, 
and  refused  to  avail  himself  of  those 
means  of  moving  them,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  on  such  occasions  by  those 
charged  with  capital  offences.    He  held, 
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we  read,  tiist  "a  priaoner  amugned 
ought  not  to  make  it  his  boBinees  to  raise 
the  pity  of  the  judge — ^fbr  a  jadge,  said 
he,  is  not  placed  on  the  bench  to  oblige 
people  by  a  Yiolation  of  the  laws,  bat  to 
do  jostioe  pursuant  to  them.  He  swears 
to  this  purpose  and  his  oath  ought  to  be 
iayidable.  An  honest  man  should  not 
•elicit  hb  judge  to  be  guilty  of  peijury, 
•ad  a  judge  should  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  inveigled:  else  two  innocent  persons 
will  become  two  criminals.''  Such  were 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  governed 
in  this  most  critical  period  of  his  life — 
and  sudi  was  the  character  of  his  defence. 
A  perfect  model,  says  Montaigne,  of  the 
conduct  of  an  honest  man  in  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life  —and  especially  of  the  man- 
ner how  a  person  unjustly  accused  ought 
to  defend  himself  After  citing  a  passage 
from  his  Apology,  Montiugne  continues, 
''Is  not  this  innocent,  true,  frank  and  in- 
fimtile  pleading,  of  lin  unimaginable  lof- 
tiness and  just  beyond  all  example. 
I&ould  a  suppliant  voice  have  been  heard 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Socrates  ?  that  lofty 
virtue  have  struck  sail  in  the  height  of 
its  glory?  and  his  rich  and  powerful  na- 
ture have  committed  his  defence  to  art — 
and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renoun- 
ced truth  and  eimplidty,  the  ornaments 
of  his  speaking,  to  adorn  and  deck  itself 
vrith  the  embellishments  of  figures  and 
equivocations  of  premeditated  speech? 
He  did  very  wisely  and  like  himself,  not 
to  oorrupt  the  tenor  of  an  incorrupt  life 
and  so  sacred  an  image  of  human  form — 
to  spin  out  his  decrepitude — the  poor  eke- 
ing  of  a  year,  and  to  betray  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He 
owed  his  life  not  to  himself,  but  to  the 
example  of  the  world."  So  wrote  Mon- 
tidgne.  But  no  effect  was  produced  upon 
his  judges.  He  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  resolutely  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
the  means  of  escape  proffered  by  his 
fHeods,  choonng  rather  to  submit  to  the 
sentence  passed  against  him,  and  thus  to 
manifest  his  obedience  to  the  laws,  by 
firmly  undergoing  their  penalty.  The 
last  morning  of  his  life  he  passed  in  rea- 


soning  with  his  friends  gn  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  and  the  happiness  which 
results  from  a  virtuous  life.  This  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Plato  in  his  Pho- 
don.  He  then  took  the  cup»  and  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age  passed  away. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates.  We 
care  not  to  notice  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency of  ordering  a  sacrifice  to  Escula- 
pius.  He  doubtiess  knew  that  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  he  entertained  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  or  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
moved,  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  mind 
of  the  multitude.  And,  he  may  have 
conceived  that  the  prevalent  religion  was 
better  than  none— or,  that,  even  supersti- 
tion, or  a  plurality  of  gods,  was  prefera- 
ble to  cold,  stem,  rigid,  nnhumanicing 
Atheism.  Theirs  was  a  religion — and, 
as  such,  had  its  forms  and  ceremonies — 
its  outward  and  visible  signs  or  symbols, 
which  tended  to  raise  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  and  inculcate  dependence  upon 
unknown  but  acknowledged  divine  power 
or  proridence. 

We  learn  fh>m  Chrecian  Antiquities 
that  the  Athenians  were  not  only  ready 
and  willing  to  worship  their  deities,  but 
they  made  and  consecrated  new  ones. 
Besides  this,  they  adopted  the  gods  of  the 
nations  with  whom  they  traded.  Hesiod» 
as  quoted  by  Bishop  Potter,  states  there 
were  thirty  thousand  gods  inhabiting  the 
earth.  Not  only  so,  they  observed  a  feast 
of  all  strange  guds.  And  for  fear  of 
omitting  any,  they  erected  altars  to  un- 
known gods.  But  none  was  allowed  to 
be  worshipped  till  approved  by  the  Areo- 
pagus.* It  was  for  acknowledging  aa 
unpatented  god  that  Socrates,  like  St. 
Paul,  was  brought  into  accusation.  It 
has  been  supposed  f  firom  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  this  court  and  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  that 
Socrates  was  condemned  by  it.  If  so,  his 
sentence  seems  the  more  surprising  un- 
less we  can  reach  the  conclusion  that  in 
that  early  day  this  court  had  greatiy  de- 
generated. It  is  represented  to  us  as  re- 
nowned as  the  meet  sacred  and  venerable 
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tribanal  in  all  Qreeoe— remarkable  fbr 
the  jasttee  of  its  deoisioDs  and  the  irre- 
{MToacbable  manners  of  its  members.  The 
qnalificationsof  membership  seem  to  hare 
heax  most  rigid,  exactiDg  and  exolusiye. 
To  be  seen  seated  in  a  public  hoase  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  exclude  au  Archon. 
To  laogh  was  regarded  an  unpardonable 
aot  of  levity.  In  the  days  of  its  primi- 
tire  purity,  we  are  told,  neither  pluutiff 
DOT  defendant  could  complain  of  the  jus- 
tice of  its  decinons.  So  widely  extend- 
ed was  its  renown  for  ability,  justice  and 
integrity,  that  foreign  powers  submitted 
their  controversies  to  its  arbitration.  Be- 
sides its  jurisdiction  over  a  multitude  of 
crimes,  matters  of  religion,  blasphemy, 
contempt  of  the  gods,  of  holy  mysteries, 
and  the  legimisation  of  new  gods,  came 
within  its  ]wovince.*  It  was  before  this 
court,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  St 
Paul  was  arraigned  as  a  setter-forth  of 
strange  gods.  The  Apostle  had  not  taken 
care  to  make  known  the  new  way  first  to 
the  Areopagus.  He  was  emboldened  by 
the  spirit  and  power  of  a  far  higher  com- 
mission— a  commission  which  made  it 
wo  to  him,  unless  he  preached  the  Gos^ 
peL  Plato,  it  is  said,  was  more  circum- 
spect or  less  bold.  He  refrained  from 
avowing  his  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  such  an  opinion  had  not  yet  been 
patented  by  the  Areopagus.  Such  being 
tke  nature  and  character  of  this  court,  it 
seems  unaccountable,  except  we  remem- 
ber the  versatility  of  tiiis  people  and  their 
oath  to  uphold  the  national  creed,  how 
they  could  have  condemned  to  death  such 
a  compatriot  as  Socrates,  without  mercy 
and  without  justice.  Having  the  power, ' 
we  may  suppose  they  would  have  autiior- 
iied  the  demonium  he  acknowledged. 
The  same  spirit  of  aggrandizement  which 
prompted  the  Athenian  people  to  appro- 
priate the  gods  of  their  neighbors,  is 
manifested  in  the  oath  prescribed  for  the 
Sphebi--or  those  who  had  attained  ma- 
tori^ — '*  my  endeavors  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  Athens  shall  never  cease  while 
there  are  wheat,  barley,  vineyards  and 
dive-tiees  without  its  limits. 


It  must  be  admitted,  however,  ik«t 
there  were  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  course  of  Socrates  relative  to  his  be- 
lief. There  must  be,  more  or  less,  in  all 
human  efforts  to  conform  the  conduct  to 
the  rule  of  the  inner  convictions.  We 
incline  to  wonder  why  he  enjoined  and 
practiced,  as  we  le«m  from  the  Memora- 
bilia, the  observance  of  the  national  rdi^ 
gion  and  respect  to  the  gods  of  the  men 
of  Athens — while,  according  to  Rollin, 
no  man  of  the  Pagan  world  spoke  of  the 
Divinity  and  of  the  adoration  due  to  Him, 
in  so  pure,  so  noble  and  so  respectful  a 
tone.  We  must,  however,  remember  not 
only  the  high  respect  for  the  laws  which 
he  professed  and  exhibited ;  but,  we  must 
likewise  bear  in  mind  the  oath  of  the 
Ephebi,  before  cited,  and  upon  taking 
which  every  Athenian  became  enrolled 
upon  the  list  of  dtisens.  "  I  will  fight 
to  my  last  breath  for  the  religion  and 
civil  interests  of  the  State.  I  will  always 
submit  myself  to  the  laws  and  magis- 
trates; and  I  will  constantiy  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  my  forefathers/'  Hence 
we  may  infer  the  jealousy  of  this  people 
at  any  manifeetaticm  of  unauthorised  in- 
novation, espemally  in  the  matter  of  the 
national  religion. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  matter,  thor 
indiriduality  became  merged,  absorbed, 
in  that  of  Athea  or  Athens.  In  private 
life,  frugal  and  poor.  In  every  thing 
public  and  calculated  to  exalt  the  State^ 
magnificent  With  them,  not  like  it  vras 
with  the  14th  Louis,  reUU,  ^est  moL — 
the  State  was  every  man — it  was  Athens^ 
Attica,  the  people,  the  commonwealth. 
This  national  characteristic  was  fordbly 
exemplified  in  the  splendid  age  of  Peri- 
cles,— the  age  when  Phideas,  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  colossal  image  of  tiie  goddcM, 
and  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Prop^saa  flourished^ 
and  when  those  splendid  works,  together 
with  the  Long  Walls,  joining  the  Pirous, 
planned  by  Themistodes,  carried  on  by 
Cimon  and  finally  completed  under  the 
administration  of  Pericles,  rose  in  their 
grandeur  to  adorn  and  fortify  the  city.f 
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Then  it  was  that  Athens  presented  an 
animating  scene  of  enterprise,  progress 
and  improrement ;  when  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  architect,  with  all  those 
subordinate  callings  dependent  npon 
them,  were  actively  employed,  and  Athens 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  the 
aspect  of  a  yast  work-shop,  where  all  was 
noise  and  bustle,  activity  and  employ- 
ment. Carpenters  and  masons,  smiths 
and  turners,  dyers  and  carvers  and  guild- 
ers, as  we  read,  were  thus  employed  at 
home  while  other  occupations  were  called 
into  exercise  in  the  procurement  of  ma- 
terials and  their  transport  by  land  and 
sea  *  As  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  re- 
marks, the  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings,  when  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  private  dwellings, 
expressed  the  majesty  of  the  common- 
wealth, before' which  the  greatness  of  the 
most  eminent  individual  sank  into  no- 
thingness. They  endeared  the  State  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were  re- 
garded as  monuments  of  the  past-^of 
Marathon  and  Salamis — and  pledges  of 
thefhture.  The  Parthenon  and  Propylada, 
as  the  Bishop  observes,  were  considered 
as  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
They  displayed  the  fruits  of  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  Athens  had  re- 
sisted the  barbariansf  But  though  libeN 
ty  was  their  passion — ^liberty  of  thought, 
freedom  of  opinion  and  publication,  in 
the  matter  of  religion  or  religious  belief, 
was  among  their  mala  prohibiicu 

In  the  Memorabilia,  Xenophon  attempts 
to  vindicate  his  master,  and  shows  that 
Socrates  used  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
that  he  recommended  they  should  be  con- 
sulted by  man  in  perplexing  circumstan- 
ces. Xenophon  is  regarded  as  adhering 
more  closely  to  his  master's  opinions — 
and  on  this  account  is  preferred  to  Plato; 
who,  being  as  is  represented,  of  more  ar- 
dent temperament  and  possessing  an  ea* 
ner  and  friller  flow  of  language,  could  not 
become  a  mere  copyist,  but  tinges  his 
master's  sentiments  at  times  with  the 
lively  colors  of  his  own  imagination. 

Socrates  was  a  man  of  a  will  of  steel — 


of  all-pervading  sincerity— of  deep  truth- 
fulness. Reason,  in  him,  was  as  in  all 
perhaps,  a  divine  power ;  for,  as  Ph>fBB- 
sor  Sewell  has  it,  the  Christian  fathers 
uniformly  assigned  the  knowledge  of 
truth  possessed  by  the  ancients  or  Greek 
philosophers,  just  as  much  as  the  faith  of 
Christians,  to  the  same  source,  if  not  to 
the  same  kind  of  inspiration ;  the  Logos, 
or  Word,  or  Reason  of  God.  And  if  the 
so-called  Christian  fathers  were  right  in 
this  supposition,  it  would  seem  that  more 
doubt  and  increased  skepticism  should  be 
encouraged  when  reading  statements 
which  attribute  the  knowledge  of  truth 
attained  by  the  ancients  to  those  so-called 
primitive  traditions  traced  from  the  East 
And  as  the  same  Professor  further  states, 
in  the  passage  already  cited,  it  may  be 
indeed  true  that  when  Greece  was  a  !»- 
xaar-house  of  morals,  the  noblest  minds 
were  raised  op  in  her  midst ;  men  sprang 
from  her  own  soil  to  grapple  with  the 
plague.  And  that,  instead  of  tracing  to 
the  East  and  to  Eastern  traditions,  the 
so-called  light  of  God's  primitive  revela- 
tions, the  light  which  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophic mind  kindled  for  itself,  and  by 
which  it  walked,  was,  indeed,  if  not  the 
same,  at  least  akin  to  that,  in  its  source 
of  the  Christian  faith;  the  Logos,  or 
Word,  or  Reason,  the  intellectual  power, 
original  and  inherent,  given  by  God,  by 
which  these  free  thinkers  of  Greece  were 
inspired  and  whidi  they  used  as  a  power 
bestowed.  In  Greece,  according  to  the 
rational  theory  of  a  remarkable  writer,! 
vigorous  and  original,  man  was  less  hum- 
bled by  the  external  environment,  than  in 
the  East.  He  thought  more  of  his  own 
powers ;  more  of  those  of  humanity.  And 
so,  human  nature  did  not  fkll  into  that 
discredit  into  which  it  fell  elsewhere.  In 
Greece  everything  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  war.  The  Greeks  had  more  re- 
spect for  human  powers.^  In  relation  to 
the  travels  of  some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers in  Egypt  allusion  has  been  before 
made.  It  is  asserted  that  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculos  were  the  only  two  an- 
cient writers  who  were  acquainted  with 
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Egypt  from  a  personal  knowledge.*  In 
a  note  the  writer  cited  says,  *'  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  positive  assertions  on  this 
pointy  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the 
supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Greeks,  and  it  is  even  questionable  if 
Plato  ever  visited  that  country." 

To  forsake  the  beaten  track  of  general 
opinion,  and  to  boldly  strike  out  into  a 
new  and  untrodden  path,  requires  a  de- 
gree of  self-reliance  unrealized  by  the 
multitude.  The  possession  of  such  self- 
reliance  forms  a  prominent  characteristic 
in  the  men  of  mark  of  every  age.  It  is 
a  disUnguishing  feature,  marking  them 
among  contemporaries  and  challenging, 
compelling,  if  not  their  admiration,  that 
of  a  succeeding  age.  To  be  sustained  by 
such  a  subjective  sentiment,  requires  for 
its  basis  the  firm  foundation  of  an  abi- 
ding faith  in  the  truth  of  the  convictions 
by  which  the  individual  is  swayed,  link- 
ed to  an  animating  hope  in  their  ultimate 
triumph  over  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
conventionalism.  No  matter  to  what 
bloody  extent  persecution  may  be  levelled 
against  him.  No  matter  how  firm  and 
enduring  the  chains  which  may  shackle 
his  perishable  body.  No  matter  what 
may  be  his  sufferings  when  stretched 
upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  ancient  or 


modern  torture.  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  discouragements  of  his  fellows, 
manifested  in  shrugs  of  incredulity  at 
what  may  be  deemed  the  mad  musingp  of 
the  visionary  or  the  dreamer, — such  a 
man  is  borne  up  against  them  all  by  the 
sustaining  influence  from  within — an  un- 
conquerable self-reliance  which  cheers, 
animates  and  bears  him  up  to  the  end. 
His  liberty  may  be  cloven  down  by  the 
arm  of  might,  of  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal intolerance  and  oppression — ^his  life 
itself  may  be  made  to  breathe  forth,  to  be 
yielded  up,  a  penalty  for  his  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  his  convictions ; 
but  throughout  all  his  trials,  he  remains 
firm  and  unconquered  by  a  world  of  op- 
posers.  The  imperishable  spirit  of  men- 
tal freedom,  that  bottomest  foundation  in 
the  human  soul,  which  has  in  every  age 
burst  up  through  the  crust  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  usurpation ;  the  protest 
of  the  soul  against  spiritual  or  political 
authority,  the  continuous  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  the  moral  life 
of  humanity  ;  will  live  forever.!  Such, 
in  kind,  was  the  self-reliance  of  Socrates. 
Of  his  convictions,  he  has  left  to  the 
world  in  the  writings  of  his  followers,  the 
sublime  evidence  of  a  life  incorrupt  and 
accordant. 


Non^ — In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  following  authorities  have  been  freely  con- 
snlted  and  the  language  of  some  of  them  adopted.  They  are  Rollin ;  Thirlwall's  Histo- 
ry of  Greece;  Blakey's  History  of  Logic;  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy;  Lives  of  An- 
cient Philosophers;  Plato's  Divine  Dialogues;  The  Apology  ;  Xenopbon's  Memorabilia; 
Sewell's  Christian  Morals ;  Bishop  Butler's  Charge  to  tlie  Clergy  of  Durham ;  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Works;  Montaigne's  Essays;  Potter's  Antiquities;  Schwegler's  History  of 
Philosophy ;  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ;  History  of  Greece  by  Society* 
for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England ;  Intro- 
duction. 

•  Buckle.  t  Calvert. 
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DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE .♦ 


"  Dreadfnl  people,  these  French !  Thej 
have  DO  domestic  life.  The  Yery  word 
Home  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  lan- 
guage. They  live  in  the  street,  in  the 
public  gardens,  in  the  cafes,  in  the  thea- 
tres, anywhere  but  under  their  roof.* 
Such  is  the  opinion  which  you  will  hear 
expressed  by  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the 
Americans  who  go  to  Paris.  Even  those 
who  are  old  residents  confess  with  a  sigh 
that  this  harsh  judgment  is  but  too 
true*  To  be  sure,  the  fluent  censor  is  a 
little  embarrassed,  if  you  ask  abruptly, 
"  Pray,  sir,,  how  many  French  familiea 
do  you  happen  to  know  V  But  be  quick- 
ly recovers  assurance,  and  answers  glib- 
ly, **  Know?  why  have  I  been  so  many 
years  in  Paris,  and  do  I  not  know  peo- 
ple?" He  knows  everybody — that  is, 
everybody  that  is  to  be  seen  in  public. 
Perhaps  he  has  received  his  education  in 
Paris.  He  has  been  a  student  in  the 
Latin  quarter.  He  is  an  habitu6  of  all 
the  cafes  on  the  Boulevards.  He  fre- 
quents all  the  theatres,  and  can  tell  (at 
least  through  his  opera-glass)  the  box  of 
every  distinguished  family.  Nay,  more, 
has  he  not  been  admitted  into  society? 
Can  he  not  report  the  talk  of  French 
salons?  ELas  he  not  had  the  entree  at 
Alexander  Dumas'?  Possibly  at  Lamar- 
tine's  and  Quizot's  ?  Nay,  more,  swell- 
ing with  Republican  pride,  has  he  not 
been  invited  to  the  balls  at  the  H6tel  de 
Yille,  and  even  at  the  Tuileries  ? 

After  such  a  string  of  triumphant  in- 
quiries, a  modest  stranger  is  pretty  well 
''shut  up,"  and  remains  sUent,  as  his  in- 
formant follows  up  the  victory ;  "  No,  no. 
I  tell  you,  there  is  no  domestic  life  in 
France.  A  Frenchman  lives  only  in  pub- 
lic. The  fireside,  the  foyer  is  hateful  to 
him."  It  hardly  occurs  to  this  confident 
talker  that  a  man  may  visit  a  country, 
and  even  live  in  it,  and  yet,  after  all,  not 
know  much  about  it ;  that  he  may  see 
thousands  in  the  streets,  in  the  gardens, 
or  the  shops,  in  business,  or  at  court, 
and  yet  see  none  in  the  interior  of  their 


own  dwellings;  that,  in  fine,  it  is  one 
thing  to  see  people,  and  another  to  see 
and  know  family  life. 

A  stranger  coming  into  Paris,  sees  only 
the  outside  of  the  French.  The  lift  he 
sees  is  the  life  of  hotels.  In  the  ehops 
he  meets  only  tradespeople  and  grisettee. 
At  court  he  meets  a  class  higher  fn  posi- 
tion, but  often  no  better  in  morals*  But 
neither  of  these  classes  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
French  character.  The  class  most  wor- 
thy of  respect  is  the  upper  class — the 
hatUe  bourgeoisie — composed  of  the  weal- 
thier merchants  and  bankers,  distin- 
guished advocates,  learned  professors, 
and  literary  men.  This  is  the  class 
which  is  most  important  to  know  to  judge 
the  French  fnirly,  and  yet  into  which  it 
is  most  difiicult  to  penetrate. 

To  what,  then,  amounts  this  boasted 
knowledge  of  French  society  ?  TraveUers 
see  the  outside  of  Paris — ^the  tinsel  and 
gilded  exterior  of  the  French  capital. 
But  of  its  interior  life  they  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant.  Hence  the  opinions 
which  they  give,  are  about  as  intelligent 
as  those  of  a  Southerner  who  comes 
North  in  the  summer  to  spend  his  money, 
and  goes  to  Saratoga,  and  Newport,  and 
Niagara.  In  New  York,  he  stops  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  or  the  Metropolitan, 
and  perhaps  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
flash  men  and  fast  women.  He  goes 
back,  swearing  that  New  York  is  the 
most  dissolute,  depraved,  corrupt  city  on 
earth,  when  the  poor  fool  has  not  been 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  a  single  re- 
spectable family. 

The  exclusion  of  such  men  from  socie- 
ty is  far  more  rigid  in  France  than  in 
America,  for  here  the  interior  of  a  family 
is  guarded  with  more  sacred  care  than 
with  us.  French  parents  are  quite 
shocked  at  the  freedom  with  which 
AmericSon  papas  and  mammas  allow 
strangers  to  visit  in  their  families.  They 
are  wary  of  those  whom  they  admit  to 
their  households.    They  are  suspicious 


*  From  SiTiDlBB  PiCTuais.    By  Henry  M.  Field. 
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of  foreisnen  more  than  of  their  own 
conn  try  men.  And  with  reason.  For  of 
the  one  or  two  handred  thousand  stran- 
gers always  in  Paris,  a  large  part  have 
oome  for  nothing  but  to  enjoy  a  life  of 
pleasure.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
of  all  the  mauvais  sujeU  who  infest  the 
French  capital,  young  Amerieans  are 
about  the  worst.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  our  countrymen  find  it  not  so  easy 
to  circulate  where  they  will,  and  eren 
old  residents  complain  that  it  is  yery  hard 
to  get  into  French  society ! 

Ten  years  ago  I  spent  six  months  in 
Paris.  I  saw  the  monuments  of  the  city, 
I  saw  also  a  roTolution,  and  many  thrill- 
ing events.  But  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  French  I  saw  nothing.  Nor  were 
others  better  off.  At  that  time  I  had  a 
friend  there,  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
life  abroad,  who  was  in  Paris  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and  remem- 
bered distinctly  the  morning  that  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  shot.  We  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  and  every  day  walked  and 
dined  together.  This  summer,  when  we 
went  to  Paris,  I  turned  into  the  old  street 
to  see  if,  perchance,  any  trace  of  him  lin- 
gered about  the  place.  Lo,  there  he  was 
still — ^in  the  same  hotel,  in  the  same  room, 
dining  erery  day  at  the  same  reetanrant 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  spending  the 
STening  at  Galignani's.  Here  he  has 
been  off  and  on  for  forty  years,  and  yet, 
from  what  I  know  of  his  habits,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  he  does  not  know, 
with  any  intimacy,  a  single  French  fami- 
ly. And  yet,  if  you  were  to  ask  him,  he 
would  deliver  a  lecture  an  hour  long  os 
the  immorality  of  the  French  capital, 
and  would  be  astounded  if  you  were  to 
intimate  that  there  were  portions  of 
French  society  which  he  had  not  seen. 

But  the  second  time  that  I  visited 
Paris,  it  was  with  one  who  had  been  born 
in  that  city,  and  there  passed  all  her 
early  life.  To  come  back  to  Paris  now 
was  like  coming  home.  And  so,  no 
sooner  wefe  we  within  the  walls,  than  we 
began  to  haunt  the  old  familiar  streets. 
What  endless  walks  we  took  along  the 
Boulevards,  looking  up  to  the  fronts  of 
the  houses,  half  ezpeoting  to  see  the  win- 


dows open,  and  some  dear,  familiar  form 
step  out  upon  the  baloony.  So  strong 
was  the  impression  of  these  scenes  revis- 
ited, that  it  was  several  days  before  we 
could  muster  courage  to  ask  if  those  we 
knew  were  living  or  dead  1  Many  a  time 
we  drove  to  a  street  of  which  we  knew 
6very  stone  in  the  pavement,  and  rang 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  asked  if  the 
loved  ones  were  there  still.  Generally, 
if  they  had  not  died,  they  were  living  in 
the  same  house.  The  French  do  not 
change  their  abodes — and  many,  many 
we  found  in  the  same  spot  where  we  had 
parted  years  ago^merchants  in  the  same 
counting-houses,  lawyers  g^ing  counsel 
in  the  same  chambers,  artists  in  the  same 
studios.  How  strange  were  the  mesM^ 
ries  which  came  back,  as  we  turned  into 
the  old  courts  and  passages,  and  heard 
our  own  footfall  on  the  accustomed  stair. 
Our  friends  included  some  of  all  profes- 
sions—lawyers, and  physicians,  and  pas- 
tors, artists,  and  architects,  and  profes- 
sors. Time  had  made  changes  in  their 
positions,  if  not  in  their  habita^ns. 
One  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  another 
a  distinguished  painter ;  one  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Crimean  vrar,  another 
had  become  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

But  in  all  we  found  ^e  same  cordial 
manner,  the  same  warm,  true  heart  It 
was  worth  crossing  the  sea  to  witness  the 
first  look  of  surprise,  thed  the  joyful  re- 
cognition, and  Use  cordial  greeting.  Of 
course  we  cannot  lift  the  veil  from  scenes 
so  sacred.  I  will  give  you  but  a  glimpse 
of  one  or  two  home-circles,  which  may 
show  you  how  strong  are  the  affections 
which  bind  together  a  Frenoh  family. 
Among  others  whom  we  visited,  was  an 
old  teacher  of  drawing.  We  found  him 
and  his  wife  still  living  in  the  same  spot. 
I  allude  to  them,  not  to  repeat  how  affeo- 
tionate  they  were  to  us,  but  to  note  the 
love  which  existed  among  themselves. 
They  had  one  son,  who  was  a  competitor 
for  the  National  prize  of  engraving. 
These  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  successful  candidate  is  sent 
to  Rome,  for  five  years,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. But  the  tests  to  which  they  are 
subjected  are  the  most  rigid  and  severe. 
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ilio  competitors  are  shai  up  in  the  Loavre 
for  three  months,  unable  to  go  out  or  to 
see  their  friends.  This  young  man  was 
not  permitted  even  to  see  his  mother. 
When  we  were  first  in  Paris,  in  June, 
he  was  undergoing  this  honorable  im- 
prisonment And  when  we  returned  in 
September,  he  had  not  yet  been  released. 
While  this  trial  was  going  on,  it  was  even 
painful  to  see  the  anxiety  of  the  parents. 
This  boy  was  their  darling  and  their 
pride.  His  mother  oould  hardly  speak 
of  him  without  tears — a  touching  rebuke, 
it  sesned  to  us,  to  those  mockers  who 
■Bjf  that  tiiere  is  no  family  affection  in 
France.  It  was  a  relief  to  us  when  we 
saw,  a  few  days  after,  that  the  conoours 
was  at  last  concluded.  Parliy  owing  to 
his  age,  for  he  was  the  youngest  of  all 
the  competitors,  the  first  prise  had  been 
awarded  to  another,  but  his  name  re- 
•mTcd  honorable  mention.  He  will  enter 
the  lists  another  year,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  soocessful. 

But  a  few  days  before  we  left  Paris, 
we  went  to  seek  a  very  old  friend  of  Mrs. 
F.,  eren  from  her  school-days,  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  whose  kind  home  she  had 
passed  many  a  happy  day  in  her  girlhood, 
ifhoa  she  had  a  Taoation  from  her  board- 
ing-school. We  could  not  leave  without 
seeing  him.  But  was  he  still  living? 
We  had  not  heard  from  him  for  years. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  hope 
and  fear  that  we  drove  to  the  street,  and 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  the  court 
True  enough,  the  name  was  still  there* 
But  this  is  often  retained,  even  when  the 
head  of  the  house  is  gone.  I  ascended 
to  the  counting-room,  and  asked  for  Mr. 

T .    Instantly  a  gentleman,  vnth  a 

kind,  open  countenance,  came  forward  to 
meet  me.  I  asked  if  he  knew  Madame 
F.,  of  New  Tork.  His  face  brightened 
at  the  name,  as  if  he  were  about  to  hear 
tidings  of  his  own  daughter,  and  when  I 
added  that  she  was  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
carriage  at  his  door,  he  rushed  down  to 
meet  her,  with  arms  wide  open,  as  if  to 
embrace  a  long  absent  child.    "Now 


come  right  into  my  office,  and  tell  me 
all  about  you.''  Swiftly  we  went  over 
the  years  that  had  passed.  At  length  we 
rose  to  go.  "  Now,"  said  he,  '*  Tuesday 
you  come  to  dine  with  us.  We  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  the  country,  near  St. 
Cloud.    I  shall  write  at  once  to  your  old 

friend,  Mademoiselle  ,  telling  her 

that  a  very  dear  friend  of  here  has  just 
arrived  from  America,  and  wishes  to  meet 
her/'  The  appointment  was  at  once  con- 
cluded, and  the  day  found  us  at  the  place. 
It  was  a  charming  country  box— just  like 
an  Englbh  Cottage,  surrounded  with 
trees,  with  a  lawn  in  front  The  family 
were  sitting  on  the  piaiza,  and  our  en- 
trance was  a  signal  for  a  general  saluta- 
tion. An  hour  later,  the  father,  with  his 
son,  his  partner  in  business,  returned 
from  the  city,  and  the  circle  was  complete. 
The  mother  of  the  family  was  absent 
having  gone  to  the  Pyrenees  for  the 
health  of  a  daughter.  But  beside  the 
&ther  was  a  maiden  sister — the  kind 
aunt  who,  in  so  many  French  families, 
performs  the  part  of  a  second  mother, 
and  the  former  teacher  and  beloved  friend, 
and  the  son  vrith  his  newly-married  bride, 
so  simply  and  modestly  dressed  that  it 
quite  made  me  ashamed  when  I  thought 
how  American  brides  are  flounced  and 
feathered.  We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
merriest  mood.  What  charming  gaiety 
was  there,  what  cordial  manners,  what 
hearty  kindness,  what  true  domestic  af- 
fection and  happiness  I  Those  were  gol- 
den hours.  Here,  then,  I  exclaimed,  is 
the  proof  that  there  is  no  domestic  life  in 
France  1  All  I  can  ask  for  my  country^ 
men  is,  that  their  hills  and  valleys  may 
be  dotted  all  over  with  spots  as  bright 
and  green. 

This  b  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  but 
a  fur  specimen  of  what  may  be  found 
everywhere  in  France,  in  this  upper  mid- 
dle class.  The  same  tender  affection,  the 
same  devotedness  to  each  other,  the  same 
constancy  and  truth,  are  the  light  of  ten 
thousand  happy  homes. 
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XXIV. 

HO?r  THB  TOWN  OP  STXFHENSBUBO,  OTHBR- 
WI8K  NEWTOWN,  WAS  SOLD  FOR  A  FLAGON 
OF  PUNCH. 

The  Captain  proceeded  toward  the  Or- 
dinary without  farther  reflections,  or  at 
least  utterance,  and  was  soon  entering 
the  door  of  the  main  apartment. 

A  disagreeahle  picture  awaited  him. 
The  handsome  widow  was  leaning  fa- 
miliarly upon  Monsieur  Jamhot's  shoul- 
der, and  conversing  confidentially  with 
that  gentleman.  Whether  she  had  heard 
the  sonorous  neigh  of  Injunhater,  and 
arrayed  for  his  rider's  benefit  this  pleas- 
ing little  tableau — ^or  whether  the  idea 
of  making  her  admirer  jealous  had  nerer 
entered  the  mind  of  the  lady,  we  cannot 
say.  But  she  certainly  exhibited  great 
surprise  and  confusion.  Monsieur  Jam- 
bot  only  scowled. 

On  this  trying  occasion  Captain  Wag^ 
ner  acted  with  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  female  character  which  his 
friends  declared  made  him  so  dangerous. 
He  squeezed  Monsieur  Jambot's  lily 
white  hand  with  the  warmest  and  most 
fraternal  regard — greeted  Mrs.  Butterton 
politely  but  with  easy  indifference — and 
then  turning  his  back  in  a  careless  way, 
proceeded  to  converse  with  Mynheer 
Tan  Doring,  taking  no  further  notice 
mther  of  the  Frenchman  or  the  lady. 

The  result  of  this  stratagem  was  soon 
apparent.  Mrs.  Butterton  pouted,  toss- 
ed her  fair  head,  and  abandoned  the  vi- 
einity  of  Monsieur  Jambot,  whose  teeth 
began  to  grind  against  each  other. 

Captain  Wagner  did  not  move.  He 
was  perfectly  absorbed  in  his  oonversar 
tion  with  the  fat  landlord. 

The  lady  lightly  touched  his  shoulder : 
— ^he  turned  indifferently. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  so  unfriendly, 
Captain  V  said  the  lady ;  "  all  because 
I  was  looking  at  that  music  7'' 

"  Unfriendly,  madam !"  ejaculated  the 
Csptain,  "I  am  not  unfriendly — ^but  I 
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know  too  well  what  is  expected  of  a  sol- 
dier in  presence  of  the  fair  sex.  As  yon 
were  conversing  with  Monsieur  Jambot^ 
I  was  too  polite  to  interrupt  you.'' 

And  the  Captain  raised  his  head  with 
martial  dignity  and  hanteur,  with  whiofa 
was  mingled  a  proud  misery. 

Mrs.  Butterton  put  her  handkerehief 
to  her  eyes  and  sobbed.  The  Captain  set 
his  teeth  together,  and  summoDed  all 
bis  resolution. 

Another  sob  issued  from  the  handker* 
chief.  Monsieur  Jambot  rose  to  his  feet 
with  ferocious  rapidity.  In  a  momeal 
bis  little  dress-sword  was  drawn,  and  he 
had  confronted  the  Captain,  whom  he 
charged,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  rage,  with 
making  Madame  **  grieve." 

Captain  Wagner  drew  his  sabre,  ooiir* 
teously  saluted,  and  took  his  position 
with  the  coolness  of  an  old  swordsman* 
It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Butterton  threw 
herself  between  them  with  sobs  and 
tears,  beseeching  them  to  be  frienda-*l6ff 
her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  goodness,  gm- 
oions — and  on  other  grounds. 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  lady,"  returned 
Captain  Wagner  coldly,  "  I  am  prepared 
to  do  anything.  Bot  blood  will  come  of 
this,  or  the  devil  take  it  I    Blood,  sir  I" 

And  the  Captain  struck  ferociously  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  which  weapon  he  slow- 
ly returned  to  its  scabbard.  Monsieur 
Jambot  declared  his  entire  willingness 
to  fight  all  the  Capiiaines  in  the  world, 
singly  or  together — and  then  with  his 
hands  superbly  placed  upon  his  hips, 
and  his  hat  cocked  fiercely,  sauntered 
carelessly  from  the  apartment. 

Then  commenced  a  terrible  scene  be- 
tween the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Butterton. 
We  forbear  to  relate  the  particulars.  The 
lady  was  the  pleader— the  soldier  was 
the  dignified  listener.  For  a  long  time 
he  remained  obdurate — in  the  end  he 
melted.  When  Mrs.  Butterton  brought 
him  Jamaica  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
and  provided  all  else  which  he  wished, 
with  smilee  breaking  through  tears,  the 
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Captain  fairly  saccumbed.  He  took  tho 
chabbj  hand  and  kissed  it  gallantly — 
declared  he  was  more  her  devoted  slave 
than  ever,  and  then  busied  himself  in 
mingling  his  morning  dram,  for  which 
he  possessed  a  receipt  known  only  to 
himself. 

"Really,  my  dear  madam/'  said  the 
worthy,  cow  completely  mollified  by  the 
sight  of  breakfast  coming  in,  "  you  are 
the  paragon  of  your  sex.  You  resemble 
the  goddess  Diana,  or  I'm  a  dandy  I — 
Diana  rising  from  the  sea;  for  which 
reason  she  was  called  Diana  Urainy. 
You  are  her  very  image  1" 

**  La.l  Captain !''  said  the  lady  with 
s  simper,  "you  are  really  too  fiatter- 

At  the  same  moment  a  loud  and  harsh 
noise  on  the  stairway  was  heard  calling. 

'*  Who's  that,  in  the  devil's  name?" 
said  the  Borderer. 

"  Oh,  only  Major  Hastyluck,  who  slept 
here  last  night" 

'Til  wager  my  head  agtunst  a  six- 
pence that  he  didn't  see  the  way  to  bed. 
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And  the  Captain's  black  mustache 
Gurled  until  his  long  white  teeth  resem- 
bled icicles  pendant  from  the  eaves  of  a 
house. 

''I  fear  he  was — intoxicated,"  was 
Mrs.  Butterton's  reply  with  a  divine 
smile;  "  how  shucking  I" 

"Oh  dreadful,  awful,  really  deplora- 
ble, my  dear  madam,  and  what's  he  call- 
ing for? — ^there  again  1  like  the  growl  of 
a  bear,  or  I'm  a  dandy  I" 

In  fact  Major  Hastyluck  was  calling 
yiolently  to  old  Hans,  the  waiter. 

"Goming,  sir,"  said  Hans  quietly: 
and  ascending  leisurely,  he  was  heard 
conversing  with  the  Major.  He  reap- 
peared and  announced  that  Major  Has- 
tyluck was  impatient  for  his  morning 
draught.  All  at  once  a  brilliant  thought 
struck  the  Captain.  He  had  secured  the 
votes  of  precisely  one  half  of  the  justi- 
ces, for  the  establishment  of  the  county 
seat  at  Winchester — and  Major  Hasty- 
luck's  yote  would  decide  all.  The  reflec- 
tion stimulated  the  worthy  to  a  tremend- 
ous exertion  of  politeness.  This  was  no 
less  than  to  send  up  to  the  official  gen- 


tleman the  flagon  of  delightful  punch 
which  he  had  just  brewed,  with  every 
ingredient,  and  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. 

"  Take  that  up,  Hans,  my  hogshead," 
said  the  soldier  handing  him  the  cup, 
"  and  present  it  to  the  Major  with  the 
respects  of  Captain  Wagner." 

Hans  obeyed  and  very  soon  descended 
again,  with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Major  that  Captain  Wagner  would  brew 
him  another  supply.  To  this  task  the 
Captain,  who  had  meanwhile  attended  to 
his  own  wants,  addressed  himself  im- 
mediately— and  very  soon  after  the  jus- 
tice made  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
little  weasen  man,  with  a  dried  up  phys- 
iognomy, of  a  fiery  red  hue,  and  carried 
himself  with  an  immense  affectation  of 
dignity  and  superiority. 

"  My  dear  M^or  l"  cried  the  Captain, 
"  I  am  really  delighted  to  see  you — ^you 
arrive  at  a  moment  when  my  heart  is 
open,  just  as  breakfast  is  coming.  How 
is  your  health  ?" 

"  Hum !— hah  ! — thank  you,  Captain 
Wagner,  pretty  well,  pretty  well.  You 
are  lately  arrived,  sir  ?" 

"Precisely,  from  Belhaven  on  the 
Potomac  down  there." 

"  A  thriving  place." 

"  Yes,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  Win- 
chester, or  I'm  a  dandy !" 

"  Hum  ! — perhaps — hum  1" 

And  with  these  oracular  words  Major 
Hastyluck  sat  down  to  breakfast,  slightly 
staggering  as  he  did  so.  His  appetite 
once  satified,  he  rose  with  the  same  orac- 
ular expression  and  air.  The  Captain 
soon  followed,  and  lighting  a  corn-cob 
pipe  with  a  reed  stem  which  he  took  from 
the  mantlepiece,  he  addressed  himself 
to  business. 

"How  did  you  like  that  beverage  I 
sent  you,  my  dear  Major  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain sending  forth  clouds  of  foamy 
smoke  ;  "  was  it  a  scorcher — as  mild  as 
milk,  and  as  strong  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ? 
eh?" 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  draught,"  return- 
ed the  justice,  "  I  will  freely  say,  more 
pleasant  than  any  which  I  have  tasted 
for  many  years — ahem  I" 

"  The  fact  is  I  make  it  by  a  receipt 
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known  only  to  myself  and  my  respected 
grandmother— ;/bnn«'?y  known  by  that 
excellent  lady  I  mean — and  as  she  has 
now,  alas  I  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  you 
understand,  I  am  the  sole  depository  of 
the  receipt." 

This  announcement  seemed  to  excite 
unusual  interest  in  the  breast  of  the 
Major.  He  assumed  a  coaxing  expres- 
sion, and  said  in  a  wheedling  Toioe,  al- 
most wholly  divested  of  his  habitual 
pomposity : 

"  Is  it  a  very  great  secret.  Captain  ?" 

"Secret!"  cried  the  soldier,  "I  be- 
lieve you  1  I  promised  my  venerable 
grandmother  that  no  one  should  ever 
worm  it  out  of  me." 

"  That  is  unlucky.  I'd  give  a  great 
deal  to  have  it.  Captain." 

*'  Understand  me,"  added  the  Bor- 
derer curling  his  mustache,  and  assum- 
ing a  serious  expression,  "  there  was  one 
condition  to  my  promise :  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  proved  themselves  my  true 
friends  should  participate  with  me." 

"  Ah  I  indeed  I  Well,  I  trust  you  re- 
gard me  as  one  of  those — hum  1" 

"That  depends  upon  circumstances, 
my  dear  Migor.  Tou  can  easily  con- 
vince me,  however.  Prove  yourself  my 
friend — vote  for  Winchester  for  the  coun- 
ty seat." 

"Winchester?  Why  what  interest 
have  you  there,  Captain  7" 

"  What  interest  ?  Can  you  ask?  Are 
you  ignorant,  my  dear  friend  that  I  pos- 
sess large  and  valuable  estates  immedi- 
ately in  that  vicinity?  I  and  my  friends, 
General  Adam  Stephen  and  Colonel  Car- 
ter, are  the  real  owners  of  all  this  region^ 
or  the  devil  take  it  We  let  Fairfax  live 
yonder  as  a  favour — and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  want  the  county  seat  at 
Winchester." 

The  Major  shook  his  little  withered 
head  doubtfully. 

"Very  well,  my  dear  comrade,"  re- 
turned the  Captain,  "  I  don't  need  your 
vote  as  yet — but  I  warn  you  that  you 
have  lost  the  only  chance  of  getting  my 
receipt." 

The  Migor  groaned. 

"  Will  nothing  else  do,  Captain  ?" 

"  Nothing." 


"  And  if  I  were  to  make  the  bargun," 
he  added  looking  round  guardedly, 
"  would  it  be  confidential  ?" 

"  Confidential  ?  I  wouldn't  breathe  it 
to  myself." 

"  Then  if  s  a  bargain  1"  returned  the 
worthy,  "  and  now  for  the  receipt" 

"Wait  a  moment,  my  dear  Major," 
said  the  Captain ;  "  in  business  matters 
I  always  like  to  proceed  regularly.  Let 
me  draw  up  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  contract — it  will  prevent  mistakes." 

And  going  to  a  table  he  requested  the 
fair  widow  to  supply  him  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  This  was  soon  done  by  the 
smiling  lady,  and  the  worthy  Borderer 
spread  a  sheet  before  him,  and  dipped 
the  pen  in  the  ink.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  during  which  he  assisted  the 
operations  of  his  intellect,  by  tugging 
violently  at  the  black  fringe  upon  his 
lip,  he  traced  upon  the  page,  in  a  large 
sprawling  hand,  decorated  with  a  myriad 
of  ornamental  spatters,  the  following 
lines : 

"  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  Captain 
Julius  Wagner,  otherwise  called  Captain 
Bloody  Longknife,  and  Major  Gideon. 
Hastylnok,  a  justice  of  Frederick,  in  the 
parish  of  Shenandoah,  which  is  a  fine 
country  or  I'm  a  dandy,  that  in  consid- 
eration of  Captain  Julius  Wagner,  some- 
times called  Julius  Csesar  Wagner,  giv- 
ing up  to  the  said  Hastyluck  the  receipt 
for  making  rum  punch,  which  receipt,  the 
said  Wagner  got  from  his  aged  and  much 
deplored  grandmother,  who  resided  in 
Stafford  county,  and  on  account  of  never 
sending  for  doctors,  a  sort  of  people  that 
she  never  could  bear,  succeeded  in  liv- 
ing to  almost  the  truly  surprising  and 
wonderful  age  of  a  hundred  years — that 
as  aforesaid,  in  consideration  of  Captain 
Wagner's  giving  to  the  said  Migor  Has- 
tyluck the  said  receipt,  the  said  Hasty- 
luck  shall  vote  for  Winchester,  when  the 
next  court  comes  to  fix  the  county  seat, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do,  at  the  town  of 
Winchester,  which  will  prove  in  the 
opinion  of  us,  the  undersigned,  the  fu- 
ture seat  of  empire  of  the  Valley. 

"  And  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
conditions  in  this  paper,  binding  on  us, 
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we,  tbe  anderwritera,  pledge  our  respeo- 
tiye  words,  and  fix  our  seals — Captun 
Julius  Wagner  intending  immediately 
to  brew  a  flagon  of  the  drink  above 
mentioned,  wherewith  both  parties  shall 
wet  the  bargain." 

Oaptain  Wagner  executed  a  masterly 
flourish  beneath  this  document,  which  be 
evidently  regarded  with  much  pride  and 
satisfaction — and  then  affixed  his  name 
in  letters  nearly  an  inch  long.  Mijor 
Hastjluck  with  a  business-like  Mr  did 
the  same,  and  the  Borderer  put  the 
agreement  in  his  pocket'' 

'*  And  now  for  the  punch.  Captain — 
tlie  receipt  and  tbe  'flagon'  which  I 
think  you  speak  of  brewing  in  the  latter 
portion  of  that  document-" 

'*  It  shall  be  forthcoming  at  once,  my 
dear  Major — at  once." 

And  first  carefully  writing  down  the 
desired  formula,  the  worthy  soldier  ap- 
plied himself  to  mingling  the  new  sup- 
ply in  silence.  Ere  long  it  was  rapidly 
descending  the  insatiate  throat  of  Migor 
Hastyluck— as  to  the  Captain  he  was 
chuckling  to  himself  and  muttering, 

"I've  the  majority  now,  or  may  the 
—hum!  your  health,  my  dear  Mijor, 
your  very  good  health  I" 

In  this  way  was  the  town  of  Stephens- 
burg  sold  for  a  flagon  of  rum  punch 
and  the  receipt  to  nihke  it.  Kercheval 
in  his  History  of  the  Valley,  says  **  Tra- 
dition relates  that  Fairfax  was  much 
more  partial  to  Stephensburg  than  he  was 
to  Winchester,"  but  an  opponent  "out- 
generalled  his  Lordship,  and  by  treating 
one  of  the  justices  to  a  bowl  of  toddy, 
secured  bis  vote  in  favour  of  Winches- 
ter, which  settled  the  question."  This 
10  Mr.  KerchevaPs  account — the  reader 
IS  left  to  judge  of  the  relative  credibility 
of  the  apposing  historians — that  gentle- 
man add  ourselves. 


XXV. 

THB  DAGGIB  IN  THE  HXABT. 

The  occupants  of  the  apartment  were 
engaged  as  we  have  described,  when  a 


step  was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and 
the  next  moment  Faloonbridge  entered. 

Since  that  night,  on  which  Captain 
Wagner  had  warned  him  in  his  gloomy 
and  satiric  tones  agiunst  "panthers" 
and  their  wiles — since  thoee  mocking 
and  mysterious  words  had  resounded  in 
his  ears,  Faloonbridge  had  lived  like  one 
in  a  dream.  His  quick  instinct  told  him 
that  the  soldier  meant  Miss  ArgaL  There 
could  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point  His 
studied  coldness  toward  the  young  lady, 
his  grim  expression  when  he  encounter- 
ed her,  the  shadow  on  his  brow  when 
her  name  even  was  mentioned — all  this 
left  no  room  for  doubt : 

Faloonbridge  had  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  and  the  storm  began  to  mutter 
in  his  heart.  His  thoughts  like  hounds 
unleashed  darted  forward  and  backward, 
circling  over  the  whole  of  his  life  past 
and  future.  Then  they  returned  with 
furious  mouths  to  tear  their  master. 
Could  this  be  anything  but  the  mereal 
dream,  as  wild  and  unreal  as  the  sidc- 
liest  chimeras,  haunting  the  fancy  of 
the  invalid  turning  and  tossing  on  the 
couch  of  fever  7  Suspect  thoee  brilliant 
limpid  eyes  of  dissimulation  I — suspeol 
that  open  and  beautiful  brow  of  conceal- 
ment!— those  tender  lips  of  falsehood, 
of  treachery!  Treachery?  Were  wo- 
men treacherous  f  Could  eyes  and  lips 
and  sighs  and  bashful  glances  lie?  It 
was  incredible,  monstrous !  If  this  were 
so,  then  everything  was  unreal — the 
world  a  mere  phantasmagoria— and  life 
a  cheat,  a  lie,  a  miserable,  horriUe  de- 
lusion I 

Such  thoughts  do  not  pass  through 
the  heart  for  the  first  time  without  mak- 
ing it  bleed.  The  brow  which  is  racked 
and  furrowed  by  them,  never  afterwards 
can  be  as  smooth.  Tbe  sincere  and  no- 
ble honesty  of  this  man's  nature  made 
the  blow  one  of  inexpressible  ageny. 
Suspicion  was  no  customary  guest  with 
him — it  pierced  him  mortally.  Like  a 
rusty  and  jagged  blade  directed  by  an 
unskilful  baud,  and  turned  from  mere 
wanton  cruelty  in  the  wound,  it  stretch- 
ed him  on  the  bed  of  torture. 

He  pondered  tiios  tiiroughont  die  long 
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hours  of  the  dreary  night,  and  for  all 
those  boors  succeeding.  He  sent  away 
the  food  brought  to  bis  room,  almost  un- 
tasted.  More  than  once  he  mounted 
his  Sir  John  and  galloped  toward  Mr. 
Argal's — but  it  was  only  to  return  with- 
out going  thither. 

"Well,  well,"  be  said  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  re-encountered  Captain 
Wagner  as  we  have  seen,  "  all  this  shall 
end.  I  will  know ;  I  will  not  labour  un- 
der this  terrible  suspicion  I  Suspect 
her?  I  do  not  I  would  almost  as 
soon  suspect  an  angel.  Still  that  singu- 
lar look  of  the  soldier  as  he  spoke  !— 
those  words  full  of  sneering  coldness  I 
Yes,  this  shall  end— I  mean  it  1'' 

And  passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, which  was  clouded  and  pale  from 
suffering  and  want  of  rest,  he  de- 
soended. 

"Give  you  good  day,  Captain,''  he 
aaid  in  his  clear  voice;  "I  thought  I 
heard  your  cheerful  accents.'' 

"  Why,  welcome,  welcome,  comrade," 
returned  the  soldier  warmly,  and  grasp- 
ing the  young  man's  band  as  he  spoke, 
"I  swear  the  sight  of  you  is  good  for 
sore  eyes,  or  I'm  a  dandy  1" 

The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  what  he 
said.  His  rude  martial  countenance  al- 
ways softened  as  he  gazed  at  Falcon- 
bridge — ^bis  penetrating  eyes  grew  wist- 
ful; this  man  who  bad  fought  against 
the  hard,  rough  world  so  long,  and  en- 
countered so  much  selfishness,  falsehood 
and  deception,  appeared  to  experience  a 
real  delight  ~in  the  company  of  his 
younger  companion,  and  to  regard  him 
with  a  strange  affection. 

"I'm  dooms  glad  to  see  yon  after 
having  so  long  a  slang  whang  with  Fair- 
fax," added  the  soldier,  "but  you  are 
looking^  badly,  Falconbridge ;  you  are 
like  a  ghost    What's  the  matter  7" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  comrade." 

"You  want  fresh  air,  or  I'm  mista- 
ken." 

"I  really  think  you  are  right.  Cap- 
tain, and  I'm  going  to  take  some.  I 
see  Sir  John  coming  to  the  door." 

"Oh,    you    ride — you    are   going   to 


"Miss  Argal,"  interrupted  Falcon- 
bridge  with  bis  clear,  proud  look,  full  of 
open  sincerity  and  truth ;  "it  is  three  or 
four  days  since  I  saw  her." 

And  going  to  the  door,  he  threw  a  crit- 
ical glance  at  Sir  John,  who  whinnied 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  master. 
The  young  man  with  his  delicate  hand, 
half  covered  with  lace  which  filled  bis 
great  barrel  sleeves,  caressed  gently  the 
white  neck  of  the  thoroughbred ;  and  as 
he  gased  at  the  beautiful  animal,  full  of 
spirit  and  fire,  his  weaiy  brow  cleared 
up  slightly. 

All  at  once  a  hand  was  laid  upon  bis 
shoulder.  He  turned  round.  Captain 
Wagner  was  beside  him ;  and  his  face 
wore  the  same  cold  and  gloomy  expres- 
sion which  bad  characterized  it  on  the 
night  ride. 

"Falconbridge,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone,  "  have  yon  any  confidence 
in  me— do  you  regard  me  as  a  true  man, 
as  an  h(mest  soldier,  as  a  friend?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Falconbridge  passing  bis 
hand  slowly  over  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
and  speaking  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Well,  you  do  me  no  more  tiian  jus- 
tice. I  swear  to  you  that  I  love  you  as 
I  would  love  a  son,  though  you're  no 
chicken,  but  a  stout-hearted  and  stoat- 
armed  cavalier,  or  the  devil  take  it  I 
Well,  I  act  as  your  friend  when  I  say, 
take  care  what  you  do  I    Beware  t" 

And  turning  away,  the  soldier  who 
bad  lost  all  his  cheerfulness,  and  gay 
spirit,  slowly  re-entered  the  house. 

Falconbridge  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  until  he  disappeared — turned  even 
paler  than  before,  and  a  sort  of  lurid 
light  broke  from  bis  eyes.  He  evidently 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to  follow 
and  extort  from  the  soldier  a  complete 
explanation  of  bis  meaning,  or  seek  it 
from  the  person  accused.  His  hesitation 
did  not  last  long.  He  set  his  teeth  to- 
gether like  a  vice,  leaped  into  the  saddle, 
and  driving  the  spur  into  the  side  of  his 
horse,  set  forward  like  lightning  on  the 
road  to  Mr.  Argal's. 

He  drew  up  at  the  door  so  suddenly 
that  bis  horse  was  thrown  upon  his 
haunches.    In  a  moment  he  had  entered 
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th«  honse,  and  was  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Argal,  who  greeted  him  with  the 
warmest  favour. 

'*  Tou  haye  heen  away  so  long  I''  she 
said  in  her  caressing  voice,  and  with  a 
look  from  her  black  lustroas  eyes  full  of 
such  electric  fascination  that  it  turned 
the  yonng  man's  head  almost ;  "  so  very 
long — for  nearly  four  days !" 

XXVI. 

fALCONBRIDGX  PABT8  WITH  HIS  MOTHER'S 
RING. 

The  breast  of  Falconbridge  thrilled 
with  a  vague  excitement — and  in  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful  young  woman, 
so  innocent  and  pure-looking,  his  racking 
suspicions  began  to  disappear,  and  his 
confidence  to  return.  Were  not  those 
suspicions  mere  folly — a  baseness  and 
disloyalty  even?  Could  any  one  look 
into  that  fair  face  and  believe  for  an  in- 
stant that  it  masked  a  heart  full  of  guile? 
For  the  instant  his  possessing  thought  dis- 
appeared—he no  longer  doubted— he 
yielded  to  the  enchantment  of  eye  and 
lip  and  voice. 

But  this  change  could  not  be  perma- 
nent, Falconbridge  was  no  weak  and 
vacillating  individual  whose  moods  at  the 
moment  govern  his  opinions,  and  actions. 
Those  acrid  and  bitter  meditations  dur- 
ing the  long  hours  which  he  had  passed 
in  loneliness  and  silence  had  impressed 
him  too  deeply.  Thus  his  face  became 
overclouded,  and  his  head  drooped.  To 
the  soft  and  caressing  reproach  contained 
in  the  words,  "  You  have  been  away  so 
long  I"  he  therefore  replied  with  sorrow- 
ful calmness : 

**  Are  you  sure  you  cared  to  see  me  ?" 

The  young  lady  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  a  slight  colour  like  the  first  blush  of 
morning  stole  over  her  cheek.  Then  from 
the  red  lips  came  in  a  whisper  almost, 
the  words: 

•*  Vert/  sure." 

Falconbridge  gazed  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  of  ardent  love, 
mingled  with  bitter  anguish,  and  said,  in 
suppressed  tones: 


"  You  are  so  beautiful ! — so  very  beau- 
tiful !    Are  you  true  f 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  and  fixed 
upon  him  a  glance  which  seemed  intend- 
ed to  read  his  very  soul.  Then  an  ex- 
pression of  coldness  and  hauteur  rose  to 
the  beautiful  face,  and  she  said  with 
frigid  ceremony : 

**  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Mr.  Falconbridge  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — unhappily  I  am,"  was  the 
young  man's  painful  reply,  "  and  I  can 
understand  your  resentment.  You  find 
my  accent  harsh,  my  words  insulting 
even.  You  see  that  this  question  is  not 
an  idle  jest.  Miss  Argal.  You  start  at  my 
address,  at  my  coldness,  the  solemnity  of 
my  demand.  But  the  question  is  not 
asked  by  chance.  I  most  solemnly  pro- 
pound it  I  Not  my  lips,  not  my  words, 
no !  my  heart,  my  soul  cry  out  to  you. 
Answer  me,  for  pity's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  truthful  1" 

The  cold  expression  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  lady,  grew  ice.  With  a  frigid 
erection  of  her  superb  head,  she  said  : 

"  Arc  you  unwell  Mr.  Falconbridge,  or 
is  your  mind  affected  ?" 

"  No,  no !  I  am  well,  if  a  man  whose 
heart  dies  in  his  breast  is  well !  I  am 
sane  if  a  mind  stretched  on  the  rack  may 
be  called  sane  I  I  mean  what  I  say — I 
have  heard  what  makes  me  ask— do  not 
demand  what  it  is,  I  cannot  reply.  I  suf- 
fer so  poignantly  that  I  must  put  an  end 
to  my  distress,  or  it  will  put  an  end  to 
me  I  For  worlds — for  the  universe  I 
would  not  pain  you — I  would  die  a  thous- 
and deaths  rather — undergo  any  thing !" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the 
young  lady.  That  voice  had  suddenly 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  cold;  her 
manner  had  passed  from  hauteur  to  an- 
guish. Turning  aside  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  she  sobbed 
repeatedly,  and  at  last  uttered  the  broken 
words: 

"  If  you — would  not — pain  me — why, 
do  you  speak — so— cruelly  to  me — so  un- 
feelingly— so — " 

There  the  voice  died  away. 

The  accents  went  to  the  young  man's 
heart.    The  sobs  smote  down  all  his  cold- 
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The  Bight  of  the  lovely  form  bent 
down,  and  shaken  with  agitation  dissipa- 
ted all  his  resolution,  and  drove  away 
every  suspicion,  as  the  winds  of  March 
drive  away  the  clouds  from  the  clear  blue 
sky. 

All  the  profound  loyalty  and  truth  of 
his  nature  was  aroused — all  his  abhor- 
rence of  injustice  and  unkindness.  He 
took  the  young  lady's  hand  in  his  own — 
pressed  it  ardently, — and  begged  her  for- 
giveness for  his  cruel  and  unfounded  sus- 
picion. 

"  Pardon  me,''  he  said  in  his  sincere, 
noble  voice,  casting  upon  his  companion 
as  he  spoke  a  glance  of  unspeakable  love, 
''pardon  your  poor  friend  for  the  harsh  and 
insulting  words  he  has  uttered.  I  know 
not  why  I  spoke  so— I  know  not  how  these 
thoQghts  ever  entered  my  unfortunate 
todn.  Enough — in  pity  let  us  speak  of 
thia  no  more.  So  we  are  friends  again — 
are  we  not  V* 

And  he  bent  forward  to  look  into  her 
face.  That  face  was  raised,  and  the 
black  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  his  own 
with  a  sorrowful  forgiveness,  a  tender 
melancholy  which  were  inexpressibly 
beautiful.  They  swam  in  tears — ^but 
through  the  tears  broke  a  sad  smile  which 
made  the  heart  of  the  young  man  beund 
in  his  bosom  with  wild  delight.  Carried 
away  by  a  rush  of  emotion,  he  pressed 
the  hand  which  he  held  to  his  lips  and 
said  passionately : 

"  Do  not  weep — ^yonr  tears  make  me 
wretched  I  Never  shall  I  forgive  myself 
for  the  cruel  and  unmanly  conduct  which 
I  have  to-day  been  guilty  of.  I  came 
here  with  my  heart  on  fire,  my  brain  in 
a  tumult — I  have  been  unjust,  insulting, 
mad,  almost — I  could  not  help  it.  I  spoke 
thus  because  my  mind  was  whirling 
round,  my  nerves  trembling — because— 
it  will  out,  you  must  hear  it  I — because  I 
love  you  ! — yes,  foolish,  presumptuous,  as 
you  may  think  the  words  in  a  mere  stran- 
ger— I  love  you — with  honest,  faithful 
lover 

Enough,  we  forbear  from  pursuing  fur- 
ther the  details  of  the  scene  between  the 
young  lady  and  Falconbridge.    We  have 


little  skill  in  reporting  such  dialogues, 
and  must  draw  the  veil  over  the  rest. 

He  remained  until  late  in  the  evening, 
and,  then  returned  at  full  gallop  toward 
the  Ordinary,  his  face  the  very  imperson- 
ation of  joy.  At  times  he  gazed  wist- 
fully upon  his  left  hand  from  which  a 
ring  was  missing — a  plain  gold  ring 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  He 
had  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of  the  young 
girl,  for  she  had  plighted  to  him  her  troth. 

Here  we  would  gladly  leave  the  young 
cavalier — with  his  face  smiling,  his  cheeks 
glowing — his  pulse  beating  joyfully  as  he 
galloped  on  through  the  prairie  and  for- 
est But  the  fatal  current  of  our  narra- 
tive keeps  us  beside  him.  Those  smiles 
are  brief  ones — the  bloom  of  the  happy 
cheek  evanescent  as  the  frail  spring  blos- 
som— the  blow  awaits  him. 

He  dismounts  at  the  door  of  the  Ordi- 
nary and  enters.  The  fat  landlord  pre- 
sents him  with  a  letter  which  he  opens 
smilingly. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  he  i»  seated  in 
his  chamber,  his  brow  leaning  upon  his 
crossed  arms  resting  upon  a  table — hia 
cheeks  as  pale  as  a  ghost's — his  forehead 
moist  with  icy  perspiration.  The  shud- 
ders which  pass  through  his  frame  rattle 
the  papers  still  clenched  in  his  nervous 
grasp — but  no  groan  issues  from  his  lips. 

This  is  the  letter  accompanying  another 
paper  which  is  stained  with  blood. 


XXVII. 

what  the  letter  containeb. 

"  Mr.  Falconbridge  : 

'*  After  much  doubt  I  addresa  you^  to 
warn  you,  as  a  friend  against  allowing 
your  aflfecUons  to  be  ensnared  by  Miss  B. 
Argal.  I  have  no  right,  sir,  to  pry  into 
your  matters,  and  maybe  I  will  get  no 
thanks,  but  your  courtesy  to  me  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  see  you  duped. 
Captain  Wagner  will  not  speak  out — he 
says  that  he  has  already  said  more  than 
he  had  the  right  to— and  I  will  therefore 
do  so  myself.  The  paper  which  I  put  in 
this  letter  will  tell  you  all.  The  poor 
young  man  was  a  distant  relative  of  mine 
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and  died  at  my  hoase.  He  wrote  the  pa- 
per just  before  bis  death.  I  will  add  no 
more,  except  that  I  ba?e  no  private 
gradge  against  Miss  Argal,  and  so  remain, 
"  Yonr  real  friend, 
"  Sarah  Buttbeton." 

The  paper  was  written  in  a  firm  hand, 
obscured  in  seyeral  places  by  stains  of 
blood,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  am  about  to  commit  suicide.  Be- 
fore putting  an  end  to  my  miserable  life, 
I  will  relate  the  circumstances  which  im- 
pel me  to  the  act.  My  mind  is  perfectly 
sane,  my  memory  good— I  will  speak 
oalmly.    This  is  my  history. 

**  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  twenty,  with 
no  brothers  or  sisters  around  me—my 
only  brother  who  was  older  than  myself 
ha?ing  perished  as  we  thought  on  a  sea 
voyage.  I  was  rich, — ^the  entire  property 
of  my  parents  having  reverted  to  myself. 
I  enjoyed  country  life  on  my  property, 
and  was  fond  of  the  society  of  young  la- 
dies, but  never  loved  any  one  until  I  met 
with  Bertha  Argal.  Her  father  rented  a 
small  farm  near  my  own  considerable  es- 
tate, and  I  met  with  her  frequently  and 
oonoeived  a  passion  for  her.  She  was  and 
is  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  my  eyes 
ever  beheld.  Unfortunately  she  is  desti- 
tute of  all  those  noble  qualities  which 
should  accompany  beauty.  She  is  false 
and  as  cold  as  ice — heartless.  But  I  will 
not  say  more — let  the  event  show. 

*'I  loved  her  passionately,  and  very 
soon  commenced  paying  her  my  address- 
es. She  received  them  with  manifest 
favor.  It  was  not  long  before  I  confessed 
my  affection,  and  she  told  me  with  tears 
and  blushes  that  she  loved  me  as  ardently 
as  I  said  I  loved  her.  I  will  never  forget 
her  words  or  her  looks ;  they  are  engra- 
ven on  my  memory.  Well,  to  be  brief, 
we  were  contracted  in  marriage ;  it  was 
fixed  for  a  day  not  more  than  three 
months  off,  when  my  elder  brother  who 
had  been  given  up  as  lost  at  sea,  five 
years  before,  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
Spanish  vessel,  carried  to  Cadiz,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  there,  as  a  suspec- 
ted character ;  his  identity  being  mista- 
ken.   He  had  finally  been  liberated  how- 


ever, and  BO  eame  back.  I  need  not  tall 
any  body  who  knows  me,  that  I  did  not 
regret  this,  or  grudge  my  brother  the  es- 
tate which  as  eldest  son  he  deprived  me 
of;  reducing  me  from  an  independent 
gentleman  of  large  possessions,  to  a  de- 
pendent on  his  bounty.  I  loved  him,  and 
he  loved  me.  I  looked  up  to  him ;  he 
was  my  superior  in  mind  as  in  strength 
and  stature ;  and  I  was  content  to  oocnpj 
my  rightful  position  of  younger  brother 
and  inferior. 

"  Not  long  after  his  return  Harley  saw 
Bertha  Argal,  and  in  spite  of  his  know- 
ledge of  my  engagement,  loved  her.  In 
this  there  was  no  disloyalty — ^no  inten- 
tion to  become  my  rival.  He  would  have 
scorned  the  impntation,  and  struck  the 
man  who  hinted  it  But  he  loved  her. 
He  oould  not  help  it  The  dasaling  beau- 
ty of  the  girl ;  her  fascinating  bewilder- 
ing witchery,  were  too  much  for  his  reso- 
lution. I  saw  that  he  loved  her,  but  at 
first  gave  myself  no  sort  of  uneasiness 
about  it  I  knew  that  Harley  was  the 
pink  of  honour  and  truth ;  he  would  as 
soon  cut  off  his  right  hand  as  commit  a 
base  action ;  and  as  to  Bertha  Argal,  I 
was  quite  at  rest  At  that  time  I  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea  of  treachery  in  a  creature 
so  pure  and  beautiful.  Well,  the  sequel 
vrill  show.  Six  months  after  my  brother's 
arrival  the  young  woman  began  to  grow 
cold  toward  me,  and  warm  toward  my 
brother.  I  told  her  of  it ;  she  laughed 
in  my  face.  She  grew  fonder  and  fonder 
of  my  brother.  I  became  angry.  She 
,  sneered  at  my  anger.  If  I  was  displeas- 
ed, she  said,  at  my  brother's  attentions, 
why  not  bring  it  to  the  decision  of  arms  ? 
we  both  wore  swords  I  These  satirical 
words  impressed  me  horribly ;  the  young 
woman  was  coming  out  in  her  real  colours. 
I  said  nothing  and  terminated  my  visit ; 
but  I  went  again  the  next  day,  for  I  had 
no  will  to  resist  I  was  mad  about  her. 
Thus  things  continued  until  a  month  ago. 
Then  I  found  that  she  had  been  poison- 
ing my  brother's  mind  against  me.  He 
became  cold  to  me,  and  ere  long  my  pres- 
ence in  the  house,  our  father's  house,  be- 
came an  evident  constraint  on  him.  One 
morning,  however,  he  returned  from  Mrs. 
Argal's,  whither  he  had  been  on  business 
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with  a  Btfange  gldlr  in  his  cheek,  ftnd 
greeted  me  with  long-disused  affection. 
He  seemed  to  look  at  me  (^m passionately. 
Something  told  me  that  this  foreboded 
evil,  and  I  galloped  over  to  see  Bertha. 
I  had  gnessed  so  correctly.  She  embrar 
eed  that  occasion,  she  said,  to  inform  me 
that  I  might  give  np  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
rying her ;  she  had  no  reason  to  give ;  it 
was  her  decision!  She  looked  like  a 
qneen  as  she  spoke,  and  I  remained  for  a 
moment  looking  at  her,  pale  and  silent. 
Then  I  said, '  was  this  what  made  Harley 
80  kind  to  me ;  so  compassionate  7  Did 
yon  inform  him  of  yonr  intention?' 
'Well  Sir,'  was  her  reply,  'suppose  I 
did  ?  I  beg  you  will  in  futore  confine 
yourself  to  year  own  affairs,  and  not  sub- 
ject me  to  the  inquisition.'  She  was  fu- 
rious, but  as  beautiful  as  an  aroused 
leopardess.  I  was  white  with  rage,  but 
I  loTed  her  passionately  still.  I  glared 
at  her  for  an  instant^  and  then  replied, 
'This  will  end  badly  Miss  Argal — no 
young  lady  can  trifle  with  a  gentleman 
with  impunity.'  Her  lip  curled  and  she 
said  coolly  '  Oh  you  mean  you  are  going 
to  fight  Harley?  Well,  why  don't  you 
try  it  sir  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  he  is  a 
better  swordsman  and  will  finish  you?  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  your  objection,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  would  dare  to  face 
him  I'  I  solemnly  declare  that  these 
were  her  exact  words.  I  leave  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper  to  decide  if  in  many 
eases  they  would  not  have  produced  that 
awful  tragedy,  a  mortal  contest  between 
brothers.  I  said  nothing  however;  I 
looked  at  her  with  pale  and  trembling 
lips  only,  and  went  away.  Three  days 
afterwards,  Harley  was  called  to  Mr.  Ar- 
gal's  again,  and  on  his  return  looked  se- 
rious and  troubled.  'Miss  Argal  is  a 
singular  person/  he  said  to  me  after  din- 
ner with  great  gloom ;  '  can  she  wish  to 
place  you  and  me,  Charles,  opposite  each 
other  with  swords  in  our  hands  ?  I  should 
80  imagine  from  her  conversation  to-day ; 
a  strange  person  I'  I  did  not  reply,  ex- 
cept by  some  commonplace.  I  loved  the 
young  woman  still  with  too  passionate  a 
love.  I  could  not  speak  against  her. 
For  more  than  two  weeks  thereafter  I 
was  her  slave,  her  dog.    I  crawled  back 


when  she  lashed  me  away,  and  tried  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  struck  me.  I  say 
this,  because  all  the  truth  shall  be  known. 
I  have  no  resolution,  I  never  had  any; 
I  am  the  powerless  victim  of  this  infatu- 
ation ;  and  if  this  moment  Bertha  Argal 
were  to  enter  the  room,  and  smile  on  me 
—even  after  all — I  would  obey  her  in 
anything  she  commanded. 

"  Bat  my  narrative  must  come  to  an 
end.  Four  days  ago  I  went  to  see  her  for 
the  last  time.  She  met  me  with  scorn 
and  satirical  smiles,  which  soon  became 
sneers.  So  I  had  determined  not  to  be 
whipped  away,  had  I?  she  asked :  I  had 
come  sneaking  back  to  moan  out  that  she 
no  longer  loved  me ;  that  she  loved  my 
brother,  which  she  now  begged  leave  to 
inform  me  was  a  fact,  and  that  I  was 
wretched.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'all  you  say 
is  true.'  '  Then  you  are  a  fool  for  your 
pains,  sir,'  she  said, '  and  your  presence 
makes  me  sick.  You  a  brother  of  Harley, 
Austin  I  you  with  your  feeble  snivelling 
complaints  and  begging,  the  brother  of 
that  strong  resolute  man  I  Yes,  sir  I  I 
love  him,  and  he  shall  love  me ;  and  if 
you  don't  like  that  you  may  put  an  end  to 
yourself;  it  will  be  a  matter  of  very  small 
interest  to  me  I'  I  looked  at  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  shuddered.  She  was  super- 
humanly  beautiful ;  I  would  have  given 
all  the  countless  worlds  of  the  sky,  had  I 
possessed  them,  to  have  clasped  her  for  a 
single  moment  in  my  arms.  She  saw  her 
influence  over  me,  and  her  lip  curled. 
'  You  haven't  resolution  however  for  the 
act,'  she  said,  '  If  I  were  a  man,  and 
fortune  went  against  me,  I'd  do  as  the 
ancients  did,  get  rid  of  life.  And  now, 
sir,  you  will  please  leave  me.  I  am  tired 
of  you.  Ahl  there  comes  Harley  I' 
And  turning  her  back  on  me,  she  hasten- 
ed to  the  window  and  smiled  at  the  visi- 
tor. 

"  I  set  my  teeth  close,  put  on  my  hat, 
and  went  out.  Harley  and  I  passed  each 
other  with  some  constraint  on  his  part ; 
I  was  quite  calm,  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  I  returned  to  the  hall  and  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  I  knew  would 
meet  my  brother's  eye,  the  words :  '  Think 
well,  before  you  marry  Bertha  Argal, 
brother.    She  has  broken  my  heart— at- 
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tempted  to  driye  me  to  a  Uoody  combat 
with  you,  knowing  who  would  be  ?ictor, 
and  now  advises  me  to  end  mj  despair 
by  my  own  hand.  I  obey,  for  life  has  no 
longer  any  charms  for  me.  Farewell.' 
I  signed  this  and  have  come  hither  to 
Mrs.  Butterton's  to  write  and  leave  this 
paper. 
"In  five  minutes  I  shall  be  dead. 

"Chaeles  Austin.*' 

These  were  the  words  which  Falcon- 
bridge  read — then  his  glance  fell  upon 
these  others  in  addition,  in  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton's  hand  writing. 

"  The  poor  boy  was  found  dead  when 
we  ran  at  the  explosion  of  his  pistol. 
This  paper  was  lying  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Austin  returned  it  to  me,  not  vnshing  to 
keep  it ;  he  has  since  left  the  country." 

Falconbridge  remained  motionless 
throughout  the  entire  night.  As  the  sun 
streamed  in,  he  raised  his  face  which  was 
covered  with  a  deathly  pallor  and  groaned. 


XXVIII. 

THE  THESADS  OF  THE  WOOF. 

Hours,  days  and  weeks  have  fled  away 
since  the  scenes  and  events  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the 
reader's  eyes.  The  year  wanes  fast.  The 
brilliant  sunlight  of  October  has  yielded 
to  the  hazy  influences  of  November.  The 
sky  is  no  longer  blue :  the  trees  are  dis- 
mantled of  their  splendid  trappings.  Un- 
der the  chill  heaven  of  a  leaden  colour,  the 
broad  face  of  nature  resembles  some  great 
ball,  from  which  the  gorgeous  hangings 
have  been  torn,  the  trophies  of  banners 
removed — ^in  which  the  lights  are  slowly 
going  out,  as  tSier  a  great  revel,  when 
the  guests  have  all  departed. 

The  plover  cries  on  the  lea— the  wild 
geese  wing  their  way  toward  the  south — 
the  crane  stalks  with  a  sombre  and  weird 
air  among  the  shallows  of  the  water- 
courses, dreaming,  you  would  say,  of 
other  lands — and  from  the  north-west 
wander  from  time  to  time  chill,  cutting 
winds,  preluding  the  approach  of  winter. 


But  the  human  hearts  beneath  the 
chilly  sky  beat  as  before.  The  person- 
ages of  our  drama  follow,  as  before,  the 
bent  of  their  diverse  passions,  humours, 
and  desires.  The  hot  blood  in  their 
veins  pulsates,  and  hastens  to  and  fro,  as 
strongly. 

Lord  Fairfax  and  Captidn  Wagner  hold 
interminable  discussions  on  the  state  of 
the  border,  and  the  best  means  of  defence, 
now  that  the  Indian  inroad  may  be  soon 
expected,  if  it  is  to  come.  The  worthy 
soldier  is  content  to  pass  his  time  thus — 
alternately  debating  with  his  Lordship, 
and  pursuing  his  own  special  campaign 
against  the  enemy  at  Van  Boring's  Ordi- 
nary: he  sleeps,  and  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  philosophises,  not  without  many 
camp  expletives,  uttered  in  a  jovial  and 
sonorous  voice,  the  sound  of  which  seems 
encouraging  to  the  Earl,  for  he  greets 
these  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain with  his  uniform  grim  smile. 

Meanwhile  George  is  occupied  by  his 
own  affairs  also.  He  surveys  the  sur- 
rounding lands  assiduously  for  the  Earl ; 
sleeps  oden  in  the  woods,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  knapsack ;  and  it  happens 
that  the  direction  of  his  toils  is  often  to- 
ward the  south. 

There  the  great  Fort  Mountain  raises 
its  double  wall,  blue  against  the  dun 
heaven,  and  within  the  embraces  of  the 
shaggy  arms — perched  like  an  eagle's 
nest  in  the  declivity  of  the  mountain — 
be  sees  the  cottage  in  which  Cannie  lives. 
He  loves  the  little  maiden  now  with  the 
fondest  devotion.  She  has  become  all 
the  world  to  him,  and  dwells  in  his 
thoughts  wherever  his  footdteps  turn — in 
the  prairie,  and  the  forest,  by  night  and 
by  day ;  it  is  always  Cannie  of  whom  the 
youth  is  dreaming ;  around  her  he  weaves 
that  tissue  of  romance  and  fancy  which 
the  bounding  heart  of  youth  adorns  with 
such  resplendent  gems.  George  goes 
often  to  the  mountain  dwelling,  and  there 
all  the  outer  world  disappears.  He  is 
alone  in  the  great  universe  with  one 
whose  grave,  sweet  smile  lights  up  his 
life — whose  frank,  open  brow  is  the  mir- 
ror of  truth  and  goodness — in  whose 
eyes  he  finds  the  charm  which  only  exists 
for  the  youthful  lover.    And  Cannie  now 
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no  longer  looks  upon  him  as  a  stranger. 
He  has  become  day  by  day,  more  an  in- 
flaence  upon  her  life — her  innocent  heart 
beats  fast  when  his  tall  and  erect  figure 
enters  the  doorway — when  his  sunny 
smile,  lighting  up  the  firm  lips,  and 
frank,  true  face,  beams  on  her.  She  does 
not  disguise  her  affection  now,  for  she 
knows  it  is  returned — but  her  fondness 
for  her  youthful  companion  never  betrays 
itself  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  most 
delicate  maiden  modesty.  It  is  Gannie's 
nature  to  be  honest  and  true— but  she  is 
ripening  into  a  *'  young  lady''  now  ;  and 
so  George  can  only  guess  from  the  seri- 
ous smile,  and  kindly  eyes,  her  secret 
Their  li?es  glide  on  thus,  and  no  incident 
breaks  the  serene  charm  of  the  spell 
which  is  woven  day  by  day  more  closely 
around  the  young  hearts  of  the  maiden 
and  the  youth.  The  old  grandfather  is 
alone  with  his  books,  his  chemical  ma- 
chines, or  with  whatever  occupies  his  atr 
tention — they  are  by  themselves  in  the 
world  of  reverie  and  fancy.  It  is  true, 
that  from  time  to  time  as  they  wander 
like  happy  children  ^along  the  mountain 
side,  or  to  the  lofty  brow  of  the  sleeping 
giant,  that  a  shadowy  figure  follows  and 
marks  the  way  they  take — but  this  figure 
is  unseen  by  them.  It  is  the  young  In- 
dian whom  the  reader  has  once  looked 
upon,  on  that  beautiful  day  of  October — 
hidden  among  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
great  oak,  and  descending  to  follow,  then, 
as  now,  the  footsteps  of  the  pair.  He 
still  preserves  his  air  of  grave  and  lofty 
dignity — his  eyes  have  the  same  expres- 
sion of  mild  truth  and  honesty — his  lips 
move  as  before,  and  utter  the  sad  mur- 
mur which  seems  to  indicate  a  possessing 
thought.  His  eyes  never  wander  from 
the  form  of  Gannie  when  she  is  in  the 
circle  of  his  vision — he  seldom  betrays 
any  other  emotion  than  a  jealous,  watch, 
ful  guardianship  over  her — if  his  features 
contract  slightly,  and  his  broad  bosom 
heaves,  when  she  bestows  upon  her  com- 
panion some  little  mark  of  her  affection, 
this  exhibition  of  feeling  is  soon  sup- 
pressed— the  old  gravity  returns ;  and 
the  young  chief  glides  into  the  deep 
woods,  and  disappears,  as  lightly  and  si- 
lently as  a  shadow. 


And  Falconbridge — ^what  of  him  ?  Has 
the  darkness  which  enveloped  all  his  life 
upon  that  awful  evening,  when  he  read 
the  letter  of  the  suicide,  been  dissipated  7 
Wholly.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  en- 
countered Gaptain  Wagner  at  the  Ordi- 
nary ;  and  the  soldier  who  had  been  in- 
formed by  Mrs.  Butterton  of  the  step 
which  she  had  taken,  almost  feared  to 
meet  the  young  man,  or  witness  his  ago- 
ny. He  expected  to  find  Falconbridge 
bowed  to  the  earth  with  anguish — to  hear 
only  groans  and  stifled  sighs— to  see,  in 
the  pale  cheek,  the  lack-lustre  eye,  the 
drooping  form,  those  evidences  of  suffer- 
ing which  betray  the  victim  of  despair. 
Instead  of  such  a  figure,  he  saw  Falcon- 
bridge happy,  smiling,  buoyant.  His 
head  rose  proudly  erect ;  his  eyes  shone 
with  a  joyous  light;  his  lips  were 
wreathed  with  smiles;  and  he  was  the 
picture  of  one  across  whose  brow  a  cloud 
has  never  passed.  The  worthy  Gaptain 
started,  and  looked  with  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment upon  his  companion.  The  quick 
eye  of  Falconbridge  discerned  at  once 
the  meaning  of  this  expression.  He 
laughed  gaily,  and  then  stud  with  earn- 
est simplicity : 

"  I  know  why  you  start  so,  comrade — 
why  you  are  astounded  at  seeing  me  thus 
happy-looking.  That  well-meaning  lady, 
your  friend,  has  doubtless  told  you  of 
her  warning  me.  It  was  honest  and  kind 
in  her — but  it  made  me  very  miserable.'' 

"And  then,"  said  Gaptain  Wagner 
gloomily,  "  what  happened  afterwards  7" 

"What  happened 7  Why  what  could 
happen,  comrade  7  I  went  to  the  person 
charged  with  this  awful  duplicity  and 
heartlessness.  I  asked  her  to  say  what 
was  the  real  truth — and  I  heard  it.  She 
raged  at  the  accusation ;  vainly  attempted 
to  extort  from  me  the  author — and  then 
giving  way  to  her  feelings,  burst  into 
tears,  and  told  me  all,  explained  erery- 
thing." 

"Ohl  she  explained  everything,  did 
she  7"  said  Gaptain  Wagner,  with  gloomy 
irony,  "no  doubt  she  made  all  quite 
clear." 

"  Oh,  perfectly !  How  could  your  friend 
have  seriously  thought  that  paper  written 
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by  the  poor  unfortunate  jonth  who  killed 
himself,  an  actual  narratiye  of  &ct8  V 

"  It  was  all  a  romance  then  V  said  the 
Captain  with  the  same  sardonic  contor* 
tion  of  his  lip,  "  it  was  onlj  a  little  im- 
aginary story  which  he  amused  himself 
in  writing,  to  wile  away  the  time  before 
he  blew  his  brains  out  t" 

"  Captain,  Captain!''  said  Falconbridge 
earaestiy,  '*your  voice  has  a  terrible 
sneer  in  it,  your  curling  lip  betrays  scorn 
and  incredulity  I" 

<<Well,  it  betrays  what  I  feel,''  re- 
turned the  soldier,  looking  at  the  young 
man  with  wistful  and  melancholy  eyes ; 
*'it  talks  plainly,  does  this  curling  lip 
you  speak  of,  or  I'm  a  dandy  I  But  I'll 
uncurl  it;  I'll  sneer  no  more;  Til  not 
wound  you  Falconbridge— and  haye  only 
to  say  that  'twas  truly  unfortunate  that 
tfaiB  mad  youth  made  up  such  a  horrible 
■lory." 

''Mad I''  said  Falconbridge  quickly, 
**  then  you  heard  of  his  madness !" 

"No,"  said  Captain  Wagner,  ''but  I 
haye  no  doubt  that  is  the  fair  young 
lady's  explanation." 

"Yes  I  assuredly  I  who  could  have 
doubted  it?  The  truth  is  that  the  un- 
happy lover's  tale  was  only  the  sick  fancy 
of  a  diseased  mind.  He  did  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Argal — ^he  did  love  her 
passionately — but  she  told  him  frankly  a 
hundred  times  that  she  could  not  respond 
to  his  affection.  She  tried  to  do  this  as 
kindly  and  tenderly  as  possible,  but  her 
reply  only  enraged  him.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  madness  in  his  family,  and 
this  made  her  peculiarly  anxious  to  soothe 
him.  He  would  not  be  soothed  however ; 
in  their  last  interview  he  yielded  to  a 
crazy  fit  of  wrath — he  rushed  furiously 
away,  with  his  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Miss  Argal 
heard  with  inexpressible  astonishment 
and  horror  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  statements  of  the  paper  were 
the  mere  fabrications  of  his  rage  and 
madness — the  creations  of  a  diseased  in- 
tellect, aiming  at  revenge.  That  is  all. 
Is  not  the  explanation  perfect?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Wagner,  as  calm 
and  cold  as  ice,  "  perfect.    I  have  rarely 


heard  anything  so  simple.  And  what 
did  you  do  with  the  dead  man's  letter." 

"  I  begged  it  of  Mrs.  Butterton,  she 
yielded — it  is  ashes." 

Captain  Wagner  moved  his  head  up 
and  down  with  the  same  icy  expression ; 
set  his  teeth  firmly  together ;  and,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Falconbridge,  are  you  a  &talist  V 

"A  fintalist?"  said  the  young  man, 
looking  curiously  at  his  companion, 
"  surely  not,  comrade.  Ood  rules  us  and 
directs  our  lives— all  issues  rest  in  his 
merciful  hands,  and  we  are  told  that  not 
even  a  sparrow  falls  without  the  know- 
lege  of  the  kind  Father  of  the  Uniyerse. 
I  trust  all  to  him— as  I  pray  to  him  night 
and  morning  as  my  moUier  taught  me  at 
her  knee :  No,  I  am  not  a  fatalist" 

"Well,  from  this  moment  I  am,''  said 
the  soldier  with  a  sombre  glance, "  I  don't 
deny  your  religious  views — they  are  right 
I'm  willing  to  acknowledge — ^but  I  am 
none  the  less,  from  this  day,  a  fatalist  I" 

With  these  words  the  Captain  entered 
the  Ordinary,  and  Falconbridge,  with  a 
serious  expression,  mounted  his  horse  to 
go  to  Mr.  Argal's. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  personages  of  our 
narrative,  at  the  moment  when  we  again 
take  up  the  thread  of  events.  From  this 
time  forth,  each  day  and  hour,  every- 
thing ripened  and  advanced  toward  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama. 


XXIX. 

THE  ARBIST. 

Across  the  prairie,  sobbing  mournfully 
now  in  the  chill,  autumn  wind,  under  the 
bare  boughs  of  the  forest,  studded  here 
and  there  with  evergreens,  which  only 
looked  more  cheerless  from  the  surround- 
ing desolation — ^through  the  sparkling 
waves  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  into  the 
rugged  defile  of  the  Fort  Mountain, 
George  passed  at  a  rapid  gallop,  his  eyes 
full  of  gloom,  his  brow  powerfully  con- 
tracted. 
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Lord  Fairfax  had  informed  him  that 
on  this  day  "Old  Powell/'  as  he  was 
called,  would  be  arrested  on  some  charges 
made  against  him  by  a  justice  named 
Hastyluck,  and  the  officials  would  proba- 
bly go  early. 

George  had  reoei?ed  this  information 
on  the  night  before,  with  utter  horror 
and  astonishment,  and  had  besought  Lord 
Fairfax,  if  the  charge  were  witchcraft 
to  dismiss  it  as  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
His  Lordship  had  replied  coolly  that  this 
was  quite  out  of  his  power,  even  if  con- 
sistent  with  his  convictions ;  all  he  could 
promise  was,  that  no  act  of  oppression 
should  be  performed,  if  he  could  prevent 
it ;  and  with  this  Georgo  was  compelled 
to  be  content. 

He  scarcely  slept,  and  at  day-break 
was  on  his  way  to  Uie  mountain. 

Scarcely  moderating  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  whose  month  was  filled  with  foam, 
he  rapidly  ascended  the  steep  bridle  path, 
and  reached  the  door  of  the  little  man- 
sioD. 

The  scene  which  greeted  him  made  his 
eheek  flush  and  his  eyes  flash  fire. 

The  officers  of  the  law  had  already  ar- 
riyed,  and  placed  the  old  man  under  ar- 
rest One  of  them  was  curiously  exami- 
ning the  strange  coin  which  George  had 
seen  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  the 
man  had  picked  up  from  among  some 
books  on  a  table— the  other  was  about  to 
place  upon  the  wrists  of  old  Powell  a 
pair  of  iron  hand-cuffs,  in  spite  of  the 
tearful  and  trembling  prayers  of  little 
Cannie,  who  had  clasped  the  arm  of  his 
shaggy  overcoat,  and  begged  him,  crying, 
not  to  use  them. 

George  advanced  quickly  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  confronting  the  officer,  said 
sternly : 

**  That  is  quite  unnecessary,  sir  I  Mr. 
Powell  cannot  escape  from  you  I" 

The  officer  turned  hastily,  and  said 
with  an  insolent  scowl : 

"  Who  are  you  pray  V 

"My  name  is  of  no  importance/' 
George  returned  with  haughty  sternness; 
"it  is  enough,  sir,  that  I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  conduct  the 
prisoner  unfettered  to  Van  During's  Ordi- 
nary.'' 


And  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast 
he  extended  toward  the  person  whom  ha 
addressed  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which 
was  written : 

"I  desire,  and  if  necessary  require, 
that  the  prisoner  Powe  J  may  be  treated 
with  all  respect,  and  especzhl'j  brought 
to  Court  without  hand-cuffs. 

"  Fairfax. 

"Greenway  Cmrt,  5th  Nov.  1748." 

George's  foresight  had  led  him  to  ask 
this  favour  of  the  Farl,  which  had  been 
readily  granted— and  the  vulgar  official 
had  no  courage  to  resist.  He  scowled  at 
the  young  man  whose  cold,  fixed  look 
upon  his  face,  cowed  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  putting  the  hand-cuffs  in  his 
pocket,  growled : 

"Well,  it's  nothing  to  me;  and  you, 
old  fellow,  just  come  along  with  you? 
You'll  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  cuffs  or  no 
cuffs." 

"It'll  be  harder 'n  he  thinks,"  here 
put  in  the  other  worthy  with  a  sneer,  "if 
I  aint  mistaken,  this  is  a  counterfeit — 
he's  a  coiner,  as  I've  heard  hinted." 

A  flash  darted  from  beneath  the  shaggy 
white  brows  of  the  old  man,  and  he 
reached  forth  to  take  the  coin  from  the 
hands  of  the  speaker.  But  the  hand  fell 
at  his  side.  An  expression  of  scorn 
which  might  have  become  a  royal  prince, 
passed  over  his  features,  and  he  turned 
away. 

"  Mr.  George,"  he  said,  bowing  with 
courtly  gravity  to  the  young  man,  "I 
need  not  say  that  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  this  kind  and  thoughtful  action. 
Of  the  result  of  this  foolish  business  I 
have  no  manner  ef  fear.  I  commit  my 
child  to  you,  in  my  absence — it  is  enough, 
to  so  honest  a  gentleman." 

Then  adding  calmly  to  the  officials,  who 
were  evidently  impressed  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, by  the  dignity  and  coolness  of  his 
bearing, — "  I  will  be  ready  in  a  few  mo- 
ments to  attend  you," — the  old  man  en- 
tered the  inner  apartment  He  soon  re- 
turned wrapped  in  a  comfortable  oyer- 
ooat,  which  reached  beneath  the  knee, 
and  issuing  forth,  mounted  the  spare 
horse  which  had  been  brought  for  him* 
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How  those  intelligent  gentlemen,  the 
constables,  had  expected  him  to  hold  the 
bridle  with  his  hands  secured  remains  a 
mystery  to  this  day — ^but  the  obstacle  no 
longer  existed — and  with  a  tender  kiss 
upon  Cannie's  tremulous  lips,  and  an- 
other bow  to  George,  the  prisoner  set  for- 
ward, between  the  two  officers. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  scene  between 
George  and  Gannie — such  distressing 
pictures  are  not  to  our  taste.  He  con- 
soled her  with  every  possible  assurance 
calculated  to  calm  her  emotion — but  all 
was  in  vain.  The  girl  begged  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  nervous  sobs  to 
take  her  to  her  grandfather,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  which  George 
had  ever  undertaken,  to  resist  these  mo- 
Ting  entreaties.  He  did  resist,  however, 
by  an  immense  exertion  of  will,  for  he 
knew  that  to  yield  would  be  to  add  to  the 
child's  unhappiness  by  showing  her  the 
old  man,  formally  arraigned  for  trial — 
and  all  Gannie  could  procure  from  him 
was  a  promise  that  he  would  go  at  once 
and  see  that  her  grandfather  was  not 
treated  cruelly. 

"  That  should  never  be  \"  George  said, 
with  that  flash  of  the  eye  which  betrayed 
the  depth  of  his  character,  and  the 
strength  of  will  lying  beneath  the  calm 
exterior — ^he  would  go  at  once!  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  ! 

And  leaping  on  his  horse,  he  put  spur 
to  the  animal,  and  galloped  at  full  speed 
down  the  mountain. 

Gannie  followed  him  with  her  eyes, 
which  the  tears  almost  blinded,  and 
prayed  inaudibly  for  strength  and  protec- 
tion from  One  in  whom  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  place  all  her  trust.  She  saw 
George  disappear  in  the  forest — then  re- 
appear in  the  open  space,  galloping  vio- 
lently as  before:  and  finally,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  saw  him  join  the  offi- 
cers and  their  prisoner. 

Then  the  whole  cavalcade  disappeared, 
and  Gannie  fell  upon  the  bench  of  the 
little  porch,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  uttering  sobs  so  passionate 
that  her  bosom  and  the  long,  fair  hair, 
which  had  fallen,  and  now  rested  upon 
her  shoulders,  were  shaken,  as  by  a  con- 
Yulsion. 
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She  preserved  this  attitude  still,  when 
a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  path  near 
at  hand,  and  raising  her  head  she  saw 
the  young  Indian,  whom  we  have  twice 
alluded  to  in  our  chronicle. 

He  was  clad  as  before,  in  fringed  leg- 
gins,  joined  by  a  pliable  garment  of  soft 
doeskin,  reaching  to  his  waist,  which  was 
encircled  by  a  leathern  belt,  upon  one 
side  of  which  were  secured  a  bundle  of 
arrows: — ^his  feet  were  protected  by  orna- 
mented moccasins,  fitting  tightly  to  the 
high  instep  and  nervous  ankle: — above 
his  brow  drooped,  as  before,  the  varie- 
gated plume,  his  badge  of  chieftanship. 
As  he  leaned  upon  his  long  cedar  bow 
and  looked  upon  the  child — his  bare 
breast  slightly  heaving,  and  his  noble 
features  full  of  tender  pity  and  affection, 
he  presented  a  subject  for  a  great  painter. 

Gannie  rose  quickly  to  her  feet  and 
hastening  to  his  side,  said  hurriedly : 

"Oh,  Lightfoot!  I  thought  you  were 
far  away!  I  know  you  will  help  me! 
Gan  you  take  me  over  the  river?  Grand 
pa  is  to  be  tried,  and  I  must  not,  cannot 
stay  here! — Lightfoot,  you  are  a  good, 
true  friend, — ** 

She  stopped,  overcome  with  agitation : 
— one  hand  resting  on  his  arm,  her  eyes 
turned  up  to  his  face  beseechingly.  The 
young  Indian  looked  into  the  sweet 
countenance  with  a  depth  of  affisction, 
and  a  sudden  colour  on  his  swarthy  cheek, 
which  betrayed  the  extent  of  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  speaker.  But  when  he 
spoke  his  words  were  calm  and  measured 
— long  training  had  made  self-control  a 
second  nature  with  him.  We  shall  not 
record  his  reply  in  the  broken  English 
which  was  all  he  possessed — though  the 
sad,  musical  tones  made  that  defective 
dialect  not  destitute  of  a  singular  charm. 

'*  Is  not  Lightfoot  the  true  friend  of  the 
Mountain  Dove,''  he  said.  "He  has 
known  her  very  well,  and  loved  her  for 
many  moons — and  her  father  has  been 
kind  to  the  poor  Indian  who  left  his 
tribe  to  wander  here  among  the  places  of 
bis  childhood." 
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"  And  you  have  been  kind,  very  kind 
to  ns,  Lightfoot.  You  bave  more  than 
once  kept  the  Indians  from  attacking  us 
— and  I  would  have  died  that  day  when 
the  moccasin  bit  me,  if  yon  had  not 
brought  the  herb  to  euro  me.  And  now, 
Lightfoot,  you  must  be  my  friend.  Tou 
must  take  me  over  the  river  to  Mr.  Teard- 
ley's — I  know  he  will  let  me  go  in  his 
wagon  to  the  court.  Will  you,  Lightfoot? 
^-do  not  refuse  me,  dear  Lightfoot !" 

The  swarthy  cheek  again  coloured 
slightly^  but  the  voice  was  calm  when  he 
said: 

"  laghtfoot  loves  the  little  dove  of  the 
mountsun — he  will  do  her  bidding  now 
and  always — ^be  would  willingly  die  for 
hep." 

And  with  these  grave  words,  which 
were  accompanied  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
the  eye,  in  which  might  have  been  read 
an  expression  of  deep  tenderness,  the 
young  chief  assumed  an  attitude  of  one 
who  waits  patiently. 

Oannie  hastened  into  the  house :  threw 
a  cloak  upon  her  shoulders :  tied  her  chip 
hat  under  her  chin,  and  came  forth  again 
quickly.  The  two  then  rapidly  descended 
tiie  mountain — the  Indian  often  taking 
the  little  hand  to  assist  his  companion 
over  some  obstacle  in  the  path — and  thus 
they  finally  reached  the  river.  From  a 
sheltered  nook,  overshadowed  by  a  great 
drooping  pine  tree,  Lightfoot  silently 
produced  a  gum-log  canoe,  and  placed 
the  girl  in  it.  A  sweep  of  the  long  pad- 
dle sent  it  ten  yards  into  the  current,  and 
diey  were  soon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  As  carefully  concealing  the 
skiff  as  before,  the  Indian  and  his  com- 
panion then  hastened  on,  and  before  very 
long  came  in  sight  of  Mr.  Yeardly's. 
Lightfoot  allowed  the  girl  to  go  on  alone 
— and  from  his  hiding  place  saw  her  enter 
the  rude  mansion  of  the  settler,  before 
which  a  light  wagon,  drawn  by  a  pony, 
was  standing.  In  ten  minutes  she  came 
out  again  with  the  rough  but  good-hu- 
moured borderer,  who  placed  her  in  the 
vehicle,  got  in  himself  and  drove  off. 

Lightfoot  leaned  upon  his  cedar  bow 
and  followed  the  wagon  until  it  was  out 
of  sight  with  his  sad  smile  and  look  of 
wistful  affeotion.    He  was  thinking  of 


Cannie's  parting  words  as  she  pressed 
his  hand  in  both  of  her's  and  said: 

"Come  to  our  house  to-morrow,  Light- 
foot ! — you  are  my  dear,  kind  friend  I" 

The  words  had  made  his  breast  thrill, 
and  a  joyful  light  had  illumined  his 
features.  Then  the  sadness  came,  and 
he  murmured : 

"  She  loves  the  pale-faced  youth.  I  am 
nought  to  her.  But  Maniton  will  speak. 
It  is  well." 

With  these  words  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest. 


XXXL 

HOW  CAPTAIN  WAGNER  OVERTHREW  HIS 
ADTXRSART. 

In  the  main  apartment  of  Van  Do- 
ring's  Ordinary,  the  worshipful  justices 
of  the  county  of  Frederick  were  assem- 
bled, to  take  into  consideration  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  order,  defence,  govern- 
ment, and  general  condition  of  the  region 
under  their  supervision. 

The  Ordinary  had  been  selected  for  the 
place  of  meeting  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Fairfax.  As  one  of  the  pieces  of  busi- 
ness which  would  come  before  the  wor- 
shipful justices  was  the  selection  of  a 
permanent  locality  for  the  court,  and  as 
Winchester  and  Stephensburg  contended 
for  the  honour  and  emolument  in  ques- 
tion— said  his  Lordship — it  would  be  fair 
to  meet  on  the  present  occasion  at  neither 
of  those  places-  Thus  they  would  enter 
the  arena  of  friendly  competition  impar- 
tially and  without  undue  advantage. 

These  views  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  enlightened  justices  and  they 
had  accordingly  assembled  from  every 
direction  at  the  Ordinary  of  Mr.  Van 
Doring — ^riding  every  description  of  ani- 
mal of  the  horse  species,  and  clad  in  the 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  apparel. 
Some  of  them  were  gentlemen  of  the  first 
class,  and  these  were  generally  well  dress- 
ed, with  some  pretensions  to  grace  and 
elegance.  But  the  m^ority  were  like 
Major  Hastyluck,  rather  unfavourable 
specimens  of  their  species— low-browed, 
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sharp-faced,  wiry,  keen-looking,  indiyidu- 
als,  vrho  evidently  bad  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
and,  like  a  celebrated  gentleman  of  more 
modern  times,  thought  it  well  to  be 
"  shifty  in  a  new  country." 

A  large  crowd  of  a  nondescript  char- 
acter had  assembled  on  the  occasion — 
hunters,  trappers,  settlers, — many  of  them 
portly  Qermans,  others  trim,  active 
Scotchmen : — and  this  crowd  moyed  about 
in  front  of  the  Ordinary,  drank  system- 
atically of  Mynheer  Van  Boring's  Ja- 
maica, and  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
day,  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
business  of  trading  horses — the  animals 
being,  for  the  most  part^  plain  to  the  in- 
spection of  all,  at  the  long  rack  in  front 
of  the  tayem  door. 

About  twelve  o'clock  a  decided  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  crowd  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  English  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  glossy  horses,  from  which 
Tohide,  when  it  paused  before  the  door, 
descended  his  Lordship,  the  Earl  of  Fair- 
fax, Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Frede- 
rick, and  President  of  the  body  of  justices. 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  carried  into  the  wilds 
of  the  New  World  something  of  the  Eng- 
lish idea  of  the  propriety  of  full  dress, 
on  occasions  of  ceremony,  was  very  richly 
clad.  His  coat  was  of  brown  cloth,  deco- 
rated with  embroidery;  his  waistcoat  of 
yellow  silk,  ornamented  with  flowers  in 
silver  thread ;  from  his  bosom  protruded 
a  mass  of  snowy  ruffles,  and  his  peruke 
was  carefully  powdered.  Around  him, 
as  he  issued  from  the  chariot,  he  drew 
the  folds  of  a  rich  red  yelvet  cloak — and 
then  inclining  his  head  slightly  to  the  ad- 
miring crowd,  he  entered  the  Ordinary.* 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Lordship,  the  sheriff  was  heard 
uttering  his  loud  brazen  "OyesI  oyezi 
oyezi  Silence  is  commanded — bumhum — 
humhum — hum  I — God  save  the  Kingl'*— 
and  the  justices  took  their  seats  at  a  long 
table,  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment^ 


the  Earl  occupying  a  large  arm  chiur  in 
the  centre  of  them.  A  little  gentlMnan, 
with  an  irresistible  business  air,  sat  at  one 
comer  of  the  board  with  a  huge  volume 
bound  in  leather  lying  before  him — and 
near  the  door,  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  members  of  the  court,  the  crowd, 
^-among  whom  might  be  seen  Falcon* 
bridge,  Qeorge  and  Captain  Wagner  con- 
versing,— looked  on  with  interest. 

The  clerk  read  some  previous  proceed- 
ings in  a  monotonous  voice — the  justices 
consulted  in  a  low  tone  with  Lord  Fmt- 
fax ; — and  then  the  Earl  leaned  forward 
and  said,  turning  his  head  first  to  the 
right,. then  to  the  left: 

"Is  ihe  court  prepared  to  Tote  upon 
the  selection  of  a  county  seat  7  I  need 
not  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
question  will  chiefly  lie  between  Stephene- 
burg  and  Winchester.  I  shall,  therefore, 
request  each  justice,  as  I  address  him,  to 
pronounce  one  or  the  other  name,  which 
I  will  note  down  as  it  is  uttered." 

A  considerable  sensation  among  the 
crowd  greeted  these  words,  and  a  hub- 
bud  of  voices  for  a  moment  deafened  every 
one. 

"  Silence  in  the  court  I"  cried  the  sheriff 
with  fierce  indignation,  "  silence,  or  the 
court  room  will  be  cleared  I" 

"  No,  sir  1  Winchester,  or  the  devil  take 
it  I"  resounded  clear  and  sonorous  in  the 
sudden  silence,  and  the  sheriff  started  up 
with  ferocious  abruptness. 

"Silence!  Captain  Wagner,  you  are 
disturbing  the  court  I    Silence  I" 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  voice  of 
Captain  Wagner,  as  that  worthy  advanced 
from  the  mass,  with  clanking  spurs  and 
sabre,  "I  have  the  utmost  possible  re- 
spect for  this  most  honourable  court,  and 
the  little  remark  which  fell  from  me  was 
spoken  confidentially  to  a  friend,  who  is 
an  advocate  of  Stephensburg.  Now,  Fm 
only  a  poor  soldier,  and  nothing  of  a  law- 
yer, but  I  will  maintain  that  Winchester, 
and  no  other  place  ought  to  be  selected 


*  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  chief  details  of  this  description  are  faithful  to  accurately 
preserved  tradition.  The  tradition  was  communicated  to  the  present  writer  by  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  who  visited  the  Earl  at  Greenway  Court — saw  his  handsome  chariot  and 
red  velvet  cloak — and  dined  in  state  at  the  broad  board. 
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for  the  ooanty  seat.  I  have  my  reasons/' 
added  the  Captain,  mysteriously,  "  and  if 
this  most  honourable  and  respectable 
body  would  listen  to  the  said  reasons,  I 
eoold  satisfy  their  minds,  or  may  the — 1'' 

What  followed,  or  nearly  followed,  was 
lost  in  the  Captain's  huge  beard. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  over  the 
ooantenance  of  Lord  Fairfax : — it  was  his 
fayourite  music,  the  sound  of  that  mar- 
tial and  sonorous  yoice — and  he  recalled 
all  at  onee  the  **  declaration  of  war"  by 
the  soldier,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Valley. 
As  to  the  Captain,  he  pushed  up  his  great 
black  mustache  with  his  finger — ^passed 
his  eyes  along  the  line  of  justices,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Argal  and  M%jor  Hasty, 
hick — and  finally  concentrated  his  gaze 
upon  the  face  of  the  Earl  with  an  expres- 
sion which  said  plainly,  **  Honour  bright^ 
my  Lord  I" 

The  lurking  smile  came  again  to  the 
EarPs  face,  and  turning  to  the  court,  he 
said: 

"  Gentlemen,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  we 
will  listen  to  Captain  Wagner's  reasons 
for  selecting  Winchester.  He  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  its  inter- 
ests, and  if  you  permit  him,  may  throw 
light  upon  the  question." 

A  glance  of  much  admiration  from  the 
soldier  rewarded  his  generous  enemy; 
and  when  the  court  acquiesced  in  the 
Earl's  recommendation,  the  countenance 
of  the  worthy,  which  before  had  been 
filled  with  the  elements  of  fear,  was  now 
fringed  with  the  radiance  of  hope,  and 
expanded  with  the  delight  of  a  great 
orator  who  feels  that  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived for  his  triumph.  The  Captain 
bowed  his  head,  then  raised  his  martial 
brow  erect — and  extending  one  arm  per- 
suasively, plunged  with  eloquence  into 
the  middle  of  the  subject. 

It  is  again,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  faithful  his- 
torian of  Captain  Wagner's  exploits,  that 
the  absence  of  professional  reporters,  at 
that  remote  period,  renders  it  impossible 
to  accurately  record  the  vivid  eloquence 
of  his  speeches.  As  in  the  case  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  celebrated  men,  the 
legend  of  his  power  alone  remtuns.  We 
may  safely  say,  however,  that  the  eulo- 
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gium  pronounced  upon  the  town  of  Win- 
chester, by  the  military  orator,  was  one 
of  transcendent  beauty  and  stirring  im- 
pressiveness — while  Stephensburg  dwin- 
dled away  into  a  tenth-rate  cross-road  as- 
semblage of  huts,  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  for  an  instant.  The 
Captain  concluded  by  a  pathetic  and  af- 
fecting appeal  to  the  honourable  justices 
to  be  guided  in  their  decision  by  no  con- 
siderations of  self-interest,  by  no  prefer- 
ence for  persons — to  remember  that  un- 
born millions  would  be  afiected  by  their 
determination,  and  form  their  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  court  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged,  on  this  great 
occasion,  their  solemn  and  responsible 
obligations. 

With  this  eloquent  appeal  the  Captain 
ended  his  oration,  and  retired  modestly 
into  the  crowd. 

The  smile  on  the  Earl's  face  had  come 
back  in  full  force — and  turning  to  his  as- 
sociates he  said : 

'*  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reasons 
given  by  Captain  Wagner,  but  I  imagine 
you  have  discovered  in  them  nothing  to 
largely  modify  any  opinions  which  you 
may  have  before  made  up.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  are  ready  to  vote,  I  will 
submit  the  question." 

As  no  objection  was  made,  the  Earl 
called  in  turn  the  name  of  each — making 
a  mark  as  they  responded,  either  under 
"Winchester,"  or  *'  Stephensburg,"  which 
were  written  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
result  was  that  the  first  had  five  marks, 
the  latter  but  four^-and  Winchester  was 
selected  as  the  county  seat  of  Frederick 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

As  he  inscribed  the  last  vote — that  of 
the  worthy  Major  Hastyluck — a  slight 
flush  invaded  the  swarthy  cheek  of  the 
Earl,  and  he  leaned  back  haughtily  in  his 
arm  chair.  The  result  seemed  to  cause 
him  no  less  eurprise  than  dissatisfaction ; 
and  for  a  moment  he  remained  silent, 
looking  coldly  at  the  court.  Then  with 
an  irritated  flirt  of  the  hand  he  tossed 
down  the  paper,  saying  simply : 

"  Winchester  is  chosen." 

The  Earl's  displeasure  did  not  last, 
however.  It  plainly  subsided  after  the 
transaction  of  some  additional  business 
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of  a  oommon-place  nature ;  and  when  a 
short  period  for  rest  wus  taken  bj  the 
ooart,  who  went  to  supply  themselTes 
with  cups  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Fairfax  ap- 
proached Captain  Wagner  and  said 
oalmlyt 

"Well,  you  are  victor,  sir, — I  con- 
gratulate yon  upon  your  triumph  V 

"My  Lord,''  said  Captain  Wagner, 
making  the  military  salute,  "there  is 
something  finer  than  to  get  the  better  of 
an  adTersary — it  is  to  act  toward  that 
adyersary  with  the  chivalry  and  fairness 
that  your  Lordship  has  disphiyed  on  this 
oooasion  \" 

It  was  the  Captain's  honest  opinion, 
and  the  ill  humour  of  the  gratified  Earl 
completely  disappeared. 


xxxu. 

THS  WIZARD  or  THE  XASSINUTTOir. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
that  the  ease  of  the  singular  inhabitant 
of  the  Fort  Mountain  came  up  for  ex- 
amination. 

He  was  brought  from  the  private  apart- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  confined,  into 
the  main  room  in  which  the  array  of 
justices  were  seated  behind  the  long 
table,  and  directed  to  sit  down  until  he 
was  called — "when,"  added  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  arrested  him,  "you'll 
have  a  chance,  my  proud-looking  old  fel- 
low, to  say  if  you  are  guilfy,  or  not  guilty, 
and  I've  got  my  opinion  as  to  how  it'll 
turn  out" 

With  these  comforting  words  the  vulgar 
officer  retired,  and  left  his  prisoner  to 
himself.  That  personage  seemed  to  pay 
no  manner  of  attention  to  him  who  thus 
addressed  him.  Had  no  one  been  beside 
him — no  voice  sounded  in  his  ears — he 
oould  not  have  exhibited  a  more  perfect 
ttneonsciousness  of  being  spoken  to.  He 
was  looking  with  a  gloomy  and  fixed 
glance  at  Lord  Fairfax,  who  occupied  his 
former  position  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
of  justices : — and  thus,  motionless,  stern, 
vrrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  his  old  gray 
ovexHJoat,  shaggy  and  soiled  with  long 


use,  he  presented  a  singular  spectaela. 
His  long  gray  hair  half  covered  his  faoa, 
which  inclined  forward — and  the  keea 
eyes,  burning  beneath  the  bushy  white 
eyebrows,  were  never  removed  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  face  of  the  Earl. 

The  rude  crowd,  moving  to  and  fro  at 
the  door,  regarded  the  prisoner  with 
superstitious  interest ;  and  as  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  descend,  and  his 
figure  grow  gradually  less  distinct  in  its 
outlines,  they  watched  him  with  as  much 
intensity  as  if  they  had  expected  him  ere 
long  to  melt  into  thin  air  and  disappear, 
with  a  disagreeable  smell  of  sulphur  only 
left  behind. 

The  remote  and  retired  life  of  the  old 
man,  his  systematic  non-attendance  upon 
any  occasions  of  public  assemblage  in 
the  small  towns,  or  at  social  gatherings — 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  had 
arrived  a  year  or  two  before,  no  one 
knew  whence— and  above  all,  the  dense 
smoke  which  was  frequently  seen,  even 
in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  curling 
above  the  summit  just  beneath  which  his 
cabin  was  situated — all  these  filings  had 
strangely  impressed  the  rude  and  credu- 
lous inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  and  led 
them  to  bestow  upon  him  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  throughout  the 
region — "  The  Wizard  of  the  Massinut- 
ton." 

What  had  induced  the  drunken  justice, 
Hastyluck,  to  set  on  foot  a  prosecution 
against  him  for  diabolical  proceedings,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  have  been 
some  private  spite— or  the  attempt  of  a 
sottish  hanger-on  to  bolster  up  a  damaged 
reputation  by  an  affectation  of  seal  in  his 
office  of  justice — or  lastly,  the  mere 
enmity  of  a  small,  ill-natured  mind 
against  one  apparently  without  friends. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Hastyluck  set  the  matter  on  foot ;  and  in 
his  vagabond  wanderings  among  the  mde 
and  ignorant  settlers — especially  those 
from  the  witch-haunted  land  of  Germany 
— he  had  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  idea 
that  every  misfortune  which  had  ever 
happened  to  them  had  been  caused  by 
the  "Wizard  of  the  Massinutton."  More 
than  one  of  these  superstitious  people 
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were  now  present,  prepared  to  teetifj 
with  the  ntraost  disdnctDess  Against  the 
prisoner — and  Major  Hastjluck,  who  had 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day 
in  swilling  Jamaica  in  Mynheer  Van 
Boring's  inner  room,  now  rubbed  his 
bands  and  regarded  the  ttoo  wizards 
seated  before  him  with  mandlin  triumph. 

"The  prisoner,  Powell,"  said  Major 
Hastyluck,  in  a  thick  and  stammering 
Toioe,  "  will  now  be  arraigned." 

Lord  Fairfax,  whose  place  had  thns 
been  unceremoniously  assumed  by  the 
drunken  Major,  turned  with  a  frown  to 
that  gentleman,  and  said  with  some 
baoteur: 

"  I  pray  you,  sir,  permit  the  business 
of  the  court  to  proceed  regularly." 

To  which  cold  words  Major  Hasty  luck, 
who  was  quite  beyond  the  influence  of 
banteur,  responded  with  the  remarkable 
words,  uttered  with  shocking  indistinct- 


"  Hans  Doppelkraut  '11  tell  you  1" 

After  which  the  Major  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  much  dignity,  and  attempted 
to  pair  his  nails  with  a  goosequill. 

The  Earl  bestowed  a  withering  glance 
upon  his  associate,  which,  however,  fell 
quite  powerless,  and  making  a  sign  to 
tiie  sheriff,  that  excitable  gentleman  sum- 
moned the  prisoner  to  stand  and  say 
whether  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  witch- 
craft. The  prisoner,  therefore,  rose  and 
said,  *'  I  am  not  guilty,"  in  a  calm  and 
indifferent  Yoice.  Then  taking  his  seat, 
be  fixed  his  eyes  as  before  upon  Lord 
Fairfax. 

Carl  Zellycreffer  being  called,  testified 
in  broad  German,  that  his  child  had  been 
•fliicted  with  internal  dropsy  and  rickets, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  wizard.  Being  interrogated  as  to  the 
ibandation  for  this  opinion,  his  reply  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Hans  Doppelkraut  succeeded  this  wor- 
thy. Hans  testified  that  he  belioTed  his 
eattte  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
wixard's  shooting  them  with  hair  balls, 
as  no  marks  of  disease,  or  violence,  were 
disooyered  upon  them: — his  neighbour, 
Flangel,  who  was  too  sick  to  attend,  was 
certain  that  his  illness  was  caused  by  the 
wiaard's  changing   him   into   a  horse, 


bridling  and  saddling  him,  and  riding 
him  at  full  speed  oyer  the  yery  top  of  the 
Fort  Mountain,  to  a  meeting  of  witches 
and  wizards  in  the  **  Hog  Back."  He, 
the  witness,  did  not  know  how  this  was — 
but  he  could  say,  that  in  his  opinion  bis 
own  cows  had  been  made  dry  by  the 
prisoner,  by  fixing  a  pin  in  a  towel  for 
each  cow — hanging  the  towel  oyer  a  door, 
and  drawing  the  milk  from  the  fringes. 
The  officer  had  told  him  that  they  had 
seen  a  towel  at  the  prisoner's  house  :-* 
and  that  the  "  Hog  Back"  was  the  most 
probable  place  for  a  meeting,  such  as 
neighbour  Flangel  had  declared  he  was 
ridden  to,  saddled  and  bridled,  with  heavy 
spurs  dug  every  instant  into  his  sides— 
which  morks,  by  some  witchcraft  of  the 
prisoner,  were,  however,  not  visible  when 
he  returned  to  his  human  shape. 

Having  given  this  perspicuous  testi- 
mony, Hans  Doppelkraut  stood  aside,  and 
Joe  Gunn,  hunter  and  trapper,  was  called. 

Joe  Gunn,  for  his  part,  did'nt  know 
whether  there  was  any  sech  thing  as 
witchcraft  or  not,  and  only  beam  about 
it.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  hun- 
ters who  said  their  guns  were  bewitched 
and  would'nt  shoot  straight — and  when 
Black,  one  of  his  hounds,  could'nt  be  got 
to  hunt  of  late,  he  had  burnt  him  in  the 
forehead  with  a  hot  iron — after  which  he 
did'nt  know  whether  he  hunted  or  not, 
for,  like  an  ongrateful  varmint»  he  run 
away.  Major  Hostyluck  there  had  told 
him,  Joe  Gunn,  that  '*  strange  things  was 
in  the  wind  now-abouts" — and  asked  him 
if  he  was  well ;  when  he,  Joe  Gunn,  told 
the  Major  that  he  did  have  a  little  tetoh 
of  the  rhumatiz  from  sleeping  out  o'- 
nights  on  the  ground;  the  Major  had 
asked  him  solemnly  if  he  was  sure  that 
this  was  not  caused  by  Powell.  He,  Joe 
Gunn,  replying  that  in  this  miserable 
world  there  was  nothing  whatsoever  that 
was  nat'rally  sartin,  the  Major  had  ad- 
vised him  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  wizard 
on  a  plank,  and  shoot  at  it  with  a  bttllet 
containing  a  bit  of  silver.  His  old  wo- 
man would'nt  hear  of  any  such  waste  of 
precious  metafs,  and  he  fired  away  at  the 
picture,  drawn  on  the  fence  in  charcoal, 
with  an  ordinary  bullet  The  Major  told 
bim  the  bullet  would  hit  the  old  wizard 
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•U  the  same  as  if  he  was  really  there —  evidently  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 

and  BO,  not  wanting  to  kill  any  body,  and  this  proceeding.    Bat  before  the  officious 

knowing  Long  July  Ann,  his  rifle,  sent  worthies  of  the  law  eonld  approach,  the 

the  ball  right  where  he  pat  the  bead,  he  prisoner  rose  slowly  to   his   feet,  and 

aimed  at  the  right  shoulder,  and  put  it  opened  his  lips  to  address  the  court 

there.     If  the  talk  about  wizards  was  At  the  same  moment  a  stir  was  heard 

true,  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  an  ounce  at  the  door,  some  pitying  exclamations 

of  lead  in  his  right  shoulder — which  he,  were  uttered  by  the  crowd,  and  through 

Joe  Qunn,  would'nt  like  to  have  in  his  an  opening  which  was  speedily  made  for 

own — and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it*  her,   Oannie   advanced   into   the  court 

A  singular  expression  of  surprise  pass-  room.    The  wagon  of  good  Mr.  Teardly 

ed  over  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  who,  had  broken  down,  and  she  had  just  ar- 

nerertheless,  did  not  move.  rived  at  the  Ordinary—trembling,  pale, 

"  Search  him,  search  him,  according  to  «haking  with  an  indefinable  fear, 

the  law  of  witchcraft  I"  came  with  maud-  ffhe  «ight  of  the  old  man,  however, 

lin  energy  from  the  drunken  Major  on  seemed  to  give  her  strength.    The  power 

the  bench : — and  many  of  the  justices  of  a  resolute  will,  and  a  devotion  which 


*  That  the  introduction  of  witchcraft  into  a  work,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Vir- 
ginia, may  not  be  attributed  to  the  fancy  merely  of  the  writer,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  account  of  the  trial  of  Grace  Sherwood,  in  Princess  Anne  county,  in  Hlowe*$  Virgimia 
jintiquUieSf  and  to  the  following  passage  from  *'  Note$  of  the  Settlement  and  Indian  Wan, 
of  the  WtMtem  parts  of  Virginia  and  Penntylvaniaj'^  by  the  Rev«  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge. 

"  The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  prevalent  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western 
country.  To  the  witch  was  ascribed  the  tremendous  power  of  inflicting  strange  and  in- 
curable diseases,  particularly  on  children — of  destroying  cattle  by  shooting  them  with 
hair  balls,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  means  of  destruction — of  inflicting  spells  and 
curses  on  guns  and  other  things — and  lastly,  of  changing  men  into  horses,  and  after 
bridling  and  saddling  them,  riding  them  at  full  speed  over  hill  and  dale  to  their  frolicks 

and  other  rendezvous Wizards  were  men  supposed  to  possess  the  same 

mischievous  power  as  the  witches The  diseases  of  children,  supposed  to  be 

inflicted -by  witchcraft,  were  those  of  the  internal  dropsy  and  the  rickets.  The  symp- 
toms-and  cure  of  these  destructive  diseases  were  utterly  unknown  in  former  times  in  the 
country.  Diseases  which  could  neither  be  accounted  for  nor  cured,  were  usually  ascribed 
to  some  supernatural  agency  of  a  malignant  kind.  For  the  cure  of  the  diseases  inflicted 
by  witchcraft,  the  pieture  of  the  supposed  witch  was  drawn  on  a  stump,  orpieoe  of  board, 
and  shot  at  with  a  bullet  containing  a  little  bit  of  silver.  This  bullet  transferred  a  pain- 
ful and  sometimes  mortal  spell  on  that  part  of  the  witch  corresponding  with  the  part  of 

the  portrait  struck  by  the  bullet The  witch  had  but  one  way  of  relieving 

herself  from  any  spell  inflicted  upon  her  in  any  way,  which  was  that  of  borrowing  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  of  the  family  to  which  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of  her  witch- 
•rail  belonged !  I  have  known  several  poor  old  women  much  surprised  at  being  refused 
requests  which  had  usually  been  granted  without  hesitation,  end  almost  heart-broken 
when  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  refhsal.  When  cattle  or  dogs  were  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  they  were  burnt  in  the  forehead  by  a  branding-iron,  or 
when  dead,  burned  wholly  to  ashes.  This  inflicted  a  spell  upon  the  witch  which  could 
only  be  removed  by  borrowing  as  above  stated.  Witches  were  oAen  said  to  milk  the 
oows^f  their  neighbours.  This  they  did  by  fixing  a  new  pin  in  a  new  towel  for  each 
eow  intended  to  be  milked.  This  towel  was  hung  over  her  own  door,  and  by  means  of 
certain  incantations,  the  milk  was  extracted  from  the  fringes  of  the  towel  after  the  man- 
ner of  milking  a  cow.  This  happened,*'  adds  the  Reverend  historian  with  dry  humour, 
"when  the  cows  were  too  poor  to  give  much  milk.'' — Doddridge^e  Notet:  pp.  37(^7,  tn 
Kifthnol^s  Hietory  of  the  Valley  of  Ftrgtma. 
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sparned  all  fear,  oame  to  her  assietaDce — 
irithoat  shedding  a  tear,  or  hesitatiDg  a 
moment,  the  young  girl,  with  the  air  of 
a  little  queen,  went  to  tbe  side  of  the 
prisoner  and  throwing  one  arm  around 
him  nestled  close  to  his  hosoro. 

Bat  the  trial  was  too  much  for  her — 
the  agitation  she  had  undergone  too  ez- 
eessive — the  proud  and  defiant  look  which 
she  directed  at  Lord  Fairfax  and  the 
jastiees,  was  succeeded  by  a  nervous  tre- 
mor, and  burying  her  face  in  the  old 
man's  breast^  she  clung  to  him,  and  sob- 
bed wildly: 

"Grandpapa!  grandpapa!  they  shall 
not  take  you  from  me!  They  shall  not! 
— ^no  they  shall  not,  while  I  am  alive !'' 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  these  words, 
and  for  an  instant  a  dead  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  apartment.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  tall  gray-haired  man, 
clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  beautiful 
and  devoted  child— and  as  they  stood 
thus,  bathed  in  the  red  light  of  the  declin- 
ing snn,  there  was  something  so  proud 
and  noble  in  the  forms  of  both,  that  the 
crowd  was  hushed  and  awed. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  prisoner. 

"My  Lord,''  he  said  calmly,  in  his 
cold,  austere  voice,  "  my  Lord  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Court,  I  beg  you  to  take 
notice  that  this  presence  of  my  child  was 
against  my  wishes — I  would  scorn  to 
make  use  of  any  such  vulgar  trick  to  ex- 
cite your  sympathies.  This  absurd  accu- 
sation of  witchcraft  has  been  heard— the 
witnesses  have  testified — I  might  go  to 
my  house  again,  cleared  of  the  foolish 
imputation — but  there  is  still  another 
charge  to  be  brought  against  me,  I  be- 
lieve. Before  that  charge  is  made,  I 
crave  a  few  moments  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  presiding  justice  of  the 
court — my  Lord  Fairfax.  In  making  this 
request,  I  am  not  impelled  by  any  fear  of 
the  result,  or  any  wish  to  conciliate  your 
Lordship's  favour.  My  child  is  agitated 
— I  would  be  home  again — I  have  other 
reasons,  my  Lord  Thomas  of  Penton — 


Fairfax,  I  should  say.  I  pray  that  I  may 
speak  with  your  Lordship." 

At  the  words  "  Lord  Thomas  of  Den- 
ton,'' the  Earl  gave  a  visible  start  and 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  read  some  secret  in  the 
countenance  of  the  prisoner.  But  that 
countenance  defied  all  his  penetration — 
it  was  cold  and  impenetrable— a  mask 
might  have  conveyed  more  expression. 

Lord  Fairfax  drew  back  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  a  bewildered  look,  which  was 
extremely  unusual  with  him—but  said 
nothing.  Then  seeming  suddenly  to  re- 
collect the  request  of  the  prisoner,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  said,  hurriedly : 

"  I  pray  the  court  to  suspend  its  busi- 
ness for  a  brief  period.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  the  private  interview  which  the 
prisoner  craves.  I  know  not  the  char- 
acter of  the  communication  which  he  la 
about  to  make  to  me,  if  it  be  a  communi- 
cation— but  trust  I  may  rely  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  my  honourable  associ- 
ates, that  nothing  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  me  without  their  privity 
and  advice.'* 

Major  Hastyluck,  who  had  been  for  at 
least  an  hour  without  a  fresh  potation, 
cheerfully  replied  for  his  brethren,  that 
they  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  Lord- 
ship^and  then  the  Major  set  the  exam- 
ple by  staggering  pompously  from  hit 
seat  toward  the  inner  room. 

Lord  Fairfax,  still  absent  and  looking 
with  vague  curiosity  toward  the  prisoner, 
made  a  sign  to  that  personage  and  passed 
up  the  staircase  to  his  private  room. 

The  old  man,  with  soothing  words  and 
a  smiling  caress,  entrusted  Cannie  into 
the  hands  of  George,  who  hastened  for- 
ward to  offer  her  his  arm,  and  then,  wrap- 
ping his  shaggy  over-coat  more  closely 
around  him,  stalked  through  the  group  of 
insolent  and  astounded  bailiffs  affcer  the 
Earl. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  locked 
behind  them,  and  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. 


TO  BX  CONTINUED. 
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FRANOESOA  DI  BAYENNA. 

FBOM  TBI  ITAUAK  OF  DANTI. 

Po8ohia  ch*io  ebbi  il  mio  Dottore  ndito 
Nomar  le  donne  antiche,  e  i  cavalieri,  &c. 

Divina  Comm§dia,  Ihf.  Cawto  V^  70 — 142. 

When  I  had  heard  my  learned  teacher  name 
The  dames  and  cavaliers  of  ancient  fame, 
A  mastering  pity  through  my  nature  went, 
And  all  was  lost  in  soft  bewilderment 

"Poet,  I  fain  would  speak  with  yonder  pair," 
I  cried,  "  who  move  so  lightly  through  the  air." 
"  Watch  as  they  come — their  near  approach  invite 
By  that  strong  passion  which  controls  their  plight," 
He  said,  "and  they  will  hither  urge  their  flight." 
The  wind  inclined  their  course  to  us — I  pried, 
"  Oh,  troubled  souls !  come,  speak,  if  not  denied." 
As  doves,  on  steady  and  expanded  wings. 
Answering  the  call  which  fond  affection  brings, 
Borne  by  the  power  of  will,  fly  through  the  air, 
And  to  the  nest  of  their  sweet  brood  repair, — 
So  these,  departing  from  the  faithless  band. 
Where  Dido  and  her  kindred  spirits  stand, 
Together  come  through  the  malignant  sky. 
Drawn  by  the  fervour  of  my  tender  cry. 
"  Oh,  kind  and  gracious  creature  who  hast  come, 
A  living  traveller  through  this  dense  gloom, 
To  visit  us  who  stained  the  world  with  gore, — 
Were  He  our  (Viend  who  rules  all  evermore. 
Our  prayers  for  thee  should  rise  before  His  throne, 
Such  pity  for  our  blasted  fortunes  thou  hast  shown. 

"We  cheerful  mingle  in  tlie  craved  discourse. 
While  now  the  wind  restrains  its  wonted  force. 
My  natal  town  reposes  on  the  lea. 
Where  Po  and  kindred  streams  blend  with  the  sea. 
Love,  by  which  gentle  hearts  are  quickly  fired, 
This  one  with  admiration  fond  inspired 
Of  my  fair  form — tJiat  form  by  me  resigned 
Jn  mode  which  still  ofliends  my  anguished  mind. 
Love,  ever  kindling  in  the  loved  one's  breast 
A  kindred  flame,  my  yielding  soul  possest 
With  such  delight  in  arts  by  lovers  tried,         • 
That,  as  thou  seest,  he  ne^er  forsakes  my  side. 
This  love  conducted  to  a  common  death. 
And  Caina  waits  for  him  who  quelled  our  vital  breath." 

These  words  to  us  were  borne, — and  when  I  heard 
Those  troubled  souls,  my  heart  was  deeply  stirred ; 
I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  bending  low. 
Until  the  Poet  said,  "What  thinkest  thoul" 
When  I  replied,  "  What  tender  thoughts,  alas ! 
What  strong  desire  led  to  the  doleful  pass !" 
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And  then  to  them,  "  These  tears,  Francesca,  tell 

What  grief  and  pity  for  thy  woes  I  feel. 

But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  soft  desire, 

How  love  revealed  to  each  the  hidden  fire  f ** 

She  said,  "  No  greater  pain  to  mortals  known 

Than  memory  of  bliss  forever  flown 

Amidst  the  pressure  of  existing  woes, — 

And  what  I  speak  thy  sage  conductor  knows. 

But,  if  such  longing  in  thy  breast  prevail 

To  learn  our  love's  first  root,  I  weep,  and  tell  the  tale. 

'*  One  day,  amused,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
The  knight  in  love's  resistless  meshes  caught. 
We  were  alone,  and  from  suspicion  free, 
I  frequent  glanced  on  him,  as  he  on  me. 
And  frequent  blushes  o'er  each  visage  spread, — 
But  in  one  moment  we  were  captive  led. 
For,  as  we  read  how  the  inspiring  smile 
Was  by  such  lover  fondly  kissed,  the  while 
This  comrade,  who  shall  never  leave  my  side, 
A  kiss  all  trembling  to  my  lips  applied. 
That  book  the  name  of  Galeotto  bore. 
And  on  its  page  that  day  we  read  no  more." 

While  thus  the  one  spirit  spoke,  the  other  wept 
So  bitterly,  that  yearning  pity  crept 
Through  all  my  fainting  frame,  I  lost  my  breath, 
And  fell,  like  body  smitten  by  the  hand  of  death. 

R.  FUBMAV. 

GreentrilU,  8.  C. 


THE  POLITE  ART  OF  NOVBLLING.    A  DIDACTIC  FICTION. 

BT    a.    BUGOINI  WUFFICK8,    S8Q. 

BOOK  I.  please  and  not  offend  the  ladies.    Henoe 

he  will  never  obtrude  upon  their  notice  a 

CIIAP.  VIII.  person  of  the  female  sex  who  is  vulj^ar, 

/*•  »>»/.»•   u»»/^w«»o  -mm^  o*"  ridiculous,  or  too  smart,  or  at  all  ouire. 

OT  HBROSS,   HEB0INB8,  STC.  ^      ,                   '            ,                  .          ,           , 

Such  persons,  perhaps,  exists,  bat  they 

No  Novel,  however  Polite,  can  dispense  exist  not  for  Society, 

with  Heroes,  Heroines,  etc.  W.M.Thack-  The  old  rule  in  regard  to  Heroes  and 

eray  put  on  the  outside  of  Vanity  Fair,  Heroines  was  this:  Heroes  brave,  hand- 

these  words— "A  Novel  without  a  Hero.''  some,  intelligent,  and  very  strong  in  the 

Which  was  a  little  literary  trick  every-  back  and  limbs,  that  is  to  say,  strong 

body  saw  through.    There  was  no  Hero,  all  over  ;  in  short,  prodigies.    Heroines, 

but  in  his  stead  a  notable  Heroine,  Becky  young,  exquisitely  beautiful,  tremendone- 

Sharp,  to  wit:  a  person,  in  my  judg-  ly  tender  and  affectionate,  ready  to  fall 

ment,  not  at  all  presentable  in  respecta-  in  love  at  a  moment's  warning,  but  some- 

ble  society.    The  student  of  polite  Novel-  what  backward  to  acknowledge  it,  until 

ling  may  take  warning  by  this  melan-  some  Great  Scene,  some  Mighty  Trial,  a 

cboly  example.    He  must  remember  that  Storm  on  Land  or  Sea,  a  Runaway  Horse, 

his  first  duty  as  a  Genteel  writer,  is  to  a  Robber,  the  Fury  of  a  Stern  Parent, 
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or  somethiDg  of  that  kind,  extracted  the 
Hiddeo  Secret  MoreoTcr,  the  Hero  was 
gODerally  Qloomj,  indeed  strangely  Bil- 
lons at  times ;  while  the  Heroine,  follow- 
ing salt,  was  subjected  at  intervals  to  a 
Pining  Grief,  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  invariably  identical  with  Dyspep- 
sia, the  Novelist  preferring,  however,  to 
call  it  Consumption,  that  being  consider- 
ed the  most  Sentimental  of  all  diseases. 

This  was  all  wrong.  Or  rather  it  was 
all  right  enough  for  the  rude  age  in 
which  these  Novels  appeared.  From  our 
present  Elegant  Social  Eminence,  we 
look  down  with  disdain  upon  the  clumsy 
characters  of  that  Barbaric  period.  What 
care  we  for  physical  strength  ?  Samson 
would  cut  a  bad  figure  at  a  Hop,  even  if 
dressed  in  a  Garrotte  Collar  and  Patent 
Leather  Pumps.  And  Hercules  would 
look  well,  would'nt  he?  doing  the  honours 
of  a  Brown  Stone  House.  Think  of  Ajaz, 
with  greasy,  frizzled  hair,  looking  at 
Plccolomini  through  an  Opera  Glass! 
The  absurdity  is  at  once  apparent  [See 
remarks  on  Bravery  in  the  Model  Novel.] 

No:  the  Hero  of  the  Polite  Modern 
Novel  is  quite  a  different  man.  Address, 
Dress,  Money — these  are  his  essentials. 
No  objection  to  his  being  Handsome, 
would  rather  he  should'nt  be  Ricketty, 
and  prefer  that  he  should  be  at  least  a 
shade  above  Idiocy.  But  these  are  se- 
condary considerations.  Make  him  a 
Polite,  Rich  Gentleman,  and  you  will 
have  done  your  duty  to  yourself  and  to 
Society. 

As  regards  Heroines,  the  rule  is  obvi- 
ous. Brown  Stone,  or  at  all  events.  Big 
House  and  Unlimited  Credit  at  the  Most 
Fashionable  Dry-Goods  Store,  being  un- 
derstood, nothing  remains  for  the  Polite 
Novelist  to  look  after  but  the  manner  of 
his  Heroine.  As  this  is  all  important, 
being  the  Great  Text  by  which  Ladies 
will  judge  whether  the  Author  is  famil- 
iar with  the  Best  Society,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  young  Novelist  to  tell  in  the 
opening  lines  of  his  first  Novel  the  mi- 
nute particulars  of  the  finest  Dress  of  the 
Best  Dressed  Lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  some  of  the  exact  words  uttered  by 
the  Most  Elegant  Conversationbte  in  his 


vicinity,  during  his  last  talk  with  her. 
If  to  this  he  add  the  way  she  manages 
her  Drees  and  the  tone  in  which  she 
utters  her  words,  the  young  Novelist  will 
have  done  all  he  can  to  ensure  success. 
Heretofore,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  branch  of  Novelling  has  been  Wholly 
Neglected.  It  is  true,  that  many  Ladies 
have  sat  as  Unconscious  Models  to  Novel- 
ists, but  this  was  very  unfair,  inasmuch 
as  the  Ladies  never  suspected  what  they 
were  called  down  stairs  for,  and  conse- 
quently while  they  behaved  Properly, 
as  every  Lady  will  do  at  all  times,  they 
did  not  put  on  these  Extra  Airs  which 
they  reserve  for  very  Peculiar  Occa- 
sions. Hence  it  is  that  the  Lady- 
Characters  in  most  if  not  all  the  Novels 
which  have  been  written  up  to  this  time, 
have  been  defective.  The  publication  of 
my  Hand-Book  and  the  Omniprevalent 
practice  of  Novelling,  will  entirely  reme- 
dy this  Evil,  since  hereafter  no  Lady 
will  dare  to  appear  before  anybody,  Male 
or  Female,  without  putting  on  these  Ex- 
tra Airs  which  have  heretofore  been  kept 
back  to  the  Great  detriment  of  the  Polite 
Public,  who  profit  greatly  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Airs.  Hence  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  Society  may  be  looked  for  Im- 
mediately upon  the  appearance  of  This 
volume.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wiifficks  de- 
sires it  be  Distinctly  understood  that  he 
claims  No  merit  as  a  Benefactor  of  the 
Polite  Public.  If  important  Reforms 
follow  the  Promulgation  of  Great  Ideas, 
it  is  the  Misfortune,  not  the  Fault  of  the 
Polite  Novelist,  who  has  plainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Reformer-Class, — a  low 
order  of  existence,  seldom  seen  in  Gen- 
teel Circles — an  order  to  which,  above  all 
others,  Mr.  W.  would  rather  not  belong. 
For  no  Earthly  Consideration  would  he 
(Mr.  W.)  Impair  his  Standing  as  a  Gen- 
tleman by  occupying  the  public-benefao- 
tor  Attitude. 

Rule. — Dress  your  Heroes  and  Hero- 
ines in  the  Latest  Style.  They  must  have 
FineManners.  Put  them  in  large  Houses, 
with  plenty  of  Money  in  their  Pockets. 
Don't  make  them  too  Muscular  or  too  In- 
telligent Such  people  are  apt  to  be  An- 
noying,— the  former  by  heating  and  ex- 
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oittDg  the  Polite  Mind  by  dariog  Deeds, 
Mid  the  latter  paralysing  it  with  profonnd 
thoughte.  As  no  one  can  be  Tmly  Polite 
▼ho  is  not  Amiable,  and  as  Amiability 
18  dependent  npon  Digestion,  attend  care- 
folly  to  the  Chylopoetic  System  of  your 
Heroee  and  ^eroines.  Since  the  in- 
trodttction  and  general  nse  of  varioiis 
Tegetable  and  spirituons  Tonics,  together 
with  Nuz  Vomica,  Fashionable  Watering 
and  Bathing  Places,  Hydropathic  Insti- 
tatee,  and  Hamphrey's  Specific  Homeo- 
pathic Pills,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
Dyspeptic  character  in  a  Polite  Novel. 
As  to  Consumption,  as  a  means  of  exci- 
ting the  Reader's  sympathy,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  in  the  first  place,  it  is  Ungen- 
teel  to  excite  much  sympathy,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  if  much  sympathy  were  ex- 
cited, by  the  use  of  Consumption,  the 
Practicfli  and  Polite  Reader  would  de- 
mand to  know  Why  the  Author  did  not  ad- 
minister Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  or  Cod- 
Liver-Oil,  or  the  Compound  Syrup  of  the 
Phosphates,  or  try  the  Process  of  Inha- 
lation with  his  patient.  In  lieu  of  Con- 
sumption, try  Headache,  or  Want  of 
Money,  ailments  Much  More  distressing 
than  Consumption.  If  desirous  of  re- 
ducing the  female  Reader  to  the  Deepest 
Permissible  point  of  Polite  Distress,  array 
your  Heroine  in  a  Badly-Fitting  Dress. 
Finally,  do  not  fail  to  provide  your  Heroine 
with  a  Carriage,  for  that  would  cause  in- 
stantaneous Death  to  the  Polite  Female 
Reader. 

ExAMFLi. — No  good  example  extant. 

Exception. — Nothing  but  exceptions 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Novels. 
For  abominable  exceptions  to  the  True 
Polite  Muscular  Theory  of  Heroes,  con- 
sult Eugene  Sue,  his  Mysteries  of  Paris. 
See  also  Dumas'  D' Artignan  and  Por- 
thos. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  PLOTS. 

The  erroneous  views  entertained  by 
the  rude  Novelists  in  regard  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  Novel,  have  done  incal- 
culable injury  to  Society.    By  stimula- 


ting the  mind  to  Madness,  by  absorb- 
ing the  attention  to  th§  Point  of  Com* 
plete  (Jnconsciousness  of  Outward  Things 
(which,  I  need  not  say,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Things  to  every  really 
Polite  person)  by  depicting  scenes  which 
cause  the  Qenteel  Hair  to  stand  on  end 
like  quills  upon  the  Fretful  Porcupine 
(an  animal  never  admitted  into  a  Parlour 
or  introduced  as  a  Model  into  a  Fash- 
ionable, Polishing,  Finishing,  Boarding 
School,)  and  especially  by  producing  the 
most  Harrowing  Anxiety,  by  means  of 
Complicated  and  Involved  Plots,  the  rude 
Novelists  of  former  times  have  unfitted 
Society  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  it- 
self. Unnatural  excitement  is  followed 
by  re-action,  by  Debility  (which  is  far  re- 
moved from  Genteel  Languor)  insomuch 
that  the  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  has  just 
laid  down  an  ordinary  Novel,  becomes  of 
all  people  the  most  Disagreeable,  and  con- 
consequently  the  least  fitted  to  entertain 
Company.  Company  is  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable  to  them,  and  they  are  Even 
Worse  than  that  to  Company. 

Now  the  proper  function  of  the  Polite 
Novel  is  not  to  stimulate,  but  gently  to  Tit- 
tillate  the  mind ;  to  present  to  the  Weil- 
Bred  reader,  pictures  which  shall  inter- 
est and  amuse  without  Exciting  him  ;  to 
introduce  him  to  Characters  a  shade 
more  Polite  than  himself;  in  a  word,  the 
function  of  the  Novel  is  to  teach  people 
how  to  be  more  Agreeable;  not  to  disgust 
them  with  persons  who  appear  tame  sim« 
ply  because  they  have  never,  and  can 
never  come  up  to  the  Wild-Beast  standard 
of  the  rude  Novelist.  This  point  cannot 
be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  young 
Novelist.  Here  he  is  most  liable  to  err, 
since  it  is  the  commonest  of  all  errors  to 
suppose  that  people  like  above  all  things 
something  new.  They  do  like  something 
new,  but  they  like  themselves  better. 
To  avoid  the  Wild-Beast  standard,  the 
youthful  Novelist  will  do  well  at  the  start 
to  pare  down  the  Muscles  of  his  Heroes, 
to  extract  a  great  part  of  the  Brains,  and 
to  Dreis  them  in  Clothes  of  such  a  Cut 
and  such  a  Quality  as  will  render  Ter- 
rific Scenes  and  Daring  Deeds  impossible. 
Nor  will  he  forget  that  he  owes  a  duty  to 
Himself  as  well  as  to  the  Polite  Publio, 
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and  tbat  duty  demaDdfl  of  him  Never  to 
Fktigae  hie  mind  by  siraining  at  the  con- 
eootioa  of  a  Wild  and  Horrible  Plot 
His  NoTol  will  go  Smoothly,  Easily,  Qat- 
etly,  Genteelly  along,  just  as  Polished 
People  go,  distarbing  nobody  and  giving 
ooeasion  to  nobody  to  disturb  them. 

Bulk. — No  plot  at  all. 

Example. — Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table. 

EzcBFTioH. — Novels  generally,  from 
Walter  Soott's  down  to  G.  P.  B.  James's. 

NoncB.— Mr.  G.  B.  Wni&cks,  the  origi- 
nal Inventor  of  Easy  Plots,  will  on 
Tuesday  next,  if  fair,  if  not  the  next 
fktr  day,  open,  at  his  establishment.  No. 
Ij-  Quid  St,  Lugsville,  bis  Spring  Stock 
of  New  and  Second-Hand  Smooth  and 
Easy  Plots.  Terms  liberal  and  made 
known  on  the  day  of  salok  Applications 
by  letter  promptly  attended  to.  Begin  < 
ners  in  Polite  Novelling  will  please  send 
in  their  orders  stating  kind  of  Plot, 
whether  old  or  new. 


CHAP.  X. 

OW  NOTXLIT  IK  MOVXLLIKG. 

Novelty  has  been  greatly  abused  in  the 
art  of  Novelling.  Without  meaning  to 
disparage  the  merits  of  Novelty,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  the  danger  is  rather 
of  Overdoing  than  of  Underdoing  the 
thing.  It  is  harder  to  produce  Novelties 
than  not  to  produce  them;  but  the  natural 
proneness  of  the  Polite  mind  to  give 
pleasure,  without  regard  to  considen^ 
tions  of  mere  personal  comfort,  is  such 
that  even  a  Boorish  Dabbler  in  Fiction 
will  be  apt  to  come  nearer  the  True 
Hark  and  Quantity  of  Novelty  than  the 
most  Cultivated  and  Gifted  habUuS  of  the 
Parlour.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  Boorish 
Pabbler,  even  if  he  would,  could  not  be 
very  novel.  Nor  would  the  Cultivated 
man  err  in  this  respect»  did  be  rightly 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  Novel- 
reading,  Polite  public.  That  the  said 
public  does  not  require  much  Novelty, 
might  easily  be  proved  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Marked  Favour  with  which 


the  contributions  of  a  certain  New  Toik 
paper,  named,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Ledger,  are  received.  Politeness,  carried 
to  the  Farthest  Extreme,  would  hardly 
eall  any  of  these  contributions  noveL 
Yet  they  appear  to  Take  very  welL 
Hence  it  may  be  safely  argued  that  the 
Novelist  subjects  himself  to  unnecessary 
trouble  when  he  over-exerts  himself  in 
the  produoUon,  or  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce. Novelties. 

BuLE.  In  Novelling  do  not  be  too 
Novel. 

ExAMPUi.  "The  Virginians.'^  JwA. 
Horner. 

ExcspTioN.  Novels  generally,  and 
particularly  those  of  Cbas.  Beode. 

BsMARKS.  To  avoid  a  Surplusage  of 
Novelty,  one  may  write  after  Dinner.  One 
must  not  go  to  the  other  Extreme  and  be 
Dull,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Example 
above  given.  In  addition  to  Hearty  Eat- 
ing, I  have  found  the  reading  of  News* 
papers  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  a  good 
corrective  of  any  Tendency  to  indulge 
Oneself  in  Inordinate  and  Impolite 
Novelty.  Certain  small  Novelties,  the 
oonoeiving  and  execution  of  which  do 
not  cost  the  mind  the  least  Trouble  what- 
ever, are  always  admissible.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  use  of  Yarious-eised 
Type,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Beade,  and  the 
insertion  here  and  there  of  a  Pictorial 
Joke,  as  practised  by  the  same,  and  by 
T.  Hood  before  him.  But  this  sort  of 
Cheap  Novelty  was  long  ago  carried  into 
Tomfoolery  by  Laurence  Sterne,  and  is, 
indeed,  no  Novelty  at  all,  except  to  such 
as  have  short  memories  or  who  have  read 
Yery  Little. 

N.  B.  If,  in  the  forthcoming  Model 
Novel,  I  shall  so  far  forget  my  sense  of 
Propriety  as  to  run  counter  to  My  Ovm 
instructions  and  be  Impolitely  Novel,  I 
beg  that  the  Polite  Public  will  suspend 
judgment  upon  the  Offence  until  I  shall 
make  an  explanation.  There  are  certain 
Philosophic  Instigations  to  Apparent  im- 
propriety in  Novelling,  which  I  cannot 
now  Elucidate,  and  to  which  I  allude 
merely  with  the  view  of  counteracting 
any  Harsh  Movement  in  the  reader's 
mind  when  he  shall  have  come  to  the 
pwusal  of  the  Model  Novel.    Mi^One 
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is  Sometimeg  gompbllid  to  Attract  At* 
tention.  One  most  get  the  Eye. and  Ear 
of  the  Pablio  before  he  can  Do  Them 
Qood.  Hence,  during  the  Initiatory 
Stages  of  the  Art  of  Novelling,  the  Prao* 
titioner  is  excusable  if  he  demean  him« 
self  even  Curiously  Uncivilly.  Having 
Procured  the  Optical  and  Auditory  Organs 
of  the  Public,  the  Established  Noyelist 
may  go  Dryly  and  Decently  onward. 
Few,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  Fail  to  arail 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  oovcLvsioira 

Where,  When,  and  How  to  conclude  a 
Novel,  is  no  Trivial  question.  I  have  set- 
tled it  So: 

I.  Whxbb?  Wherever  you  please; 
provided, 

II.  When?  When  you  have  written 
enough  to  mako  400  8vo.  pp.,  or  any 
number  under  that. 

III.  How?  By  the  Matrimony  or  Death 
of  the  leading  characters. 

Rule.  Conclude  before  you  have 
Wearied  yourself  or  the  reader.  You 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  Fact,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  Fact,  that  the  reader  will 
be  apt  to  get  Wearied  before  you  do,  al- 
though you  have  the  labour  of  Compos- 
ing and  of  writing  while  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  read,  and  to  read  only  when 
he  is  in  the  Humour.  Bear  this  fact  in 
mind.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  you, 
and  of  greater  to  the  Public. 

EzAMPLi.  To  be  given  at  the  close  of 
the  Model  Novel. 

Exception.    All  Novels. 

Rbmaeks.    No  remarks. 


BOOK   II. 

AscAKius  Egos;  or,  the  Model  Novel. 
CHAP.  I. 

THE  EXCLAMATION. 

"Hahr 


usual  name  of  Ascanius  Bggs  was  Not  a 
matter  of  choice  with  me.  It  is  neither 
an  Accidental  nor  an  Arbitrary  cogno- 
men. It  is  the  Strict,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
the  Inevitable  and  Only  name  which  is 
in  accordance  with  my  Established  Theory 
of  the  True  Sphere  of  Modem  Polite 
Novelling.  The  said  Sphere  may  be  d^ 
fined  as  the  Classioo-Ovoid  or  Scholastic- 
Eggish  Sphere — ^the  Sphere  in  which  the 
Graces  of  Ancient  Learning  and  the 
Achievements  of  Modem  Physical  Science 
should  meet  and  Harmoniously  blend.  I 
trust  I  may,  in  this  work.  Do  Much  to 
Facilitate  and  Promote  that  blending. 

A  word  as  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Unusual  appellation.  Ascanius,  I  fear 
me  much,  will  generally  be  pronounced 
as  if  spelt  "  A-skan-yus.'^  The  propev 
pronunciation  is  "  Ask-anigh-us.'^  Soma 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  Eggs.  A 
slight  change  from  the  Common  Mode  of 
pronouncing  this  word  will  add  Greatly 
to  its  Euphony  and  also  to  the  Euphony 
of  its  Predecessor.  The  Polite  Reader 
will,  therefore,  please  pronounce  Eggs 
not  Eggs,  but  as  if  written  Agi,  so  that 
the  Entire  Unusual  Appellation  may 
emerge  Mellifluously  from  the  month  not 
as  Ascanius  Eggs,  but  rather  as  Ask- 
anigh-us  Ags. 

Note  B.  «<Hahr  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  this  Exclamation,  taken  as  it 
stands.  Of  itself,  it  contributes,  yoa 
perceive,  an  En  tire  Chapter.  The  Reader'a 
attention  is  not  only  Arrested  but  Aroused; 
at  once  the  Chapter  closes.  He  hears  an 
Exclamation,  then  suddenly  all  is  still. 
Anxiously  he  desires  to  know  what  thi« 
Exclamation  may  mean.  How  grateful 
must  he  not  be  when  you  kindly  come 
forward  with  Chap.  11.  As  a  Beginning 
to  a  Polite  Novel,  I  should  say  that 
"Hahr'  is  calculated  to  excite  Vastly 
More  interest  and  curiosity  tlian  a  Soli* 
tary  Horseman,  or  anything  of  that  Sort. 
Tet  the  Young  Novelist  need  not  oonfine 
himself  Exclusively  to  "Hah  I"  ''OhP 
or  "0!"  or  "Ahr  will  answer  very 
well,  but  '<  Hah  1''  is,  I  think,  Prefoiable. 


Note  A.    The  selection  of  the  Ua- 
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CHAP.  11. 

HI  DESCBISS  HXB  YBOM  ▲FAS. 

Such  was  the  Exclamation  which  issued 
from  the  Perfumed  Mustachios  of  Mr. 
Ascauius  Eggs,  as  from  afar  he  descried 
a  Lady  asceudiDg  the  Marble  steps  of  a 
Palatial  BrowD-Stone  edifice.  ''HahT' 
said  he  once  again,  even  more  vehemently 
than  before.  For  now,  having  reached 
the  Mahogany  Door,  and  having  applied 
her  delicately  Kid-gloved  hand  to  the 
Silver  Bell-pull,  she  turned  her  radiantly 
Beautiful  visage  to  Mr.  Eggs,  and,  ap- 
parently, bowed  in  recognition  of  him. 

He  hastened  bis  steps  to  within  a  de- 
gree of  almost  Culpable  Rapidity,  with 
the  view  of  returning  the  recognition  of 
his  Fair  Acquaintance,  but  (so  the  Per- 
verse Deities  decreed)  ere  he  could  bring 
the  Female  object  within  the  Focus  of  his 
Limited  Vision,  she  disappeared,  and  the 
Mahogany  Door  was  shut^  Aye  I  in  his 
very  face ! 

Applying  a  Gold-rimmed  Eye-glass  to 
his  Left  Optic,  he  scrutinized  the  Door. 
Name,  there  was  none  thereon — proof 
Conclusive  that  the  Owner  thereof  be- 
longed to  the  Superior  X. 

Did  she  live  there?  Probably  not. 
Was  it  some  of  his  Many  Female  friends  t 
Probably  not.  Was  it  a  Total  Female 
Stranger  ?  Probably  not.  And  yet  pos- 
sibly she  was. 

Why  these  "  probably  nots,"  and  why 
this  "possibly?" 

She  did  not  probably  live  there,  be- 
cause he  had  never  entered  the  House, 
and  was  not  even  acquainted  with  its 
residents.  It  was  probably  not  one  of 
his  Many  Female  Acquaintances,  be- 
oause  None  of  them,  to  the  Best  of  his 
recollection,  had  Half  so  Magnificent  a 
Figure,  for  Never  Before,  in  all  the  Wide 
Bange  of  Mr.  Eggs'  experience,  had  a 
Figure  caused  him  to  ejaculate  "Hah V 
It  was  probably  not  a  Total  Female 
Stranger,  for  it  was  Unreasonable  to  Sup- 
pose that  the  City  contained  Such  a  Figure 
and  that  such  Figure  was  Entirely  un- 
known to  Mr.  Eggs.  And  yet  possibly 
she  was  a  Total  Female  Stranger,  be- 
cause she  might  have   come  from  the 


Country  and  have  been  but  a  few  days 
in  Town. 


Note  A.  I  would  call  the  Particular 
Attention  of  the  Neophyte  in  Novelling 
to  the  heading  of  the  foregoing  Chapter. 
The  words,  "He  Descries  Her  from 
Afar/'  possess  the  Highest  Artistic  Meriti 
for  they  set  the  Dramatic  Novelling  Move- 
ment in  active  motion;  A  most  Attrac- 
tive Exclamation  is  heard ;  with  that  Ex* 
damation  the  first  Chapter  closes  Instan- 
taneously ;  but  the  very  heading  of  the 
next  Chapter  discloses  the  Fact  that  a 
Male  and  Female  are  implicated,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  without  a  Male  and 
Female,  No  Successful  Effort  in  Novel- 
ling  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be  achieved. 
(See  Wufficks's  Pemmican,  ante-)  Mr. 
Ascanius  Eggs  is  the  Pemmican  John  of 
the  Model  Novel.  Who  the  Pemmican 
Jane  of  the  Model  Novel  is,  will  soon  be 
seen.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  Ad- 
vantages of  setting  the  Dramatic  Move- 
ment in  motion  at  the  earliest  Possible 
moment.  This  is  important,  even  in  the 
Most  Amplified  Effort  at  Novtsliing,  since 
it  is  Evident  that  the  Sooner  the  reader's 
Interest  i&  awakened  the  Better. 

Note  B.  The  very  Eminent  Politeness 
discovered  throughout  Chapter  II.,  should 
by  no  means  be  overlooked.  Mr.  As- 
canius Eggs  is  seen  to  wear  Perfumed 
Mustachios  (not  Mustaches)  and  a  Gold- 
rimmed  Eye-glass — Indirect  and  hence 
Artistic  Marks  of  the  High  Social  Circle 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  descries  a  Lady 
with  a  Radiantly  Beautiful  Face  and  a 
Magnificent  Figure,  ascending  the  Mar- 
ble steps  of  a  Palatial  Brown-Stone  edi- 
fice. Thus  the  Characters  and  the  Scenery 
are  in  Keeping — that  is,  they  are  alike, 
Vastly  Qenteel. 

There  are  a  number  of  Other  Such 
Delicate  Touches,  which  the  Tutor, 
Teacher,  Professor,  or  President  of  a 
College,  or  an  Academy,  or  an  Uni- 
versity of  Novelling,  will  not  fail  to  De- 
tect and  Point  Out  to  the  Student  of  an 
Obtuse  or  Uneducated  understanding. 

Note  C.  The  expression,  "the  Su- 
perior X,"  is  nothing  more  than  a  Little 
Variation,  the  occasional  use  of  which 
adds  something  to  the  pleasures  of  Novel- 
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ling,  by  relieving  the  reader  of  Stereo- 
type Phrnses  and  opening  np  an  Avenoe 
for  the  exercise  of  the  writer's  Ingenuity. 
The  trae  meaning  of  the  term  is  "  (be 
Upper  Ten."  In  (his  form,  I  trust  it 
will  be  generaHly  recognized. 

NoTi  D.  Chapter  H.  closes  amidst 
many  anxious  and  important  Conjec- 
tarea — thus  gently  exciting  the  reader 
ODward  and  Preparing  the  AVay  for 
Chapter  III.  The  Conjectural  Method 
of  Chapter-Terminations  should  be  Studi- 
ously practised. 


CHAP.  III. 

FIRPLBZiaNT  OF  MR.  TOGS. 

It  would  have  been  Grossly  Indelicate 
in  Mr.  Eggs  (do  not  forget  to  pronounce 
it  Agz)  to  have  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  Palatial  Brown-Stone  edifice  of  the 
Fair  Unknown  by  Burglarious  Violence. 
Also  it  would  have  been  Indelicate  to 
Hang  About  the  House  in  hope  of 
ascertaining  from  a  Butler,  a  Biddy,  or 
any  other  Employs  of  the  Establishmeut, 
who  the  Owner  thereof  was,  and  Who  the 
Beautiful  Being  who  had  just  entered 
might  be.  Therefore,  bestowing  one 
more  and  Very  Minute  Eye-glass  Scru- 
tinisation  on  the  Premises  and  the  Ad- 
jacent Establishments,  he  departed  Po- 
litely thence  to  his  Own  Residence,  in 
a  state  of  High  Perplexment. 

Arrived  in  his  Boudoir,*  he  doffed  his 
Cumbrous  Outer  Qarments  and  arrayed 
himself  in  a  Dressing  Gown.f  Then, 
snbeiding  Elegantly,  into  a  Fautneil,  he 
at  once  Ventilated  bis  Perplexity  in  these 
words: 

"Good  Gwecious!" 

By  this  he  was  much  relieved,  and 
therefore  touched  a  Silver  Bell. 

A  Domestic  appeared. 

«•  Suvvant,"  said  Mr.  Eggs. 

The  Domestic  bowed. 

"Is  thah  anny  good  wine  in  the 
haons  V 

The  Domestic  bowed. 

"Make  me  a  Charmpin  Kubblah  of 
about  a  harf  doozen  of  taapunfnlls.'' 


The  Domestic  bowed.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced Gracefully  Backwards  out  of  the 
Boudoir,  and,  Bowing,  disappeared.  Soon 
he  returned  with  the  Desired  Beverage, 
in  a  Cut-Glass  Goblet,  with  a  Heavy  Sil- 
yer  Tea  Spoon  therein,  upon  which  Spoon 
the  Cypher  of  the  Eggs  Family  was  Care- 
fully engraved. 

Mr.  Eggs  sipped  twice. 

"  Suvvant.'' 

The  Domestic  bowed. 

"Suvvant,  upon  this  pappa  you  will 
find  witten  instwuctions.  Wetun  quick- 
ly, or  I  shall  be  boad." 

Receiving  the  Scented  Note  Paper  in 
a  Silver  Salver,  the  Domestic  retreated 
Bowing,  and  Bowing  disappeared. 

During  bis  absence,  Mr.  Eggs  smok- 
ed }  of  a  Latakia  Cigarette.  Tossing  it 
with  Languid  Contempt  from  him,  he 
observed : 

"GoodGwecionsl" 

Very  soon  thereafter,  the  Domestic  re- 
turned. 

Ascanius  received  the  missive.  There- 
in was  written  "  Impossible." 

A  considerable  Shade  mounted  to  the 
brow  of  Ascanius  and  lodged  in  its  Cen- 
tre where  the  hair  was,  by  his  Parisian 
Barber,  consummately  parted. 

He  moved  his  jewelled  hand. 

The  Domestic  vanished. 

Ascanius  fell  back  upon  his  Fauteuil 
with  a  deep  Pastille-teinted  sigh. 


Note  A.  Leaving  many  matters  of 
Importance  to  be  Dwelt  upon  by  the 
Novelling  Professor,  I  come  at  once  to  the 
point  marked  thus  j^.  The  very  Intense 
Propriety  of  putting  Mr.  Eggs  into  a 
Boudoir  is  apparent  from  hence.  It  en- 
ables the  Noveller  to  describe  Accurately 
the  Boudoirs  of  his  Own  time.  Of 
course  he  will  describe  the  Most  fash- 
ionable. Thus  the  Polite  Art  of  Novel- 
ling  attains  Incidentally  an  Historical 
Value,  But  this  Value  must  not  be 
Sought  After.  It  must  be  made  Rigo- 
rously Subsidiary  to  Art.  In  a  Manual, 
the  Impropriety  of  Desoribing  even  a 
Boudoir  is  Too  Obvious. 

At  the  point  marked  f,  an  Avenue  is 
opened  to  the  Polite  Noveller,  through 
which  he  can  give  a  DetaUod  Acconnt  of 
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tiie  Dressing  Gowns  (of  ihe  Fashiona- 
bleist  Quality  and  Cut)  of  his  Own  Pe- 
riod. As  this  Manual  and  Hand-book  is 
intended  for  All  Time,  and  No  Particu- 
lar Period,  I  cannot,  Of  Course,  venture 
to  Detail  anything  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Eggs's  Gown. 

Non  B.  I  cannot  possibly  lay  Too 
Much  Stress  on  the  Benefits  deriTable 
firom  the  Yowelular  Softening  displayed 
in  the  expression  "  Gh)od  Gwecious !" 
This  entirely  New  System  is  now  for  the 
First  Time  introduced,  and  its  Benefits 
mav  be  gathered  from  the  following 
Notice  to  Notellirs. 

Mr.  G.  Buggini  Wufficks,  Alphabetical; 
Macerator  and  Tanner,  at  his  Extensive 
Yats  in  the  Bock  Yard  of  No.  1^  Quid 
St  Lugsville,  calls  attention  of  Polite 
Novellers,  In&nt  Dramatists,  and  Others, 
to  his  Assorted  Stock  of  Freshly  Mace- 
rated Yowels.  The  Startlingly  Delight- 
ful efiects  of  the  Macerating  Process  must 
be  seen  to  be  Appreciated.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Shakespeare,  "  A 
horse,    a   horse  I    my   kingdom    for   a 


horse  1"  placed  in  my  Yats  at  4  o'doek 
yesterday  afternoon,  re-appeared  after 
Only  2  hours  of  Careful  Maceration  in  the 
Exquisite  Form  of  *'  ErhaossI  er  haase! 
tne  keengdumfer  er  haoea  /"  Upwards  of 
1000  Similar  Specimens  now  On  Hand 
may  be  seen  on  the  Macerated  Yowel 
Counters  (specially  constructed  for  their 
reception)  of  my  Establishment.  Call 
early.  J)on't  forget  the  number — If 
Quid  St.,  Lugsville.  Wufficks,  Propri- 
etor. 

P.  S.  An  Immense  Lot  of  Tanned 
Consonants  vrill  be  ready  in  a  Few 
Days. 

Note  C.  Study  fearlessly  and  persis- 
tently the  Nice  Structure  of  Mr.  Eggs's 
language.  Beware,  however,  of  Too 
Close  imitation.    It  Will  Be  Detected  I 

Note  D.  The  III.  Chapter  closes  with 
a  Sigh.  Thus  we  see  the  Element  of 
Sentiment  is  Naturally,  Quite  Naturally 
introduced,  and  may  be  cultivated  and 
prolonged  at  Discretion.  But  be  Discreet 
about  it.  Society  ignores  Much  Senti- 
ment. 


EARLY  LETTERS  OF  ARTHUR  LEE. 

In  the  Selections  and  Excerpts  from  the  Lee  Papers  we  have  heretofore  printed  in 
this  magazine,  the  reader  has  been  presented  with  such  portions  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee  as  related  to  public  events  during  the  American  Revolution  or 
immediately  thereafter.  We  here  borrow  from  the  same  rich  collection  of  MSS.,  some 
letters  written  at  an  early  period  and  of  a  rather  lighter  character,  which  refer  to  the 
collegiate  course  of  Arthur  Lee  at  the  University  of  Etiinburgh.  Arthur  was  the  young- 
est of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  eminent.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  Amer- 
can  Independence,  beginning  with  his  amicable  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Junius 
under  the  signature  of  "  Junius  AmericanuSy^^  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
but  the  editor  of  the  Lee  Papers  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  it  abundantly  appears 
from  the  documents  which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  not  only  that  Arthur  Lee  was 
wholly  misunderstood  in  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  diplomatic  career,  but  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  incorruptible  and  self-sacrificing  patriots  that  con- 
tributed to  establish  our  free  Republic. 


VBOM  ARTHUR  Lll  TO  R.  H.  LSS. 
\ 

London,  Deo.  22d,  1760. 

After  a  three  and  thirty  days  passage  we 
arrived  at  Deal  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 


without  any  remarkable  occurrence  in 
our  voyage.  On  onr  arrival  here  we 
found  this  great  city  in  deep  mourning, 
for  the  loss  of  his  late  gracious  Majesty, 
King  Qeorge  2d.    His  death,  i^diich  hap- 
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pened  in  the  beginning  of  October,  as 
the  great  Julius  is  reported  to  have 
wished  his  might  be,  was  sudden;  the 
hirge  artery  in  bis  heart  burst,  and  in  an 
instant  be  was  no  more.  This  moment 
saw  him  in  perfeet  health,  rich,  power- 
ful and  much  beloved,  stript  of  his  all : 
he  in  the  next  was  numbered  with  the 
nndistingaished  dead, — so  frail  is  human 
grandeur,  and  all  sublunary  joys. 

The  general  grief  occasioned  by  this 
melancholy  event  was  soon  allayed  by 
the  welcome  succession  of  his  grand-son, 
George  3d.  Never  did  a  King  ascend 
the  Throne  with  a  more  universal  ap- 
plause. Each  heart  and  voice  was  for 
him,  and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  his 
praise.  A  perfeet  harmony  subsists  be- 
tween his  ministers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  still  holds  the  foremost  place  in 
worth  and  eminence.  The  young  king 
has  committed  but  one  error  since  his 
succession;  instead  of  permitting  the 
Ladies  who  come  to  Court  to  kiss  his 
hand,  he  salutes  them  himself.  Pleased 
with  the  Boyal  touch  they  flock  in  such 
numbers  to  his  Court  that  he  is  like  to 
suffer  for  his  gallantry  in  being  kissed  to 
death, — an  effectual  way  this  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  ladies  and  consequently  of 
the  men,  for  who  can  help  loving  such 
a  polite,  genteel,  good-natured  young 
King? 

25tb. — Last  night  I  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Juhnson,  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary.  Uis  outward  appearance  is 
very  droll  and  uncouth.  The  too  assidu- 
ous oultivation  of  his  mind  seems  to  have 
caused  a  very  great  neglect  of  his  body ; 
but  for  this  his  friends  are  very  amply 
rewarded  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  mind 
most  elegantly  polished,  enlightened  and 
refined ;  possessed  as  he  is  of  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  remark,  a  copious  flow 
of  words;  expressions  strong,  nervous, 
pathetic  and  exalted,  add  to  this  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  almost  every  subject 
that  can  be  proposed ;  an  intelligent 
mind  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  most 
agreeable  information  and  entertain- 
ment in  his  conversation.  He  proposes 
soon  to  publish  a  new  Edition  of  Shak- 


speare,  a  work  which  he  says  has  em- 
ployed him  many  years. 

From  this  gentleman  I  learn,  that  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  they  never  permit 
the  students  to  attempt  Physio  until 
seven  years  study  there  has  enabled  them 
to  take  a  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
"  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  if  you  have  a 
large  fortune  and  time  enough  to  spare, 
go  to  either  of  these.  If  you  would 
ohoose  immediately  to  enter  upon  Physio 
and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  there- 
in to  carry  you  through  life,  at  a  small 
expense  and  in  a  short  time,  by  all 
means  go  to  Edinburgh  or  Leyden ;  for,'' 
says  he,  '*  the  Scotch  or  foreign  educa- 
tion is  like  a  house  built  to  last  a  man's 
lifetime  only;  the  English  is  like  a 
Palace  or  Fortress  intended  to  last  for 
many  ages.  The  first  build  lightly,  the 
last  lay  a  very  strong  and  firm  founda- 
tion before  they  begin  the  work." 

With  the  joint  advice  of  Col.  Ludwell, 
Mr.  Jennings,  and  muny  others  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
and  who  are  very  capable  of  advising 
me,  I  have  resolved  to  go  immediately  to 
Edinburgh.  For  general  knowledge  they 
all  agree,  that  the  English  Universities 
are  without  compare,  but  for  Physical 
knowledge  only,  they  unanimously  give 
the  preference  to  Edinburgh.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  Press  has  of  late  produced  littie 
else  but  Politicks,  with  which  it  great- 
ly abounds.  They  are  now  taking  up 
Transports  for  the  West  India  Service. 
The  conquest  of  Martineco  is  supposed 
to  be  the  object  they  have  in  view.  'Tis 
whispered  here  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  soon  to  be  made,  ordering  the 
colonies  to  raise  troops,  and  with  them 
garrison  tlysir  own  Forts.  This  perhaps 
is  only  a  whisper. 

Arthur  Lh. 


nOM  THE  SAMS  TO  THB  SAMI. 

Edinburgh,  March  14th,  1761. 

Mt  Drar  Brother  : 

Tou  will  readily  conclude,  from  the  many 
and  long  letters  I  have  lately  wrote  you. 
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that  I  have  hitherto  had  little  to  employ 
me.  The  application  which  I  must  now 
give  to  my  stadies  will  render  them  lees 
frequent,  ae  well  as  less  tedious  for  the 
future. 

I  am  now  settled  in  Edinburgh,  wher« 
I  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  for  the 
lectures  of  this  year.  However,  I  attend 
those  on  the  Materia  Medica  by  Dr. 
CuUen,  a  man  of  a  surprising  genius 
and  very  great  knowledge.  He  has  re- 
ceded from  the  tenets  of  all  the  Physi- 
cians, and  established  new  doctrines  of 
his  own,  on  which  he  founds  his  Prao- 
tice.  Before  the  circulation  of  the 
Blood  was  known  Physicians  attributed 
aU  diseases  to  the  bad  state  of  the  solids 
as  the  first  cause.  The  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  the  Blood's  circulation  hurried 
them  precipitately  and  without  thought 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  a  corrup- 
tion of  tl^e  Blood  was  universally  held  to 
be  the  prime  cause  of  all  disorders.  -"-  *  * 

I  intended  to  give  you  some  thoughts 
on  the  treatment  of  Fever  and  Ague, 
which  is  as  improperly  treated  as  it  is 
frequent  among  you;  but  this  I  must 
defer  until  another  occasion,  for  I  see  the 
pleasure  I  take  in  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion with  you  has  already  hurried  me  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  letter ; 
and  notwithstanding  your  great  thirst 
after  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  particularly 
Physical,  I  fear  my  tedious  prolixity 
will  be  tiresome  and  disagreeable.  I  am 
at  present  employed  in  learning  Math- 
ematicks,  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
fit  me  for  my  attendnnce  on  the  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  the  next  jear.  I 
must  not,  however,  forget  to  give  you 
the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  alter  the 
plan  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lay 
down  for  me.  And  as  the  better  reason 
with  you  has  ever  its  due  advantage 
over  the  worse,  without  regard  to  preju- 
dice or  preconceived  opinions,  a  too  firm 
adherence  to  which  is  often  the  mark  of 
a  narrow  mind  and  weak  understanding, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  readily  ex- 
cuse me  for  the  alterations  I  have  made. 
The  more  advantageous  study  of  Philos- 
ophy and  the  honour  of  a  degree  from 
Cambridge,  were  (I  think)  the  two  chief 
views    proposed  in   my   going   thither. 


With  respect  to  the  first,  in  it,  I  am  in- 
formed, their  method  is  so  regularly 
slow,  that  they  consume  some  years 
in  the  attainment  of  it,  so  that  by  a 
year's  continuance  there  I  should  not 
even  have  entered  upon  it, — whereas 
here  I  join  it  with  my  other  studies,  so 
as  to  attain  it  equally  well  without  em- 
ploying half  the  time  or  expense.  Their 
method  with  regard  to  their  degrees  is, 
that  yon  reside  three  years  at  the  Col- 
lege, after  which  yon  may  employ  the 
other  as  you  please,  being  entitled  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  a  Degree ;  therefore 
a  year's  residence  would  not  have  been 
of  the  least  effect  towards  the  attainment 
of  either  of  these  ends.  Again,  as  to 
the  opinion  of  a  Cambridge  Degree  being 
preferable  to  one  from  this  College,  I 
even  question  whether  that  be  well 
founded.  Tis  said,  indeed,  that  they 
carry  with  them  more  honour  and  a 
stronger  recommendation.  Tou  must  be 
sensible  that  they  are  both  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  the  merit  of  the 
bearer.  And  that  this  place  is  the  best 
calculated  for  the  attainment  of  that 
merit,  is  universally  allowed.  Dr.  Foth- 
ergill,  who  is  justly  esteemed  the  most 
skilful  Physician  in  London  and  has 
more  practice  than  any  other  in  it,  both 
studied  and  took  his  degree  here.  His 
reputotion  and  knowledge  has  cast  such 
an  additional  lustre  upon  it  that  it  is 
now  universally  resorted  to,  and  I  believe 
contains  more  physical  students  than 
half  the  Colleges  in  Europe  together. 
The  American  students,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  number,  are  in  general  well 
esteemed  for  their  close  application  to 
their  studies ;  nor  do  I  despair  of  one 
day  seeing  a  Mead,  a  Cullen,  or  a  Fother- 
gill  in  America. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to 
me  than  this  town  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  it.  I  must,  however,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  better  sort,  who  appear 
to  be  kind,  polite  and  hospitable.  The 
ladies  here  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  very  beautiful.  They  pride 
themselves  much  upon  their  great  read- 
ing, which  just  serves  to  make  them  dis- 
agreeably opinionated  without  much  im- 
proving   their    natural   understanding. 
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They  dress  with  great  gaiety  and  shew, 
which  makes  me,  with  Dean  Swifl,  sur- 
prised to  see 

V  Such  order  from  confusion  spning,"  &c. 


FROM  THE   SAME  TO  THE  SAME.     ^ 

jEdininergh,  Ap'l  2d,  1761. 

—On  the  19tk  of  this  month  the  P&iv 
liament  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued 
for  electing  a  new  one,,  which  is  to 
meet  on  the  9th  of  April  next.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  inserting  a  paragraph 
in  his  Majesty's  speech  on  that  occasion, 
as  it  seems  to  prove  the  present  senti- 
ments of  the  Ministry  to  be  for  keeping 
Canada,  for  the  reasons  they  themselves 
have  urged  in  the  following  Abstract : 
"Daring  this  Parliament  the  flame-  of 
war  was  kindled  by  the  injurious  en- 
croachments and  unjust  usurpations  of 
oar  Enemies,  and  was  therefore  just  and 
necessary  on  our  side.  The  support 
which  you  have  given  in  it  to  my  Boyal 
Grand-fnther  and  myself,  has  been  & 
proof  of  your  public  spirited  concern  for 
the  liberty  of  this  nation,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  just  rights  and  privileges, 
and  been  attended  with  many  impor- 
tant conquests  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  entire  reduction 
of  Canada,  which  contributes  so  much  to 
the  safety  of  our  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  extension  of  the  Commerce 
and  navigation  of  my  subjects."  I  say, 
for  the  reasons  urged  herein  by  them- 
selves, for  I  look  upon  this  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  Ministers,  and  as 
these  reasons  will  ever  be  as  forcible  as 
they  are  at  present,  I  hope  they  will 
hinder  the  Restitution  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt  is 
made  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  sec- 
retaries of  State ;  Lord  Bate  is  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Lord 
Holderness,  who  has  lost  that  station 
without  any  apparent  reason.  Lord 
Bate  is  a  Scotch  Nobleman,  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  King,  so  as  to  raise  the 
jealousy  of  the  English,  who  behold  his 
warm  attachment  with  murmuring  and 
discontent.  This,  however,  with  some 
marks  of  Esteem,  Favour,  and  Respect 

VOL.  XXIX-5 


shown  to  some  others  of  this  nation,  has 
entirely  won  their  hearts,  and  their 
tongues  ever  employed  in  their  praise. 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  observe 
with  displeasure  and  concern  such  an 
early  preference  and  attachment  shown 
to  a  people  who  are  their  mortal  Enemies, 
and  will  be  aroused  to  every  measure, 
but  what  may  serve  to  promote  their 
peculiar  grandeur  and  prosperity.  Many 
other  alterations  and  promotions  have 
taken  place  among  the  lesser  people  of 
the  6ourt. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  the  Ooart 
without  observing  with  what  honour  and 
glory  Mr.  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  quitted  that  chair, 
which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  universal 
applause  and  admiration.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament,  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  unanimously  given  him 
for  his  long  and  worthy  services,  his 
steady  attachment  to  justice  and  his  un- 
shaken integrity  and  perseverance  in  the 
rules  and  decorum  of  the  House.  His 
answer  was  filled  with  the  warm,  tender 
and  expressive  overflowings  of  a  grate- 
ful, honest  heart ;  for  which  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  again  voted  him,  and  an 
humble  petition  sent  to  his  Majesty  that 
he  would  please  to  bestow  some  mark  of 
bis  Royal  regard  upon  him,  and  the 
House  would  gladly  contribute  to  any 
expense  which  he  should  incur  by  so 
doing. 

"We  have  an  account  here  of  a  grand 
expedition  against  the  French  being  now 
in  agitation,  which  it  is  expected  will 
soon  be  put  in  Execution ;  but  there  is 
not  the  least  conjecture  about  the  place 
of  its  destination.  They  are  mighty 
shallow  politicians  here,  nor  do  they 
ever  meddle  in  Politicks,  unless  their 
country  were  to  be  the  principal  actors 
in  them.      ***** 

April  4th.— I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
how  your  Diamond  scheme  succeeded. 
We  bate  good  seal  engravers  here;  if 
you  have  found  any  stones  which  are  of 
any  value,  I  can  get  them  cut  here,  or 
have  a  seal  made  here  for  you  as  well  as 
in  London.     *  *  *  ♦ 

"We  just  now  received  an  account  of 
some  proposals  towards  a  Peace  being  re- 
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oeiyed  at  London  from  Paris,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  which  the  Expedition  fleet, 
whioh  Bailed  some  days  past  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Keppel,  is  re- 
called ;  but  this  wants  confirmation.  The 
Ilereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  has  re- 
ceived a  little  check,  with  the  loss  of 
some  hundreds  of  his  troops,  the  par- 
ticulars ^e  have  not  yet  heard. 


Ediiiburg,  June  28th,  1761. 

I  heretofore  informed  you,  that  having 
enquired  of  ^r.  Sumner,  the  present 
Master  .of  Harrow  school,  he  had  as- 
sured me  that  the  greatest  expense  of 
schooling  and  boarding  with  him  would 
never  exceed  J&30  yearly,  so  that  £50 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  yearly 
maintenanoe  of  a  boy  there.  This  plan  is 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  J)ton.  I 
can  answer  for  the  abilities  and  goodness 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  being  a  man  4>f  great 
humanity,  learning  and  integrity.  If 
Col.  Qeorge  or  any  of  your  friends  should 
choose  to  send  their  sons  thither,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it  that  I  might  send  with 
them  a  recommendatory  letter,  which  he 
has  promised  me  shall  be  properly  re» 
garded.  «  ♦  « 

The  great  end  I  propose  in  studying 
Physic,  is  to  live  happily  with  my  .much 
loved  friends  and  be  useful  to  them. 
'Tis  this  pleasing  prospect  alone  that 
can  smooth  the  rugged  path  I  have  to 
tread,  and  can  render  tolerable  the  pain- 
ful thought  of  so  long  a  separation  from 
all  that  is  dear  to  me,  and  if  the  most 
severe  application  to  study,  and  unwear- 
ried  researches  after  knowledge  will  an- 
swer this  view  only,  I  shall  look  back 
with  pleasure  on  my  past  toils  and  hold 
them  rewarded.         «        ♦        « 

Our  arms  have  at  length  succeeded 
against  Belle  Isle,  which  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Palais  on  the  7th  June,  gave  into 
our  possession ;  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  few  and  common ;  the  Cheva- 
lier De  St.  Croix  has  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  the  long  and  brave  defence 
which  he  made;  our  whole  loss  has 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  men. 
Col.  Crawford^  who  was  made  prisoner 


during  the  siege,  is  appointed  Qtoftmm 
of  the  Island.  We  have  now  another 
Fleet,  with  land  forces  on  board,  pre- 
pared for  sailing  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Howe,  which  is  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  under  Admiral  Hawke; 
its  destination  is  as  yet  unknown. 

I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Miller,  deeiring 
him  to  send  you  the  Monthly  Review,  as 
mentioned  in  your  last,  together  widi  a 
Poem  lately  published,  entitled  the  Ros- 
eiad.  It  contains  a  very  just  and  well 
written  description  of  the  principal  actors 
and  actiesses  of  the  present  age.  •  *  * 

Mr.  Sheridan,  the  player,  is  lecturing 
here  upon  eloquence,  after  having  done 
the  same  at  London,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  very  great  applause.  He  is 
continuing  it  here  with  equal  suooess. 
He  has  between  3  and  400  hearers ;  all 
the  Public  .Speakers  in  Divinity,  Law 
and  Physic  attend  him ;  you  may  guess  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  one  in  so 
learned  and  edifying  an  assembly. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  lady  has  presented  ns 
lately  with  a  novel,  entitled  the  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Sidney  Bedulph;  it  has  been 
read  almost  universally ;  many  applaud 
it  greatly,  whilst  others  affirm  it  to  be 
a  shocking  and  unnatural  performance. 
Such  4i  contrariety  of  opinions  induced 
me  to  read  it,  and  must  oonfess  I  think 
it  has  ^ery  great  merit. 


Edinburgh,  Aug.  19th,  1761. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  favor  of  two 
letters  since  my  last  to  you.  The  death 
of  old  Mr.  Alexander  and  my  having  no 
acquaintance  with  his  sons,  disenables  me 
from  interesting  myself  for  you  with 
them.  The  selfish  genius  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  which  is  truly  characteristic,  will 
render  every  solicitation  through  them 
abortive.  All  their  interest  in  the  great 
men  is  employed  in  their  own,  or  in  the 
favor  of  their  relations,  for  whom  they 
should  naturally  interest  themselves  more 
warmly  and  readily ;  but  should  it  hap- 
pen to  be  in  my  power  to  serve  yon 
through  the  mediation  of  my  acquain- 
tances (which  indeed  I  do  little  expect)  I 
shall  be  ever-mindful  of  doing  it,  for,  be- 
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lieve  me,  to  promote  yoar  happinees  and 
welfore  will  be  my  warmest  wish  and 
joy.    ♦    *    ♦ 

The  regard  I  have  for  my  coantrymen 
in  general  and  particular  esteem  for  Mr. 
Steptoe's  family,  will  certainly  induce 
me  to  serve  him,  when  he  comes  here  as 
much  as  is  in  my  power.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Sheridan's  book  on  Elocution  is 
the  only  expected  production  of  the 
Press ;  it  is  to  be  published  next  spring, 
and  being  a  very  ingenious  performance, 
will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  very  agreeable 
to  you.    *    *    ♦ 

I  rejoice  at  your  re-establishment  and 
strength  in  the  House,  and  hope  you  will 
ever  cherish  that  Patriot  spirit  and  love  of 
liberty,  which  have  hitherto  influenced 
your  resolves,  uninjured  by  public  cor- 
mption  or  party  zeal,  that  you  will  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  noble  admonition  in 
Horace's  beautiful  Ode,  b^inning  with 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 

We  daily  expect  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  of  Meclenburg,  our  intended 
Queen.  The  Coronation  is  fixed  for  the 
22d  of  September.  All  hopes  of  a  peace 
have  vanished  with  the  refusal  of  our 
terms  by  the  French  Court.  We  expect 
our  proposals  and  their  objections  will 
soon  be  made  public.    ♦    *    ♦ 

I  have  forgot  to  mention  the  cheapness 
of  wigs  and  shoes  here,  which  may  be 
got  for  half  the  price  here  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  equally  good.  They  can  make 
them  by  a  measure  taken  of  you  sent 
over.  I  think  it  would  at  least  be  well 
to  try  them.  They  excel  also  both  in  the 
goodness  and  cheapness  of  their  char- 
riots  here,  and  if  you  are  not  already 
furnished  with  one,  you  will  certainly 
save  money  by  having  it  from  here. 


Gla»g<nc,  Oct  21st»  1761. 
In  pursuance  of  my  husbandry  scheme, 
I  am  now  in  Glasgow.  I  find  the  drill 
plough  as  used  for  sewing  wheat,  will 
not  answer  your  purpose,  but  I  have 
conceived  one  which  I  think  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  your  grain,  as  this  is  to 
wheat;    I  communicated  the  plan  to  the 


mechanical  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
live,  and  received  his  approbation ;  but 
shall  put  it  in  practice  before  I  trouble 
you  any  farther  with  it,  for  I  am  sensible 
that  Ideal  Machines  are  worked  with 
much  more  ease  than  real  ones. 

I  spent  all  yesterday  with  Mr.  Smith, 
author  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  who  is 
a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  am 
this  day  to  go  with  him  to  the  farmer  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  who  has 
pursued  the  new  husbandry  with  such 
success. 

This  town  is  by  far  superior  to  any 
in  Scotland  in  regularity,  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  inhabitants  are  mostr 
ly  traders  in  tobacco,  and  are  said  to  im- 
port one-third  of  the  whole  produce  of 
America.  Their  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness has  rendered  them  an  uncivil,  un- 
sociable people,  and  utterly  strangers  to 
'  politeness,  so  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
College  are  the  only  conversable  |»eople 
in  town. 

The  river  Clyde  runs  smoothly  by  the 
town,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft. 
They  have  many  manufactories  which 
they  carry  on  with  success. 

I  saw  the  shattered  ruins  of  a  Palace 
which  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  nearer  it 
stands  an  old  Cathedral  of  vast  mag- 
nitude. The  College  has  lately  built  a 
fine  Astronomical  Observatory,  which  is 
well  furnished  with  the  accessary  in* 
struments  by  the  best  makers. 

I  have  been  really  unfortunate  in  not 
finding  the  Farming  gentleman  at  home. 
I  had  only  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
his  grounds,  and  examining  the  instru- 
ments with  which  he  tills  them.  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  what  I  had 
heard,  that  he  had  drawn  ten  yearly 
crops  from  the  same  field,  cultivated 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
husbandry,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  manure  of  any  kind,  and  that  every 
succeeding  crop  had  excelled  its  prede- 
cessor. I  saw  the  same  field  bearing  its 
eleventh  crop,  and  from  one  acre  of  this 
he  last  year  received  56  bushels  of  wheat 
From  this  day's  observation  and  intelli- 
gence, I  am  convinced  (of  which  indeed 
I  wanted  no  conviction)  that  the  new 
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husbaDdry  is  the  most  rational  and  profi* 
table  method.  In  a  former  letter  I  men- 
tioned my  opinion  that  plowing  between 
the  rowe  of  your  tobacco  would  be  of  in- 
finite advantage  to  it ;  but  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  this  was  the  most  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  weeds.  But 
this  must  be  the  consequence  of  many 
years  culture,  which  will  almost  utterly 
eradicate  and  destroy  them ;  but  at  first 
they  flourish  with  much  more  strength 
and  vigor,  so  that,  the  only  method  of 
succeeding,  is  to  persevere  in  it  for  some 
years. 

I  have  had  a  strong  proof  of  the  un- 
sociable disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
here ;  for  though  I  made  a  point  of  get- 
ting acqufunted  with  some  of  the  mer- 
chants, so  as  to  settle  some  sure  method 
of  correspondence  with  you,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish'  it ;  so  that  we 
must  still  continue  the  same  uncevtoin 
manner  of  corresponding.  I  would  only 
beg  you  to  write  always  by  the  Glasgow 
ships,  as  by  others  the  letters  are  long 
before  they  reach  me,  and  are  then  bur- 
thened  with  intolerable  charges. 

The  Pacific  disposition  of  the  new  Min- 
istry is  so  much  confided  in,  that  the 
stocks  have  rose  considerably  since  their 
appointment,  in  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate Peace.  Mr.  Pitt's  acceptance  of  a 
Pension  has  given  a  mortal  stab  to  his 
Reputation.  It  pleases  His  Enemies  to 
have  such  a  fair  opportunity  of  aspersing 
his  character  with  the  most  severe  re- 
flections, whilst  his  Friends  are  dejected, 
and  see  with  sorrow  their  high  expecta- 
tions of  his  Integrity  and  disinterested 
Patriot  spirit  utterly  deceived.  Forget 
not  to  remember  me  to  all  with  you,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  as  I  really  am. 
My  dear  brother, 
Most  affectionately  yours, 
Arthur  Lie. 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Aug.  28th,  1763. 

I  am  now  happy  in  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  gentleman  from  England,  who 
has  studied  Bhetoric  with  much  attention 


and  success  ;  particularly  that  branch  of 
it  called  Grammar,  or  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing, writing  and  reading  with  propriety ; 
so  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  teach  the 
English  Language  on  principles  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  hitherto 
wholly  unattempted. 

This  gentleman  is  desirous  of  vifciting 
America,  and  the  freedom  and  hospitality 
which  we  have  informed  him  reign  among 
us,  incline  him  to  prefer  Virginia  to  any 
other  Province ;  but  previous  to  that,  be 
proposes  to  take  holy  orders,  so  that  he 
will  be  qualified  to  fill  up  any  vacancy 
that  may  happen  in  the  Church.  He 
wishes  however  to  be  informed,  whether 
by  delivering  lectures  on  Rhetoric  it  is 
probable  he  may  maintain  himself  gen- 
teelly and  agreeably. 

I  am  not  myself  able  to  satisfy  him  on 
this  point,  so  certainly  as  I  would  wish, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  his  merit,  if  I  should  persuade 
him  to  go  where  the  due  reward  of  it 
would  be  precarious.  Yon  will  therefore, 
my  brother,  oblige  me  much  by  giving 
me  your  opinion  on  this  point  by  the  first 
opportunity.  Mr.  Leigh  (for  this  is  his 
name)  is  both  by  birth  and  education  a 
gentleman.  He  is,  too,  very  uncommonly 
accomplished  in  the  art  he  professes ;  nor 
do  I  presume  to  assert  this  from  my  own 
judgment,  for  that  were  a  weak  testimony, 
but  from  the  universal  approbation  of  his 
scholars.  I  shall  always  think  myself 
happy  when  I  can  be  the  instrument  of 
introducing  men  of  Letters  among  us. 
This  must  be  the  most  effectual  method 
of  promoting  the  yet  infant  sciences  in 
Virginia.  Arts  are  the  children  of  sci- 
ences, and  they  only  can  make  society 
flourish.  Whatever  exalts,  embellishes 
and  renders  life  delightful,  flows  from 
them.  I  will  not  insist  on  the  great 
utility  of  Grammar,  because  I  well  know 
your  superior  understanding  will  suggest 
better  arguments  than  any  of  which  I  am 
master.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  one  who  would 
either  please,  persuade  or  instruct. 
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FROM  THS  BAMS  TO  THS  BAKE. 


Edinhurg,  Nov.  8tli,  1763. 

I  perused  with  that  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion which  your  letters  never  fail  to  in- 
spire, your  favour  of  July  2nd. 

I  could  not,  however,  read  that  part 
which  relates  your  loss  without  feeling 
that  affliction  which  your  sufferings  must 
ever  communicate  to  me.  Alas,  my  bro- 
ther, should  we  judge  from  appearances, 
how  little  justice  would  there  seem  to  be 
in  the  disposal  of  all  sublunary  bliss; 
tut  if  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and 
intricate,  most  surely  they  are  just :  be 
this  your  consolation.  The  frowns  of 
Heaven  are  trials  here,  not  punishments. 
He  who  beholds  your  pious  resignation 
to  his  will :  lie  who  is  all  good,  all  just 
and  bounteous,  cannot  fail  to  reward  your 
goodness.        ♦        «        # 

I  am  afraid  my  wont  of  perspicuity 
has  mislead  you.  I  never  meant  to  quit 
this  College  entirely  until  I  had  taken  » 
degree,  and  as  I  did  not  go  to  London  last 
summer,  I  shall  prosecute  my  studies 
"here  until  I  am  able  to  accomplish  it. 
This  is  my  plan,  which  I  hope  will  meet 
with  your  approbation,  which  is  the  ut- 
most of  my  wishes. 

You  have  not  mentioned  my  sister  Lee 
and  her  children,  but  I  hope  they  are 
well.  Do  not  forget  my  love  to  them. 
Does  my  little  Godson  continue  to  increase 
in  vigour  as  in  years  ?  0,  may  he  equal 
bis  father  in  all  things. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  generosity  of 
your  mind  and  the  extreme  benevolence 
of  your  disposition,  I  cannot  suppress 
my  fears  that  you  will  not  restrain  the 
exertion  of  these  in  proportion  to  the 
losses  your  Fortune  has  sustained;  but 


let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  this  in 
time ;  dear  believe  me  is  yonr  welfare 
to  me,  and  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
wish  the  restriction  of  such  noble  and 
God-like  passions,  which  I  have  often  con- 
templated with  equal  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration, but  the  cruel  apprehension  that  a 
too  liberal  gratification  of  them,  may 
prove  greatly  injurious  to  you.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  could  have  wished  you  had  been  more 
particular  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  bill  you  mention  to  have  carried 
through  the  lower  house,  and  for  what 
reasons  the  council  rejected  it  I  shall 
enclose  a  letter  to  Col.  Corbin  to  solicit 
his  voice  in  favour  of  our  memorial.  It 
shall  be  open  for  your  perusal,  and  to 
deliver  or  suppress  it  as  you  please. 

P.  S.  Our  Cousin  George  Steptoe  *  has 
Just  been  with  me ;  he  is  well  and  desires 
bis  duty  to  his  mother,  with  his  love  to 
his  brothers  and  his  fair  sisters,  whom 
he  seems  to  resemble  in  the  amiableness 
of  his  disposition. 


FBOH   fHS  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Edinburg,  Bee.  22nd,  1763. 

I  believe  you  will  soon  see  Mr.  Smy  the's 
libel,  against  the  Colonies,  exposed  in  a 
Pamphlet,  intended  to  be  published  with 
that  view. 

It  is  but  late  since  I  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  which  employed  a 
month.  The  occasion  of  my  jaunt  was 
this.  I  was  intimate  with  and  much  es- 
teemed an  English  gentleman  and  his 
Lady,  who  resided  in  this  place.  It  hap- 
pened that  some  private  reasons  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Lady  to  go 


•  This  name  which  is  still  borne  by  many  highly  respectable  persons  in  Virginia, 
recalls  to  mind  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  from  a  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Maitlandt 
to  R.  H.  Lee,  written  from  London,  Sept.  3rd,  1774 : 

'^I  hope  Mr.  Steptoe  is  put  in  a  way  of  doing  well,  if  he  chooses  to  continue  under 
my  brother's  patronage.  1  am  the  more  interested  in  him  having  been  in  some  degree 
the  means  of  pushing  him  to  go.  I  had  often  heard  him  (my  brother)  express  his  very 
particular  friendship  for  you,  and  regard  for  Col.  Steptoe,  and  I  knew  the  young  man 
would,  on  that  account,  meet  a  sincere  friend,  if  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
services." 
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to  Cork,  in  Ireland,  the  place  of  her  na- 
ttyity  and  the  residence  of  her  friends ; 
meantime  her  hosband'e  situation  was 
such  as  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
accompany  her.  To  attempt  to  go  alone 
would  have  been  madness.  Mj  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  them,  made  me  soon 
a  partner  in  their  distress,  and  afforded 
me  (what  must  ever  give  me  the  greatest 
happiness,)  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
it.  I  offered  my  service  to  conducw  her ; 
it  was  accepted.  I  accompanied  her,  and 
returned  with  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
having  once  in  my  life  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  distress,  and  to  the  happiness 
of  those  who  greatly  merited  my  esteem. 
I  think  the  goodness  of  my  brother's 
heart  will  esteem  this  a  worthy  excuse 
for  such  a  neglect  of  my  studies.  I  trav- 
eled almost  through  Ireland,  which  is 
naturally  a  very  beautiful  country,  but 
little  improved  by  agriculture,  the  people 
being  almost  entirely  employed  in  raising 
cattle,  which  form  the  chief  article  of 
their  trade.  I  rested  a  few  days  in  Dub- 
lin, which  is  much  after  the  plan  of  Lon- 
don, the  residence  of  gaiety  and  trade. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  keeps  his  Court 
here,  with  regal  magnificence.  I  returned 
by  White  Haven,  in  England,  where  Mr. 
How,  a  very  considerable  tobacco  mer- 
chant has  just  broke  for  some  400  or 
£500,000.    ♦    *    *    * 

I  shall  try  the  Root  you  have  sent  me, 
and  inform  you  with  what  success.  It 
surprises  me  much,  that  the  tobacco 
worm  should  be  so  highly  putrescent, 
since  it  appeared  to  me  as  merely  a  mem- 
brane, filled  with  the  juice  of  tobacco, 
which,  I  imagine,  is  a  powerful  resister 
of  putrefaction,  and  if  so  it  is  a  very  cu- 
rious fact,  that  it  should  undergo  such  a 
total  change  in  that  animal's  body.  The 
butterfly,  the  worm  and  the  winter  dress, 
which  is  in  natural  history  termed  the 
nynipha  or  chrysalis,  are  three  states 
through  which  all  insects  pass  before  the 
purposes  of  their  creation  are  fulfilled, 
and  they  return  again  to  dust    *    «    * 

It  18  now  three  years  since  I  left  you, 
in  which  time  my  expenses  have  amount- 
ed to  £419,  which  might  have  been  less, 
had  my  disposition  been  less  careless,  for 
extravagant  it  is  not.    I  sent  you  a  book 


on  agriculture  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Gallo- 
way^lid  you  receive  it  ?    *    *    * 

It  is  now  Christmas,  but  hardly  to  be 
known  as  such  here,  for  they  do  not  dis- 
tinguish it  by  any  festivity. 


A  Fragment  of  the  year  1764. 

Such  has  been  the  event  of  this  singu- 
lar occurrence.  Perhaps  the  only  in- 
stance wherein  students  have  remonstra- 
ted against  the  facility  of  their  Profes- 
sors, or  ventured  to  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings of  thoRC  who  are  to  be  the  Exami- 
ners of  their  abilities.  This  is  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  serious  consideration, 
and  particularly  on  the  following  account. 
As  some  of  us  were  more  distinguished 
than  the  rest,  a  suspicion  naturally  arose 
that  the  whole  was  planned  and  conducted 
by  those  few.  This  some  of  the  Profes- 
sors have  expressed  in  very  open  terms. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  whoever  is 
suspected,  must  become  greatly  obnoxious 
to  them.  For  however  their  consciences 
may  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  our 
opposition,  yet  as  men  they  oannot  avoid 
feeling  it  as  coercive  of  their  power  and 
reproachful  of  their  conduct.  Among 
the  suspected  ones  am  I ;  and,  indeed,  in 
a  very  strong  light,  as  having  appeared 
principally  in  the  public  deputations,  and 
as  being  known  to  them  as  one  who  would 
not  willingly  suffer  the  honour  of  a  Phy- 
sician to  be  prostituted.  This  they  had 
learned  from  the  memorial  I  prevailed  on 
my  countrymen  here  to  draw  up,  and 
themselves  to  sign  with  a  view  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Virginia. 


\ 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


Edinburg,  Sept.  1st,  1764. 
I  am  at  some  loss  to  guess  to  whose 
benevolence  I  am  indebted  for  the  char- 
acter you  have  received  of  me ;  believe 
me,  it  is  greater  than  I  have  merited. 
For  if  I  have  received  any  approbation 
here  from  my  Preceptors,  it  was  rather 
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bestowed  by  their  goodness  than  gained 
by  any  merit  in  me.  You  may  be  satis- 
fied, my  dear  brother,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  probability  of  my  settling  any 
where  in  Britain,  indeed  I  think  I  shall 
require  all  the  assistanoe  my  friends  can 
giTe  to  support  me  with  you ;  for  I  have 
not  the  least  talent  for  what  is  called 
pushing  one's  fortune.  Tour  letter  does 
not  mention  to  what  merchant  in  London 
you  have  entrusted  Gol.  George  Lee's 
sons.  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  here 
who  can  inform  me  of  it.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  get  intelligence  of 
this,  and  then  write  to  Mr.  Sumner,  the 
worthy  master  of  that  school.  With  ibis 
I  hope  you  will  receive  my  inaugural 
dissertation  on  the  Peruvian  Bark.  *  *  * 

I  had  once  some  thoughts  of  publish- 
ing a  book  on  the  bark  and  therein  to 
treat  its  natural  and  medical  history  at  * 
large ;  such  a  work,  if  properly  execu- 
ted, would,  I  think,  be  my  best  introduc- 
tion to  practice ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
work  which  will  require  more  time  and 
attention  than  I  shall  be  able  to  afford. 
This  moment  I  am  going  to  the  public 
hall  to  receive  the  last  honours  in  medi- 
cine, and  be  created  a  legitimate  son  of 
Esculapius. 

And  now,  my  dear  brother,  behold  me 
in  possession  of  that  title  which  I  have 
ardently  pursued.  I  have  now  freed  my- 
self from  that  anxiety,  which  sat 
heavy  on  me  when  a  student.  I  then 
could  not  help  regarding  myself  as  a  kind 
of  slave  to  those  who  were  afterwards  to 
be  the  Examiners  of  my  merit,  and  con- 
tinued in.  the  most  anxious  apprehension 
of  being  found  deficient  in  such  an  Ex- 
amination^ The  more  I  apply  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  the  more  urduous,  in- 
tricate and  extensive  it  appears  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  applying  to  a  Physician  what 
Cicero  has  to  an  Orator — "ui  omnibus 
humandtUibus  diaciplinU  et  virtutUms  de- 
heat  es3€  instrucHasimuSy" — nor  could  I 
think  of  taking  on  me  the  very  impor- 
tant charge  of  preserving  health  and 
euring  diseases  until  I  have  longer  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  to  those  who 
may  be  so  good  as  to  employ  me.  ,  With 
this  view  it  is  my  plan  at  present,  to  re- 


main here  this  winter ;  to  set  out  early 
in  the  spring  for  Leyden,  where  I  shall 
not  make  any  very  long  stay,  but  proceed 
to  Paris,  and  whatever  German  Universi- 
ties may  be  worth  visiting;  then  leave 
the  Continent  so  as  to  spend  next  winter 
in  London,  and  in  the  foirowing  spring 
shall  embark  for  America^  This  is  a 
plan  as  little  consumptive  of  time  as  any 
I  can  form,  and  I  am  afrafd  will  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  my  fortune  will  admit.  My 
inclination,  I  confess,,  would  lead  me  to 
spend  many  years  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Thus,  my  dear  brother,  you  per- 
ceive I  shall,  with  the  permission  of 
Heav«n,  return  to  you  in  a  year  and  a 
half  from  this  time. 

I  cannot  yet  give  you  any  certain  intelli- 
gence with  respect  to  the  tutors  you  de- 
sire. I  proposed  it  to  an  Englishman 
who  teaches  in  this  place,  and  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly modest,  worthy  man.  He  has 
not  yet  determined  whether  he  will  ac- 
cept the  offer  or  not. 


Edinb'h,  20th  March,  1765. 
My  Dear  Brotbk»: 

It  is  sometime  since  you  desired  me, 
in  the  names  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Tur^ 
berville  and  Booth,,  to  procure  them  Tu- 
tors for  their  children. 

I  hove^  not  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plying with  this  until  now;  and  even  now 
but  in  part,  having  engaged  on  the  terms 
you  mentioned,  the  bearer  of  this  to  live 
with  Mr.  Turberville. 

The  Person,  though  young,  is  well  re- 
commended to  me  by  several  Clergymen 
of  this  place,  and  upon  their  recommen- 
dation I  must  rely,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  have  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  those  who  are  intended  for  such  em- 
ployments. I  examined  him  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  think  he  is  not  deficient  in 
them. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  one 
for  Mr.  Booth,  but  shall  endeavor  to  do 
it  before  I  leave  this  place,  which  will  be 
in  a  month. 

When  I  get  to  London,  I  shall  begin 
to  look  forward  towards  a  settlement  in 
life.    The  extreme  aversion  I  have  to 
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Slavery,  and  to  the  abominable  objects  of 
it  with  joa»  the  blacks,  with  the  lamenta- 
ble state  of  dependance  in  which  I  per- 
ceiYe  America  must,  for  many  years,  be 
held  by  Britain,  make  me  dread  a  return 
to  America,  notwithstanding  I  am  drawn 
to  it  by  the  strongest  ties  of  family  affeo- 
tion  and  patriotic  love. 

Thus  influenced  I  cannot  help  wishing 
to  settle  in  England,  the  Eden  of  the 
world,  and  the  land  of  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence, to  me  the  most  valuable  ^f  all 
blessings,  since  I  know  not  a  more  bitter 
ingredient  than  dependence  that  can  enter 
the  cup  of  life. 

Yet,  I  think,  my  settling  in  Eng- 
land is  very  precarious,  sinoe  I  am 
of  such  a  tomper  that  I  could  never 
trust  to  my  own  merit,  and  therefore 
would  not  settle  in  any  strange  place 
without  strong  recommendations,  the 
want  of  which  will  probably  prevent 
my  practising  in  England,  and  if  not 
there,  I  shall  certainly  return  to  you, 
where,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  favour 
and  even  prejudice  of  my  friends,  will 
supply  the  place  of  real  merit.  At  the 
same  time,  I  shall  endettror  not  to  deceive 
the  confidence  of  those  who  trust  in  me. 


I  was  just  now  thinking  that  irregular 
practice  for  the  future  might  be  prevent- 
ed by  a  very  simple  method ;  that  is,  by 
making  an  Act,  that  for  the  future,  every 
man  who  settles  in  the  Colony  as  a  Phy- 
sician, shall,  previous  to  his  Practice, 
present  his  Diploma  to  the  Speaker,  or  to 
the  Assembly,  v>d  receive  from  them  a 
Certificate,  to  be  registered  in  the  County 
Court,  where  he  is  to  practice.  That  all 
persons  undertaking  to  order  medicine  to 
sick  people,  without  being  so  qualified, 
shall  subject  themselves  to  a  prosecution 
and  penalty^ 


I  do  not  imagine  I  shall  write  to  yon 
any  more  from  this  country,  which  I 
shall  quit  with  a  great  deal  of  pleosare, 
as  highly  odious,  and  almost  detestable. 

Make  my  love  to  Mrs.  Lee,  my  little 
sons  and  all  our  friends. 

Col.  Phil :  has  not  written  to  me  this 
long  time ;  has  a  beginning  family  called 
all  his  attention  homeward  ? 

I  am,  my  dear  brother,  most  affeotion- 
ately  and  sincefely  yours, 

Arthuk  Lb. 
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If  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  England  and  America  had  accom- 
plished no  other  good  result,  the  lectures  and 
discourses  which  have  been  given  before 
them  by  men  of  the  highest  culture,  would 
amply  rindicate  the  policy  of  their  organ- 
ization. In  England,  a  volume  has  been 
compiled  of  ethical  and  religious  ad- 
dresses, first  pronounced  to  branches  of 
this  most  excellent  society,  and  among  the 
speakers  we  find  some  names  which  com- 
mand respect  all  over  the  world.  The 
enforcement  of  truth,  the  inculcation  of  a 
pore  morality,  and  the  incitement  of  the 
youthful  mind  to  refining  and  elevating 
studies,  constitute  the  purpose  of  these 
published  efiforts.  Of  the  speeches  which 
have  been  prepared  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  seen  none  comparable  to  that, 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  which  was  delivered  du- 
ring the  spring  of  1859,  in  Boston  aud  in 
Richmond,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  hear 
this  gifted  orator  recite  this  Address,  and 
the  impression  made  upon  us,  as  it  fell 
from  bis  lips,  has  been  strengthened  by  a 
carefbl  perusal  of  the  beautifully  printed 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  public.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  by  Mr.  Win  throp  for  illustra- 
tion and  demonstration  was  "  Christianity 
— Neither  Sectarian  nor  Sectional — ^The 
Great  Remedy  for  Social  and  Political 
Evils,''  and  be  threw  around  it  all  the 
graces  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Gladly 
would  we  surrender  our  pages  to  the  full 
republication  of  this  noble  Address,  with 
the  assurance,  that  the  wide  circulation  of 
sentiments  so  lofty  and  appeals  so  earnest 
must  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, but  the  pamphlet  has  been  brought 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  Funds 
of  the  two  bodies  before  whom  it  was 
pvooounced,  and  we  would  not  injure  its 
sale  by  a  single  copy,  even  if  it  were  not 
defended  by  the  law  of  copyright.  The 
few  extracts  which  we  shall  give  from 
it,  will  rather  stimulate  the  demand  for  the 


printed  Address,  as  we  are  sure  they  will 
prove  acceptable  to  every  reader  of  the 
Messenger.  After  some  preliminary  re- 
marks adapted  to  the  immediate  occasion, 
Mr.  Winthrop  charmed  his  bearers  with 
this  most  eloquent  description  of  An- 
tioch — 

The  ancient  metropolis  of  Syria  has  se- 
cured for  itself  a  manifold  celebrity  on  the 
pages  of  history.  It  has  been  celebrated 
as  a  splendid  residence  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  and  afterwards  as  the  luxurious 
capital  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
men  of  letters,  and  its  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing. It  has  been  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifices  within  its  walls, 
and  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  sub- 
urban groves  and  foimtains.  The  circling 
sun  shone  nowhere  upon  more  majestic 
productions  of  human  art,  than  when  it 
gilded,  with  its  rising  or  its  setting  beams, 
the  sumptuous  symbols  of  its  own  deluded 
worshippers,  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of 
Daphne  and  the  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  that 
far-famed  capital ;  while  it  was  from  one 
of  the  humble  hermitages  which  were 
embosomed  in  its  exquisite  environs,  that 
the  sainted  Chrysostom  poured  forth  some 
of  those  poetical  and  passionate  raptures 
on  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature, 
which  would  alone  have  won  for  him  the 
title  of  "the  golden-mouthed."  At  one 
time,  we  are  told,  it  ranked  third  on  the 
list  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world, — next 
only  after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and 
hardly  inferior  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  at 
least,  in  size  and  splendour.  It  acquired 
a  severer  and  sadder  renown  in  more  re- 
cent, though  still  remote  history,  as  having 
been  doomed  to  undergo  vicissitudes  and 
catastrophes  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
deplorable  character; — now  sacked  and 
pillaged  by  the  Persians,  now  captured  by 
the  Saracens,  and  now  besiegeil  by  the 
Crusaders ;  a  prey,  at  one  moment,  to  the 
ravages  of  fire, — at  another,  to  the  devas- 
tations of  an  earthquake,  which  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  human  lives  in  a 
single  hour.  Its  name  has  thus  become 
associated  with  so  many  historical  lights 
and  shadows, — with  so  much  of  alternate 
grandeur  and  gloom, — that  there  is,  per- 
haps, but  little  likelihood  of  iu  ever  being 
wholly  lost  sight  of  by  any  student  of  an- 
tiquity.   Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
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one  little  fact,  for  which  the  Bible  is  the 
sole  and  all-sufficient  authority,  will  fix 
that  name  in  the  memory,  and  rivet  it  in 
the  affectionate  regard  of  mankind,  when 
all  else  associated  with  it  is  forgotten. 
Yes,  when  its  palaces  and  its  temples,  its 
fountains  and  its  groves,  iu  works  of  art 
and  its  men  of  learning,  when  Persian  and 
Saracen  and  Crusader,  who  successively 
spoiled  it,  and  the  flames  and  the  earth- 
quake which  devoured  and  desolated  it, 
shall  have  utterly  faded  from  all  human 
recollection  or  record,  the  little  fact — ^the 
great  fact,  let  me  rather  say — will  still  be 
remembered,  and  remembered  with  an 
interest  and  a  vividness  which  no  time 
can  ever  efface  or  diminish, — that  **  the 
Disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch  ;"  that  there  the  name  of  Christ, 
— given  at  the  outset,  perhaps,  as  a  nick- 
name and  a  by- word,  but  gl sully  and  fear- 
lessly accepted  and  adopted,  in  the  face  of 
mockery,  in  the  face  of  martyrdom,  by 
delicate  youth  and  maiden  tenderness,  as 
well  as  by  mature  or  veteran  manhood, — 
first  became  the  distinctive  designation  of 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Messiah. 

Having  entered  fully  into  the  argument, 
with  a  happy  application  of  this  historic 
fact,  Mr.  Winthrop  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  religious  activities  of  the  age  and  to 
deplore  the  rancor  and  jealousy  which  ob- 
tain among  the  various  sects  and  seriously 
impede  the  spread  of  Christianity.  His 
remarks  upon  this  subject  glow  with  the 
true  spirit  of  vital  charity,  and  the  serene 
temper  which  characterizes  them  gives 
additional  significance  to  the  rebuke  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  passage  to  the 
pseudo-philanthropists  and  modem  refor- 
mers of  New  England — 

But  if  passing  from  the  religious,  we 
glance,  for  an  instant,  at  the  moral  move- 
ments of  the  age,  I  think  we  may  perceive 
a  still  more  imperative  demand  for  some- 
thing more  of  Christian  spirit  and  motive 
and  principle,  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  conducted.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  few  things  more  deplora- 
ble in  our  day  and  generation  than  the 
tone  and  temper, — I  should  rather  say,  the 
want  of  temper, — which  characterize  so 
much  of  our  moral  controversy.  It  would 
seem  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters,  that 
any  degree  of  violence  and  vituperation 
will  be  justified  and  sanctified,  if  they  are 
only  employed  in  a  good  cause.  Intem- 
perate declaimers  in  favour  of  Temper- 
ance, pugnacious  advocates  for  Peace  and 
pleaders  for  human  Liberty,  whose  great 
art  and  part  would  seem  to  be  to  take  lib- 
erties   of   the    most  unwarrantable   kind 


with  the  characters  and  motives  of  all 
who  dare  to  dififer  from  them,  have  been 
found  at  every  corner  of  our  streets.  Mere 
worldly  instrumentalities,  too,  are  relied 
upon  almost  exclusively  for  advancing  the 
great  reforms  of  society.  Associations 
and  agitations,  political  combinations  and 
human  legislations, — to  say  nothing  even 
of  the  bludgeon  or  the  bowie-knife,  the 
revolver  or  the  rifle, — are  invoked  and  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  all-sufficient  agencies  for 
remedying  the  evils  or  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  our  social  condition ; — while 
Christian  prayer  and  Christian  faith  are 
disparaged,  and  in  some  quarters,  at  least, 
discarded  and  derided  as  worthless  and 
impotent.  But  for  one,  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  pursuit  of  Christian  ends  by 
unchristian  means.  I  have  no  belief  that 
the  way  to  advance  virtue  is  to  ignore  its 
only  foundation,  or  the  way  to  promote 
justice  or  truth  to  set  society  by  the  ears 
and  the  whole  world  in  a  flame.  For  my- 
self, I  can  only  say,  that  I  would  sooner 
rely  for  the  success  of  any  great  reform 
upon  what  one  of  the  apostles  calls,  "  the 
efiectual  fervent  prayer"  of  one  righteous 
man,  than  on  the  agitations  and  clamours 
of  a  hundred  thousand  fanatics,  disclaim- 
ing all  regard  for  Christianity,  and  de- 
nouncing its  churches  and  its  ministry. 
God  has  never  promised  success  to  agen- 
cies like  these.  It  is  faith  which  is  to  re- 
move mountains ;  and  prayer,  which  is  the 
only  true  earnest  and  exercise  of  faith,  is 
the  very  lever  by  which  mountains  are  to 
be  removed.  By  faith,  I  need  not  say,  my 
friends,  that  I  mean  no  vain,  presumptu- 
ous belief  in  one's  self  and  in  one^s  own 
power  and  might, — no  heathenish  self- 
confidence,  like  that  expressed  in  the  old 
classical  motto :  "  They  can,  because  they 
believe  they  can ;" — but  I  mean  a  belief 
in  the  power  and  promises  of  God,  and  in 
the  revelations  of  his  word  and  will. 
This  was  the  sort  of  fiiith  which  Paul 
spoke  of,  when  he  described  the  great 
heroes  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  having  *^  through  faith  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouth  of 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  es- 
caped the  edge  of  the  sword."  It  was 
faith  in  God  which  accomplished  these 
wonders  in  the  olden  time,  and  it  is  faith 
in  God  and  in  Christ  which  is  primarily 
to  accomplish  whatever  moral  reforms  are 
to  be  achieved  in  our  own  day.  But  the 
only  faith  which  too  many  modem  refor- 
mers seem  to  consider  important,  is  faith 
in  themselvei — faith  in  their  own  infallibil- 
ity, their  own  virtue,  justice,  and  consum- 
mate ability  and  wisdom; — and  by  this 
alone  they  think  to  carry  everything  be- 
fore them.  Impatient  of  the  slow  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  greatest  designs  of 
Providence  are  often  unfolded,  matured^ 
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and  accomplished, — spurning  that  old  ex- 
pectant system  which  David  illustrated  so 
exquisitely  in  one  of  his  most  familiar 
psalms,  "X  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord, 
and  he  inclined  unto  me  and  heard  my 
calling,*' — they  are  ever  adopting  a  sort  of 
heroic  practice  for  bring  their  projects  to 
an  iasne.  They  would  almost  seem  to  be 
jealous  lest  the  Almighty  himself  should 
get  the  start  of  them  in  effecting  his  pur- 
poses of  mercy,  justice  and  love,  among 
the  children  of  men.  They  aim  at  all  rep 
formation  in  the  condition  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  as  if  mere  earthly  and  temporal 
inferiority  and  infirmity  and  suffering 
were  the  only  evils  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, as  if  there  were  no  world  but  this 
world  for  the  grievances  of  humanity  to 
be  redressed  in,  and  nobody  to  redross 
those  grievances  but  weak  and  impotent 
man. 

Coming  to  consider  the  daily  walks  of 
men  of  business,  Mr.  Winthrop  comment- 
ed in  turn  upon  the  mercantile,  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  literary  classes  in  these 
earnest  words — 

Turn  with  me  now,  once  more,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  business  affairs  of  daily 
life,  and  tell  me  if  here,  also,  there  be  not 
manifest  need  of  a  more  Christian  spirit, 
and  of  a  higher  and  deeper  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  obligation.  Do  not  the 
hourly  transactions  of  a  great  commercial 
emporium,  (not  to  speak  particularly  or 
iiividiously  of  our  own,)  afford  ample 
proof,  as  they  pass  under  review  in  the 
columns  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  pa- 
per, that  more,  a  great  deal  more,  of  re- 
ligious principle  might  fitly  find  a  place 
in  eyery  department  of  human  occupa- 
tion? Look  at  the  fluctuation  of  stocks 
and  at  the  operations  of  some  of  those 
who  thrive  upon  their  rise  and  fall ;  con- 
sider the  contrivances  ol  the  money- 
changers, as  they  lie  in  wait  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  exigencies  of  the  needy ; 
follow  the  footsteps  of  a  hundred  specu- 
lators as  they  rush  along  in  a  wild  pursuit 
of  wealth  for  themselves,  while  they  care 
not  for  involving  their  neighbours  in  ruin  ; 
reflect  on  the  wretchedness  and  crime  so 
often  engendered  by  practices,  compared 
with  which  the  hugging  of  real  bears  and 
the  goring  of  real  bulls  would  be  merciful 
towards  dieir  miserable  dupes ;  mark  the 
multiplying  instances  of  embezzlement 
and  de&lcation,  or  recall  the  stupendous 
frauds,  which  have  startled  whole  com- 
munities from  the  slumber  of  false  confi- 
dence in  which  they  had  hitherto  so  fatal- 
ly reposed, — and  into  which,  alas !  a  new 
penal  statute,  or  an  increased  detective 
police,  or  a  more  frequent  investigation  of 


books  and  balances,  emboldens  them  so 
soon  to  relapse ! 

Passing  from  the  Exchange,  enter  next 
the  very  halls  of  justice,  and  observe  some 
of  the  processes  for  punishing  crime,  or 
for  establishing  right  between  man  and 
man.  Do  not  confine  your  attention,  either 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  to  the  parties 
to  the  suit.  Attend  to  the  witnesses; 
hearken  to  the  jury;  listen  to  the  advo- 
cates themselves,  and  take  note  of  the 
mode  of  cross-examination,  and  to  the  ar- 
guments and  appeals  of  counsel.  Is  there 
all  the  old  confidence  that  there  is  no 
trifling  with  oaths,  no  tampering  with  tes- 
timony, no  systematic  concealment  or  dis- 
tortion of  truth,  no  wholesale  fabrication 
of  falsehood,  in  the  management  of  mod- 
ern trials?  Is  there  not  even  room  for 
the  apprehension  that  the  contests  of  the 
Bar,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  if  not 
here,  are  degenerating  into  mere  struggles 
for  personal  success  or  pecuniary  profit  or 
professional  triumph?  and  that  the  great 
competition  among  advocates  will  soon 
be — which  of  them  can  most  successfully 
confound  and  brow-beat  a  wimess,  so  as 
to  make  him  seem  to  say  what  he  never 
did  say,  or  intend  to  say, — or  which  of 
them  can  put  forth  the  most  cunningly  de- 
vised fable  for  cajoling  a  jury  into  a  ver- 
dict against  both  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence? 

It  were  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  point 
you  to  the  Press,  in  this  connection,  with 
a  view  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  idea, 
that  nowhere  is  a  more  Christian  spirit  so 
sadly  needed  as  in  the  management  of 
that  tremendous  engine  for  moral  good  or 
evil.  In  that  little  book,  called  "  Bonifa- 
cius,  or  Essays  to  do  Good,"  to  the  acci- 
dental reading  of  which  our  great  Bosto- 
nian  (Benjamin  Franklin)  ascribed  so 
much  of  his  usefulness  in  after-life.  Cot- 
ton Mather  quaintly  enjoins  upon  his 
readers,  that  they  should  have  a  strict  eye 
kept  upon  children,  that  "  they  should  not 
stumble  upon  the  Devil's  Library,  and 
poison  themselves  with  foolish  romances 
or  novels,  or  plays  or  songs,  or  jests  that 
are  not  convenient."  And  if  such  a  cau- 
tion were  needed  in  New  England  a  cen- 
tury afid  a  half  ago,  when  neither  the 
Devil  nor  Dr.  Faustus  had  found  much  of 
a  foothold  on  our  soil, — when  the  Printer's 
Devil,  certainly,  was  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  circuit  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  and  libraries  and  books  and  news- 
papers of  any  sort  were  as  rare  as  they 
are  now  redundant, — how  much  more 
need  is  there  of  such  a  caution  in  our  own 
times,  when  the  Devil's  Library  is  to  be 
found,  dog-cheap,  at  every  corner  of  our 
streets,  soliciting  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by  by  its  proverbial  brimstone-col- 
oured covers  1  For  one,  I  hardly  recog- 
nize a  greater  danger  to  our  religious  or 
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our  civil  institutions,  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  sapping  and  raining  pro- 
cess of  a  flippant,  frivolous,  licentious, 
and  infidel  literature.  It  is  a  danger  in> 
separable  from  a  country-  where  free 
opinion,  free  discussion,  and  a  free  press 
are  enjoyed,  and  the  only  defence  or  safe- 
guard  which  can  be  contemplated  for  it, 
is  in  the  inculcation  of  a  deeper  sense  of 
moral  and  Christian  responsibility  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  writers  and 
publishers,  prompting  and  pressing  home 
upon  their  consciences  some  higher  ques- 
tions, as  to  their  own  compositions,  or 
their  own  publications,  than  simply.  Will 
they  create  a  sensation  ?-  -Will  they  sell  1 
It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  shut  out 
from  the  sight  of  our  readers,  young  or 
old,  whatever  is  written  and  published. 
The  very  warning  stimulates  the  curios- 
ity; the  very  prohibition  strengthens  the 
temptation  and  points  the  way  to  the  in- 
dulgence. Bible  Societies,  and  Tract  So- 
cieties, and  Sunday-School  Unions  may  do 
something  towards  diluting  them,-— I  rejoice 
that  they  are  doing  so  much,- -but  these 
poisonous  and  pestilent  streams  can  only  be 
effectually  counteracted  at  their  spring-head. 
Marah  must  be  healed  at  its  source.  The 
miracle  of  Moses  must  be  repeated,  and 
it  is  only  the  righteous  branch  which  was 
raised  up  unto  David,  which  can  make 
those  bitter  waters  sweet. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  above, 
in  the  printed  address,  is  this  loAy  reproof 
of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  who  is 
placed  in  most  disparaging  antagonism 
with  the  great  author  of  **  Cosmos,"  over 
whose  bier  two  continents  have  so  recent- 
ly mingled  their  tears. 

I  cannot  wholly  omit  in  this  connection, 
as  a  fresh  evidence  of  what  may  be  fear- 
ed from  intellectual  presumption  and  lit- 
erary pride  and  the  temptations  of  genius, 
— that  the  learned  author  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  at  the  present  day,  has  not  hes- 
itated to  advance  the  monstrous  doctrine 
that  Christianity  has  done  nothing  Ar  civil- 
ization, and  that  *^  the  religion  of  mankind 
is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not  the 
cause  of  it!"  How  refreshing  is  it,  in 
contrast  with  such  a  doctrine,  to  turn  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  greatest  living 
minister  of  science,  the  Nestor  of  Natural 
History,  in  closing  a  chapter  of  his  *'  Cos- 
mos": "In  depicting  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — that  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  and  the  laws  which  Uiey 
originated,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  religion,  (says  the  illustrious 
Humboldt,)  it  was  fitting  that  I  should, 
before  all   things,  recall  the  manner  in 


which  Christianity  enlarged  the  views  of 
mankind,  and  exercised  a  mild,  and  en- 
during, although  slowly  operating,  influ- 
ence on  intelligence  and  civilization." 

But  what  do  you  think,  my  friends,  is 
one  of  the  illustrations  which  this  more 
recent  writer  affords  us  of  his  own  ideas 
of  Christianity  and  religion?  Nothing  less 
than  an  expression  of  scorn  that  any 
intelligent  congregation  of  worshippers 
should  be  so  blind  to  the  inexorable  laws 
of  the  physical  universe,  as  to  be  found 
offering  up  "  prayers  for  dry  weather  or 
for  wet  weather!" 

A  supplication  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
that  the  clouds  may  once  more  drop  down 
their  dews,  to  be  expunged  from  our 
Liturgies,  as  a  vain  and  ibolish  supersti- 
tion I     « 

"  Oh,  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered 

there. 
To  bring  us  back  the  tidings  of  despair!" 

A  supplication  to  Almighty  God  for 
rain,  by  a  people  perishing  from  drought, 
a  thing  to  be  derided ! 

So,  doubtless,  thought  that  messenger 
boy,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  who 
was  sent  forward  to  look  toward  the  sea, 
while  the  old  Prophet  was  prostrating  him- 
self in  prayer,  with  his  face  between  his 
knees,  upon  the  top  of  Carmel.  So,  doubt- 
less, thought  that  messenger  boy,  when 
again  and  again,  even  a  flflh  and  a  sixth 
time,  he  returned  and  replied,  "  Theie  is 
nothing, — there  is  nothing, — there  is  noth- 
ing." But  that  man  of  God  knew  in 
whom  he  had  trusted.  He  never  despair- 
ed of  the  eflicacy  of  prayer  even  for  rain. 
And  lo,  the  seventh  time,  the  little  cloud 
was  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea,  like  a 
man's  hand,  and  soon  the  heavens  were 
black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there 
was  a  great  storm.  Even  Ahab  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  was  something 
of  a  shower,  and  hastened  to  betake  him- 
self to  his  chariots  lest  the  floods  should 
overwhelm  him.  And  if  any  one  of  you, 
my  young  friends,  finds  the  memory  of 
that  sublime  narrative-growing  faint  within 
him,  go  and  listen  to  it,  whenever  yovL 
have  another  opportunity,  in  its  magnifi- 
cent rendering  by  Mendelssohn,  in  the 
great  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  and  if  you  are 
not  unblessed  with  a  total  insensibility 
to  the  power  of  music,  you  will  find  every 
chord  of  your  heart  trembling  and  thril- 
ling and  vibrating  in  rapturous  response 
to  that  almost  incomparable  chorus, — 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  laveth  the  thirsty 
land." 

We  can  make  but  one  more  extract  from 
this  admirable  Address.  This  refers  to 
the  unwarrantable  admission  of  Paley  that 
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the  Christian  and  the  Heroic  diameter 
were  at  variance  with  each  other.  It  will 
be  recoUected  that  this  point  was  argued 
before  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  As!$oci- 
ation  of  Richmond  with  great  ability-  by 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  in  reply  to  the  as- 
sumption of  Soame  Jenyns  that  courage 
was  not  an  element  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter. Mr.  Winthrop  thus  warmly  de- 
fends the  heroism  of  the  followers  of  the 
Cross — 


No  two  things  more  different  than  the 
Heroic  and  the  Christian  character!  I 
will  not  pause  to  ask  where  was  Paley's 
remembrance  of  those  earlier  ami  later 
martyrs  of  Christianity,  who  submitted 
themselves  without  flinching  to  the  fury 
of  the  lions  or  the  raging  of  the  flames. 
Was  there  no  heroism  there?  I  will  not 
pause  to  ask  where  was  his  remembrance 
of  Stephen  or  of  Paul,  of  Ridley  or  of 
Latimer, — of  Cranmer,  thrusting  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  that  it  might  b^  burned 
to  cinders  first  and  alone,  because  it  had 
offended  by  writing  a  recantation  of  the 
traih,— or  of  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
unshaken  constancy  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
has  stirred  the  sympathy  of  so  many 
hearts,  and  drawn  tears  from  so  many 
eyes,  during  the  more  than  three  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  her  youthful 
form  was  laid  upon  the  block.  Was  there 
no  heroism  there?  I  will  not  pause  to 
snggest  that  the  profound  and  eloquent 
moralist  has  pressed  his  contrast  to  an  ex- 
treme, in  speaking  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter as  ever  necessarily  "poor-spirited, 
tame,  and  abject,"  in  the  reproachful 
sense  in  which  those  epithets  would  now 
be  understood.  Let  me  rather  ask  again, 
is  this  discouraging  and  fearful  contrast 
one  of  perpetual  necessity?  Is  it  written 
irrevocably  in  the  book  of  destiny,  that 
quick  and  jealous  and  quarrelsome  men, 
inflexible  in  purpose,  and  violent  in  re- 
sentment, are  forever  to  be  the  favourites 
of  the  world,  are  always  to  be  the  great 
men  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  written  un- 
changeably in  the  book  of  destiny,  that 
those  who  figure  on  the  pages  of  history 
are  to  know  nothing  of  religion,  to  believe 
nothing  of  religion,  and  to  be  actuated  by 
motives  more  impetuoust  than  any  which 
religion  can  excite  ?  I  fear  that  not  a  few 
of  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  great  men 
of  the  world,  even  in  this  day  and  gener- 
ation, may  have  shaped  their  course  upon 
such  an  hypothesis.  But  have  there  not 
been  those  already,  who  seem  to  have 
risen  up — to  have  been  raised  up,  let  me 
rather  say — to  change  the  standard  of  hu- 
man greatness,  and  who  have  changed  it, 
since  these  passages  were  oomposed  by 


Paley,  more  than  sixty  years  ago?  Are 
there  no  figures  even  in  our  own  Amer- 
ican history,  which  lift  themselves  majes- 
tically before  us  as  we  speak,  to  attest  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  ingrafting  the  Christian  character  upon 
the  Heroic  character,  and  blending  them 
into  an  harmonious  and  matchless  unity  ^ 
Shall  we  admit  that  the  character  of 
Washington  was  anything  less  than  he-- 
roic,  anything  other  than  Christian  ?  Was 
there  no  union  of.  the  Heroic  and  the 
Christian  character  in  the  youthful  Kane, 
braving  those  repeated  winters  of  disease 
and  darkness  in  those  "thrilling  regions 
of  thick-ribbM  ice,"  ever  offering  up  his 
little  prayer-  "Lord,,  accept  our  gratitude 
and  bless  our  undertaking,"  or  "Return 
us  to  our  homes," — and  still  reminding  his 
despairing  comrades  how  often  an  Unseen 
Bower  had  rescued  them  in  peril,  and 
admonishing  them  still  to  place  reliance 
on  Him  who  could  not  change  1 

Cross  the  ocean,  too,  and  gather  with 
your  Saxon  brethren  around  the  tomb  of 
the  brave  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  or  the  la- 
mented Havelock,.  or  the  youthful  Vicars, 
or  unite  in  the  homage  which  is  every- 
where paid  to  those  lovely,  living  Sisters 
of  Charity,  with  Florence  Nightingale  at 
their  head,  braving  those  burning  climes, 
and  breathing  that  tainted  air,  while  they 
ministered  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
those  dying  soldiers, — and  tell  me  whether 
these  are  not  examples  which  will  illumi- 
nate the  brightest  pages  of  modern  histo- 
ry, or  of  any  history ;  and  bear  perpetual 
testimony  that  the  highest  heroism  is  no 
longer  incompatible  with  the  truest  Chris- 
tianity ! 

In  dismissing  this  noble  discourse  we 
may  take  occasion  to  say  to  persons  at  a 
distance  who  would  like  to  procure  copies 
of  it,  that  it  is  for  sale  in  Richmond  by 
Mr.  James  Woodhouse,  who  will  be  glad 
to  fill  any  orders  that  may  be  sent  to 
him. 


The  two  new  Southern  weeklies,  the 
Courant  and  the  Field  and  Fireside^  have 
entered  fully  upon  the  career  of  literary 
journalism,  and  have  already  justified  the 
commendation  we  bestowed  upon  them 
in  advance  of  their  appearance.  Mr. 
Caldwell  has  fulfilled  all  the  promises  of 
his  Prospectus,  and  his  paper  must  surely 
win  its  way  to  the  favour  of  those,  at  the 
North  or  at  the  South,  who  appreciate 
thoughtful  criticism,  tender  poetry  and 
pleasant  story-telling.    Mr.  Mann,  in  the 
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Fidd  and  Firuide,  mores  as  easily  in  edi- 
torial harness  as  if  he  had  been  broken  in 
years  ago.  The  corps  of  contributors 
which  has  been  organized  for  the  paper^s 
support,  must  surely  gain  for  it  an  extend- 
ed popularity,  and  iu  circulation  should 
be  numbered  by  thousands  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Sirams  in  each  issue,  as  a  poetical  con- 
tributor. As  the  head  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Southern  school  of  poetry,  every- 
thing he  writes  in  verse  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  literature.  Jpropot  of  the 
Omrant,  a  correspondent  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing*— 


Dbae  T.  : 

I  send  you  an  English  Sonnet  with  a 
Latin  Tanslation,  both  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  Professor  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  whose  poesy  and  classical  at- 
tainments are  vindicated  by  these  beauti- 
ful productions.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  my  estimate  of  their  merits 
and  in  the  desire  that  they  may  appear  in 
a  more  permanent  form  than  the  columns 
of  a  Journal. 

They  were  first  published  in  the  "  Cou- 
rant :  a  Southern  Literary  Journal"  which 
has  recently  been  commenced  in  Colum- 
bia, and  which  if  it  can  boast  many  such 
contributions  will  soon  attain  a  high  stand 
in  its  department. 


SONNET. 

My  daughter,  when  I  saw  thy  mild,  blue  eyes 
First  turned  to  meet  my  own,  a  father^s  love 
Sprang,  glad,  to  greet  his  angel  from  above : 
Thou  werH  so  lovely  in  thy  infant  guibe. 

And  when  thy  voice  found  utterance,  thy  replies 
To  my  deep  love— thy  cooings,  thou  young  dove — 
Did  oil  to  tearful  joy  my  spirit  move, 

And  humble  thankfulness  for  such  blest  prize. 

I*ve  watched  thee,  like  a  tender  bud  unfolding. 
With  all  a  father's  anxious  hope  and  fear ; 
And  precious  art  thou  now  to  my  beholding, 

That  time  has  crowned  thee  with  thy  seventeenth  year. 
Oh  child  of  love  and  prayer,  thy  hands  are  moulding 

The  future  to  thy  father *s  smile  and  tear. 


The  same  translated  into  Elegiac  measure. 

Mitia  quum  primum  tua  lumina  cserula  vidi, 

Blande  versa  mihi,  filia  cara  mea, 
A  coelo  accepi  loetus  te  munus  amandum, 

Tam  formA  egregiA,  parvula  dulcis,  eras. 
Cor  placide  all^xti  balbsB  dulcedine  linguse, 

Blanditiisque  tuis,  grata  columba  mea; 
Dum  risn  lacrimisque  nitentia  lumina  rorant, 

Largitorque  boni  cognitus  esse  Deus. 
Te  tenenim  veluti  florem  mea  cura  tuetur, 

Te  patrio  trepidans  pectore  claudit  amor. 
Septima  post  decimam  aestas  nunc  te  luce  juventse 

Purpurei  decorat,  me  cnmulatque  bonis. 
O  mihi  delicisB,  votis  precibusque  sacrata, 

Non  tua  nunc  manibus  sed  mea  fata  tenes. 


There  is  a  plan  on  foot  in  England  of 
erecting  at  Bemerton  a  Memorial  Church 
in  recognition  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  poet  Herbert,  "  Holy  George  Herbert," 
the  sweet  singer  of  "  the  Temple,"  who  has 
been  sleeping  for  more  than  two  centuries 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  old  house  of  wor- 
ship where  he  served  God  in  his  ministry, 
without  so  much  as  a  tributary  stone  to 


bear  witness  of  his  worth.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  whole  sura  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Edifice,  (about  JE6000)  shall  be 
raised  by  small  individual  subscriptions, 
and  nearly  half  of  this  amount  has  already 
been  paid  in  by  the  countrymen  of  the 
poet-priest.  But  as  Herbert's  fame  belongs 
to  all  who  speak  the  English  language, 
and  especially  as  he  manifested  a  decided 
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interest  in  the  affairs  of  "The  Virginia 
Company"  for  the^colonization  of  America, 
an  inritation  has  been  extended  to  this 
people  of  the  United  States  to  join  in  the 
pious  undertaking.  A  similar  invitation 
in  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Window  to 
Wordsworth  in  the  church  at  Rydal  Mount, 
some  years  ago,  resulted  in  a  handsome 
contribution  from  literary  men  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  are  many  persons  in  our  country,  who 
have  been  touched  and  soothed  by  some  of 
George  Herbert's  tender  Hymns,  to  whom 
it  will  be  a  privilege  to  unite  in  the  testi- 


monial to  which  we  have  referred.  Among 
those  who  have  signified  their  approval  of 
it  in  America,  we  may  mention  Prof.  Long- 
fellow, Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Bacon 
Stevens,  George  L.  Duyckinck  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe.  Subscriptions  should 
be  sent,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  No- 
vember next,  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  who  will  acknow- 
ledge receipts,  and  forward  the  funds  to 
England  with  the  names  of  subscribers, 
and  the  amount  of  each  subscription. 


3Sotkf0  d  35m  Wmh, 


LovB.  ("JL'wIwumr.")  From  the  French  of 
M.  /.  Michelet.  Translated  from  the 
Fourth  Paris  Edition  by  J.  W.  Palmer, 
M.D.  New  York :  Rudd  &  Carlton,  130 
Grand  Street.  1859.  [From  James 
Woodhouse  k.  Co.,  139  Main  -Street. 

We  had  occasion,  last  month,  to  notice  a 
highly  entertaining  original  work  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Palmer,  and  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  volume  which  he  has  translated 
from  the  French  of  no  less  brilliant  a 
^irriter  than  the  historian  Michelet.  We 
have  not  seen  the  work  in  its  native  idiom, 
and  all  we  can  say,  therefore,  of  the  trans- 
lation is,  that  it  teetM  to  be  very  faithfully 
and  accurately  performed.  The  question 
arises,  was  it  worth  while  to  make  it? 
Candidly  we  think  not  That  Michelet  is 
a  man  of  rare  intellectual  qualities  is  un- 
deniable. But  when  a  Frenchman  writes 
of  the  affections,  of  home,  of  the  family 
circle,  we  doubt  if  his  lucubrations  are 
likely  to  profit  English  readers.  M.  Miche- 
let's  **L' Amour"  may  be  adapted  to  France, 
(though  not  exactly  to  that  class  of  whom 
Mr.  Field  speaks  in  the  chapter  we  have 
given  in  preceding  pages  of  this  number 
of  the  Messenger,)  but  Heaven  forfend 
that  his  "Love**  should  be  the  love  which 
throws  its  silken  bonds  around  devoted 
hearts  in  England  or  America.  With  many 
glaring  faults  of  style,  the  book  seems  to 
us  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  cold  material- 
ism and  high-flown  sentiment,  by  which 


we  are  alternately  disgusted  and  amused, 
while  the  exposure  made  in  it  of  some  of 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  life  is  well- 
nigh  appalling.  We  trust  it  will  find  but 
a  small  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  public. 


Thi  Nbw  Amkrican  CycLOPiBDiA.  Ji  Pojm- 
lar  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge, 
Edited  by  Georgb  Riplbt  and  Chablbb 
A.  Dana.  Volume  VI.  Cough — Educa- 
tion. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 1869.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street. 

This  valuable  work  has  now  reached  its 
sixth  volume,  and  begun  to  afford  the  lite- 
rary man  much  of  the  assistance  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  complete  series. 
Within  the  alphabetical  range  so  far  em- 
braced by  it,  we  think  a  more  excellent 
compendium  of  knowledge  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  Of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us  we  may  mention,  as  worthy  of 
special  praise,  those  on  Cromwell,  Cuvier, 
Dante,  Edinburgh,  and  the  concluding  one 
on  Education.  A  considerable  amount  of 
undiscerning  censure  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  important  undertaking  in  certain 
quarters,  but  we  think  the  critics  have  not 
been  able  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
the  work,  nor  have  they,  so  far  as  we  have 
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seen,  successfully  attacked  any  of  its  facts 
in  historical  statement,  or  its  deductions  in 
philosophy.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
popularity  of  the  New  American  Cyclo- 
peedia  will  grow  greater  and  greater  as 
each  new  volume  appears. 


StTViaiE  PlOTtTBBS.  From  Copenhagen  to 
Venice.  By  Hknbt  M.  Field.  New  York : 
Sheldon  &  Company.  1859.  [From 
James  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  139  Main 
Street. 

Although  the  countries  which  lie  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  Adriatic  have 
been  described  again  and  again  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  author  of  this 
volume,  who  is  a  new  Field  to  us,  jour- 
neyed over  an  old  field  of  travel,  he  has 
given  us  an  entertaining  account  of  what 
he  saw,  and  the  book  has  a  freshness  and 
a  simplicity  which  win  upon  the  reader 
who  tires  of  the  sensation  tourisu.  For 
there  are  sensation  tourists  as  well  as  sen- 
sation novelists,  who  cannot  tell  a  plain 
story  of  their  ramblings,  but  must  go  in 
search  of  startling  adventures  wherewith 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  their  narrative. 
In  the  earlier  chapters  Mr,  Field  describes 
Dickens'  readings  and  Spurgeon^s  preach- 
ing with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  on  *' Domestic  Life  in 
France,*'  is  so  full  of  good  sense,  and  of  a 
sort  of  information  rarely  introduced  in 
books  of  travel,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the  foregoing 
pages  of  this  numbes  of  the  Messenger. 


The  Griek  Testament:  With  a  Critically 
Revised  Text,  &c.,  &c.  For  the  use  of 
Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By 
Hekrt  Alford,  B.  D^  &c..  &c.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Volume  I.  Containing  the 
Four  Grospels.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers.  1859.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  students  of  Theology  in  this  country 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Har- 
pers for  their  enterprise  in  bringing  out  an 
American  edition  of  this  imposing  work. 
As  originally  published  in  England,  the 
volumes  were  so  costly  that  only  men  of 
large  means  could  afford  to  purchase  them, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
class,  are  impecunious.  They  could,  there- 
fore, only  read  of  A I  ford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment as  something  far  beyond  their  reach, 
until  the  Harpers  determined  to  reprint  it 
at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  means 
of  almost  every  minister  of  the  gospel. 
The  first  volume  of  their  edition,  contain- 
ing the  Evangelists,  is  now  before  us,  in 
large,  clear  Greek  type,  with  all  the  notes 
and  emendations  which  give  to  Alford*s 


Testament  its-  recognized  value  as  a  text- 
book. 


The  Avenger.  jS  Narrative;  and  Other 
Papers.  By  Thomas  Db  Quimoet.  Boston: 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  1859.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  leading  paper  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  collection  of  fresh  articles  from  the 
pen  of  the  Opium  Eater,  is  a  singular  story 
of  revenge  gratified  in  a  series  of  murders 
in  a  small  interior  town  of  Germany.  Tb« 
tragedy  is  developed  with  all  the  power  of 
De  Quincey,  who  revels  in  the  horrible, 
though  there  is,  perhaps,  less  of  lurid 
splendour  thrown  around  the  culminating 
guilt  of  the  murderer  than  in  other  narra- 
tives of  the  kind  which  he  has  heretofore 
published.  The  residue  of  the  book's  con- 
tents is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor. De  Quincey  can  never  be  a  very 
popular  writer,  but  his  speculations  will 
always  be  read  with  delight  by  those  who 
can  sympathise  with  his  peculiar  and 
original  modes  of  thought.  **The  Aven- 
ger" is  published  in  uniform  style,  with 
the  long  list  of  his  works,  which  Ticknor 
and  Fields  have  been  publishing  for  years 
past» 


The  Recollections  or  Geoffrt  Hamun. 
By  Henrt  Kingslet.  Boston:  Ticknor 
and  Fields.  1859.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  is  a  brother  of  the 
Rev>  Charles  Kingsley,  whom  he  some- 
what resembles  in  his  portraiture  of  strong 
male  and  female  Christians,  and  in  the 
prolixity  of  his  narrative.  In  this  latter 
regard,  the  brothers  are  antipodes  of  Charles 
Reade.  The  muscularity  of  their  religion 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  brawn  and  vigour 
which  the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone  in- 
fused into  his  hero— their  curates  are 
soldiers  of  the  church  militant,  with  mighty 
wills  and  arms,  who  "go  in''  with  a  rush. 
"The  Recollections  of  G#offry  Hamlin"  is 
a  record  of  the  Australian  experiences  of 
three  families,  embracing  the  departure 
from  England,  life  in  the  Bush,  love  at 
home  and  abroad,  marriage  towards  the 
conclusion,  and  the  final  return  to  the  old 
manor-house.  There  is  wonderful  energy 
throughout  the  volume,  which  could  only 
have  been  written  by  one  who  thinks  inde- 
pendently and  feels  strongly,  and  who  has 
the  gift  of  poetic  expression.  The  style  is 
disfigured  by  coarseness  which  is  wholly 
gratuitous  and  unpardonable,  but  xHe  tend- 
ency of  the  book  is  good,  as  the  aim  of  the 
writer  is  high. 
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AYER'S    SARSAPAllILLA 

For  SCROFULA,  or  EIXG'S  EVIL, 

In  n  coiistitiirinnnl  (JisapARo,  a  rorriiption.of  the  blood,  hv  which  this  flui«l  beconica  vitintiul,  wcnk » 
Mild  poor.  Hein^  in  ihe  firciihitiuti,  it  pervn<les  the  whole  hotly,  and  niny  burst  oul  in  (liscnse  on 
any  j»ort  of  ii.  No  otRiti  is  fieerrom  its  alturki*,  nor  is  ihoro  oiin^fchinh  it  nmy  not  destroy.  Tlio 
ffcroA*]oiiA  mint  is  variotixly  roused  by  niercuriol  dij*enH«,  low  livinp,  dlMordereil  or  nnheallhy  food, 
""pure  nir,  flliii  and  filthy  habits,  the  de|iresfqng  viies,  and  abo\e  all,  by  the  venerenl  infection. — 
Whatever  he  ii8  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  consiilution,  descending  "from  parents  to  children 
","»o  the  third  nnd  fourth  generation  ;"*indeed,  it  Foems  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says-:  "  I  will 
vijcif  the  iniquities  of  the  fathetH  upon  their  children."  -  ^ 

It«  efleciR  coiDinence  by  deposition  from  the  blood  or  corrnpl  or  iiloerons  nialtor,  which,  in  llio 
lun^ii,  liver,  iiiul  iiitenial  organs, is  termed  tulicrcles;  in  the  glands,  swellings  ;  and<ni  the  surface, 
•■■""P lions  or  sores.  This  foul  corruption,  whirh  penders  in  the  blood,  depresses  the  energies  of 
li»i-,  .•'o  tliiit  HcrofiiloMs  constitutions  not  only  suffer  from  scrofulous  complaints*  but  they  have  far 
le^K  power  lo  withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases;  conseouently,  vast  numbers  perish  by  di.-- 
ordern  \*  hirh,  all hoiig|i  not  scrofulous  in  their  nature,,are  still  reniiered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  iho 
^Vfliein.  Most  of  the  consumption  which  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this 
Merot'dhiiifl  contuminatitm  ;  and  many  destructive  dir^eases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
'»t  all  the  orf^nns,  arise  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cause. 

C>i»e  ffuarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infrc- 
iiun«  niiil  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  firm  the  svslem  we  must  renovate  the 
i«iof»ri  h_v  »n  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  hcnJ  by  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
%v<»  supply  in 

Ayer^s  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

The  nio«:t  enVciiial  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  devise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing nnd  filial  malady/  It  is  combined  from  the  mosi  active  remenials  that  have  been  (Jiscover- 
e.tl  for  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  nnd  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
de^iruciive  consec{uences.  Hence  it  should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  onlv  scrotula,but  also 
liio^e  other  aflfeciions  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Ro*:e,  or  Erjsipelas,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches,  Blains  and  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
um, Scald  Heud,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
l>ebiliiy,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  ari!*ing  from  Vitiatetl  or  hnpure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
in  **  intpuriiy  of  the  bfood*^  \s  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  n^generatc  this  vitol  fluid,  with- 
out ivhich  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  U.  AYER,  BracUccU  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond;  atid  by  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
_  March  1859. 

~     MARRIAGE  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE,  ' 

By  Rbv.  JOHN  BAYLEY,  of  the  Virginia  Conference. 
The  «*ccond  edition  of  this  work  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  third  will  shortly  be  issued.    Re- 
tail prices  varying  from  50  ceiits  to  one  dollar,  according  to  quality  of  paper  and  binding. 

**  Parents,  whose  children  are  a|)proaching  maturity,  i%ill  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  married 
happiness  of  their  children  by  placing  this  beautiful  and  instructive  volume  in  their  hands." 

Richmond  Christian  Advocate, 
**  It  is  profoundly  practical.    The  au thorns  object  is  as  benevolent  as  his  reasonings,  and  his  facts 
are  irrefutable." — Quarterly  Review. 

**  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  excellent  litil'e  book  may  have  an  extensive  circulation,  and  do 
much  i^ood." — Home  Circle. 

**This  book  i.s  destined  to  a  wide  circulation,  and  n  permanent  demand  on  the  trade."— AW /A 
enroling  Christian  Advocate. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CONVERTED  INFIDEL  ETC. 

Third  Edition.     Price  $1.  ' 

Of  thi<«  work,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  says  :  "  We  welcome  this,  the  third  edition  of  a  work 
wliicli  hu8  deservedly  secured  for  its  author  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  Wc  read 
the  work  on  its  first  appearance  with  considerable  interest,  and  cheerfully  echo  the  expression  of 
opinion  ^ivcn  by  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  that  *it  abounds  in  ripe  thought  and  admirable 
illustration.*  Let  those  who  are  given  to  too  much  talking,  read  the  author's  essay  on  Loquacity. 
It  vrill  prove  u  aure  antidote  to  the  evil,  unless  it  be,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  itiink  it  is,  an  in- 
curable disease.  The  essay  on  the  study  of  Human  Nature  will  repay  the  hours  spent  in  reading 
I  hem. 

ALSO.  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

I>i:.EA.S^ISrT   HOURS. 

A    Suitable   Present  j-or  a  Christian  Fbiknd.     Second  Edition.     Price  38  Cents. 
**  If  the  reader  docs  not  find  this  book  profitable,  be  must  look  for  the  difficulty  in  his  own  heart." 

Keligiout  Herald. 
For  s.ile  by  the  Publisher,  M.  W.  Dodd,506  Broadway,  New  York  ;  J.  B.  McFcrrin,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;   George  L.  Bidgood,  No.  21  Pearl  Street,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Wm.  P.  Griffith,  Norfolk;  Nash 
&  Co.,  Peteraburg ;  Armstrong  &  Berry,  Baltunore;  and  other  Booksellers. 
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CROYER  8l  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

NEW  STYLES-Prices  from  $50  to  $125.     Ex- 
tra charge  of  $5  for  Hemmers. 

TluR  Miichine  newn  from  two  pp<)rfl.<(.  as  purclniJ*e<I  Irom  tli« 
ftnre.  rcqiiiriiifi^  no  re-win('ing  of  tlirciul     It  heiii8,  (ells*,  emlirr* 
and  rfitchc.'*  in  n  siiipeiior  st>  le,  firri^hiiig  pucIi  pcuin  Uy  its  own 
■  operniion,  wlilioiit  roroiir-'e  lo  thn  hmul-nepcllc.  on  ia  r^quiied 
-sr:  .^rr — ■-  |,y  oih^r  fiiHi'lilnen.     Il  H  ill  <lci  l)Ptl»»r  aial  cheaper  sewing  ihnii  a 

eeain^lrps-8  cnn,  pvpii  if  she  works  for  one  cent  *iu  hour. 

403  Broiulwuy,  Now  York.  ISl  Bultimore  St.,  BulliiiKiro.  Inm  Hull,  318  IViinsylvonia  Avp- 
nii»-,  Wusliingtou.  I).  C.  MecliBnic's  Hnll,  Rkhinond.  22^^  King  St.,  CharteAion.  33  St.  Francin 
St.,  M<)l»ile.  II  Camp  St ,  Npw  Orleans.  97  Foiirlh  St.,  Loniflville.  4  Hij^ginR' Block,  I^xin/;- 
ton.    58  Wepl  Foiirlli  Si.,  Cincinnaili.     154^  Snperior  St.,  Cleveland.    87  Fourth  St ,  St.  Loiiia. 

**  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  &.  Buker  Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  t^nsrain- 
c(l  my  exppclulion.  After  trying  and  returning  others,  I  have  three  of  tlunn  in  operation  in  my 
ililTerent  places,  anil  after  four  years*  trial,  have  no  fiull  to  find." — J,  H.  Hammond^  Senator  ^ 
f^out-h  Carolina. 

'•  My  wife  linM  had  one  of  G rover  &  Baker^s  Family  Sewing  M/ichines  for  t5onie  lime,  and  I  am 
pati^ified  it  in  one  of  the  be»t  labor-saving  mnchiiies  that  hat«  heen  invented.  I  take  much  pleasure 
in  recommeniling  it  to  the  public." — J.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tenneutee. 

**  I  think  ii  by  far  the  best  patent  in  une.  I'his  Machine  caa  be  adapted  from  the  finest  cambric 
lo  the  heaviest  cassiniere.  it  sew;*  stronger,  faster,  and  more  beautifully  than  one  can  imagine..  If 
mine  ctmld  not  be  replaced,  nionev  c<mld  not  buy  it." — JHrg,  J.  G.  Brotrn,  Nashville,  J^ena. 

**ll  is  speedy,  very  neat,  and  durable  in  its  work;  is  easily  understood  and  kept  in  repair.  I 
earnestly  recommend  this  Machine  to  all  my  acquaintances  and  oihfrs." — Mrs.  ilf.  A.  ForrcMt^ 
Memnki'gt  Tenn. 

"  vVe  find  this  Machine  to  work  to  onr  satisfaction,  aqd  with  pleasure  rerotnniend  it  lo  the  public, 
as  we  believe  the  Grovcr  &  Baker  to  be  the  best  Sowing  Mncbine  in  use." — Deary  Brothers^  Alii' 
soiiia,  Tenn. 

*'If  used  exclusively  for  family  purpo.ses,  with  ordinary  c.ire,  f  will  wajier  thoy  will  Ittat  onf 
*  three  score  years  and  ten,'  and  never  get  out  of  fix." — John  Ergkine,  Naahrifle^  Tenn. 

•'I  have  had  your  Machine  for  several  weeks,  and  am  perfectly  halisfied  thai  the  work  it  does  U 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  made.*' — Mai^f^ie  Aimiaon^  Naahville,  Tenn 

"1  use  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress-muking,  and  fine  linen  stitching,  and  the  work  is  Rdiiiim- 
|)le — fur  better  than  the  best  hand-sewing,  or  any  other  machine  I  have  ever  seen." — Licry  B, 
Thompson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"  1  find  the  work  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  made  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, and  regard  the  Grover  d&  Baker  Machine  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  our  sex.*' — il#r«« 
Taylor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"l  have  one  of  Grover  d&  Baker*B  Sewing  Mbchinea  in  use  in  ray  family  and  fiod  il  invaluable. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  persona  in  want  of  a  machine." — G/T,  Thomson,  Nashniie, 
Tenn, 

''i  would  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  my  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  for  a  large  amount,  could  I 
not  replace  it  again  at  pleasure." — Mrs,  H.  G,  Scotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

'*  i  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  utility  of  the  Grover  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machines.  I  have 
used  one  on  almost  every  description  of  work  for  months,  and  find  it  much  stronger  and  better  in 
every  respect  than  work  done  by  hand." — Airs.  D,  W.  Wheeler,  Naskville,  Tenn. 

**  Our  twi.  Machines,  purchased  from  you,  do  the  work  of  twenty  young  ladies.  We  with  pleas- 
ure recommend  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  the  beVi'in  use." — N.  Stillman  Sf  Co., 
Atemvhis,  Tenn, 

**The  GrOver  &.  Biiker  Sewing  Machine  works  adinirably.  1  think  the  stitch  and  work  Tar  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  Sewing  Machine  I  ever  saw.  On  fine  work,  I  think  the  Machine  would  be 
hard  to  beat.'* —  H'.  J.  Davie,  Memphis,  Tenn 

'*!  find  the  Machine  easily  managed,  very  durable,  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all 
who  wish  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasure." — Mrs.  F.  Titvs,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

•*The  Grover  &.  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satif^fiiclion  that  we  cherrhillv  recom- 
mend them  to  all  whe  wish  a  good  and  substantial  Sewing  Machine  '  It  executes  work  with  much 
care  and  speed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  machine  1  have  seiMi  "— il/r«.  R.  B.  Mitehett,  Mem* 
phis,  Tenn. 

*'  1  am  happ\  lo  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Grover  &.  Baker's  Sewing  Machines,  and  of  the 
perfect  .Maiisfacii<in  it  give.^  in  every  respect,  il  sews  neatijy^,  and  is  bv  no  moans  complicated,  and 
I  prefer  it  to  all  olhern  1  have  seen." — Mrs.  Bryan,  wife  oj  Rev.  A.  M.  Bryan,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

*•  It  afllbrds  me  much  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  Machine  works  well;  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  r»- 
commend  il  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  you  claim  for  it.  My  wife  is  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  ond  we  take  pleasure  in  cerlifying  to  this  cfiect."—  R.  C.  Brinkley,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

**  It  gives  me  pleasure  lo  find  the  Grovcr  &.  Baker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  saliBfiictMm. 
I  have  it  in  condiant  use,  and  find  it  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  durable 
machine  in  use,  and  i  heartily  recommend  ii." — F.  M.  White,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*'  Having  seen,  examined,  and  used  many  other  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  feel  free  to  saj^  that 
the  Grover  di  Baker  Machineci  are  far  superior  lo  ail  othern  in  use  "—.I/.  Francois  Seltg,'l^a, 
eille,  Tenn. 
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ORATION, 
Delivered  before  the  Students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  My  4,  1859. 

B7  HUGH   BLAIR  QRIGSBY,  B8Q. 


Students  of  William  and  Mart: 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Focultj 
to  address  you  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent term,  those  of  jou  who  have  not 
fioished  jour  course  as  well  as  those 
who,  invested  with  the  honours  of  the 
College,  are  about  to  depart  and  engage 
in  active  life.  I  might  well  decline  the 
task,  when  I  recal  the  abilities  of  your 
instructors  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
prepare  you  for  tlv9  great  mission  in 
whieh  you  are  engaged  ;  and  when  I  re- 
member the  talents  of  my  associates  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  are  knovm 
to  the  whole  country,  and  which  have 
been  so  successfully  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  oar  College.  But,  as  I  know  most  of 
you  personally,  have  oflen  conversed 
with  you  in  my  visits  to  this  city,  and 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  your  welfare, 
it  was  thought  that  anything  I  might 
say  would  be  received  by  you,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  cold  criticism,  but  as  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  personal  friend  and  an  el- 
der brother. 

Your  College  course,  gentlemen,  has 
been  marked  by  an  extraordinary  event 
The  year  which  ends  with  this  day  will 
be  singled  oat  by  posterity  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  your 
institution.  The  term  was  advancing 
prosperoasly  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  studies  of  the  course,  when 
a  memorable  catastrophe  occurred.    On 
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the  early  morning  of  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary last,  you  were  roused  from  your  beds 
by  the  cry  of  fire,  and  you  rose  to  behold 
your  ancient  College  edifice,  reared  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  your  fathers,  en- 
veloped in  flames  which  no  industry,  or 
skill,  or  daring  could  control.  Some  of 
you  barely  escaped  with  your  lives: 
others  of  you  lost  your  apparel  and  your 
books;  but,  in  contemplating  that  mourn- 
ful sight,  you  forgot  your  personal  risks 
and  losses,  and  looked  only  to  the  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  the  College. 
I  shall  not  recal  the  progress  of  the 
flames  at  that  awful  hour.  You  saw 
them  as  they  consumed  the  Laboratory, 
and  as,  rising  with  fearful  rapidity,  they 
encompassed  that  precious  library,  which 
the  pains  and  the  taste  of  your  fathers 
for  more  than  a  century  had  gathered  to- 
gether. You  saw  the  main  building  a 
vast  mass  of  flames  that  sprung  wildly 
to  the  skies,  and  you  watched  that  ven- 
erable tower,  which  was  the  first  object 
to  greet  your  ancestors  as  they  approach- 
ed the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  last 
on  which  the  eye  of  affection  lingered  on 
leaving  it,  as  it  toppled  and  fell.  One 
cherished  hope  yet  survived.  The  chapel 
was  safe.  But  that  hope  was  vain. 
That  gem  of  mediocval  architecture — 
that  repository  of  your  illustrious  dead 
wiu  also  desUned  to  perish.  Yoa  beheld 
the   biasing   scene,    and   some  of   you 
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wept  as  you  gazed.    Never  were  tears 
more  worthilj  shed. 

But,  even  at  that  crisis  of  our  fate,  a 
grateful  and  ^aerous  assurance  sustain- 
ed  and  animated  you.  You  felt  that 
your  Alma  Mater  had  incurred  a  great 
and  grievous  loss ;  but  you  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  not  lust  all. 
You  knew  that  the  purest  wealth  of  such 
an  institution  was  not  material  but 
moral.  The  flames  might  consume  her 
structures ;  the  numerous  tokens  of  fond 
remembrance  which  she  bad  garnered  for 
generations,  and  which  she  loved  so  well, 
might  be  lost;  and  even  the  portraits  of 
her  benefactors,  like  the  originals,  might 
be  turned  to  dust;  but  you  knew  the 
glorious  past  was  hers.  All  her  sacred 
associations — all  the  good  she  has  done 
to  the  generations  that  are  past — the 
glory  of  her  noble  sons  who  have  won 
trophies  on  every  field  of  fame — these, 
which  constitute  the  true  riches  of  a  lit- 
erary institution,  you  knew  were  inde- 
structible and  would  endure  forever. 
And  you  felt  that,  as  long  as  the  memo- 
ories  of  the  past  survived  in  human 
bosoms,  her  destinies  were  safe.  When 
that  wise  and  valiant  statesman,  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  name,  blended 
with  that  of  his  amiable  consort,  is  still 
borne  by  our  College,  saw  his  native 
Holland  girdled  by  the  legions  of  the 
unscrupulous  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
felt  that  the  hour  had  come  at  last  when 
France,  more  unrelenting  than  the  ocean, 
from  whose  empire  his  ancestors  had 
rescued  his  beloved  domain,  was  about  to 
overwhelm  his  country,  he  at  one  mo- 
ment meditated  the  chivalric  design  of 
embarking  in  his  ships  all  his  people 
and  his  portable  wealth,  and,  leaving  the 
delightful  homes  of  the  thriftiest  people 
in  Europe,  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  and 
the  temples  of  his  God,  of  founding  a 
new  Holland  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
lie  know  that  the  moral  glory  of  a  State 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  accident  or 
by  the  swarms  of  an  invading  host ; 
and  that,  under  a  Sauthern  sun,  and 
amid   the  billows  of  a  distant  sea,  he 


might  rebuild  on  lasting  foundations  a 
greater  Commonwealth  than  the  one  be 
was  about  to  lose,  and  yet  substantially 
the  same.  The  crisis  passed  and  Holland 
was  saved;  but  let  us  emulate  the  he- 
roic spirit  of  our  illustrious  Founder. 
Fortunately,  though  our  buildings  were 
destroyed,  our  old  and  honourable  site  is 
safe.  To  separate  William  and  Mary 
College  from  Williamsburg  would  be  to 
inflict  a  double  widowhood  upon  each. 
It  would  be  to  commit  a  threefold  sacri- 
lege: a  sacrilege  against  letters,  patri- 
otism, and  religion.  It  would  be  to  blast  - 
in  a  single  breath  the  associations  of 
nearly  two  centuries.  And  here  we  can- 
not recognize  too  cordially  the  influence 
and  services  of  that  venerable  man,  who, 
at  a  time  when  many  Alumni  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  Afma  Mater,  or 
were  led  astray  by  a  false  devotion,  and 
were  eager  to  transplant  her  to  some 
foreign  soil,  interposed  his  aid  in  the 
public  councils,  and  succeeded  in  seating 
her  firmly  and,  we  trust,  forever  on  her 
ancient  site ;  and  who,  though  retired 
from  the  service  of  that  country  which 
has  crowned  him  with  her  highest  re- 
wards, is  here  with  us  to-day  as  the  Rec- 
tor of  our  College,  still  guiding  by  his 
wisdom  the  destinies  of  our  noble  insti- 
tution.* I  repeat  it,  thpB,  gentlemen,  let 
us  emulate  the  heroic  spirit  of  our  illus- 
trious Founder  displayed  in  the  crisis  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  by  rebuilding 
our  College  in  all  its  strength  and  with 
even  more  than  its  original  beauty,  and 
in  endowing  it  with  a  liberality  worthy 
of  the  occasion. 

In  this  honourable  enterprise,  students 
of  William  and  Mary,  you  were  among 
the  first  to  bear  a  part.  While  the  em- 
bers were  smouldering,  you  assembled  in 
the'  new  abodes  which  the  Faculty  had 
judiciously  selected  for  you,  and  attend- 
ed your  recitations  as  punctually  as  if 
the  fire  bad  been  all  a  dream,  as  if  your 
library,  the  gift  of  kings,  of  archbishops, 
of  royal  Governors,  of  royal  Assemblies, 
and  of  our  own  pure  patriots,  had  been 
open  for  your  reference,  and  as  if  the 


•  Ex-President  Tyler. 
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chapel  with  its  hallowed  inemories  had 
beea  ready  to  receive  you.  Other  stu- 
dents, distracted  by  the  glare  of  a  great 
calamity,  or  seduced  by  an  insidious  love 
of  change,  might  have  gone  abroad ; 
but,  realizing  that  you  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  whose  fame  is  the 
boast  of  our  country  and  whose  names 
some  of  you  bear,  you  were  faithful  to 
joar  trust.  You  rallied  round  the  bro- 
ken fortunes  of  the  College ;  and  in  sus- 
taining it  you  unconsciously  afforded  the 
best  assurance  of  your  own  character, 
and  the  most  flattering  omen  of  the  suc- 
cess that  awaits  your  Aluia  Mater. 

You  have  watched  the  rebuilding  of 
the  College  day  by  day,  and  you  can  as- 
sure your  friends  that  every  exertion 
will  be  made  by  the  Faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  finish  the  structure 
and  furnish  it  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  next  session.  The  new  structure 
will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal. The  ancient  walls  will  be  retained, 
but  the  interior  has  been  so  remodeled 
as  to  afford  all  the  conveniences  of  an 
entirely  new  building.  The  entire  edi- 
fice will  be  fire  proof  from  without,  and 
as  nearly  so  from  within  as  was  practi- 
cable with  our  means.  You  might  search 
the  land  in  'vnin  for  finer  rooms  than 
those  of  the  Laboratory  already  finished : 
and  the  elegant  specimens  of  the  appa- 
ratus which  already  adorn  them  assure 
you  that,  in  that  department  of  science, 
the  College  will  be  on  a  level  with  the 
most  eminent  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
pecially  in  the  South.  I  think  I  may 
safely  affirm  that  in  using  the  old  walls 
we  will  save  a  year  in  time  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money;  and  may  we  not 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that,  hence- 
forth, when  the  student,  instinct  with  the 
genius  of  the  place,  shall  enter  the  ven- 
erated structure,  and  reflect  upon  those 
whom  it  has  sheltered  in  the  generations 
that  are  gone,  he  will  rejoice  that  these 
same  walls  are  ready  to  perform  a  simi- 
lar office  for  the  generations  that  are  to 
come? 


Nor  should  I  omit  to  say  that  some  of 
our  Alumni  and  of  our  citizens  at  large, 
have  made  liberal  contributions  to  our 
funds,  and  to  our  library.  Among  the 
books  presented  to  the  library,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  single  out  a  fine  copy  of  the 
EncyclopsBdie  Methodique  in  thirty  six 
folio  volumes  ;  an  imperfect  copy  of 
which,  presented  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  magnificent  picturesque  Atlas  of  the 
Cordilleras  by  Bonpland  and  Humboldt 
in  large  folio,  and  printed  and  published 
by  the  government  of  France.*  These 
two  great  works  are  but  a  part  of  our 
valuable  receipts ;  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances it  id  probable  that  our  library 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  will 
contain  not  less  than  three  thousand  vol- 
umes. Let  us  hope  that  every  Alumnus 
of  the  College  will  make  some  contribu- 
tion, however  slight,  to  our  funds  or  t6 
our  library,  and  thus  record  his  name  in 
the  volume  which  will  descend  to  future 
times  as  a  memorial  of  the  help  extend- 
ed to  William  and  Mary  in  the  hour  of 
her  trial. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  expected  that  I 
shall  do  something  more  than  recount 
facts  for  the  most  part  within  your  own 
knowledge,  and  to  allude  more  directly 
to  your  present  position.  You  are  engag- 
ed in  preparing  yourselves  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  Some  of  you  are  about  to 
leave  your  Alma  Mator  and  engage  at 
once  in  affairs.  Depend  upon  it  that  in 
the  proportion  that  you  shall  avail  your- 
selves of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  your  College  course-  will  be  the 
ease  and  the  success  of  your  future  ca- 
reer. You  cannot  keep  it  too  steadily  be- 
fore you  that  hero  you  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  thorough  scholarship  and 
of  lasting  excellence ;  and  that  any  su- 
perstructure you  please  may  in  after  life 
be  reared  upon  it.  What  that  super- 
structure shall  be  depends  upon  your- 
selves. Whether,  after  leaving  College, 
you  sink  into  the  ordinary  mass  of  men, 
or  become  useful  and  eminent  by  your 


•  The  first  was  presented  by  John  N.  Tazewell,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  and  the  last  by 
William  C.  Gatewood,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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knowledge,  learning,  taste  or  ekill,  de- 
pends upon  yourselves.  Without  look- 
ing too  closely  into  the  litigated  topic  of 
the  equality  of  minds,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  from  a  critical  observation  of  the 
habits  of  some  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  last  generation  and  of  the  present, 
that  the  difference  ordinarily  seen  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  may  be  ac- 
counted for  rather  by  training  and  cir- 
cumstance than  by  reference  to  any 
native  superiority  of  intellect. 

What  then  you  are  to  become  hereafter, 
is  wholly  a  matter  for  your  own  decision. 
Whether  you  are  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture, engrafting  upon  your  calling  the 
Tigon)Us  shoots  of  science  or  literature, 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  law  or  divin- 
ity, mingling  in  your  pursuit  of  each 
the  elegant  with  the  useful,  or  in  the 
practical  business  of  the  world,  you  are 
the  arbiters  of  your  own  fate.  You  can 
adjust  the  measure  of  your  own  attain- 
ments. As  long  as  you  remain  here, 
others  will  shape  your  destinies  for  you  ; 
afterwards,  you  are  to  shape  them  for 
yourselves. 

In  performing  this  important  office  of 
your  future  lives,  every  student  must  in 
the  main  rely  upon  the  bentof  his  peculiar 
genius  and  his  growing  experience.  He 
must  make  his  standard  of  excellence 
high.  He  must  argue  that,  as  his  op- 
portunities are  as  good  as  those  of  others, 
and  as  he  stands  upon  the  same  platform 
with  bis  fellows,  he  is  bound  in  honour 
to  keep  pace  with  the  foremost  in  every 
department  in  which  he  puts  forth  his 
powers.  Having  thus  fixed  on  an  ele- 
vated standard,  ho  must  look  within  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  He  who  has 
passed  through  a  College  course  with  or- 
dinary diligence  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  turn  of  his  mind  toward  certain 
studies,  and  he  is  to  select  the  means  of 
attaining  his  purposes.  Is  he  fond  of 
mathematics  ?  He  will  study  them  with 
renewed  vigour  in  their  applications  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  to  engineering,  and 
to  the  sublime  problems  of  astronomy. 
He  will  avail  himself  of  all  the  societies 
established  with  a  view  of  promoting 
science,    and    peruse    the    publications 


which  are  from  time  to  time  sent  forth 
under  their  auspices.  He  will  collect 
his  books  with  an  eye  to  his  peculiar 
tastes  ;  and  he  will  seek  the  intimacy  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  his 
course,  and  borrow  a  new  impulse  from 
their  words. 

In  this  important  department  of 
knowledge,  we  have  been  singularly  de- 
ficient in  Virginia ;  but  none  other  holds 
out  a  more  inviting  prospect  to  the  dili- 
gent and  the  enterprising.  When  we 
consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
our  extensive  country,  its  agriculture 
conducted  on  a  scale  unknown  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  times,  and  requiring  all 
the  mechanical  aids  which  ingenuity  can 
contrive  to  facilitate  its  results,  its  nu- 
merous manufactures  which  are  subjected 
to  a  competition  with  those  of  every  nation 
under  the  sun,  and  its  commercial  ma- 
rine which  must  encounter  the  rivalry 
of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  a  more 
enlarged  and  a  more  profitable  field  for 
the  application  of  science  to  the  arts 
-was  never  known  before.  The  success 
of  a  poor  Valley  boy  with  his  Reaper, 
which  enabled  him  within  a  few  weeks 
past  to  endow  four  full  PrQ^assorships 
in  a  Theological  Seminary  by  a  single 
munificent  act,  is  an  earnest  of  the  tri- 
umph that  awaits  useful  discoveries  in 
the  arts.  Under,  or  even  above,  the 
names  of  McCormick,  Morrison,  Manny 
and  Mahan,  let  the  student  seek  to  write 
his  own. 

Should  the  student  manifest  a  love  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  may,  if 
he  has  done  his  duty  here,  prosecute  bis 
researches,  even  amid  the  cares  of  busy 
life,  to  any  extent  that  he  pleases.  To 
read  the  finest  works  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man genius  with  due  profit  and  with 
that  exquisite  gratification  which  they 
yield  to  the  scholar,  he  must  not  read 
them  perfunctorily,  and  with  that  rail- 
way speed  which  impels  our  country- 
men as  well  in  literature  as  on  the  high- 
way. He  must  study  them  as  they  ap- 
pear radiant  with  the  lights  of  modern 
philology.  Within  the  present  century 
philology  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as  most  interesting  of 
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the  sciences.  It  has  changed  the  drifc  of 
history.  It  has  searched  into  the  hidden 
meaning  of  words,  and  by  their  aid  has 
reconstructed  the  polity  of  extinct  em- 
pires. It  has  traced  the  rise  and  progress 
of  nations  as  developed  in  their  tongues, 
and,  dispelling  vague  traditions  wiiich 
have  hitherto  made  up  the  record  of  the 
past,  it  has  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
present  age  the  actual  life  of  States 
whose  names  only  have  come  down  to  us 
in  history  I  It  has  penetrated  the  sepul- 
chres of  cities  which  have  been  wrapped 
in  the  slumber  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years.  It  has  brooded  over  "Tad- 
mor's  marble  waste,"  and  from  the 
ruins  of  Eastern  structures  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  hidden  be- 
neath deserts  impenetrable  by  civilized 
man,  has  gathered  inscriptions,  and 
graphs  which  were  the  letters  of  their 
day,  and  has  thrown  them  into  the  lap 
of  History.  Nor  will  its  progress  be 
stayed  until  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  re- 
veal those  long  hoarded  secrets  of  which 
Herodotus  in  all  his  wanderings  had 
never  heard  or  dreamed,  wliich  Plato 
and  Cicero  would  have  hailed  with 
amazemdht  and  with  joy,  but  which  may 
ere  lon^g  btf  read  in  his  weekly  paper  by 
the  planter  oiPthe  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  by  the  8o3t)urnor  beside  the  Or- 
egon. 

But  it  is  in  their  application  to  our 
own  tongue,  that  philological  studies  are 
directly  usefu}  to  the  American  student. 
If  words  are  things,  then  it  is  indispensa- 
ble for  practical  purposes  that  their 
meaning  be  ascertained  and  fixed ;  and 
this  office,  is  mainly  performed  by  philo- 
logy. Its  study  is  one  of  the  must  de- 
lightful recreations  of  philosophy,  calls 
into  play  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  makes  all  knowledge  subservient  to 
its  use.  If  with  such  preparations  we 
take  up  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,,  we 
will  derive  from  them  all  the  instruction 
and  delight  which  they  have  imparted  to 
the  wisest  of  our  predecessors,  and  which 
they  are  capable  of  imparting  to  us. 
They  still  contain  the  purest  models  of 
historical  composition,  of  eloquence,  and 
of  song  in  its  diversified  modulations. 


the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  a  delib- 
erate contemplation  of  their  worth  would 
do  more  to  counteract  the  vices  of  recent 
literature  than  all  other  teachings  united. 
Nor  is  the  labour  too  severe.  Vail  u able 
as  are  the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  may  be 
mastered  with  ordinary  skill  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time,  and  du- 
ring the  bustle  of  active  life.  If  the 
student  reads  daily  a  single  page  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  will  have  perused 
in  ten  years  all  the  productions  of  the 
ancient  authors  which  "Turk  and  Time 
and  Goth  have  spared."  And  it  is  not 
only  my  own  opinion  drawn  from  long 
and  attentive  observation,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  ablest  Hiring  scholars 
and  statesmen,  that  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  will  do 
more  to  developc,  and  strengtlien,  and 
exalt  those  faculties  of  the  mind  most 
employed  in  the  offices  of  the  pulpit,,  the 
bar,  and  the  forum,  than  all  the  sciences 
put  together.  And  their  popular  is  as 
extensive  as  their  critical  use.  Classical 
literature,  as  it  has  been  since  the  revi- 
val  of  letters,  so  it  will  ever  be,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  countersign  and  the 
passport  of  eductited  men. 

But  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point ;  and 
will  only  say,  that  it  ii?  my  belief  that  in 
no  institution  in  this  country  are  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  taught  with 
a  more  abounding  wealth  of  illustration 
and  with  more  ability  than  in  our  own. 
William  and  Mary  was  once  distinguish- 
ed for  her  classical  scholars.  All  our 
monumental  inscriptions  ^ere  from  their 
pens,  and  still  maintain  their  praise. 
But  our  scholars  ceased  with  the  Revo- 
lution. Let  us  trust  that,  in  the  new 
career  in  which  she  is  about  to  advance, 
they  will  appear  in  all  their  original  lus- 
tre. And  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  Modern  Languages  are 
taught  in  our  College  with  equal  skill  as 
the  Ancient;  and  that,  apart  from  the 
commercial  value  of  those  languages  to 
a  student,  they  eminently  subserve  his 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  his  mother  tongue.  That  tongue 
is  the  youngest  spoken  by  civilized  man  ; 
and  may   bo    accurately  traced    in  its 
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leading   parts  in    languages    that  still 
survive. 

One  instance  of  the  application  of 
philology  to  the  history  of  Virginia  is 
within  my  own  experience,  and  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  students  of 
William  and  Mary.  From  a  critical 
examination  of  the  fra<;ment8  of  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Patrick  Henry, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  by  a 
careful  collation  of  them  with  those  of 
his  prominent  contemporaries,  I  was  con- 
Tin  cod  that  our  Putriot-Prophet  had  re- 
ceived a  regular  and  thorough  training 
in  the  Latin  classics,  and  that  he  had 
received  that  training  in  early  life. 
There  was  to  be  seen  in  his  style  a 
"  euriosa  fdicUas"  and  a  "  callida  junc- 
iura,**  a  purity  and  a  tact  which  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  or 
they  would  have  been  equally  apparent 
in  the  works  of  his  rivals ;  and  it  was 
evident,  so  finely  were  these  character- 
istics inwoven  in  the  general  texture  of 
his  style,  that  he  must  have  studied  the 
ancient  authors  in  early  life;  as  such 
results  Tarely  appear  so  conspicuously  in 
the  productions  of  those  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  classics  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  This  was  the  argument  of 
internal  evidence ;  an  argument  which 
was  satisfactory  to  me ;  but  which,  with- 
out an  infinitely  minute  exposhion  of 
details  that  none  but  a  philologist  could 
comprehend,  would  not  be  conclusive  to 
others.  It  would  thus  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  opinion  than  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  sustain  my 
conclusion,  for  ih^  benefit  of  others, 
from  the  facts  of  Henry's  early  life.  His 
father  was  a  teacher  and  a  native  of 
Scotland;  and  he  was  educated  in  that 
country  when  Latin  was  taught  with 
substantial  skill,  but  many  years  before 
the  sun  of  Greek  literature  had  risen  in 
the  Scottish  horizon.  Now  the  Scotch 
teach  Latin  at  the  tenderest  age.  I  am 
myself  of  Scottish  descent  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  and  was  taught  by  Scottish 
teachers ;  and  I  can  hardly  remember  a 
time  when  I  could  not  read  Latin,  or  at 
least  when  I  was  not  familiar  with  the 
grammar.  But  the  father  of  Henry  was 
not  only  a  teacher  and  a  Scotchman, 


but  he  was  an  admirable  Latin  scholar ; 
for  we  are  told  in  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Davies,  himself  a  fine  scholar,  that  the 
father  of  Henry  was  more  familiar  with 
his  Horace  than  with  his  Bible.  Hence 
the  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that,  if 
the.  father  of  Henry  taught  his  pupils 
the  classics,  he  would,  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  teach  them  early ;  and, 
as  he  was  proved  to  have  been  thorough- 
ly skilled  in  them,  that  he  would  teach 
them  well  ;  and,  farther,  that,  if  he 
taught  the  children  of  other  people 
Latin,  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  teach 
his  own.  This  was  the  argument  from 
probability,  which  I  did  not  need  to  en- 
hance my  own  conviction,  but  which 
might  be  necessary  to  gain  the  assent  of 
others.  Here  then  was  a  fact  ascertain- 
ed in  the  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  which 
was  not  only  not  known,  but  which  ran 
counter  to  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  all  his  contemporaries  and  biogra- 
phers. But  was  my  conolusioD  true  after 
all?  It  was  strictly  true  in  both  re- 
spects, that  our  great  orator  had  learned 
the  Latin  classics,  and  that  he  had 
learned  them  in  early  life;  for  in  the 
recently  published  diary  of  John  Adams, 
under  the  date  of  September  1774,  we 
have  it  from  the  lips  of  Henry  himself 
that  be/ore  fifkeen  he  had  read  Virgil  and 
Livy ;  a  degree  of  proficiency,  which, 
even  in  this  day,  except  under  favoura- 
ble auspices,  is  rarely  attained  at  so 
early  an  age ;  for,  between  the  gram- 
mar and  Livy,  as  was  observed  by  my 
venerable  friend  Bishop  Meade,  our  old 
teachers,  even  those  with  whom  I 
studied,  introduced  nearly  the  entire  se- 
ries of  the  classical  authors. 

If  the  student  be  inclined  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  History,  Political  Econo- 
my, and  Constitutional  Law,  he  may  at- 
tain, at  his  own  fireside  and  in  his  hours 
of  leisure,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  College  he 
will  have  learned  a  general  outline  of 
each,  and  he  will  enter  upon  the  task  of 
acquainting  himself  more  folly  with 
these  f:iscinating  studies  with  renewed 
zest.  His  scope  will  embrace  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  latest  times,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  critical  attention  on  the  state 
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of  affiurs  that  led  to  the  form  at' on  of 
the  existing  governments  of  Europe, 
studying  in  detail  the  origin  and  gradual 
development  of  their  languages,  their 
manners,  and  their  lawR.  In  respect  of 
our  own  history  he  will  examine  it  with 
the  strictest  care.  He  will  spare  no 
pains  in  mastering  it.  And  that  history 
includes  not  only  what  occurred  on 
American  soil,  but  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  day  when  Virgil  describ- 
ed our  British  ancestors  as  separated 
from  the  world — Briiannos  toto  orbe  di- 
vises — to  the  present  hour.  Indeed  the 
British  polity  has  ever  been  essentially 
our  own.  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
1776,  have  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  form  a  single  grand  whole. 
While  the  student  instructs  himself 
thoroughly  in  the  events  of  the  entire 
period,  he  will  particularly  dwell  upon 
that  portion  included  between  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  In  the  occurrences  of 
that  period  he  will  detect  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty we  now  jwijoy.  But  our  own  histo- 
ry proper — that  of  the  land  in  which  we 
live — should  be  as  familiar  to  him  as 
household  words.  The  settlement  of  the 
Colony  and  the  causes  which  brought  it 
about,  the  formation  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  the  Protectorate,  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  a  house, 
which,  deriving  its  origin  from  an  act  of 
Parliament,  almost  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  Presidential  Election  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  which  was  so 
much  cherished  by  our  fathers,  as  these 
leading  epochs  bore  upon  the  Colony, 
will  enlist  his  particular  attention.  Then 
arises  another  series  of  events  which  he 
cannot  examine  too  minutely  by  the  aid 
of  all  the  original  records  and  journals 
of  the  times.  The  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  against  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  war  by  which  it 
it  was    sustained ,  the   articles  of  the 


Confederation,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  law  of  its 
interpretation, — of  these  events  in  all 
their  details  he  should  acquire  a  critical 
knowledge,  always  recurring  to  original 
sources,  and  verifying  cited  authorities. 

It  was  stated  in  debate  by  a  politician 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  Virginia  boy 
knew  more  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
federal  constitution  than  n  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  great  State  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  William  and 
Mary  that  she  has  ever  made  the  critical 
study  of  that  instrument  a  part  of  her 
College  course.  But  in  our  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Constitution,  we  must  not 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  remark- 
able epochs ;  but  we  must  become  fa- 
miliar with  all  its  principal  enactments 
and  with  the  discussions  to  which  they 
gave  birth.  The  student  must  especially 
investigate  the  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  elaborate  and 
able  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  the  examination  of 
those  decisions  by  eminent  writers  who 
dissented  from  them.  To  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  minute  study  of  our  his- 
tory, it  will  be  a  pleasing  office  to  make 
collections  of  all  manuscripts  and  print- 
ed works  appertaining  to  our  colonial 
regime  and  to  the  early  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  even  to  English  history 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  During  his 
excursions  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Europe,  a  more  interesting  inquiry  could 
not  engage  his  attention.  And  if,  led 
step  by  step  in  his  i,n^iries  and  collec- 
tions, he  shall  sit  himself  down  and 
write  the  history  of  his  native  State,  and 
perform  the  task  worthily,  he  will  have 
done  a  noble  work,  and  have  connected 
his  name  inseparably  with  that  of  his 
country. 

The  student  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  cannot  learn  too  soon  that  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  literature 
and  science,  books  are  indispensable  to 
complete  success.  He  will  then  soon  at- 
tempt, unless  he  lives  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  good  library,  to  collect  one  of  his  own. 
My  advice  to  him  is,  that  his  books,  as 
he  buys  them  from  time  to  time,   have 
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not  a  remote  but  direct  bearing  upon 
some  particular  study  ;  and  that  his  aim 
will  be  to  collect  a  library  of  which 
each  book,  though  valuable  in  itself,  will 
receive  additional  value  as  a  part  of  a 
great  whole.  He  will  thus  be  more  and 
more  strengthened  in  the  policy  of  read- 
ing with  a  purpose.  Nor  does  the  plan 
of  collecting  a  library  involve  great  ex- 
pense. It  is  gradual,  and  allows  each 
book  to  be  studied  before  it  takes  its 
permanent  place  upon  the  shelf.  It  is 
also  conservative ;  for,  as  the  love  of 
books,  like  the  love  of  money,  increases 
with  the  hoard,  the  student  is  induced 
to  marshal  his  resources,  to  cut  off  idle 
and  temporary  expenditures,  and  to  in- 
vest his  little  savings  in  a  stock  which 
will  yield  a  perpetu^  dividend  of  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. I  may  add  that,  should  he  be- 
queath his  collection  to  a  College,  its 
perfection  in  a  single  department  will 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  bequest. 
It  is  by  such  means  that  the  collections  of 
Europe  have  attained  that  perfection 
which  surprises  the  American  scholar. 

The  student  in  proportion  to  his  zeal, 
should  mark  his  progress  by  a  daily  re- 
cord ;  and,  as  the  humblest  craft  that 
lifU  its  tiny  sail  on  the  sea  notes  its  di- 
urnal courses  on  the  log,  so  he  should 
write  a  daily  memorandum  of  his  read- 
ing and  observation.  Trifling  as  this 
process  appears,  it  sometimes  makes  the 
distinction  between  one  intelligent  man 
and  another,  between  tradition  and  his- 
tory, between  error  and  truth.  It  en- 
forces a  habi4  of  exactness  and  a  mi- 
nuteness o£  observation,  which  by  de- 
grees becomes  habitual.  It  fixes  facts 
and  dates  firmly  in  the  memory.  It  en- 
ables the  student  to  ascertain  at  any 
time  however  remote  what  he  has  read 
and  seon,  and  what  impression  was  made 
at  the  moment  upon  him.  It  holds  up 
to  him  a  faithful  mirror  which,  by  re- 
flecting the  images  of  the  past,  attracts 
him  to  address  the  future.  The  mode  of 
recording  events  will  depend  upon  time 
and  circumstance ;  but  the  more  copious 
as  are  its  details,  the  more  valuable  will 
tlie  record  become  hereafter.  The  diary 
is  one  of  the  richest  treasuries  of  recent 


history.  Without  Pepys  and  Evelyn 
and  the  other  diarists  of  the  »ra  of  tlie 
Stuarts,  Macaulay  could  not  have  woven 
the  brilliant  web  of  his  charming  narra- 
tive. I  have  shown  that  a  line  from  the 
diary  of  Samuel  Davies  and  a  line  from 
the  diary  of  John  Adams  have  enabled 
us,  without  resting  solely  on  the  deduc- 
tions of  philology,  to  settle  the  fact  that 
the  mind  of  Patrick  Henry  was  early  im- 
bued with  classical  learning.  Without 
reference  to  his  diary,  the  daily  life  of 
Washington  would  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly known  by  posterity.  The  most 
meagre  account  of  men  and  things,  re- 
corded in  the  diary  of  a  Western  trapper, 
will  be  mote  interesting  and  more  valu- 
able, a  hundred  years  hence,  as  a  true 
transcript  of  the  times,  than  a  page  of 
Irving  or  Prescott,  of  Motley  or  Bancroft, 
or  of  Hallam  or  Macaulay.  With  what 
interest  would  we  now  read  the  diary  of 
a  student  who  had  attended  that  first 
Commencement  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  curious  accounts  of  which  are  bidden 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  a  vague  tradition ; 
or  even  that  of  one  who  had  seen  Lord 
Botetourt  in  the  chapel,  when,  arrayed 
in  his  robes,  and  supported  on  either 
hand  by  his  solemn  councillors,. and  by 
the  members  of  the  Faoulty  in  their 
gowns  and  caps,  he  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful votary  of  the  Languages  and  of 
Science  those  curiously  wrought  and 
aptly  pictured  medallions  of  gold,  one 
of  which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  have  seen, 
and  is  still  in  existence  ?  Although  the 
object  of  the  student  is  his  own  individ- 
ual improvement,  yet  it  is  a  persuasive 
inducement  to  carry  on  the  work  that, 
if  he  chooses  to  preserve  it,  his  posterity 
may  read  it,  and  know  the  toils  and 
triuls  of  the  ancestral  head.  In  early 
life  I  was  thrown  into  juxtaposition  with 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  preceding 
age,  who,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honours,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their 
great  minds,  were  soon  to  withdraw 
from  public  life — and  from  the  world; 
and  by  conversations  with  them  on  pub- 
lic topics,  committed  to  writing  at  the 
time,  I  have  secured  some  interesting 
facts  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost  to  posterity. 
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Gentlemen,  maj  I  recal  to  jour  re- 
collection the  mural  tablet  in  honour  of 
Sir  John  Randolph,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  adorned  your  chapel,  and 
which  was  the  pride  .not  only  of  a  race 
long  distinguished  in  our  annals,  but 
year  own  T  You  cannot  forget  its  stain- 
less marble,  as  pure  to  the  last  when 
radiant  with  that  fatal  flame  which 
wreathed  about  each  projecting  point  of 
its  delicate  tracery,  and  which  was  soon 
to  turn  all  its  glory  into  a  memory  and 
a  myth,  as  it  was  when  lifted  from  its 
Parian  or  Pentelio  bed,  its  exquisite 
sculpture,  and  its  chaste  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  commemorated  alike  the  vir- 
tues of  the  honoured  dead,  and  the  high 
scholarship  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived? 
Let  us  hope  that  an  intelligent  and  pat- 
riotic family  will  renew  that  votive  tab- 
let on  our  walls  and  over  the  ashes  of 
tbeir  ancestors,  and  grave  upon  it  more 
distinctly  than  ever  its  glowing  inscrip- 
tion, that  it  may  be  read  and  admired 
by  the  century  to  come  as  it  was  by  the 
century  that  is  gone.  But  that  such  a 
design  is  possible  even,  we  owe  to  the 
diary  alone. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  great  object  of  all 
oar  acquirements  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence should  be  to  enable  us  to  benefit 
one  another.  The  pleasure  of  study  is 
an  innocent  and  laudable  recreation,  and 
the  reputation  to  be  derived  from  skill 
in  letters  is  a  legitimate  and  honoura- 
ble pursuit ;  butin  the  contemplation  of 
the  Patriot  and  the  Christian  the  chief 
end  of  all  our  aims  should  be  the  im; 
provement  of  our  fellow- men.  And  this 
object  may  be  accomplished  in  three 
ways,  each  of  which  has  its  distinctive 
merit:  by  the  force  of  our  conversation 
and  example  in  private  life,  by  oral  dis- 
courses, and  by  the  pen.  It  is  too  com- 
mon to  underrate  the  value  of  those  ser- 
Tices  which  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizen  may  render  to  his  country  in  the 
walks  of  private  life.  If  he  cultivates 
his  faculties,  and  wisely  uses  them,  I 
am  not  sure  that  his  influence  for  good 
in  a  series  of  years  is  not  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  orator  or  the  writer.  A  pure 
life  is  in  itself  an  eloquent  lesson  to  all 
within  its  reach ;  but  when  a  pure  life  is 


emb^lished  by  the  learning  of  the 
scholar,  by  the  zeal  of  the  patriot,  by 
the  gentle  amenities  of  the  social  circle, 
and  by  that  moral  courage  which  will 
not  shrink  from  the  defence  of  the  hum- 
ble against  the  persecution  of  the  proud, 
its  influence  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  overvalue  it.  The  man 
who  leads  such  a  life  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  motives  which  sometimes 
constrain  the  strongest  minds  of  those  in 
power  to  vacillate  and  to  falter  in  a  good 
cause.  He  carries  his  ''constituency" 
in  his  own  breast,  and  need  not  look  be- 
yond it.  He  indeed  sets  a  high  value 
upon  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men, 
because  it  enables  him  to  prosecute  with 
more  effect  the  mission  in  which  he  is 
engaged ;  but  he  does  not  regard  popu- 
lar favour  as  the  end  of  his  ambition ; 
and,  as  he  values  it  mainly  as  a  means,  he 
is  ready  even  to  resist  it  when  it  seeks 
to  thwart  him  in  a  good  cause.  He  has 
no  fear  of  the  Ides  of  March,  or  of 
April,  or  of  May.  All  the  months  of 
the  year  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same  to 
him.  Person  and  place  have  as  little  ef- 
fect upon  him  as  time.  He  pursues  his 
plans  of  doing  good  irrespectively  of 
present  opposition  or  defeat,  but  always 
prudently,  kindly  and  honourably.  In- 
capable of  fear  himself,  he  makes  no  ap- 
peals to  the  fears  of  others ;  because  he 
knows  that  none  but  cowards  yield  to 
fears,  and  cowards  are  not  worth  the 
winning.  He  makes  his  plantation — I 
say  plantation,  for  in  Virginia  all  other 
than  agricultural  life  is  exceptional — ^a 
model  in  its  general  arrangements,  in  its 
agricultui^,  and  in  tfie  manegement  of 
his  slaves.  He  watches  the  new  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  he  is  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  tbeir  advantages.  He 
studies  the  comfort  of  his  neighbours 
who  have  been  less  fortunate  or  are  more 
needy  than  himself,  and  would  scorn  to 
extort  a  famine  price  from  their  empoY- 
erished  exchequer.  Delighting  in  liter- 
ature and  science,  he  reads  the  latest 
works,  and  gives  them  that  deliberate  at- 
tention which  authors  so  much  covet, 
and  which  is  necessary  in  our  country 
to  a  continuation  of  high  effort  in  writ- 
ing.   Instead  of  watching  the  footsteps 
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of  h]«  representatiTes  with  a  yiew  of  his 
own  persoDal  advancement,  he  regards 
with  the  highest  esteem,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude,  thiise  who  seek  hon- 
estly to  discharge  their  duties  to  the 
people,  and  is  always  anxious  to  retain 
upright  and  able  men  in  the  public  ser- 
Yice.  In  every  good  work  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  lends  a  willing  hand. 
Cherishing  his  own  religious  creed,  he 
would  deem  it  blasphemy  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  schemes  of  his  Christian 
brethren  who  differ  from  him  in  belief, 
and  cordially  assists  them,  lie  takes  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  hears  patiently,  and 
mingles  mercy  with  justice.  Such  is  the 
life  of  the  farmer  and  planter  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  it  is  a  life  that  may  fill  the 
nOblest  ambition.  It  was  the  life  which 
our  early  patriots  and  statesmen  led,  and 
which  prepared  them  for  their  public 
tnists.  In  fact  the  life  cf  a  statesman 
is  bat  the  life  of  a  planter  on  an  extend- 
ed scale. 

The  second  means  by  which  a  student 
can  bring  his  acquirements  to  bear  on 
the  business  of  life  is  by  the  tongue. 
From  the  earliest  times  Eloquence  has 
exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  human 
affairs.  It  has  sustained  empires  and  it 
has  subverted  them ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  it  has  wrought  most 
good  or  most  ill  to  the  world.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  means  of  transcendant 
power;  and  Virginia  is  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  it  for  the  reputation  which  she 
now  enjoys.  I  have  not  time  to  present 
an  analysis  -of  such  a  theme,  and  will 
only  call  your  attention  to  some  leading 
reflections  on  the  subject.  Eloquence  is 
usually  associated  with  oratory ;  and, 
having  heard  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished speakers  whom  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced, and  others  equally  eminent  else* 
where,  I  state  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  any  one,  who  will  take  the 
necessary  pains,  will  become  a  good 
public  speaker.  I,  of  course,  except 
those  who  labour  under  some  physical 
infirmity,  as,  for  instance,  a  man  who  is 
unable  to  use  his  vocal  organs  from  some 
congenital  defect;  but  here  even  there 
is  much  to  prevent  despair,  and  over  de- 
fects seemingly  insuperable  many  nota- 


ble triumphs  have  been  won.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  one  man  may  became 
as  good  a  speaker  as  another ;  for  phys- 
ical advantages  conduce  greatly  to  the 
power  of  an  orator.  A  fine  person,  a 
well  developed  chest,  and  a  good  vocal 
apparatus,  are  nnqnestionable  adjuncts 
of  oratory.  One  of  the  greatest  speakers 
I  ever  heard  had  a  very  large  mouth; 
and  he  tuld  me  that  his  mouth  was  the 
largest  he  ever  saw  except  the  mouth  of 
a  speaker  who  in  years  and  in  general 
fame  was  more  eminent  still.  Beside 
such  speakers  a  man  endowed  with  only 
a  moderate  mouth  might  speak  in  vain. 
But  the  main  proposition  I  believe  to  be 
true,  that  any  one  may  become  a  good 
public  speaker. 

Oratory,  or  the  act  of  speaking,  is  of 
course  an  art,  and,  like  all  other  arts, 
must  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care 
to  ensure  success.  If  we  were  to  select 
two  young  men  of  good  form  and  fine 
muscular  development,  one  of  whom  had 
learned  to  dance  and  the  other  had  not ; 
and  if  we  were  to  require  both  to  dance 
a  hornpipe  or  to  cut  a  pigeon  wing,  none 
would  wonder  that  the  pupil  of  Terpsi- 
chore would  bear  off  the.  palm.  The 
theatre  has  produced  the  most  conspicu- 
ous efforts  of  mere  oratory;  and  we 
know  that  the  great  masters  of  the  bus- 
kin make  a  small  portion  of  a  few  plays 
the  study  of  their  whole  lives.  Their 
dress  is  studiously  arranged  for  effect ; 
their  tone  and  accent  are  sedulously  ad- 
justed to  every  word ;  every  gesture  has 
been  practised  before  the  mirror,  and 
stereotyped  in  the  memory  ;  and  this  pre- 
paratory labour  is  repeated  with  every 
repetition  of  the  play.  Demosthenes, 
cramming  his  mouth  with  pebbles,  and 
shouting  amid  the  roar  of  the  surf;  the 
elder  Pitt,  hurling  his  mimic  thunders 
before  the  looking-glass;  and  our  own 
Henry,  straying  in  the  forest  beyond 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  men,  or,  as  I  have 
heard  from  those  who  saw  him,  striding 
from  tree  to  tree  in  his  own  yard,  and 
anon  flinging  his  arms  wildly  upward, 
as  if,  in  the  presence  of  a  host,  he  was 
imprecating  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  country :  these, 
and  similar  incidents  attest  the  deliber- 
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ate  preparation  of  the  masters  of  orato* 
Tj  in  the  height  of  their  fame. 

With  similar  pains  similar  resalts  will 
follow  ;  and  although  few  can  attain  the 
skill  of  a  Garrick,  of  a  Kerable,  or  of  a 
Talma,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Chatham  or 
of  Ilenry,  the  effect  of  such  elaborate 
training  must  manifestly  improve  the 
gestures  and  voice  of  a  speaker.  The 
ancient  orators  followed  the  example  of 
the  players ;  and  Cicero  and  Demosthe- 
nes, both  of  whom  had  great  natural  de- 
fects to  overcome,  were  the  most  assidu- 
ous devotees  of  the  mere  art  of  oratory. 
Indeed  Cicero  practiced  declamation  in 
Greek  that  he  might  receive  the  correc- 
tions of  a  Greek  rhetorician.  The  his- 
tory of  William  Pinkney,  the  roost  illus- 
trious of  modem  speakers  at  the  bar,  of 
Webster  and  of  Clay,  shows  that  those 
great  speakers  had  no  proclivity  to  ready 
speech ;  and  one  of  them  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  recite  the  speech  of 
another  committed  to  memory,  but  left 
the  stage  to  berate  himself  in  private  for 
his  fears.  He  therefore  who  aspires  to 
perfect  grace  in-utterance  and  in  action 
shonld  con  his  lesson  early,  and  con  it 
late.  And,' as  manner  is  the  better  half 
of  the  battle  of  speech  in  strictly  popu- 
lar assemblies,  the  art  of  speaking  ought 
to  be  cultivated  in  all  our  schools  and 
colleges  with  the  strictest  care,  and 
studied,  as  it  unquestionably  is  by  all 
the  great  speakers  on  great  occasions, 
deliberately  through  life. 

But  oratory  teached  us  only  how  to  say 
a  thing  best,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  guidance  as  to  tohai  we  should  say  on 
any  given  occasion.  What  Horace  in  the 
art  of  Poetry  pronounces  to  be  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  good  writing  in  song 
is  equally  applicable  to  speech.  >Scri6en- 
di  rede  sapere  est  et  prtncipitim  et  fons. 
And  I  may  add  that  the  epistle  to  the 
Pisos  is  full  of  valuable  instruction  alike 
to  the  studettt.of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
To  be  wise,  then,  to  be  knowing,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  subject  matter  and  in 
all  the  accessories  of  time  and  place  and 
circumstance,  is  necessary  to  a  public 
speaker.  He  who  undertakes  to  instruct 
others  upon  a  subject  should  be  well  in- 
structed upon  it  himself.    This  remark, 


true  at  all  times,  is  especially  true  at  the 
the  present  day.  From  the  diffusion  of 
knowledj^e  through  the  press  by  instru- 
mentalities unknown  to  our  fathers,  the 
most  able  speaker  must  expect  to  find 
among  his  hearers  many  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  who 
have  drawn  their  information  from  all 
the  sources  accessible  by  himself.  Hence 
from  the  time  when,  in  the  latter  and 
third  of  the  last  century,  the  debates  in 
the  British  Parliament  were  first  allowed 
to  be  printed  in  the  papers,  a  gradual  but 
strongly  marked  change  in  the  quality 
of  speech  is  apparent.  In  the  brilliant 
harangues  of  Chatham  there  are  striking 
allusions  to  history,  pointed  sentences, 
frequent  antithesis,  terrible  sarcasm,  and 
a  repeated  recurrence  to  general  princi- 
ples. In  the  next  generation  of  speak- 
ers the  style  of  Parliament,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  change  of  times,  be- 
came eminently  argumentative,  resem- 
bling the  discussions  of  a  debating  socie- 
ty, as  we  see  in  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  those  of 
Burke,  which,  however,  still,  as  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  stand  apart  as 
magnificent  expositions  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  politics.  The  next  or  third  genera- 
tion of  speakers,  constrained  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  adopted  yet  another 
style;  and  the  speeches  of  Brougham 
and  Peel  are  the  most  carefully  arranged 
maps  of  the  argument  and  the  facts  sta- 
tical and  general  relating  to  the  various 
affairs  of  the  greatest  nation  of  ancient 
or  of  modern  times.  The  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  opening  Ibe  budget  some 
years  ago, — which  lasted  seven  or  eight 
hours,  was,  in  all  its  diversified  aspects, 
the  most  extraordinary  effort  ever  made 
in  a  deliberative  body.  It  was  as  if 
Gibbon  had  ifhdertaken  to  recite  from 
memory  a  volume  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall ;  or  as  if  Adam  Smith  had  attempt- 
ed to  declaim  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Yet  the  speech  of  Peel  was  in  every  re- 
spect what  it  should  be,  and  was  received 
from  first  to  last  with  unabated  and  at 
times  entranced  attention  by  one  of  the 
most  fastidious  assemblies  in  the  world. 
The  toil  of  preparing  such  a  speech,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  consummate  ability 
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which  it  demanded,  mast  have  exceeded 
the  toil  which  Chatham,  Fox  and  Pitt 
endured  in  the  preparation  of  their 
speeches  throughout  their  entire  career. 
But  such  toil  was  deemed  necessary  by 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  orators 
of  the  age  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  day. 

If  then  the  demands  of  modern  busi- 
ness, which  is  essentially  practical,  re- 
quire a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
subject  than  was  deemed  necessary  in 
the  time  of  our  fathers,  it  >  well  becomes 
the  student  to  keep  this  fact  steadily  in 
view.  If  action — action— action  be  the 
watch-word  of  oratory,  labour — labour — 
labour  should  be  the  watch-word  of 
speech.  The  student  must  bring  to  his 
subject  a  mind  the  faculties  of  which  are 
fully  developed,  and  I  suppose  him  to 
have  passed  the  process  of  development 
in  his  college  course:  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear enforcing  upon  you,  gentlemen,  who 
have  not  yet  finished  your  course,  the 
importance  of  cherishing  your  societies 
for  debate  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
making  you  familiar  with  the  order  and 
conduct  of  popular  bodies,  and  of  prepar- 
ing yourselves  for  the  practice  of  address- 
ing them.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  point 
out  the  most  effectual  means  of  improve- 
ment afforded  me  by  a  residence  in  Col- 
lege, I  would  unhesitatingly  point  to  the 
literary  society  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
Nor  in  estimating  the  value  of  societies 
to  young  men  who  are  training  for  pub- 
lic debate  do  I  stand  alone.  To  pass 
over  many  other  authorities  that  occur 
to  me,  I  will^efer  ta  the  opinion  of  the 
late  learned  and  eloquent  Lord  Cock- 
burn.  He  was  one  of  that  illustrious  fra- 
ternity consisting  of  Brougham,  Horner, 
Jeffrey,  Moncrieff,  and  Sidney  Smith, 
which  founded  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  gave  a  new  and  wholesome  direc- 
tion to  the  criticism  and  to  the  politics 
of  the  age.  In  his  '  Memorials,'  which 
he  prepared  for  publication  by  his  execu- 
tors, he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion, 
that  he  derived  more  benefit  from  the 
academical  and  speculative  societies  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  than  he 
did,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  from  all  the 
rest  of  his  education.''    Indeed  the  lan- 


gnages,  and  the  sciences,  excepting  such 
as  require  the  tests  of  careful  experi- 
ment, may  be  acquired  by  the  aid  of  a 
competent  tutor  in  the  solitude  of  home ; 
but  a  College  only  can  supply  a  number 
of  educated  young  men,  equals  in  years 
and  acquirements,  glowing  with  emula- 
tion, and  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  elevated  pursuits. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
I  digressed.  He,  who  seeks  to  acquit 
himself  with  credit  in  debate,  mast 
study  his  subject  in  all  its  intrinsic 
details,  and  in  those  of  person,  place 
and  circumstance.  When  Henry  Clay 
was  called  upon,  as  the  representative  of 
Kentucky,  to  address,  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  he  propitiated  a  hostile 
audience  by  an  exquisitely  touching  ex- 
ordium, in  which  he  recalled  with  all 
the  power  of  pre-arranged  tone  and  ges- 
ture the  venerable  form  of  Wythe  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  when, 
as  a  poor  orphan  boy  and  as  a  scribe  of 
the  judge,  the  eloquent  Kentuckian  was 
last  witliin  those  walls.  While  all  the 
rest  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
probably  forgotten,  this  fortunate  allu- 
sion will  be  freshly  remembered. 

The  question  presents^tself  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  student  shall 
conduct  his  preparations  fur  a  great  occa- 
sion. Shall  he  write  his  speech  fairly 
out,  or  shall  ho  trust  to  his  brief  for  the 
heads  of  his  argument?  He  should,  when 
practicable,  do  both.  The  testimony  of 
the  most  distinguished  speakers  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  recent  times  is  in 
favour  of  writing.  It  n  )t  only  impresses 
the  facts  and  the  reasoning  on  the  mind 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by 
any  other  method,  and  with  a  severity  of 
logic  and  a  grace  of  language  which  no 
other  method  can  reach,  but  includes  at 
the  same  time  every  other.  The  speaker 
not  only  thinks  out  his  argument,  but  he 
has  put  it  down  with  a  fulness  and  an 
exactness  which  mere  meditation  cannot 
rival.  But  when  a  speaker  rises  to  ad- 
dress his  audience  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  are  eagerly  watching  to  reply 
to  him,  he  must  forget  his  wrftten  speech 
at  once,  and  think  of  it  no  more.    He 
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must  regard  it  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  preparation  for  an  extempora- 
neous dieplay ;  and  he  will  discover  that, 
altboQgh  be  may  not  pronounce  a  sin- 
gle sentence  as  it  was  written,  he  will 
recal  bis  argument  and  its  general  illus- 
tration with  an  effect  hardly  less  striking 
than  was  exhibited  in  his  written  speech; 
while  be  will  be  enabled  to  reply  to  his 
opponent  with  a  readiness  and  a  force  ex- 
ceeding that  of  his  introductory  speech. 
Hence  by  far  the  most  learned  and  sao- 
oessful  debater  of  the  age,  the  last  sur- 
▼ivor  of  a  race  of  giants,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  a  man  will  speak  well 
jast  in  the  proportion  that  be  has  written 
much  and  written  well.  I  must,  how- 
eyer,  warn  my  young  friends  that  any 
attempt  to  recall  a  speech  precisely  as  it 
was  written  will,  from  obvious  reasons, 
lead  almost  invariably  to  a  disastrous 
failure. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  reach 
the  highest  excellence  in  public  speak- 
ing, every  effort  in  the  right  direction  is 
a  clear  gain ;  and  the  object  is  worth  all 
the  pains  needful  to  attain  it.  It  was 
wisely  as  well  as  wittily  said  by  the 
p^et  Moore,  that  the  faculty  of  thinking 
on  one's  feet  tr as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
faonlties.  Nor  tire  its  rewards  slow,  un- 
certain or  remote.  •  Honours,  offices,  and 
influence  always  await  eloquence  in  a 
free  country.  But  whether  those  returns 
be  the  most  durable  rewards  of  intellec- 
tual power  we  may  consider  presently. 

The  last  means  to  which  I  shall  allude 
by  which  the  student  may  bring  his  re- 
sources to  bear  in  active  life  is  the  pen. 
Qreat  is  the  glory  of  the  tongue ;  and 
the  fame  of  the  orator,  read  in  the  eyes 
and  on  the  lips  of  an  admiring  auditory, 
is  all-engrossing  for  the  nonce,  nnd  is 
the  most  subtle  incense  that  can  be  offer- 
ed to  succespful  genius ;  but,  unless  the 
speech  is  connected  with  some  memorable 
event — and  then  it  is  that  the  event  pre- 
eerves  the  speech  and  not  the  speech  the 
event — the  glory  of.  npeech  soon  fades. 
A  speech  may  sometimes  live  on  account 
of  its  excellence  as  a  composition ;  but 
in  that  case  it  derives  its  power  rather 
from  the  pen  than  from  the  tongue.  It 
was  remarked  by  Fox  that  a  speech  io 


proportion  as  it  read  well,  was  bad  as  a 
speech  ;  and  when  we  estimate  the  effect 
produced  by  his  speeches  nnd  those  of 
Pitt,  we  will  be  inclined  to  come  into 
his  opinion.  The  speeches  of  Burke  are 
splendid  panoramas,  and  will  be  read 
forever ;  but  they  do  not  invalidate  the 
remark  of  Fox ;  for  it  is  notorious  that 
some  of  Burke's  finest  speeches  were  de- 
livered to  empty  benches,  and  to  benches 
made  empty  by  the  speeches.  They  are 
disquisitions  rather  than  speeches;  and 
it  is  in  their  attitude  as  writings  that 
they  retain  their  vitality.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  leading  critics,  who  have 
combined  elevated  statesmanship  with 
great  powers  of  speech  and  a  love  of  let- 
ters, that  even  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes as  they  now  appear  were  not 
those  originally  pronounced  before  the 
Athenians,  but  are  rather  a  consummate 
digest  of  the  spoken  harangues,  designed 
for  the  eye  more  than  for  the  ear — 
to  be  read  rather  than  to  be  heard.  . 

Of  the  innumerable  speeches  delivered 
in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  the 
the  federal  constitution,  how  few  are 
remembered  and  read  ?  The  speech 
of  Fisher  Ames  on  the  British  Treaty 
and  the  speech  of  Webster  in  reply  to 
Hayne  in  the  debate  on  Foote's  resolu- 
tion, though  far  from  being  the  ablest 
speeches,  are  the  most  popular  specimens 
of  our  parliamentary  eloquence ;  and  it  is 
dear  that  they  partake  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  written  compositions  than  of 
speeches.  It  is  then  to  the  pen  rather 
than  to  the  tongue,  to  the  press  rather 
than  to  the  fornm»  that  ambition  must 
seek  to  make  its  mark  for  iaimortality. 
Nor  is  writing  less  influential  for  the 
present  time  than  speaking.  The  number 
of  persons  within  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  must  be  a  small  fraction  of  any 
community:  a  fraction  that  fritters  away 
with  every  passing  year  and.  is  soon  gone 
forever ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  speech  is 
diffused  by  the  press,  that  its  influence  is 
felt  at  large ;  and  even  then  it  is  read  as 
an  article  of  news,  bearing  on  the  fate  of 
some  measure  or  some  man,  and  is  in- 
stantly thrown  aside.  But  the  sphere  of 
the  writer  is  without  limit ;  and  a  fine 
oompoeitioQ  in  poetry  or  prose  is  never 
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forgotten.  While  the  writer  has  an 
equal,  if  not  greater  influence  than  the 
orator  on  Iiis  own  age,  he  has,  for  the 
most  part,  posterity  to  himself.  How 
few  comparatively  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  are  mentioned,  or  quoted,  or 
read  ;  while  the  leading  works  of  British 
and  American  genius  wear  the  freshness 
of  yonth,  and  meet  us  on  every  table 
and  in  every  library.  And  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  past  neither  of  ancient  nor  of 
modern  times  has  such  a  field  ever  been 
open  for  the  employment  of  the  faculties 
of  man  as  is  presented  by  the  modern 
press.  Every  improvement  in  transpor- 
tation, every  new  link  in  the  chain  of 
international  union,  enlarges  that  field 
yet  more ;  and  the  pen  rather  than  the 
tongue,  or  even  the  sword,  is  destined 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  human  affairs.  Such 
is  one  of  the  fields  which  stretches  far 
and  wide  before  you,  and  in  which  you 
may  reap  what  harvest  you  please. 

It  is  high  time,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  extend  to  you  the  parting  salu- 
tation. Some  of  you  will  again  return 
to  the  bosom  of  your  Alma  Mater,  and 
will  prosecute  with  renewed  zeal,  and 
under  the  most  genial  auspices,  those 
studies  which  you  have  so  wisely  begun. 
The  routine  of  college  studies  is  not  an 
unfamiliar  topic  to  me  ;  and  I  declare  to 
to  you  that,  from  all  I  have  seen  and 
learned  of  other  institutions,  and  of  our 
own  in  past  times,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  opportunities  of  a  large  and  liberal 
and  thorough  training,  which  will  then 
be  within  your  reach,  can  be  exceeded 
by  those  presented  by  any  other  in  this 
country.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  gen- 
tlemen, to  avail  yourselves  of  them  with 
all  diligence  and  care ;  and,  preening 
your  plumes,  to  soar  upward  and  onward 
above  and  beyond  all  those  who  have 
gone  before  you.  And,  if  I  could  im- 
press one  truth  more  forcibly  upon  you 
than  any  other,  it  would  be  this :  that 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  your  future 
character  for  good  or  evil  within  the 
walls  of  your  College.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  striking  examples  of  young 
men,  who,  having  sacrificed  their  reputa- 
tions here,  and  dashed  the  hopes  of  their 
friends,  have  paused  on  the  brink  of  the 


precipice,  and  saved  themselves  from  im- 
pending ruin.    But  you  will  learn,  at 
you  advance  in  life,  that  the  access  to 
the  temple  of  Virtue  is  rarely  by  the 
paths  of  Vice  and  Folly.    The  period  of 
your  residence  in  College  will  be  con- 
spicuous in  its  history  by  a  roost  painful 
event ;— do  you  render  it  more  conspicu- 
ous still  by  your  virtues,  by  your  dili- 
gence, and  by  your    splendid  success. 
Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  finished 
your  college  course,  and  will  soon  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  life.    This  crisis 
in  your  career,  so  fruitful  of  good  or 
evil,  impels  me  to  regard  you  with  pecu- 
liar solicitude.    It  seems  but  yesterday, 
when  I  was  in  the  same  position  which 
you  now    occupy;  and  I  am    sensibly 
touched  by  the  lesson  which  my  own 
grey  hairs  read  to  others  as  well  as  to 
m  J  self.     Time  is  short ;  and  in  bracing 
yourselves  for  the  scene  before  you,  yoo 
cannot  begin  too  soon.    You  are  coming 
forward  at  an  eventful  period  in  human 
affairs.    Qlance  at  the  map  of  Europe. 
See  her  fortresses  bristling  with  prepara- 
tion, and  her  plains  alive  with  embattled 
legions.    From  the  frozen  North  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Bosphoros 
to  the  Orkneys,  the  note  of  war  is  sound- 
ing, and  the  sword,  half-drawn  from  its 
scabbard,  glitters   in  the    dread  array. 
Two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth  are  actually  engaged  in  deadly  con- 
flict, and,  equipped  with  the  fatal  appli- 
ances of   modern    war,  are    filling    the 
fields  of   Italy  with   hecatombs  of  the 
slain.    Look  at  that  beauteous  land,  once 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  nurse  of 
the   Arts,  and    the    parent   of  modem 
civilization.    Look  at  her  lovely  moun- 
tains,   her    classic    lakes,  her    glorious 
plains,  and  her  prostrate  people;  and, 
while  you  drop  a  tear  to  the  gentle  and 
magnificent  memories  that  crowd  npon 
you,  thank  God  that  her  fate  is  not  the 
fate  of  your  beloved  country,  and  that 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  peace  and  union 
are  yours.    But,  while  you  recognise  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  the  days  and 
years  that  are  past,  yon  should  remember 
to  whom,  humanly  speaking,  you  owe 
these   priceless   blessings.     The   ^als 
which  other  nations  are  now  enduring. 
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and  from  which  you  are  exempt,  were  en- 
dured by  your  fathers.  But  for  them 
you  would  now  be  involved  in  the  con- 
Tulsions  of  the  Old  World.  But  for 
them  the  flag  of  a  foreign  power  would 
be  floating  over  your  Capitol.  But  for 
them  your  highest  ambition  would  be  to 
become  a  subaltern  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  Great  Britain,  or  at  the  head  of  your 
troop,  as  officers  of  militia,  to  celebrate 
the  Queen's  birth  day  on  the  Palace 
Green.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  greatest 
republic  under  the  sun,  to  travel  to  the 
remotest  ^nds  freely  and  fearlessly  in 
the  shadow  of  your  own  flag,  to  head  the 
armies  of  your  country,  to  become  states- 
men, and  to  attain  the  first  ofiice  of  a  great 
nation,  would  never  have  been  within  the 
scope  of  your  visions  or  your  dreams. 
Cherish  their  memory  with  unalterable 
affection.  And,  if  your  regard  for  your 
Alma  Mater  may  induce  you  to  single 
oat  from  that  illustrious  band  some  fa- 
Tonrite  names  of  men,  who,  while  they 
honoured  their  country,  honoured  her, 
you  may  dwell  vriih  conscious  pride  on 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  alumnus  of 
William  and  Mary,  one  of  your  elder 
brothers,  who  reported  to  the  •Virginia 
Convention  of  1776  tlie  first  Declaration 
of  Independency  and  the  resolution  in- 
structing our  delegates  in  Congress  to 
bring  forth  the  measure  in  that  body ; 
that  it  was  a  Visitor  of  William  and 
Mary,  who  brought  forth  that  resolution 
in  Congress,  and  sustained  it  by  his  elo- 
quence to  a  triumphant  issue ;  that  it 
was  an  alumnus  of  William  and  Mary, 
another  elder  brother,  who  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  has 
made  this  day  immortal ;  that  it  was 
your  Chancellor,  who  led  the  armies  of 
his  country  throughout  the  war,  who 
established  her  independence,  and  who 
was  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  federal  constitu- 
tion. These,  gentlemen,  were  your  elder 
brothers.  Tt^sy  cheerfully  bequeathed  to 
jou  the  iristitutions  which  you  now  pos- 
sess, and  the  lustre  of  their  names.  Be 
trae  t(»  your  noble  heritage.  History 
will  tell  you  that  your  immediate  prede- 
cessors have  been  true  to  their  trust.  It 
would  be  vain  to  reoal  the  names  of  your 


Alumni,  who  have  attained  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Camp,  of  the  Bench,  and 
of  the  Forum.  Three  of  them  have  filled 
the  'tffice  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  them  presided  for  the 
third  of  a  century  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Union.  Another,  the  most  brill- 
iant name  in  the  strictly  military  history 
of  his  country,  still  lives,  and  pronounces 
with  gratitude  the  name  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  Not  one  of  them  enjoyed  the 
advantages  which  are  tendered  to  you. 
Brace  yourselves,  then,  for  the  course  that 
is  set  before  you.  I  repeat  to  you  that 
you  are,  under  Providence,  the  arbiters 
of  your  own  destiny.  Decide  upon  the 
measure  of  your  future  worth,  and  act 
promptly.  Should  obstacles  oppose  your 
way,  should  some  passing  cloud  oppress 
and  darken  you,  turn  and  behold  the 
calm  majesty  of  your  Alma  Mater. 
Think  of  those  illustrious  men,  your 
predecessors  in  her  halls,  who  encoun- 
tered the  same  difficulties  that  embar- 
rass you,  who  wrestled  with  and  over- 
came them,  and  whose  glory,  chastened 
and  purified  in  the  lapse  of  years,  is  the 
riphest  treasure  of  your  College  and  of 
your  country.  Wherever  you  go,  the 
eye  of  your  Alma  Mater  will  rest  ten- 
derly upon  you.  She  is  not  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  office ;  she  is  not  misled  by 
the  shouts  of  popular  applause ;  for  she 
knows  that  the  public  man  of  to-day  will 
be  the  private  man  of  to-morrow,  that 
notoriety  is  not  always  the  music  of  last- 
ing fame,  and  that  virtue,  learning,  and 
piety  are  the  only  safe  and  abiding  tests 
of  individual  worth.  She  looks  with  ap- 
proval on  a  life  spent  in  some  useful 
avocation.  She  watches  the  advance- 
ment of  her  sons  in  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plauds their  just  appreciation  of  the  true 
mission  of  educated  men.  My  personal 
knowledge  of  you,  gentlemen,  assures 
me  that  she  will  not  look  to  you  in  vain. 
In  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  who  in  inviting 
me  to  address  you,  has  given  you  the  last 
manifestation  of  their  regard,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  I  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell.  May  health  and 
peace  and  happiness  attend  you.  May  your 
career  be  distinguished  by  honesty,  with- 
out which  a  man,  however  richly  endow- 
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ed  by  genius  and  learning,  is  arogae;  by  patriotisni,  without  which  be  ie  faithless 

truth,  without  which  he  is  a  liar ;   by  to  his  country  ;  and  by  religion,  without 

courage,  without  which  he  is  impotent  to  which  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  Qod. 
assert  the  right  or  redress  the  wrong ;  by 


AN   INVOCATION. 

BT  ANNU  CHAMBBRS  KKTCHUM. 

Beneath  the  tulip-tree 

Oh  Spirit  I  adore, 
Come,  while  the  evening  shadows  hide 

The  clouds  on  yonder  shore 
Above  the  waters  dim, 

Night  like  a  dark  bird  broods, 
And  like  a  mourner,  the  low  wind 

Sobs  in  the  lonely  woods. 

From  human  love  my  soul 

In  silent  sorrow  turns ; 
And  while  Arcturus  through  the  trees 

Like  a  red  watch-fire  burns, 
"With  lifted  face  I  cry 

Beneath  the  tulip-tree, 
Oh  Spirit  of  the  Beautiful 

Vouchsafe  to  dwell  with  me ! 

Love*s  flowers  are  very  sweet. 

But  blossom  to  decay  ; 
Lovers  sinking  birds  are  gay  and  bright, 

But  mocking-birds  are  they. 
Twine  with  thy  spirit-bands 

ImmorttUes  for  ray  head, 
And  sing  thy  deathless  spirit  songs 

Around  my  midnight  bed. 

Bend  low  thy  blessed  eyes ! 

They  have  no  human  ray 
To  mock  me  with  the  treacherous  light 

That  kindles  to  betray! 
Oh  fold  thy  pinions  white 

Around  my  weary  heart, 
And  say,  though  human  love  forsake 

Yet  thou  wilt  ne'er  depart. 

Teach  me  the  sacred  lore 
That  whispers  in  the  trees, — 

That  writes  upon  the  rooming  clouds 
Its  strange,  deep  mysteries ; 
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Lift  to  my  thirsting  lips 

The  cup  of  Thought  divine  ; 

Its  pure  cool  draught  is  sweeter  far 
Than  Love's  red,  flaming  wine. 

Oh  rare  and  radiant  guest ! 

Oh  Spirit  I  adore  ; — 
While  sombre  evening  shadows  hide 

The  clouds  on  yonder  shore, 
With  lifted  face  I  cry 

Beneath  the  tulip-tree, 
Oh  Spirit  of  the  Beautiful, 

Forever  dwell  with  me  ! 


SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEJl  PAPERS. 


B.  FRANKLIN  TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 

Paris,  March  2d,  1777. 
Dear  Sir  : 

We  received  duly  yours  of  Feb.  14th 
from  Nantes ;  and  one  since  from  Borde- 
aux, dated  by  mistake  Jan.  29.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  you  were  got  so  far,  well  on 
your  journey.  The  Farmers-General 
since  your  departure,  have  been  again  in 
treaty  with  us  for  Tobacco.  We  offered 
(rather  rashly  I  think)  to  deliver  it  in 
France  at  8s.,  they  offered  us  5.  Interim 
we  received  your  intelligence  of  its  being 
at  208h.  sterling  pr.  cwt.  in  Ya ;  of  course 
we  tejected  their  offer,  and  we  think  of 
treating  no  farther,  but  leave  them  to  Mr. 
Morris  or  whom  they  please. 

The  Court  here  continue  firmly  of 
opinion  that  very  few  Germans  will  go 
out  this  year.  Last  night  I  received  a 
letter  from  London,  which  mentions  as 
confirmed,  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  only  300  escaping  out  of  the 
Brigade,  1200  killed  or  made  prisoners; — 
a  subsequent  defeat  of  the  17th  anf  49th 
Regiments  between  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton— a  more  general  action  at  Princeton ; 
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in  consequence  of  all  which  the  King's 
Troops  were  evacuating  Jersey  as  fast  as 
they  could.  It  is  added  that  the  Ac- 
counts say,  3  Battalions  of  the  Hessians 
behaved  ill,  and  threw  down  their  arms, 
surrendering  themselves  Prisoners  with- 
out necessity,  from  whence  it  is  concluded 
at  London,  that  they  had  been  tampered 
with  by  "Congressional  Emissaries,'^ 
and  this  has  alarmed  the  Court  and  given 
a  distrust  of  foreign  mercenaries,  so  that 
it  is  thought  no  more  will  be  engaged. 
All  the  Hessian  Colours  were  taken  and 
8  pieces  of  brass  cannon.  All  the  Com- 
missaries stores,  assembled  at  Burling- 
ton for  the  enterprise  against  Pha.,  also 
fell  into  our  hands.  This  news  is  all 
from  London:  we  are  yet  without  any 
direct  intelligence,  therefore  cannot  give 
it  as  certain.  I  have  omitted  that  in  the 
two  Actions, between  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, and  at  Princeton,  the  English  own 
they  lost  400  killed,  with  10  officers ;  the 
number  of  wounded  not  mentioned. 
General  Lee  is  said  to  be  taken  Prisoner 
by  the  Enemy ;  but  that  news  tho'  pos- 
sibly true,  comes  so  indirectly  as  to  leave 
still  some  room  to  doubt.    The  troops  at 
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New-York  were  very  sickly.  Providence 
not  taken  nor  likely  to  be  attempted ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  said  a  part  of  the  Fleet 
with  some  of  the  troops,  were  ordered 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  perhaps  to  aid  in  their  in- 
tended invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  M.  Merile 
since  he  left  Paris.  Consulting  Mr.  D. 
y.  concerning  the  demand,  he  advised 
against  making  it  for  several  reasons,  on 
which  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  present.  I 
I  will  mention  to  the  Congress  what  you 
propose  concerning  the  cruelties  on  Long 
Island.  I  remember  to  have  heard  before 
I  left  America,  that  some  young  English 
Officers  valued  themselves  on  an  expedi- 
ent by  which  they  had  exasperated  the 
Hessians  against  the  Americans,  while 
yet  on  Staten  Island,  viz:  A  man  hap- 
pening to  die  suddenly  in  the  night,  they 
caused  him  to  be  scalped  and  horridly 
mangled,  and  the  next  day  shewed  him 
to  the  Hessians  in  one  of  their  uniforms, 
as  a  Hessian  murdered  by  the  Provincials. 

Sir  Roger  Grand  and  Mr.  B.  are  gone 
to  Holland,  to  forward  the  business  there. 

Capt.  Wilkes  is  returned  to  L'Orient 
with  5  prizes,  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal:  One  a  packet  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Lisbon  with  18  guns  and  50 
men :  The  others,  a  ship  from  Pool  with 
Fish,  one  from  Shetland  with  Barley,  one 
from  Ireland  with  Flour,  and  one  from 
Bristol  with  Wine  and  Brandy.  He  has 
made  near  200  Prisoners.  At  his  request 
we  have  proposed,  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador here,  an  exchange  for  as  many 
Americans  -taken  by  the  Raisonable ;  but 
have  received  no  answer ;  indeed  we  did 
not  expect  any.  Wilkes  meets  with  dif- 
ficulties at  L'Orient  about  his  Prizes.  We 
are  soliciting  here  for  some  favour  to 
him,  but  as  yet  have  no  explicit  answer. 
Mr.  Deane  is  gone  again  to  day  to  Ver- 
sailles. Perhaps  we  might  be  more  favour- 
ed in  Spanish  Ports.  The  people  tell  us 
that  this  Court  is  offended  with  the  late 
conduct  of  Britain  (which  was  insolent 
on  its  supposed  success  in  America)  and 
begins  now  to  use  a  Tone  that  indicates 
a  rupture.  But  these  are  notices  not  to 
be  relied  on. 

I  am  now  removed  to  Passy;  but  am 


almost  every  day  at  Hotel  De  Hamburg 
with  Mr.  Deane,  who  begins  to  talk  a- 
fresh  of  going  Northward. 

The  enclosed  directed  to  John  Thomson, 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  a  person  from 
England,  who  told  me  he  believed  it  was 
for  me.  I  accordingly  opened  and  perused 
it,  and  judging  it  by  the  last  Paragraph, 
to  be  from  a  friend  of  yours,  I  answered 
it  by  the  return  of  the  same  person  to 
Tower'  Hill.  I  have  since  received  one 
directed  to  you,  which  is  also  enclosed. 

Capt.  Nicholson  is  returned  and  the 
Outter  with  Capt  Hynson  is  arrived  at 
Havre.  Mr.  Hodgtf  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded at  Dunkirk,  but  expects  the  taken 
Packet  will,  I  believe,  be  fitted  out  as  a 
Cruiser,  being  siud  to  sail  well. 

The  young  gentleman  was  at  first  a 
little  discontented  with  his  school,  but  is 
become  better  satisfied.  He  dined  with 
us  last  week. 

Mr.  Tollier  has  received  the  90,000 
Livres  from  Nantes,  for  our  use.  I  can 
at  present  think  of  nothing  farther  to 
add,  but  that  I  am,  with  groat  esteem 
and  regard, 

D  Sir,  Tour  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Fraitklin. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  FRANCB. 

PhiTa,  March  28th,  1777. 
Honourable  Gentlemen  : 

I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  the  7th  Inst 
by  Monsieur  Coleaux  and  sent  you  the 
newspapers  to  that  time:  by  this  convey- 
ance I  send  another  packet  of  them  un- 
der cover  to  Mr.  Delap  at  Bordeaux. 
There  are  only  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  here  at  present, 
the  rest  being  absent  on  leave. 

Gen'l  Howe's  Army  in  the  Jerseys 
still  remains  inactive,  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  Forage  and  fresh  pro- 
visions, which  they  cannot  obtain  in  any 
tolerable  plenty,  as  our  army  are  posted 
all  around  them,  have  removed  most  of 
the  Hay,  Com  and  Provisions  that  was 
near  Brunswick,  and  never  suffer  a  forag- 
ing party  of  the  Enemy  to  stir  out  but 
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tbej  attack  them ;  and  altho'  they  come 
out  strong  eDOugh  to  drive  our  people 
from  their  Posts  very  frequently,  yet  it 
has  always  happened  the  reverse,  for  they 
are  constantly  driven  back  into  Bruns- 
wick with  considerable  loss  of  men, 
horses,  waggons,  &c.  Their  situation  is 
disagreeable  and  for  that  and  other 
reasons  I  cannot  think  they  will  be  con- 
tent with  it  much  longer,  especially  as 
desertion  is  become  frequent  amongst 
thdr  best  British  troops,  the  Grenadiers ; 
more  or  less  of  them  come  over  to  us 
every  week.  You  being  at  so  great  a 
distance  may  probably  think  we  ought  to 
have  destroyed  Mr.  Howe's  Army  by  this 
time ;  and  so  we  undoubtedly  should,  had 
we  had  an  army  to  do  it.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  Gen'l  Washington  has 
driyen  them  from  their  Cantonments  on 
Delaware  to  Brunswick,  and  confined 
them  there  the  whole  winter,  during 
which  he  has  killed  and  taken  between  3 
and  4000  of  their  men,  4  to  500  horses, 
a  number  of  wagons  and  considerable 
quantities  of  Stores,  Cloathing,  &c.,  kept 
them  pent  up  in  a  place  where  they  are 
iU  supplied  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  which  has  produced  desertion, 
discontent  and  sickness,  it  will  astonish 
all  mankind  to  learn,  that  he  had  not 
during  that  whole  time  one  half  of  their 
numbers  in  the  field,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  he  had,  consisted  of 
raw  Militia  that  never  saw  a  gun  fired  in 
anger  until  opposed  to  this  very  formida- 
ble Army.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  America, 
that  if  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest, 
we  had  enlisted  our  Army  for  a  number 
of  years  or  during  the  War,  General 
Howe  could  not  have  wintered  here  un- 
less as  a  Prisoner.  But  alas!  our  Army 
were  disbanded  by  the  nature  of  their 
enlistments  when  they  could  have  been 
most  usefHil,  and  the  Militia  are  too 
much  their  own  masters  to  expect  from 
them  a  steady  adherence  to  the  extreme 
faUgues  of  a  long  and  hard  Winter's 
Campaign.  They  turn  out  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  shew  great  bravery  whilst 
they  stay,  but  curiosity  once  being  grati- 
fied, and  some  feat  performed  to  make  a 
good  story  at  Home,  they  become  im- 
patient to  return  to  their  families  and 


neither  persuasion  nor  principle  can  de- 
tain them.  For  this  reason  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's Army  since  Nov.  last  has  con- 
sisted every  month  of  fresh  raw  hands,  a 
constant  shifting  scene  of  comers  and 
goers.  You  might  suppose  him  from  10 
to  15  or  20  thousand  strong  by  the  Com- 
missary's and  Quarter  Master's  returns, 
but  never  5000  by  the  Adjutant  General's, 
for  he  never  had  so  many  at  any  one  time 
with  him.  These  constant  movements  of 
Militia  and  the  large  bounties  and  high 
wages  given  them  has  hurt  the  recruiting 
Service  exceedingly,  for  those  that  would 
have  enlisted,  by  turning  out  as  Militia 
for  a  short  time,  have  got  more  money 
than  their  pay  and  bounty  as  Soldiers 
would  amount  to  and  they  are  more  their 
own  masters.  In  short  the  systems  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  respecting  the  Army  were 
formed  without  experience  and  have  not 
been  equal  to  what  was  expected  from 
them.  They  are  now  and  for  some  time 
have  been  correcting  these  Errors,  so  that 
I  hope  to  see  a  formidable  Army  under 
wise  and  wholesome  regulations  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  the  General  is  now  draw- 
ing all  the  new  recruits  together,  and  as 
his  hands  are  strengthened  with  sufficient 
powers,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  busi- 
ness with  them  this  summer  if  the  num- 
bers raised  are  sufficient  to  face  the 
Enemy,  and  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
will  be  the  case.  The  garrison  at  Tycon- 
deroga  will  be  strong  enough  to  dispute 
the  passage  there  with  Mr.  Carleton,  and 
if  you  do  but  effect  an  European  War  to 
employ  the  British  Navy,  this  country 
will  become  free  and  Independent  in  a 
shorter  time  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  fancy  General  and  Lord  Howe 
have  it  in  view  to  attack  this  City ;  they 
may  possibly  get  possession,  and  if  they 
do  it  will  probably  bring  on  their  ruin, 
for  they  will  then  raise  a  nest  of  Hornets 
that  they/ don't  expect  and  are  taught  to 
believe  very  differently. 

I  am  most  truly.  Gentlemen,  your 
ob't  h'ble  servant, 

Bob't  Morris. 
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FROM  COL.  WM.  FITZHUGH,  BR.,  OF  THB 
MARYLAND  COUNCIL  OF  STATS. 

Maryland,  Jan.  5th,  1780. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  very 
acceptable  favour  from  Paris  of  the  8th 
June,  by  Mr.  Stockton,  via  Philad'n. 
which  came  to  hand  but  a  few  days  ago. 
Ilad  that  gentleman  arrived  in  this  State 
and  I  the  pleasure  to  meet  him,  I  should 
have  been  happy  in  shewing  him  every 
civility  and  rendering  the  country  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  possible. 

Our  affairs  on  the  Continent  have 
a  favourable  appearance: — Our  Army 
strong,  healthy,  and  in  high  Spirits: — 
The  Enemy  have  done  nothing  the  last 
summer's  campaign,  except  burning 
houses,  murdering  some  of  our  old  wo- 
men, ravishing  a  few  young  ones,  and 
stealing  whatever  happened  to  fall  in 
their  way  on  our  Sea  Coast  and  Inlets. 
Such  have  been  their  victories  and  for 
these  they  have  paid  dearly ;  Ilaving  re- 
ceived several  Raps  in  the  couree  of  their 
excursions.  Their  fears  of  the  Count  D*- 
Estaign's  fleet,  whilst  at  Georgia,  con- 
fined their  outrages  to  a  narrow  Compass 
and  tho'  he  unfortunately  failed  in  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  yet  he  has  rendered 
the  United  States  infinite  service;  as 
Qen.  Clinton,  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
at  New  York,  hastily  evacuated  Rhode 
Island  and  drew  the  force  from  all  his 
other  distant  Posts  to  a  point,  and  has 
been  cooped  up  at  New  York,  until  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  which  has 
lessened  his  forage  ond  must  distress  his 
army  greatly.  The  season  being  then 
advanced  and  the  winter  come  on  severely; 
nothing  of  consequence  can  be  under- 
taken sooner  than  March  or  April  next. 
We  have  however  advice  that  "Gen. 
Clinton  with  6000  men  were  embarked 
at  New  York  on  the  20th  ultimo,  and 
their  destination,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Geor- 
gia or  South  Carolina,  and  in  conse- 
quence 4000  brave  fellows  detached  from 
our  grand  Army,  are  on  their  march  to 
the  Southward  to  join  Gen'l  Lincoln,  and 
will  be  in  time  to  give  Mr.  Clinton  a 
warm  reception,  should  he  have  got  clear 
of  his  Paine,  and  be  removed  from  hia 


hiding  place.  New  York.  Bok  I  have 
my  doubts  of  his  venturing  out,  as  the 
weather  has  been  and  continues,  exceed- 
ing severe,  with  frequent  storms  and  ex- 
cessive Frost  and  Snow.  Should  Gen. 
Lincoln  receive  the  addition  intended  to 
his  Army  before  the  Enemy  reinforces 
their  Posts  in  Georgia,  I  hope  he  will  be 
able  in  a  short  time  to  recover  that 
country. 

General  Washington's  Head  Quarters 
are  at  Morristown  in  the  Jerseys,  and 
his  Army  conveniently  divided  and  can- 
toned in  that  State. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
abridgement  of  your  refutation  of  Mr, 
Deane's  Charges  against  you.  It  serves 
only  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  bad  before 
entertained  of  his  Yillany,  and  I  believe 
Congress,  in  which  Body  he  had  formed 
a  powerful  Party,  are  now  sensible  that 
they  gave  him  too  much  credit.  Indeed 
from  the  menacing  insolence  with  which 
Mr.  Deane  treated  them,  they  appeared 
to  me  alarmed  at  his  threats,  and  bullied 
into  subserviency.  Mr.  R.  Morris,  I  am 
told,  was  at  the  Head  of  his  Party.  This 
Gentleman  is  now  in  Congress,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  speculators  on  the 
Continent  of  America.  I  am  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him,  but  he  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  suspecting  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  America,  Employed  and  fur- 
nished with  Gold  and  Silver  by  the  Enemy, 
to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  depreci- 
ate our  paper  money,  and  distress  our 
Army ;  and  I  wish  many  more  of  those 
Diabolical  Agents  may  not  be  interspersed 
amongst  us  for  the  same  wicked  purpose. 
The  force  of  Britain  with  her  foreign 
and  savage  Allies  are  an  atom  to  America. 
They  have  tried  it,  they  know  it,  and 
their  sole  dependance  is  now  on  fraud. 

Nothing  has  transpired  from  what  you 
said  before  Congress  respecting  Mr.  Deane. 
I  had  no  intimation  of  it  until  I  received 
your  extract,  favoured  by  Mr.  Stockton, 
and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  to  consult 
your  Brothers,  if  they  should  think  it 
prudent,  I  will  publish  at  least  some 
parts  of  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  Con- 
gress, since  Mr.  Deane's  afiair  was  before 
them,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  bet- 
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ier.  Fonr  of  his  Champions  from  this 
State  are  turned  out,  and  I  doubt  not 
many  others  from  the  different  States,  as 
well  as  some  notorious  Stock-jobbers  and 
Speculators,  and  tho'  that  honourable 
body  may  still  require  a  little  Purging,  I 
believe  there  are  at  present  a  great  ma- 
jority of  very  able  and  warm  friends  to 
America  ;  and  the  few  who  perhaps  may 
be  otherwise,  are  too  insignificant  to  raise 
a  party  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  Public 
good.  All  the  mischief  they  can  do,  will 
be  to  give  intelligence  to  the  Enemy  of 
the  secret  acts  of  Congress,  and  knowing 
the  Public  wants,  may  forestall  the  mar- 
kets, and  increase  the  price  of  provisions, 
kc,,  to  impede  the  supplies  to  our  Army. 
This  has  been  done,  it  is  too  notorious. 
But  every  measure  is  taking  by  Congress 
and  the  different  Legislatures  to  prevent 
it  in  future. 

I  observe  with  pleasure  what  you  say 
on  the  Politicks  of  Europe.  Much  is  ex- 
pected here  from  the  superiority  of  our 
great  and  good  allies,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  not  let  Slip  the  opportunity  they  have 
this  winter  of  striking  a  blow,  which  may 
shake  Britain  to  tho  centre.  This  I  could 
wish,  to  make  the  business  sure  and  inde- 
pendent of  future  Events ;  As  we  know 
not  bow  far  tho  wealth  of  the  Indies  may 
operate  in  Bribery,  on  the  different  Powers 
in  Eucppe.  Tho'  some  of  our  very  sound 
Whigs  and  sensible  Politicians  here  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
America  that  the  war  should  continue  a 
few  years  longer,  in  order  that  the  re- 
peated savage  cruelties  of  Britain,  should 
more  generally  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Citizens  of  America,  and  obliterate  that 
prejudice,  which  may  retain  in  favour  of 
the  mother  country  and  her  manufactures. 
Tbisy  they  say,  is  the  only  security  we 
can  have  for  our  Independence  of  a 
Nation  from  whom  we  are  derived,  and 
with  whom  we  have  been  so  long  con- 
nected, by  Blood,  Religion,  Language, 
Commerce,  Ac., — Advantages  which  no 
other  nation  on  Earth  except  G.  Britain 
could  avail  themselves  of  against  us  and 
they,  by  the  influence  of  such  advantages, 
may  in  a  few  years  after  peace  is  estab- 
lished, insinuate  themselves  amongst  us 
by  thousands    and    tens  of   thousands, 


spreading  thro'  the  U.  S.  some  trained 
Bands  of  Mansfieldites,  Butites,  Ger- 
mainites,  &c.,  &c.,  with  Gold  and  every 
art  to  corrupt  and  debauch  our  citizeuF, 
and  being  thus  prepared  whilst  we  are 
unsuspecting,  labouring  in  our  fields, 
sleeping  in  our  hubltntions,  or  setting 
under  our  peaceful  Fig  trees,  they  may 
suddenly  hurl  destruction  on  our  own 
heads  and  overturn  our  Independence  for 
ever.  There  is  much  Truth  in  this 
reasoning. 

America  is  now  preparing  for  an  early 
campaign,  and  each  State  exerting  itself 
to  fill  up  its  respective  Battalions.  Had 
this  been  attended  to  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  we  should  not  at  this  time  have 
bad  a  British  Garrison  on  the  Continent 
of  America. 

Our  troops  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  many  instances,  in  the  last  sum- 
mer's campaign,  and  have  taught  the 
Enemy  to  know,  that  they  are  an  over- 
match for  them,  at  their  own  favourite 
weapon,  the  Bayonet.  This  they  have 
had  sufficient  proofs  of  at  Monmouth, 
Stoney  Point  and  Paulus  Hook,  and  have 
since  become  very  tender  and  careful  of 
their  skins.  General  Sullivan,  with  4000 
men,  in  the  course  of  four  months  of  the 
last  summer,- brok«  up,  bnrned  and  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  settlements  of  the  six 
nations  of  Indians,  and  drove  them  with 
about  1200  Tories  into  Canada,  except 
what  he  took  and  slaughtered,  and  re- 
turned with  the  loss  only  of  42  men. 
Present  my  affectionate  compliments  to 
your  Bro.  William  and  believe  me  with 
great  regard,  Dear  Sir 
Your  affectionate, 

Wm.   FlTZHUGH,   Sif. 

To  Arthur  Lee. 


COUNT  K'NEM ARA  TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 

On  Board  the  Akphion,  in 

Newport  Bay^  6th  October,  1784. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  sensible  I 
am  of  your  kind  remembrance  of  me.  I 
am  also  very  sorry  that  my  sudden  de- 
parture from  this  Continent,  and  the  im- 
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portant  mission  with  which  you  are 
charged,  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction 
of  embracing  you.  Tou  are  already  on 
your  journey  and  I  am  only  waiting  for 
the  first  favourable  gale  of  wind  for  set- 
ting sail.  But  I  expect  that  some  favour- 
able circumstance  may  one  day  approach 
me  nearer  to  you,  and  that  the  pleasure 
of  embracing  you  will  not  always  be 
interdicted  me. 

In  Virginia,  where  I  made  a  little  stay, 
I  enquired  about  you.  Some  people  who 
knew  you,  told  me  that  you  were  in  good 
health,  but  could  not  tell  me  where  you 
resided  there.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  information  you  gave  me  of 
your  situation.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  some  agreeable  events  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  war.  And  since 
the  peace  was  ratified,  I  had  the  honour 
of  commanding  his  Mi^jesty^s  Naval 
forces  in  St.  Domingo;  now  I  go  back  to 
my  country  where  I  intend  to  take  a  lit- 
tle repose  for  some  time. 

We  should  have  gone  to  New  York, 
and  I  don't  know  well  what  hindered  us ; 
we  lie  now  at  Anchor  in  New-port's  har- 
bor where  the  Inhabitants  treat  us  with 
uncommon  politeness. — The  ladies  of  this 
City  are  charming  and  very  amiable,  and 
the  gentlemen  excessively  polite.  My 
lady  Green,  whose  company  I  much  fre-' 
quent,  has  received  the  beet  Education, 
and  is  endowed  at  the  same  time  with  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  great  knowledge 
of  English  and  French  authors.  She  is 
in  a  word,  a  Lady  fit  to  appear  in  our 
most  chosen  companies  in  Europe.  The 
winter  is  very  rough  in  New  Port,  but 
the  inhabitants  recompense  us  fully  by 
their  amiable  politeness ;  a  person  a  little 
acquainted  with  the  Language  could  with 
pleasure  pass  a  winter  in  America.  As 
for  my  part  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
like  to  come  back  to  it.  I  am  more  sensi- 
ble than  I  can  express  to  you  of  the  flat- 
tering testimony  you  make- to  me  of  your 
friendship  and  remembrance.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  position^  I  am  in, 
and  my  sudden  departure,  hinder  me 
from  going  to  see  you.  If  I  succeed  in 
my  expectations,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  assuring  you  in  person  of  my  most 


inviolable  attachment  and  sincerestfriend- 
ship. 

I  remain  in  the  interim. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  serv't, 
C'te  Macmbxaea. 


BBNJ.   HAWKINS  TO    ARTHUR  LKB. 

Charleaton,  11th  Aug.,  1785. 
Dbar  Sir: 

I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  mentioned  as  being  appointed  to  the 
board  of  Treasury,  and  I  instantaneously 
congratulated  the  United  States  upon  it. 
You  are  the  first  who  has  not  been  pre- 
viously initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
speculation,  anticipation  and  facilities. 
You  have  abilities  and  industry  equal  to 
any  thing,  and  therefore  I  shall  expect 
everything  from  you.  The  detail  of  the 
counting-house  your  clerks  can  do,  while 
you  are  finding  out  th^  honest  statement 
of  the  National  Debt,  with  the  best  means 
of  extinguishing  it,  as  well  as  providing 
for  future  contingencies.  I  yesterday 
saw  your  friend,  Mr.  R.  Izard,  and  his 
family ;  his  eldest  son  is  unwell.  Ho  de- 
sired me  to  tell  you  he  did  not  write  to 
you,  because  he  expected  you  here  via 
the  Mississippi.  I  told  him  I  could  give 
a  better  reason  if  I  chose  to  declare, 
which  was,  that  you  had  not  answered 
one  of  the  three  letters  I  had  written  to 
you. 

Mr.  John  Rutledge  has  resigned  his 
appointment  as  Minister  to  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Iiard 
would  accept  it.  The  indisposition  of 
his  family  alarms  him,  and  gives  him  a 
relish  again  for  Europe.  I  mention  this, 
to  you  because  you  are  the  friend  of  any 
worthy  man,  and  will  know  what  use  to 
make  of  it.  If  you  should  have  leisure 
to  write  to  me,  direct  for  me  at  the  Post 
Office,  i  leave  orders  there  where  to  for- 
ward my  letters. 

I  am,  with  great  and  sincere  esteem, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obd't  and  humble  serv't 
Bbnjamin  Hawkins. 
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EDMUND  RANDOLPH  TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 

Bichmond,  July  18th,  1782. 
Bear  Sir: 

Year  favour  of  Julj  2d  disappointed 
me  much,  in  not  containing  the  result  of 
a  conference  with  Col.  Mason.  I  expect- 
ed the  first  movement  from  him,  as  being 
the  first  in  nomination.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
domestic  happiness  is  threatened  with 
too  great  an  interruption  bj  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  to  suffer  him  to  enter  into 
the  researches  which  our  subject  requires. 
In  this  situation  no  division  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  work  for  sometime;  and 
this  view  of  the  matter  has  determined 
me  to  pursue  the  enquiry  at^  large,  in 
order  to  submit  my  rough  hints  to  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Should  I  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
hear  from  Col.  Mason,  on  this  weighty 
business,  notwithstanding  your  request 
to  him  to  communicate  with  me,  I  shall 
certainly  write  to  him,  urge  him  to  assist 
his  country,  and  through  me  correspond 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Br,  Walker. 

In  the  meantime  I  know  not  how  to 
distribute  the  labour  so  as  to  consign  to 
your  pen  any  particular  portion  of  it. 
Perhaps,  however,  your  present  situation 
will  oblige  you,  to  confine  yourself  to 
strictures  on  the  claims  of  the  com- 
panies, since  you  have  access  to  their 
Documents,  but  want  the  others.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  this  to  you ;  it 
being  a  task  which  must  be  executed, 
and  is  fully  in  your  power,  from  the 
Archives  of  Congress,  and  the  papers  of 
Col.  Cox  being  open  to  you ;  I  should 
have  answered  your  late  favour  by  the 
last  Post,  had  not  my  engagements  in 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  occasioned  my 
absence  from  home. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
esteem,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obd't  serv't. 

Edmund  Randolph. 

N.  B. — I  hope  you  have  explained,  as 
you  proipised,  the  little  misunderstand- 
ing between  Mr.  Izard  and  myself. 


Richmond^  Aug.  10th,  1782. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  perceive  from  your  favour  of  30th 
ult.,  that  you  are  immersed  in  that  most 
entangled  of  all  subjects,  American  Fi- 
nance. If  it  could  be  reduced  to  system, 
instead  of  consisting  of  occasional  and 
irregular  snatches  of  Revenue,  sure 
support  might  be  promised  to  the  war. 
But  I  fear  Uiat  as  long  as  the  States  are 
tardy,  Neckar  himself  would  be  found 
impotent. 

The  fleet  which  was  said  to  be  within 
the  Bay,  never  came  beyond  the  Capes. 
A  Frigate  was  sent  in  partly  to  embargo 
the  flags  of  truce,  and  partly  to  order 
away  the  remaining  French  troops.  I 
cannot  learn  their  destination,  but  every 
account  leads  to  an  opinion  that  they  are 
not  in  a  state  of  offensive  hostility. 

Those  gentlemen  who  so  strenuously 
espoused  the  Instructions,  left  the  As- 
sembly before  their  completion.  Indeed 
I  cannot  understand  that  they  were  ever 
begun.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  work  was  never  entered 
upon,  as  I  recollect  that  a  gentleman 
urged  me  a  few  days  before  the  rising  of 
the  Assembly  to  compose  Instructions 
for  ourselves. 

What  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
my  return,  I  know  not ;  nor  shall  I  be 
able  to  decide  until  I  shall  see  our  Pam- 
phlet in  greator  forwardness.  I  have  as 
yet  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Mason  or 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Dr.  Walker  sent  me  a 
few  observations,  which  were  lost  on  the 
road  by  the  Messenger ;  I  shall  probably 
regain  them. 

I  wish  I  could  give  yon  any  interesting 
Intelligence;  but  the  reports  in  Rich- 
mond, which  are  the  only  circulating 
news,  deserve  no  mention. 

Adieu.  Pray  present  me  to  Dr.  Ship- 
pen,  his  lady  and  family. 


Richmond,  March  2d,  1783. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  that  your  labours  have  been 
so  unsuccessful,  as  your  favour  by  yes- 
terday's Post  states.  Three  days  inter- 
mission from  Law  would  enable  me  to 
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complete  the  rough  draft  of  the  Pam- 
phlet. Bat  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
general  Court  will  not  allow  such  an  in- 
termission. However,  I  shall  probably 
have  it  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Committee  by  the  time  of  your  return  to 
Virginia  in  May.  Should  Mr.  Jefferson's 
voyage  be  frustrated  by  the  bright  Pros- 
pect of  Peace,  we  shall  enlist  an  able 
auxiliary  in  the  business. 

Your  friendly  information  concerning 
the  proposed  reimbursement  to  fora»er 
Presidents  will,  I  fear,  bring  nothing  to 
me,  as  my  uncle's  Representative.  His 
expenses  as  President  did  not  exoeed 
those  of  any  other  Delegate,  mnd  no  ac- 
count exists  of  any  charge  whatsoever, 
nor  of  any  hints  on  which  a  charge  may 
be  built. 

As  creditor  to  my  father,  you  shall  re- 
ceive equal  measure  with  others.  What 
that  measure  will  be  I  do  not  yet  know. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  es- 
teem, Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obd't  serv't. 

EoM.  Randolph. 


Richmond,  Sept.  24th.  1785. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  in  answer  to  your  favour,  when 
you  were  on  the  point  of  departure  for 
Congress,  must  have  been  miscarried ;  or 
I  doubt  not  that  I  should  have  again  re- 
ceived some  mark  of  your  friendly  tten- 
tion.  Indeed  I  should  not  have  waited  for 
a  reply  had  not  the  barrenness  of  Vir- 
ginia Politidce  afforded  so  little  scope 
now  for  a  letter. 

Although  the  judges  have  not  deliver- 
ed a  formal  opinion,  I  may  yet  venture  to 
say  that  a  great  majority  will  declare  for 
the  soundness  of  the  principle,  *'  no  con- 
tribution but  when  the  ship  arrives  in 
safety."  Its  influence,  however,  ia  your 
case,  may  not  be  so  great  as  we  wish, 
since  the  jury  have  found  for  Conway 
as  much  as  they  possibly  could.  The 
next  Court  of  Appeals  will  furnish  some 
certainty  as  to  the  event,  by  the  judg- 
ment which  they  must  reader  on  a  simi- 
lar subject 


The  clamour  for  paper  money  is  very 
loud  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
And  the  views  of  the  advocates  for  the 
emission  are  not  carried  to  the  same 
objects.  The  payment  of  the  military 
debt  is  the  final  cause  with  some ;  the  in- 
crease of  a  circulating  medium  with 
others ;  and  the  discharge  of  British  de- 
mands with  a  numerous  class.  At  this 
moment  the  Report  of  paper  money 
seems  to  have  locked  up  the  specie,  thus 
affording  a  fresh  plausibility  for  attempt- 
ing to  augment  the  medium  by  paper. 
Whether  a  conference  between  the  friends 

of money  will  produce  a  union,  I 

cannot  undertake  to  foretell ;  but  some  of 
the  most  strenuous  are  violently  opposed 
to  the  quality  of  a  tender.  From  this  di- 
yision,  if  its  continues,  I  argue  a  down- 
fall of  the  scheme. 

Religion  too  will  form  a  a  capital  figure 
in  the  debates  of  the  next  Assembly. 
The  Presbyterians  will  have  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  general  assess- 
ment, possibly  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  In- 
corporation. The  Delegates  from  those 
counties,  in  which  the  majority  is  of 
this  persuasion,  are  expected  with  full 
and  pointed  instructions  on  both  heads. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  assess- 
ment, I  cannot  but  consider  the  Act  of 
incorporation  in  the  light  of  a  compact, 
which  legislative  authority  may  dissolve 
by  the  arm  of  Power,  but  not  by  the 
rules  of  justice  and  honour. 

The  conditional  pardons  which  have 
been  granted  to  several  criminals,  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  proper  topick  for 
the  enquiry  of  the  Assembly.  But  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  probably  antici- 
pate them,  by  a  determination  on  their 
validity  or  invalidity.  For  my  own  part 
I  conceive  that  our  Constitution  gives 
the  Executive  the  same  power  of  pardon- 
ing which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  en- 
joys, and  his  has  been  recognized  many 
years  before  the  existence  of  any  statute 
concerning  conditional  pardons. 

Every  day  brings  new  proselytes  to  the 

•  payment  of  British  debts;  the 

report  of  a  negotiation  being  opened  by 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  infractions  of  the 
treaty  committed  by  GL  B.,  has  produced 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  who  were 
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not  80  disposed  formerly,  whether  meas- 
ures for  seoaring  the  payment  ought  not 
be  delayed  until  the  result  is  known. 
I  ami  Dear  Sir,  with  yery  great  regard, 
Your  firiend  and  serv't, 

Edmund  Randolph. 


BBTXRLT  RANDOLPH  TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 

Council  Chamber,  Richmond, ) 
Feb.  2l8t,  1791.     J 

Sir  : — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  en- 
close a  copy  of  an  Act  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Assembly,  instituted  An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act,  concerning  a  new  edition 
of  the  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  re- 
forming certain  rules  of  Legal  Coustruo- 
tion,  and  providing  for  the  due  publica- 
tion of  the  Laws  and  Resolutions  of  each 
session.  You  being  one  of  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  carry  this  Act  into 
execution,  1  must  request  the  favour  of 
you  to  inform  me  whether  you  will  accept 
the  appointment. 

I  am,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obd't  servant, 
Beverlt  Randolph. 

Arthur  Lee,  Esq. 


[Answer.] 

I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
Excellency's  favour  of  the  21st,  in  which 
you  desire  to  be  informed  whether  I  will 
accept  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  Re- 
visors  of  the  Law,  under  an  Act  passed 
the  23d  December  1790,  instituted  an 
"  Act  concerning  a  new  edition  of  the 
Laws  of  the  CommoDwealth,  &c.,  <&c." 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  I  will  cheerfully  contribute 
everything  in  my  power  to  promote  and 
effect  the  objects  of  the  Legislature  as 
one  of  the  Revisors.  With  the  most  en- 
tire respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Excellency's  most 

obd't  servant. 
Arthur  Lee. 


JOHN  BONDFIELD  TO  ARTHUR  LSB. 

Bordeaux,  15th  July  1789. 
Dr  Sir: 

My  last  was  of  the  12th  May,  since 
which  many  weighty  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  kingdom.  The  seed  is  sown, 
but  before  the  crop  is  ripe  many  acci- 
dents may  take  place  to  injure  the  fruit 
I  transmit  you  herewith  the  proceedings 
of  the  States  General  up  to  this  day; 
the  contended  point,  the  union  of  three 
orders,  is  effected. 

The  debates  on  National  Abuses  and 
reforms  has  not  yet  commenced.  The 
Representatives  of  the  Tiers  Etats  are 
composed  of  men  of  abilities,  many  able 
orators  and  steady,  perseverant,  well-in- 
formed characters,  who  have  in  view  to 
sap  the  Old  Constitution  to  the  roots  and 
form  one  on  principles  consistent  with 
the  present  general  idea  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  all  denominations.  The  upper 
orders  appear  to  dread  the  influence  of 
the  members  of  the  Tier.  The  Assem- 
bly is  divided  into  Chambers,  or  commit- 
tees of  forty  members  each.  One  of  the 
Chambers  is  remarked  to  be  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  heads  of  the  two  par- 
ties. 

I  expect  Mr.  Jefferson  will  be  with 
you  near  the  time  this  gets  to  hand, 
being  advised  he  has  received  his  leave 
of  absence. 

We  have  had  a  difficult  winter  for  the 
Minister  de  Finance.  The  sums  they 
have  been  obliged  to  advance  for  wheat 
and  flour  to  foreign  nations,  and  the 
uncompulsive  measures  they  were  con- 
strained to  observe  in  the  recovery  of  the 
Taxes,  frequently  put  them  to  difficulties. 
The  nation  now  assembled  will  soon 
pave  the  way  to  prevent  future  clogs  on 
one  side  and  bind  the  hands  of  dissipa- 
tion to  stipulated  limits. 

A  project  is  dispersed  through  the 
kingdom  for  establishing  a  simple  Im- 
port that  shall  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  the  Government.  By  the  num- 
ber of  examplaires  it  is  suspected  the 
plan  is  agreeable  to  the  leading  members 
in  the  present  Senate.  The  great  and 
sole  opposition  arises  from    the   many 
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placed  men  that  would  be  found  dis- 
placed. A  Tax  of  this  nature  would  be 
well  adapted  for  America,  where  you 
wish  to  have  every  man  dependent  on  his 
own  personal  industry  for  his  existence ; 
that  true,  genuine  freedom  should  reign 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  States, 
unclogged  by  Custom-houses  or  Custom- 
house officers,  a  chain  of  men  that  be- 


come, the  moment  they  embrace  the  pro- 
fession, enemies  to  tiieir  fellow-citixens. 
European  perjuries  and  yicious  habits 
will,  we  fear,  corrupt  your  Infancy  and 
grow  with  Age. 

With  regard  and  attachment  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  very  humble  servant, 
[Signed.]  JoHir  BoNnriiLD. 


A  TWILIGHT  REVERIE. 

In  the  calm  twilight,  when  the  day  has  given 

Her  sweetest  gift,  in  one  reluctant  kiss, 
Pressed  on  the  crimson  lips  of  dewy  even, 

In  silent  love  and  bliss ; 

When  Night  her  star-embroider'd  robes  unfolding, 
Walks  through  the  shadowy  portals  of  the  west ; 

With  tender  clasp  each  weary  spirit  holding, 
Close  to  her  peaceful  breast ; 

There  will  I  linger  in  a  dreamy  slumber, 
Nor  heed  the  moments  that  are  fleeting  by ; 

While  thoughts  within  me  rise  in  countless  number 
As  stars  come  forth  on  high. 

Then  o'er  me  visions  of  some  vanishM  gladness, 
Steal  like  the  twilight  shades  o'er  sunny  hours  ; 

And  Memory  drops  a  tear  of  gentle  sadness, 
Like  dew  on  faded  flowers. 

What  fond  remembrances  are  round  me  springing, 
Like  chords  awakened  by  some  olden  song ; 

Words  half-forgotten — recollections  clinging 
Affection's  roots  among. 

Tears,  warm  and  bright  as  April's  golden  showers, 
Mingled  with  smiles,  e'en  while  they  flowed  from  pain, 

Sweet  buds  of  Hope  that  never  grew  to  flowers, 
But  blossomed  o'er  again. 
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The  eyes  that  shone  with  sach  a  loving  brightness, 

Warm,  clasping  hands,  the  smile  of  quiet  mirth ; 
The  bounding  step,  the  form  of  youthful  lightness, 

Now  passed  away  from  earth. 

Thus  through  the  vista  of  the  days  departed, 

By  Memory^s  light  I  sadly  wander  on  \ 
Seeking  a  shadowy  joy — till  heavy-hearted, 

I  wake — the  vision  gone. 

Turn  from  the  Past,  my  soul,  and  gaze  before  thee. 

Into  that  far-off,  undiscovered  land ; 
When  her  bright  rainbow  Hope  is  arching  o^er  thee. 

Held  by  the  Future's  hand. 

Here  at  the  entrance  of  her  portal  kneeling. 

Pray  for  the  angel-guards  of  Love  and  Faith ; 
Shielded  by  these,  and  in  their  power  believing. 

Walk  undismayed  thy  path. 

Fear  not  the  bottle— ever  Truth  defending. 

Yield  not  to  foes  that  shall  beset  thy  way ; 
For  the  bright  guerdon,  ever  upward  tending  ; 

Let  not  thy  footsteps  stray. 

Thou  canst  not  tell  how  far  that  pathway  leading 

Shall  guide  thee  up  beyond  all  mortal  sight ; 
How  soon  may  come,  in  answer  to  thy  pleading. 

The  dawn  of  heavenly  light. 

When  the  soft  shadows  of  Life's  evening  stealing 

Around  thee  herald  the  approacb  of  night  \ 
In  the  far  distance  stars  of  Hope  revealing. 

To  aid  thy  heavenward  flight. 

When  solemn  Death  thy  weary  form  enfolding. 

Calls  thee  to  dreamless  slumber  on  his  breast; 
Shrink  not  from  his  embrace — thou  art  beholding  ] 

A  Messenger  of  Rest. 

Joyously  go — each  tender  farewell  spoken, 

But  for  a  little  while—  love  cannot  die; 
Sweet  ties  that  bind  thee  here  shall  not  b9  broken. 

But  only  drawn  on  high. 

Not  as  in  visions  of  some  earthly  story, 

Whose  dim  and  fading  brightness  soon  is  past, 
Thou  shalt  possess  realities  of  glory, 

Whose  joys  forever  last. 

Then  rise  to  battle  O  immortal  spirit ; 

Conquer  thyself, — first  gain  the  inward  strife ; 
Then  to  thy  foes  without — ^thou  shalt  inherit 

An  Everlasting  Life. 


CharltBtOH^  S.  C. 


Mat. 
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"WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT?"*. 


The  ancients  aupposed— and  perhaps 
rightly — that  Genius  "  was  a  good  or 
evil  spirit  or  demon,  that  presided  over 
a  man's  destiny  in  life/'  "  Genius, 
among  the  moderns,  signifies  that  pecu- 
liar aptitude  which  some  men  naturally 
possess,  to  perform  well  and  easily  that 
which  others  can  do  but  indifferently, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  It  is  de- 
fined by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '  the  power 
of  expressing  a  subject  as  a  whole ;'  by 
others,  '  greater  acuteness  of  perception 
and  memory';  by  others  'the  predomi- 
nance of  the  ideal  faculty,  or  imagina- 
tion'.; by  some  it  is  resolved  into  '  intui- 
tive  judgment,'  and  others  still  into 
'  patient  thought,  study  and  application.' 
Probablj  it  comprehends  something  of 
aU  these." 

Adopting  these  definitions  as  snflioient- 
ly  accurate  for  our  purpose,  we  deduce 
the  inference  that  genius  leads  or  impels 
us  to  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  that  we 
are,  to  some  extent,  under  the  control  of 
this  capricious  spirit. 

Writers  of  most  ages,  especially  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  have,  either  through  ne- 
cessity or  some  unknown  cause,  been  in 
the  habit  of  either  writing  *•  to  order" 
or  "mortgaging"  their  brains  for  the 
benefit  of  their  appetites.  This  custom 
has.  increased  wonderfully — and  to  the 
injury  of  an  elevated  literature — since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  horde 
of  literary  periodicals  and  magazines ; 
more  especially  where  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing "  to  order"  and  for  a  "  considera- 
tion" has  been  adopted. 

It  has  brought  to  the  surface  an  im- 
mense swarm  of  ephemeral  writers, 
whose  productions, — but  too  -eften  of 
doubtful  morality, — have  supplied  the 
place  of  a  higher  and  purer  literature. 

Men  of  true  genius,  men  who  possess 
and  know  how  to  use  "  the  celestial 
fire,"  if  permitted  to  follow  the  "  bent" 
of  their  presiding  genius,  are  thus  forced 
through  necessity  to  fall  into  the  beaten 


track,  if  they  would  command  the  praises 
as  well  as  the  purses  of  the  reading 
public.  Thus  genius,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  soar  in  her  own  native  ele- 
ment of  "  ambient  air,"  is  dragged  down 
to  the  level  of  newspaper  literature,  and 
flounders  in  the  mire  and  slough  of 
£.  s.  d. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  attacking 
a  cheap  form  of  good  lUercUure,  in  any 
way  in  which  it  may  be  presented  to  the 
public ;  for  from  it ;  we  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  periodical  literature  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain 
which  subserves  a  good  end.  But  we  do 
condemn  a  certain  kind  of  "yellow  pa- 
per" and  penny  literature  that  has  flood- 
ed the  land, — a  kind  of  literature  com- 
pound too  often  patronized  by  journals, 
otherwise  of  high  standing  and  good 
taste. 

This  species  of  literature  has  vitiated 
the  public  taste,  lowered  the  standard  of 
pure  "  English  classicity,"  and  forced 
genius  from  its  empyrean  heights  to  veg- 
etate among  the  corruptions  of  an  Au- 
gean stable. 

We  think  the  work  which  we  propose 
briefly  to  notioe  in  the  present  article, 
illustrates  the  truth  of  our  foregoing  re- 
marks. "What  will  He  Do  with  It," 
is  the  production  of  a  man  of  decided 
genius,  and  not  only  of  genius,  but  of 
profound  scholarship,  great  reading,  thor- 
ough training  and  wonderful  fertility  of 
intellect.  A  man  who,  perhaps,  has 
never  written  anything  that  does  not 
ehow  genius,  not  always,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  the  Good,  but  often  in  his  earlier 
writings,  that  evil  demon  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  traditions  and  super- 
stitions of  ancient  mythology. 

This  novel,  it  seems  to  us,  bears  upon 
the  face  of  it  evidences  of  hasty  compo- 
sition. The  plot  is  forced,  the  denoue- 
ment starUitig  and  unnatural,  and  the 
style,  as  a  general  thing,  wanting  in 
that  Saxon  purity  which  constitutes  one 
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of  the  great  excellencies  of  the  *'  Cox- 
tons/'  and  "My  Novel."  There  is  a 
terseness,  a  simplicity  and  a  colloquial 
homeliness — if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression— in  these  two  novels,  not  gen- 
erally to  be  met  with  in  "  What  will  He 
Do  with  It?''  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  "  My  Novel ;"  there  is  in  that  work 
a  "something''  in  the  style  as  well  as 
the  story,  that  goes  straight  home  to  our 
intellect,  and  like  a  kiss  from  the  lips 
thrills  to  our  hearts. 

There  are  improbabilities  in  the  plot 
of  "What  will  He  Do  with  It?"  that 
strike  us  as  great  defects,  particularly 
so  in  such  an  artistic  writer  as  Bulwer. 
The  ease,  for  instance,  with  which  the 
careful  and  prudent  Vance  believes  that 
Sophy  is  his  niece,  is  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man  ; 
especially  as  the  proof  of  the  fact  rests 
upon  the  testimony  of  parties  who  hith- 
erto had  proved  themselves  utterly  un- 
worthy of  belief;  and  especially,  too,  as 
neither  Vance  nor  the  reader  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  an  heir  survived  his 
sister. 

There  is  a  confusion  and  lack  of  artis- 
tic finish,  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
transpiring  in  and  around  Paris.  The 
death  and  exchange  of  infants,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  female  singer,  and  the 
part  played  by  Gabrielle  Desmarets,  all, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  wanting  in  that  clear- 
ness and  skilful  connection  so  necessary 
to  eomplete^as  Bulwer  should  have  done 
— a  story,  whose  aim  and  design  are  un- 
sarpasssed  in  the  annals  of  fiction. 

Much  of  the  plot  is  improbable  and  in 
bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Un- 
necessary events  are  recorded,  and  starts 
ling  events  occur  for  which  we  are  en- 
tirely unprepared. 

The  attachment  existing  between  Cnr- 
oline  Lindsay  and  Guy  Darrell  startles 
us,  and  the  whole  married  life  of  Darrell 
—of  which  we  catch  but  a  partial 
glimpse — is  mistified,  unsatisfactory  and 
badly  managed* 

We  might  mention  many  other  ^*  start- 
ling  events'*  and  mistified  narratives  in 
the  booky  but  we  are  sure  they  will  read- 


ily suggest  themselves  to  the  most  casual 
reader. 

The  character  of  Guy  Darrele,  though 
unquestionably  ably  drawn  and  well  sus- 
tained, lacks  that  fulness  of  complete- 
ness "  as  a  whole"  so  necessary  for  our 
entire  comprehension  and  sympathy. 
We  are  informed  that  he  has  been  great- 
ly distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  senator, 
yet  with  all  his  acknowledged  ability, 
we  cannot  sufiioiently  feel  the  statement. 
We  neither  see  the  legal  acumen  nor  are 
we  thrilled  by  the  senatorial  eloquence. 
It  requires  too  great  a  stretch  of  our  im- 
agination to  conceive  of  these  qualities, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  with  the 
incidents  of  his  life  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  intellect. 

None  but  an  author  of  great  ability 
and  unquestionable  genius  can  depict 
the  character  of  middle-aged  heroes. 
No  other  living  writer  save  Bulwer  could 
have  drawn  such  characters  as  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  "  Caxtons"  and  "  My 
Novel,"  but  in  the  work  before  us,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  falling  of  in 
that  masterly  finish  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  Bulwer's 
delineation. 

We  attribute  this  to  no  diminution  in 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect — ^for  the  old 
fire  breaks  out  occasionally,  and  throws 
around  us  a  light  at  once  resplendent 
and  sublime — but  rather  to  the  fact,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  that  the  book 
in  all  probability  was  written  "  to  or- 
der" and  in  haste. 

The  picture  presented  to  us  of  Darrell's 
life  and  character  is  mutilated ;  we  see 
the  glorious  rays  of  bis  departing  sun, 
but  catch  no  view  of  its  dawn  nor  mid- 
day splendour.  The  character  of  Vance 
is  good,  decidedly  good,  but  we  see  too 
little  of  him  ;  and  this  may  also  be  said 
of  Lionel  Ilaughton,  one  of  the  heroes. 
Lionel  is  a  very  good  young  man,  not  de- 
ficient in  sense,  but  sadly  wanting  in  in- 
dependence, and  entirely  too  supple  to 
the  golden  rod  of  Darrell.  Alban  Mor- 
ley  is  well  drawn  and  well  sustained. 
Lady  Montfort  is  good,  pure  and  proud, 
performs  many  good  and  kind  acts,  and 
several  foolish  and  unnatural  ones,  such 
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as  are  by  no  means  reoonoilable  with  our 
idea  of  the  proud  widow  of  an  English 
Peer. 

The  minor  characters  in  "  What  will 
He  Do  with  It  7"  are  well  enough  drawn, 
bat  there  are  four  prominent  characters 
that  unmistakably  show  the  impress  of  a 
master  hand. 

Those  who  have  read  the  book  have 
no  doubt  anticipated  the  names  of  those 
characters  we  would  designate  as  power- 
fully drawn.  We  allude  to  William 
Losely,  or  Waife,  as  he  is  generally 
known,  to  his  son  Jasper,  Arabella 
Crane  and  George  Moeley. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  considered 
as  wanting  in  gallantry  to  the  "  sex,"  if 
we  do  not  give  a  prominent  place  to  the 
pretty  Sophy.  But  we  are  compelled, 
against  our  will,  to  assign  to  her  an  in- 
ferior position  to  that  occupied  by  many 
cf  Bulwer's  heroines.  She  touches  our 
sensibilities,  it  is  true,  by  her  unshrinking 
attachment  through  "  good  and  evil  re- 
port" to  William  Losely,  her  supposed 
relative  and  real  guardian,  and  exhibits 
a  modesty  and  propriety  of  deportment 
exceedingly  commendable.  But  as  we 
are  to  judge  of  character  and  of  life  cu  it 
is  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  taking  into  consid- 
eration her  early  associates,  before  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Waife,  her  sensi- 
bility and  modesty  are  somewhat  un- 
natural ;  and  there  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
overstrained  attempt  to  convert  the  child 
prematurely  into  the  woman.  There  is 
a  premature  development  of  Sophy  into 
a  high  standard  of  womanly  excellence 
that  destroys  the  illusions  and  loveliness 
of  childhood. 

We  do  not  know  that  our  opinion  will 
be  generally  accepted  but  we  think 
that  Waife  is  more  powerfully  drawn  and 
better  sustained  than  any  other  charac- 
ter in  the  book.  He  illustrates  a  grand 
and  gracious  lesson  in  the  providence  of 
God,  portrayed  and  inculcated  by  scenes, 
and  events  of  the  most  sublime  and 
touching  pathos.  "  Suddenly  came  ca- 
lamity I  Suddenly  arose  the  soul  I " 
Grand,  ennobling  thought,  thought  that 
lifts  writer  and  reader  from  the  finite  to 
the  tn/inite /—thought  that  teaches  us 


"  with  what  vigilant  care  Heaven  wiU 
seek  to  disentangle  the  flower  from  the 
weed ;"  thought  that  forces  us  to  recog- 
nize "  that  celestial  tenderness  which  en- 
nobles a  spirit  for  all  eternity !" 

Jasper  Losely  is  strongly  marked  and 
clearly  and  ably  drawn ;  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  read  of  an  instance 
more  fully  illustrative  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  intellectaal 
over  the  brutal  characteristics  of  our 
common  nature,  than  is  dsplayed  in  the 
wonderful  subjection  of  Jasper  Losely  to 
the  superior  intellectual  and  mental  cour- 
age of  Arabella  Crane. 

The  superiority  of  mental  or  moral 
courage  over  physical  and  brute  force, 
is  also  admirably  illustrated  in  the  inter- 
views between  Jai^r  Losely  and  Guy 
Darrell,  especially  in  the  attempt  made 
by  Jasper  to  force  conditions  from  Mr. 
Darrell  in  that  fearful  midnight  scene 
so  timely  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Alban  Morley  and  Lionel  Haughton. 

The  description  of  that  interview  would 
do  credit  to  the  ablest  writer  that  ever 
lived,  and  is  one  of  .those  instances  in 
the  story,  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
alluded,  where  the  great  author  rises 
with  his  theme  and  sheds  around  as  the 
illumination  of  his  glorious  genius. 

We  cannot  close  thb  article  without 
briefly  calling  attention  to  the  last  of  the 
four  characters,  that  we  designated  as 
particularly  excellent.  .  George  Morley, 
the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and,  better 
than  all,  the  preacher,  deserves  recogni- 
tion and  honour  from  every  reader.  He 
is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Parson 
Dale;  the  good  Parson  had  his  weak- 
nesses and  little  failings,  that  irresisti- 
bly brought  a  smile  to  our  lips ;  but  the 
noble,  pure  and  intellectual  preacher  is 
the  true  embassador  of  Christ ;  and 
George  Morley  has  done  much  towards 
atoning  for  the  levity  and  immorality  of 
Bulwer's  earlier  novels. 

Throughout  the  book  we  notice  occa- 
sionally a  careless  use  of  words  and 
sometimes  doubtful  grammar,  defects  that 
should  never  have  appeared  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Pisistratus  Caxton. 

Upon  the  whole,  "  What  will  He  Do 
with  It?"  as  inculcating  great   moral 
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tratbB  in  a  moral  and  unobjectionable 
story,  is  far  superior  to  the  novels  first 
published  by  the  same  author,  and  per* 
haps  in  this  respect  fully  equal  to  the 
"  Caxtons"  and  "  My  Novel." 

But  viewed  entirely  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  as  to  plot,  incident,  artistic  connec- 
tion and  machinery,  or  elegance  of  style 
and  rhetoric,  it  is  perhaps  a  good  deal 


inferior  to  many  former  works  by  the 
same  writer. 

Bulwer  has  much  to  atone  for,  and  we 
trust  that  in  the  effort  he  is  now  making 
to  complete  that  atonement,  he  will  not 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  offering  by  hasty 
composition,  or  mutilated  pictures  of  hu- 
man error  and  human  grandeur. 

E.  T. 


ASLEEP. 


BY  AMIB. 


Softly  now  the  father  slumbers — 

Hush !  the  mystic  sign  goes  round  ; 
Swiftly  on  the  shores  of  Silence, 

Die  the  rippling  tides  of  sound. 

Viewless  guardians  close  and  keep 
Shut  the  coral  gates  of  laughter, 

When  the  father  drops  asleep. 

II. 

Lips  just  bursting  into  music. 

Check  the  song  with  sudden  start, 
As  a  bud  that  sought  to  blossom, 

Might  re-fold  its  velvet  heart. 

Through  each  brain  sweet  fancies  sweep 
With  a  streamlet's  soundless  flowing 

When  the  father  drops  asleep. 

III. 

Lightly  as  'mid  violets  falling, 

Glides  each  foot  o'er  stair  and  floor — 
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Silent  as  a  shadow  flitteth 

Hither — thither — turns  each  door — 

Through  the  room  the  sunbeams  creep 
Like  a  troop  of  stealtljy  fairies, 

When  tlie  fatlier  drops  asleep. 

IT. 

When  the  day-god  from  the  zenith 

Sweepa  like  chieftain  swift  and  bold, 
And  the  noontide  hours  are  folding 

One  by  one  their  tents  of  gold — 

Or  when  up  the  eastern  steep, 
Eve  with  starry  sandals  glideth, 

Does  the  father  drop  asleep. 


In  his  easy-chair  reclining, 

Dreamily  his  eyelids  close — 
His  the  rest  a  king  miglit  covet. 

Monarch  he  of  sweet  repose. 

Countless  hearts  with  joy  would  leap, 
But  to  win  tlie  peace  that  follows 

When  the  father  drops  asleep. 

VI. 

Oft  my  heart  grows  still  with  anguish, 

As  a  star  might  pause  in  dread. 
Thinking  if  this  sweet,  calm  slumber. 

Were  but  changed  to  death's  instead! 

Many  earthly  eyes  shall  weep. 
Many  heavenly  brows  will  brighten     ' 

When  he  thus  hath  dropped  asleep ! 

Til. 

Might  I  see  the  white-winged  warders 

Of  the  sweet  and  unknown  land, 
I  would  whisper.  When  he  enters, 

Let  me  clasp  him  by  the  hand! 

Grant,  oh  Father,  that  he  reap 
Rich  reward  for  life's  well-doing. 

When  he  wakes,  no  more  to  sleep! 
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XXXIII. 

THE   rRISONXS  AND  THE  JUDGB. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for 
some  moments  in  silence.  There  was 
something  striking  and  impressive  in  this 
silent  examination  by  each  of  his  adver- 
sary ;  and  points  of  great  similarity  were 
not  wanting,  at  least  in  the  carriage  of 
their  persons. 

Neither  of  them  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  humbler  class  of  human 
beings.  Both  men,  in  their  attitudes, 
bearing,  and  poise  of  head  and  feet,  so 
to  speak,  were  plainly  of  that  rank  ao- 
CQstomed  to  command  and  not  to  be 
commanded, — to  question  but  not  to  be 
questioned.  An  indifferent  spectator 
would  have  said,  however,  that  the  mys- 
terions  "  wisard"  was  the  superior,  and 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  There  was 
something  superb  and  haughty  in  the 
figure  no  longer  bent,  but  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  in  the  eye  flashing  clearly  be- 
neath the  shaggy  white  eyebrow,  in  the 
proudly  compressed  lip,  the  forehead 
raised  calmly  alofb.  Lord  Fairfax  had 
the  air  of  a  nobleman,  but  the  stranger 
that  of  a  monarch. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  betraying 
unmistakable  astonishment,  for  no  man 
had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  indefinable  evi- 
dences of  superior  character.  "  Well, 
sir,  now  for  your  private  communication. 
Ton  have  made  a  somewhat  sint^ular  re- 
quest, and  uBcd  a  mode  of  address  which 
indicates  farmer  acquaintance.  Where 
and  how  did  you  learn  that  '  Lord 
Thomas  of  Denton'  was  my  name  upon 
my  patrimonial  estate,  and  there  alone? 
Speak,  sir  1 — let  us  end  this  mystery.  I 
listen  V 

And  sitting  down,  his  lordship  mo* 
tioned  with  culd  courtesy  toward  a  chair 
opposite  to  his  own. 

His  companion  did  not  take  the  offers 
ed  seat,  but  said  coolly  : 

**  Then  you  do  not  recognize  me,  my 
Lordr 

VOL.  XXIX— 8 


'*  No,  sir ;  I  find,  it  is  true,  some* 
thing  strangely  familiar  in  your  features, 
but—" 

'*  Possibly  I  may  assist  your  recollec- 
tion," interrupted  the  other ;  and  throw- 
ing off  his  long  overcoat,  he  stood  be- 
fore Lord  Fairfax  metamorphosed  from  a 
rude  backwoodsman  into  an  English  gen- 
tleman clad  in  the  most  courtly  and  im- 
posing costume.  His  coat  was  richly 
embroidered  in  scarlet — his  frill  snow- 
white, — his  waistcoat  of  blue  silk,  loaded 
with  decorations,  and  falling  over  knee- 
breeches  of  the  finest  material. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?"  he  said 
coldly,  as  he  saw  the  Earl  give  a  great 
start  and  suddenly  turn  pale. 

Lord  Fairfax  almost  recoiled,  as  the 
stranger  advanced  toward  him,  but  by 
a  powerful  effort  summoned  his  strength 
again,  and  replied : 

"  I  have  not,  sir.  You  are  Sir  Wil- 
liam Powys  1" 

•*Yes,  my  Lord*"  returned  the  wiz- 
ard with  a  stern  frown,  "  I  am  Sir  Wil- 
liam Powys  !  Sir  William  Powys  whom 
your  Lordship's  father  stripped  of  near* 
ly  all  his  possessions  in  Yorkshire—who 
swore  enmity  thirty  years  ago  against 
your  family — whose  body  bears  the  scar 
of  a  pistol  ball  lodged  therein  by  your 
lordship,  in  the  right  shoulder  here,  as 
that  hunter  by  a  strange  coincidence  de- 
clared—who has  left  the  Old  World,  as 
your  Lordship  has  left  it,  to  come  to  the 
New,  and  who  here,  as  there,  finds  one 
of  the  house  of  Fairfax  eternally  in  his 
path,  set  in  judgment  over  him,  to  op* 
pose  him,  and  strive  to  direct  him,  in  all 
his  acts  ;  to  endeavour — vainly !  vainly 
my  Lord  I — to  thwart  and  to  crush  him  I 
Not  content  with  alienating  from  me  the 
heart  of  my  daughter,  and  marrying  her 
against  my  wishes  I — not  content  with 
shipwrecking  my  happiness  and  hope  in 
the  Old  World,  your  Lordship  has  follow 
ed  me  hither  1 — you  assemble  a  body  of 
low  yeomen  to  try  an  English  gentlemen 
for  vntcheraft  I  Had  I  not  requested  this 
interview  the  vulgar  fellow  who  arrested 
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me  yonder  would  have  preferred  in  ad- 
dition a  charge  of  counterfeiting  coin  I 
— against  me,  me,  mj  Lord  !  me  P' 

And  the  old  man  with  flushed  cheeks, 
and  forehead,  looked  down  upon  the 
Earl  with  a  fiery  wrath  which  made  his 
countenance  almost  terrible  in  its  indig- 
nation. 

Lord  Fairfax  did  net  immediately  re- 
ply. He  seemed  endeavoring  to  control 
a  sentiment  as  violent  as  that  of  his  com- 
panion. His  compressed  lips  and  heav- 
ing bosom  indicated  the  struggle  which 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  si- 
lent for  some  moments.  The  effort  at 
gelf-control  was  successful.  II is  features 
slowly  grew  calm.  The  flush  disappear- 
ed from  his  face,  and  returning  the 
other's  gase  with  cold  solemnity  he  said  : 

"  Sir  William  Powys  what  you  have 
just  uttered,  is  an  injustice  unworthy  of 
your  character,  and  unlike  your  blood 
which,  in  all  its  representativeb  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  has  been  violent 
and  implacable,  but  neither  unfair  nor 
ungenerous.  You  know  well  that  I  have 
had  no  part  in  originating  this  silly  pros- 
ecution of  you  for  witchcraft.  Tou  know 
that  I  am  simply  among  these  people, 
not  of  them, — as  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  as  an  official  bound  to  act  offi- 
cially. So  much  for  that.  And  touch- 
ing the  subject  of  counterfeiting,  it  was 
mentioned  in  my  hearing  but  an  hour 
ago.  These  are  the  wrongs  which  I 
have  inflicted  upon  you,  as  you  declare, 
in  the  New  World!" 

The  Earl  paused  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinued gloomily: 

"  Of  events  in  England  I  would  rather 
not  speak  :  except  to  say  that  you  have 
here  done  me  equal  injustice.  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  father  was  harsh  toward 
you — but  let  that  pass.  In  a  single  ac- 
cusation, you  are  just.  I  did  force  a 
quarrel  with  you  and  wound  you,— I 
regretted  it  1  still  regret  it ;  it  was  un- 
necessary. But  touching  the  last  charge, 
— there,  Sir  William  Powys,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  blame  myself  with.  I  honestly 
loved  your  daughter — she  honestly  loved 
me  ;  in  spite  of  your  hatred  for  my  fam- 
ily, she  became  my  Countess, — ^if  agunst 
your  wish,  as  you  say,  still  not  without 


your  legal  consent.  Bat  enough,  sir. 
These  memories  move  me  bitterly.  Let 
the  past  sleep.  I  do  not  speak  angrily 
as  you  see.  Sir  William ;  I  address  yoa 
as  your  rank  and  position  demands.  I 
have  done,  sir.'' 

There  was  so  much  nobility  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  tone  of  the  Earl,  that  bis 
words  evidently  affected  the  listener 
strangely.  The  menacing  expression  dis- 
appeared, and  a  gloomy  calm  succeeded. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  so  far  acquit 
you  of  this  present  annoyance  as  to  fal- 
ly  believe  that  you  had  no  part  in  it. 
The  pain  it  has  occasioned  both  me  and 
my  child,  no  less  remain.  There  is,  be- 
sides, no  certainty  that  in  future  it  will 
not  be  repeated — and  thus  I  have  reason 
when  I  say  that  the  name  of  Fairfax  is 
my  evil  genius,  for  you  are  the  real  mas- 
ter and  controlling  influence  in  the  conn- 
try.  But  I  pass  that  by.  You  have  said 
that  my  family  is  implacable.  That  is 
only  partly  true  of  myself;  but  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  question.  I  shall  simply 
say  that  toward  yourself  personally  I 
have  no  ill  feeling;  indeed  I  am  con- 
scious ef  Slaving  more  than  repaid  ail 
your  injuries,  as  some  day  you  will 
know.'' 

Lord  Fairfax  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand  and  said  with  noble  simplicity  : 

*'  I  would  rather  have  it  so  than  other- 
wise, sir." 

The  words  seemed  to  dissipate  still 
further  4he  enmity  of  his  companion.  He 
sat  down,  and  when  he  spoke  again,  his 
voice  was  .greatly  changed.  It  was  al- 
most sad. 

"Jfty  Lord,"  he  said,  *<  this  is  a 
strange  and  sorrowful  world — have  yon 
not  found  it  so  ?" 

"  Eminently,"  replied  the  Earl  as 
sadly. 

"  I  am  seventy  years  old ;  you  must  be 
nearly  or  quite  fifty.  Well,  at  our  re- 
spective ages,  men  should  strive  to  for- 
get the  passions  of  their  youth — the  en- 
mities and  hatreds  which  sear  the  soul. 
You  have  wronged  me — I  have  wronged 
you.  There  let  it  rest.  I  am  willing  to 
forget  all,  and  to  go  upon  my  way  with, 
out  cherishing  any  thoughts  of  vengeance 
in  my  heart.    I  will  do  more:  I  will 
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right  the  wrong  I  have  done  you" — here 
the  brows  of  the  speaker  contracted 
painfully — "  but  not  now.  Let  us  come 
to  the  business  which  made  me  request 
this  interview." 

The  Earl  inclined  his  head  with  great 
courtesy,  and  listened. 

"  Nearly  two  years  ago,"  said  his  com- 
panion, "  I  bought  of  your  agent  here, 
— and  I  never  expected  to  see  you  in  Vir- 
ginia,— the  tract  of  land  upon  which  I 
live  with  my  grand-daughter.  I  remov- 
ed from  my  small  estate  on  the  seaboard, 
because  the  chills  and  fevers  of  that  re- 
gion, for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
her  constitution ;  and  again  because  she 
derives  singular  benefit  from  a  mineral 
spring  in  the  *  fort'  yonder.  I  brought 
with  me  only  a  man  and  a  maid,  intend- 
ing to  return  in  the  cold  season,  but 
have  remained.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  decision,  in  addition  to  the  health 
of  my  grand-daughter,  was  the  discovery 
of  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  the 
tract,  which  I  have  worked  with  the  ut- 
most success." 

The  Earl  bowed  with  the  same  calm 
courtesy,  and  the  speaker  continued. 

'*  I  know  that  by  the  character  grant- 
ed to  Lord  Culpepper,  from  whom  you 
derive  your  property  in  this  province, 
you  are  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
discovered  upon  all  lands  within  Lord 
Culpepper's  grant — and  I  have  according- 
ly laid  aside  carefully  one  ingot  from 
every  four,  in  a  box  marked  "  Lord  Fair- 
&x."  In  relation  to  the  coin  discovered 
by  the  bailiff,  in  one  sense  it  is  counter- 
feit. I  cast  it  from  pure  gold  in  a  mould 
of  clay  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  mo- 
ment; and  inasmuch  as  its  value  from 
the  absence  of  all  alloy  is  one-fourth 
more  than  that  of  the  real  coin,  I  im- 
agine my  innocence  of  the  charge  of 
coining  may  be  established.  I  have 
made  this  explanation,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "in  order  to  propound  to  you 
an  interrogatory.  I  do  so  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  no  ambi- 
guity. Shall  I  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  this  region  undisturbed  by  legal  an- 
noy anceSi  or  must  I  go  with  my  child 


to  another?  The  heart  boats  chill  at 
seventy,  my  Lord,  and  a  man  is  disposed 
to  quiet  I  would  ask  no  favour;  I 
would  have  you  reply  as  a  mere  matter 
of  business ;  I  address  myself  to  you  as 
Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck 
in  which  I  live,  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  country." 

"  As  such  I  reply,  Sir  William,"  said 
the  Earl  calmly,  "  that  your  further  so- 
journ in  the  region  shiUI  be,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  wholly  freed  from  all 
annoyance.  If  I  were  not  disposed  to 
make  you  this  assurance,  with  reference 
to  yourself,  I  should  do  so,  for  your 
grand-daughter's  sake.  I  cannot  forget 
that  she  would  have  been  the  cousin  of 
my  children.  No  more  of  that.  In  re- 
gard to  the  fourth  part  of  all  gold  mines, 
I  do  not  claim  that  right  in  my  charter — 
or,  if  you  insist,  I  reply  that  I  wish  the 
child  to  receive  the  sum  which  you  have 
laid  aside,  as  a  present  from  her  uncle 
by  marriage.  I  pray  you,  sir,  not  to  re- 
fuse me  this  trifle.  I  shall  not  stop  here, 
with  your  permission  in  my  privilege  of 
displaying  my  affection  for  my  little 
niece.  I  am  truly  proud  to  think  of  her 
as  such — a  more  perfect  young  princess 
I  have  never  seen  than  the  child  as  she 
came  to  you  in  the  court  room.  But 
enough,  sir.  I  shall  not  let  you  offer 
me  this  gold  again,  as  f  think  you  in- 
tend ;  let  us  return  and  terminate  this 
business.    AH  shall  end  at  once." 

And  opening  tke  door  the  Earl  made 
a  courteous  gesture  to  the  old  man,  who 
had  again  donned  his  long  coat,  to  pre- 
cede him,  which  resulted  in  their  issuing 
forth  together.  In  the  two  hearts  thus 
close  to  each  other  there  was  no  longer 
any  enmity ;  but  in  the  elder's  there  was 
pain  and  a  cruel  hesitation. 

They  entered  the  room  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  were  seated,  and  in 
ten  minutes  Lord  Fairfax  had  impressed 
upon  his  associates,  in  private  confer- 
ence, the  entire  absurdity  of  all  charges 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  Indeed 
the  honourable  justices  were  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves  ;  and  many  looks 
of  disgust  were  directed  toward  the  per- 
son of  Major  Hastyluck,  chief  instigator 
and  prosecutor,  who  was  slumbering  se- 
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renelj  with  bis  face  on  the  table.  The 
toils  of  his  arduous  position  had  OTercome 
this  watch-dog  of  justice;  af^er  all  his 
labours  and  his  Jamaica,  he  "  slept 
well. " 

The  Wizard  of  the  Massinuton  was 
thus  promptly  discharged,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment two  soft  arms  were  around  his  neck, 
and  a  face  wet  with  tears  was  pressed 
to  his  thin  cheek. 

Cannie  was  crjing  on  the  old  man's 
bosom. 


XXXIV. 

TBI   RBSEMBLAKCl. 

The  old  man  gently  caressed  the  soft 
hair  of  the  child,  and  gazed  into  her  face, 
which  was  all  April  smiles  and  tears,  witk 
a  depth  of  tender  affection  which  made 
the  countenance,  ordinarily  so  proud  and 
cold,  almost  beautiful  and  winning. 

Then  raising  his  head,  Sir  William 
Powys,  or  the  Wizard,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  still  employ  the  name  by  which 
he  was  most  generally  known,  looked 
around'  upon  the  crowd,  who  regarded 
him  with  strange  and  superstitious  inter- 
est. There  were  many  persons  in  the 
assembly  whose  heads  had  moved  signifi- 
cantly from  side  to  side  when  the  strange 
personage  demanded  a  private  interview 
with  Lord  Fairfax.  No  good  would  re- 
sult for  his  Lordship,  these  wiseacres  de- 
clared, from  yielding  to  this  demand. 
Once  alone  with  him,  the  Wizard  would 
be  sure  to  "  bewitch"  him — he  would 
cast  a  spell  on  him  and  then  vanish  in  a 
cloud  of  brimstone.  Some  of  these  phi- 
losophers were  by  no  means  certain  that 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  mysterious 
Wizard  would  not  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  window  of  the  tavern,  mounted  upon 
a  handsome  flying  horse,  once  Lord  Fair- 
fax ;  now  destined  to  bear  the  prisoner 
away  in  triumph  to  some  diabolical  n;vel 
of  witches  in  the  depths  of  the  **  Hog- 
Back." 

It  resulted  from  this  condition  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  that  when  the  Wizard,  who 
had  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  more 


moderate  among  the  wiseacres,  by  procu- 
ring a  prompt  acquital  through  bis  in- 
terview with  the  Earl,  looked  round  upon 
the  crowd,  they  recoiled  with  an  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dread,  and  left  him 
standing,  almost  alone,  with  his  child,  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

A  slight  curl  of  the  firm  lip  greeted 
this  movement,  and  the  Wizard  was 
about  to  turn  away  indifferently,  when 
suddenly  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  a 
richly  clad  figure,  framed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  doorway,  and  gazing  upon  him  with 
deep  interest  and  sympathy. 

The  figure  was  that  of  Falconbridge, 
who,  having  watched  the  absurd  trial, 
and  witnessed  the  scene  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  daughter,  now  rejoiced 
at  the  result,  and  regarded  them,  as  they 
stood  wrapped  in  each  other's  embrace, 
with  kindly  smiles  and  pleasure. 

The  Wizard  fixed  upon  the  young 
man,  as  he  stood  thus  framed  in  the  door^ 
way  like  a  picture,  one  of  those  glances 
which  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  soul  of 
the  person  upon  whom  they  are  rivetted. 
There  was  much  in  the  gallant  and  grace- 
ful form  of  Falconbridge — in  his  proad, 
laughing  face,  and  elegant  costume — to 
attract  attention  ;  but  the  look  now  bent 
upon  him  was  not  one  of  simple  admira- 
tion or  curiosity.  It  expressed  surprise, 
deep  feeling,  and  a  species  of  wondering 
doubt. 

The  young  man  perceived  the  glance 
directed  toward  him,  and  without  under- 
standing it,  approached  and  said  kindly : 

"I  am  rejoiced  at  your  acquital,  Sir; 
as  much  for  your  own  sake,  as  you  seem 
very  old,  as  for  your  little  daughter.  My 
father  taught  me  to  respect  and  bow  to 
purity  and  devotion  wherever  I  met  with 
them,  and  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
saying  that  your  child  is  both  innocent 
and  courageous — faithful  and  noble- 
hearted." 

With  these  words,  which  were  uttered 
in  that  tone  of  simplicity  and  sineerity 
which  characterized  his  voice,  the  young 
man  held  out  his  hand  to  Cannie,  extend- 
ing the  other  toward  the  old  man. 

The  girPs  soft,  little  fingers  glided  into 
those  of  Falconbridge,  and  a  grave,  sweet 
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glance,  shining  through  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  rewarded  the  speaker. 

"  Thank  yoa,  sir/'  she  said  in  her  low, 
musical  voice,  "  for  speaking  so  kindly 
to  us — to  grandpapa.  Ton  are  not  like 
those  people  who  have  gone — ^your  face 
is  kind." 

And  Cannie  pressed  the  hand  frankly, 
and  looked  "thanks!"  with  her  whole 
heart 

The  old  man  had,  however,  drawn  hack 
unconsciously  when  Falconhridge  greeted 
him.  He  had  not  taken  the  hand.  Still 
looking  at  him  with  that  strange  air 
which  we  have  described,  he  said : 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?" 

The  words  were  almost  rude,  but  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced  did 
not  so  impress  the  hearer.  The  Wizard 
plainly  intended  no  slight— it  was  some 
mysterious  sentiment  of  wonder  which 
spoke  in  his  voice,  in  his  abrupt  question ; 
and  the  young  man  comprehended  this 
instinctively. 

''My  name  is  Falconhridge,  sir,"  he 
replied  with  a  courteous  inclination ;  "  I 
have  but  recently  come  to  this  region." 

"  Falconhridge  I  I  thought  so  I  I  was 
sure  of  it!"  murmured  the  Wizard. 
''Strange!  Strange!  who  would  ever 
have  believed—!" 

There  he  suddenly  stopped.  By  a  sud- 
den and  powerful  effort  he  controlled  his 
emotion — his  countenance  subsided  again 
into  its  customary  calmness — and  he 
bowed  in  return,  taking  the  hand  which 
was  still  half  extended. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Falconhridge,"  he 
said  coolly,  "  and  beg  you  will  not  attri- 
bute my  singular  question  to  any  dispo- 
sition to  affront  you.  You  bear  a  very 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  person 
whom  I  once  knew — this  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse for  the  very  rude  reception  I  have 
given  to  your  kind  speech  and  sympa- 
thy." 

"  It  is  nothing — I  scarcely  noted  it," 
returned  the  young  man  smiling,  "  and 
as  to  any  kindness,  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  I 
deserve  no  praise.  My  heart  leaped 
when  your  child  came  so  bravely  to  your 
side — ^and  I  bow  to  and  honour  her.  I 
have  never  seen  a  princess  or  a  queen — 


but  I  think  she  is  worthy  to  be  either— 
to  be  the  noblest  little  lady  in  the  land!" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Cannie  blushing, 
"you  make  me  feel  ashamed!  It  was 
nothing  for  me  to  come  to  grandpapa's 
side.  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  and 
I  love  him  dearly,  with  my  whole  heart. 
And  you,  grandpapa,"  added  Cannie, 
turning  and  whispering  to  the  old  man 
with  a  smile,  "you  know  you  love  me 
just  as  dearly." 

"That  is  very  certain,"  was  the  low 
reply,  accompanied  by  the  look  which 
always  came  to  the  face  when  it  was 
turned  toward  the  girl ;  "  and  now,  my 
child,  let  us  go  to  a  private  room.  We 
must  remain  here  all  night — but  we  will 
return  home  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Come  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  voice 
of  Lord  Fairfax  at  the  speaker's  elbow, 
I  have  ample  room  for  you  and  your 
daughter  at  Green  way  Court — it  will  be 
far  more  comfortable." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,"  returned  the 
other  with  a  ceremonious  inclination, 
"but  the  nights  grow  chill,  and  my 
daughter  is  delicate." 

"The  blinds  of  the  chariot  may  be  easily 
closed,  sir,'*  said  the  Earl,  looking  wist- 
fully at  Cannie. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  not  consider  me 
ill-bred — that  is  to  say  ungrateful,  if  I 
still  decline  your  goodness.  If  my  child 
should  wish  at  another  time  to  visit 
Greenway  Court,"  added  the  old  man, 
exchanging  a  significant  look  with  the 
Earl,  "  it  will  give  me  true  pleasure  to 
bring  her  thither — or  to  entrust  her  to 
our  good  friend  Here,  Mr.  George.  May 
I  take  that  liberty,  Mr.  George?" 

That  liberty!  thought  George,  as  his 
heart  gave  a  bound  at  the  idea  of  a  long 
gallop  through  the  prairie,  with  Cannie's 
arm  around  his  waist;  but  he  suppressed 
his  delight,  and  replied  with  gravity  and 
politeness,  that  it  would  give  him  very 
great  pleasure. 

"  And  now,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Wizard, 
"let  me,  before  I  leave  you,  say  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  your  Lordship  for 
my  release  from  this  prosecution — a  pros- 
ecution which  I  dreaded  far  more  for  the 
grief  it  caused  my  child  than  on  my  own 
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account  I  am  old,  and  care  little  what 
comes  to  me — whether  of  weal  or  woe — 
but  she  is  jouug  and  tender-hearted. 
Thanks !  thanks,  again,  for  our  free- 
dom !" 

The  speaker  was  standing  as  before 
with  his  arm  around  Cannie,  and  by  them 
stood  Falconbridge,  smiling.  Not  only 
the  Earl,  but  George,  and  Captain  Wag- 
ner, who  were  near  at  hand,  were  struck 
with  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  three,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  it. 
One  was  seventy  and  grey-headed — the 
second  twenty-three  or  four,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood — the  child  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  innocent,  sweet  eyes,  and 
tender  lips.  But  the  resemblance  was 
as  perfect  in  all  three  as  if  they  were  the 
off-spring  of  the  same  parents,  at  the 
same  time. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  thus  mo- 
tionless, then  bowing  again,  the  Wizard 
retired  with  Cannie  to  a  prirate  room — 
having  arranged  with  Mynheer  Yon  Bo- 
ring on  the  way,  for  a  vehicle  in  the  morn- 
ing. ^ 

Lord  Fairfax  turned  to  Falconbridge, 
and  said : 

"  I  think  you  have  not  yet  consulted 
me  upon  your  affairs,  Mr.  Falconbridge. 
If  it  suits  your  convenience  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  you  migfct  accept  a  seat  in 
my  chariot,  and  sleep  at  Greenway. 
What  say  you,  sir  V 

*'I  accept  your  Lordship's  offer  wiUi 
many  thanks,"  was  the  reply. 

And  very  soon  the  young  man  and  the 
Earl  were  rolling  toward  Greenway,  be- 
neath the  new  risen  mOon,  which  mingled 
its  light  with  that  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
communicated  to  the  dreary  stretch  of 
prairie  land  a  wild  and  mysterious 
charm. 

As  to  George  and  Captain  Wagner, 
they  remained  at  the  Ordinary  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves,  but  easily 
comprehensible  by  the  reader.  George 
stayed  because  Cannie  would  spend  the 
night  there — the  Captain  because  his  elo- 
tjuence  had  triumphed  in  favour  of  Win- 
chester— and  the  fair  Mrs.  Butterton  was, 
no  doubt,  ready  to  thank,  perhaps  to  re- 
ward, him. 


Meanwhile  the  chariot  containing  the 
Earl  and  Falconbridge,  rolled  on  in  si- 
lence. The  few  common-place  words  had 
died  away.  Lord  Fairfax  seemed  deeply 
pre-occupied* 

At  last,  as  they  approached  the  clump 
of  trees,  indicating  Greenway,  the  Earl 
rused  his  drooping  shoulders,  uttered  a 
long,  deep  sigh,  and  muttered : 

"  I  wonder  if  a  single  heart  beats  still 
for  me,  in  dear,  old  England,  No,  I 
think  not  one !— not  one !" 


XXXV. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  GINKRAL  LONGXNIFE. 

The  Captain  twirled  his  mustache. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact,  which  we  have  hither- 
to omitted  to  mention,  that  Captain  Wag- 
ner was  always  engaged  in  twirling  his 
mustache.  Or,  if  this  statement  seems 
extreme  and  improbable,  let  us  simply 
say  that  he  was  often  thus  laboriously 
occupied,  and  seemed  to  derive  much  in- 
nocent satisfaction  from  the  ceremony. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  gave  to  the 
martial  appendage  a  jaunty  and  gallant 
curl  toward  the  eyes — ^then  he  looked  at 
Mrs.  Butterton,  who  was  busily  knitting 
opposite  the  Captain,  and  the  table  by 
the  Captain,  upon  which  was  deposited 
the  Captain's  warm  glass  of  punch  and 
unfilled  pipe. 

Monsieur  Jambot,  for  the  moment  in 
deep  disgrace,  was  forlornly  carrying  on 
a  sleepy  conversation  with  Mynheer  Van 
Doring  in  one  corner — a  ceremony  which 
resulted  between  the  two  in  an  awful 
mutilation  of  King  George  the  Second's 
English.  In  another  corner  George  and 
Cannie  were  talking  in  a  low  tone,  and 
assisting  what  they  uttered  with  smiles 
and  confidential  glances. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Butterton,"  srid  the 
Captain,  "have  you  any  commands  in 
Bellhaven — or,  as  these  newfangled  folks 
will  call  it,  Alexandria?  It's  a  shame  to 
be  re-christening  so  promising  a  child — 
or  I'm  a  dandy  I" 

"Any commands  in  Bellhaven?"  asked 
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the  lady  -with  a  little  Bimper  and  flatter, 
''why  do  you  ask,  Captain?'' 

'*  Because  I  think  it  likely  that  I'll  go 
back  soon.    You  remain  here,  I  belieye." 

These  cold  and  cruel  words  made  the 
lady's  heart  throb.  Then  Captain  Wag- 
ner cared  nothing  for  her! 

"Tes,''  she  said  faintly,  "  perhaps  till 
the  spring." 

"  I  would  like  to  do  as  much  myself," 
continued  the  worthy,  "but  the  rascally 
^Injuns,  whose  scalps  I  was  to  have,  won't 
come,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  a  soldier  to  be  living  on  that  honest 
fellow,  Fairfax,  without  doing  him  any 
service  in  return." 

'<Why,  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Butterton 
with  evident  admiration  in  her  eyes,  fur 
one  who  spoke  in  this  free  and  easy  way 
of  so  great  a  nobleman,  "  why.  Captain, 
his  Lordship  is  delighted  at  your  visit, 
and  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  say, 
no  longer  ago  than  this  morning,  that 
you  were  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  him  in  good  spirits  I" 

<*AU  flattery!"  returned  the  soldier, 
"  or  I'm  a  dandy  I  I  have  remonstrated 
wiih  Fairfax  about  that  bad  habit  he  has 
of  trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  peo- 
pie  by  flattering  them.  He  knew  you 
were  my  friend — and  that  yon  would  re- 
peat it — and  as  he  thinks  I  may  serve 
him,  he  is  trying  to  get  around  me." 

"  Oh,  Captain !  How  can  you  talk  so 
of  his  Lordship  1" 

The  worthy  laughed. 

'*  He's  only  a  man  like  anybody  else, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Butterton — it's  not  his 
fault  that  he  is  called  Earl  and  Baron. 
I'm  free  to  say  he'd  be  a  dooms  good  fel- 
low under  any  circumstances.  I  like 
Fairfax.  He's  no  pretender.  And  I 
repeat  that  I  don't  like  to  be  eating  and 
drinking,  as  I  eat  and  drink,  at  his  ex- 
pense, when  the  Injun  devils  decline  com- 
ing along  and  getting  themselves  done 
for !  I  was  sent  for  to  eat  Injuns,  not 
beef! — ^to  drink  blood,  not  Jamaica  I  And 
these  Injuns — where  are  theyt  No- 
where, or  may  the — hum !" 

The  soldier  terminated  thia  sentence 
by  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  punch, 
which  seemed  to  refresh  him  greatly. 

''Why,  Captain,"  said  Mn.  Butterton, 


"you  are  certainly  mistaken  about  the 
chance  of  an  inroad.  They  say  there^s 
no  certainty  of  peace  from  day  to  day." 

**  My  dear  madam,"  returned  the  Bor- 
derer, "  it  has  been  my  habit  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  hunt  up  Mr,  'They  Say,' 
and  when  I  have  heard  his  views  to  go 
and  lay  my  plans  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. I  have  no  respect  for  'They  Ssy.' 
I  know  the  rascal — he  is  as  completely 
ignorant  of  what  is  really  going  on  as  a 
mole !  Even  if  the  Injun  rascals  do  come 
along,  let  Fairfax  send  down  for  me !  I 
can't  be  neglecting  my  most  important 
affairs  dangling  hereabouts,  and  chopping 
arguments  with  his  Earlship !" 

"Your  affairs?"  persisted  the  lady, 
smiling,  "why,  Captain,  you  have  no 
Inuiness  in  Bellhaven — have  you?" 

The  conversation  was  taking  the  dirao* 
tion  which  the  cunning  Captain  desired. 
He  smiled. 

"Well,,  really,."  he  said,  **I  hardly 
know  how  to  reply  to  you,  my  dear  mad- 
am— to  reply:  without  touching  upon  a 
most  delicate  subject — you  comprehend  ?" 

The  lady  blushed.  What  did  the  soldier 
mean? 

"  It  is  true,."  continued  Captain  Wag- 
ner, "  that  many  people  would  say  I  had 
no  business  whatsoever  to  attend  to  in  Bell- 
haven,  like  merchants,  and  shopkeepers, 
lawyers,  and  all  that  small  fry,  who  an 
thinking  all  the  time  of  money  and  noth- 
ing else — not  like  us-  soldiers,  of  honour 
and  glory,,  and — hem  ! — love." 

"Of— love t"  asked  Mrs.  Butterton, 
faintly.    What  eouJd  the  Captain  meant 

"I  would  not  refer  to  these  matters 
with  any  one  else,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
the  worthy,  edging  his  chair  across  to 
Mrs.  Butterton's  side  and  speaking  in 
low,  confidential  tones,  "but  you  are  my 
good  friend,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
—the  lady." 

"  The  lady  — ?"  And  Mrs.  Butterton's 
voice  died  away  in  her  throat. 

"The  fair  Emmelina,  your  friend," 
whispered  the  Captain,  bending  over. 
But  his  companion's  agitation  made  her 
turn  away  her  head — she  could  not  reply. 

"Miss  Emmelina,"  continued  the  sub- 
tle campaigner  in  the  same  confidential 
tone,  "  is,  it  is  true,  past  the  bloom  of 
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yoaib.  She  is  nearly  my  own  age,  in- 
deed, I  fancy,  and  this  might  seem  to  many 
persons  an  objection.  But  is  it  really 
SQch?  I  am  tired,  my  dear  madam,  of 
your  school-girls  and  young  Misses— your 
sweet  young  creatures,  full  of  sentiment 
and  romance — who  clasp  their  hands 
when  they  look  at  the  moon,  and  read 
poetry  verses  and  say,  '  Ob,  how  beauti- 
ful r  I  don't  say  I  never  admired  'em, 
but  I'm  past  all  that,  or  may — a-hem  I  1 
BOW  admire  the  ripe  flower,  not  the  bud — 
I  confess  I  want  a  wife,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  Miss  Emnielina,  your  friend, 
whom  you  have  so  ofVen  praised,  would 
make  a  noble  spouse — and  likes  me  well 
enough  to  give  me  a  fair  start — don't  you 
think  so?— Emmelinal" 

And  the  Captain  scratched  his  nose, 
and  regarded  the  ceiling,  after  this  tender 
exclamation,  with  an  absent  and  pre- 
occupied air,  which  was  very  striking. 

As  to  Mrs.  Butterton,  that  fair  lady  re- 
mained for  some  time  silent — then,  on 
being  again  pressed  by  the  Captain,  re- 
plied that  she  thought — she  had  hoped — 
she— No!  Emmelina  was  not  calculated 
tct  adorn  the  married  state.  No  doubt 
Captain  Wagner  would  think — and  here 
Mrs.  Butterton  assumed  a  tone  meant  for 
hauteur — that  she  was  unjust  and  un- 
friendly. Yet  candour  compelled  her  to 
say  that  she  knew  Emmelina  well,  but 
in  spite  of  a  most  tender  friendship  for 
that  lady,  must  eay  she  was  in  the 
sphere  she  vras  best  calculated  to  fill — 
that  of  an  old  maid.  In  that  sphere, — 
said  Mrs.  Butterton  with  animated  feel- 
ing,— ^Eoimelina  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
She  had  her  little  faults,  such  as  a  pro- 
pensity to  gossip,  a  disposition  to  pry  into 
her  neighbour's  matters,  and  a  talent  for 
adding  to  and  colouring  all  that  she  re- 
peated, which  no  doubt  arose  from  her 
smartness.  She  had  certainly  been  the 
cause  of  that  terrible  fight  at  the  corner 
of  King  street,  where  the  two  lovers  of  her 
corner  neighbour  bruised  each  other  so 
awfully,  and  created  such  a  horrible  scan- 
dal ;  but  she,  Mrs.  Butterton,  was  quite 
sure  that  Emmelina  had  never  expected 
any  such  misfortune  to  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  her  communicating  the  trifle 
which  she  did  to  one  of  the  young  men — 


U  had  given  her  great  pain,  and  she  had 
deeply  regretted  it.  With  these,  and  a 
few  other  little  draw-backs — such  as  an 
undue  love  of  money, — a  disposition  to 
spend  nothing  more  than  she  was  abso- 
lutely compelled  to — and  a  strong  dislike 
and  suspicion  of  every  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  her  particular  church, — she  was 
very  well  in  her  way — as  an  old  maid. 
Out  of  that  condition,  she,  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton, very  greatly  feared  that  Emmelina 
would  not  be  a  very  perfect  character. 
She  was  little  suited  for  a  wife — still  if 
Captain  Wagner  thought  differently,  it 
was  no  affair  of  hera.  She  hoped  be 
would  not  find  out  too  late  the  failings 
in  Emmelina's  character. 

Having  made  this  lengthy  epeecb, 
which  the  Captain  listened  to  with  silent 
attention  and  a  subtle  smile,  Mrs.  Butter^ 
ton  applied  herself  to  her  knitting  in  a 
more  hurried  manner  than  before,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  studied  indiflisrence. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, with  earnest  and  solemn  feeling, 
"  I  thank  you  for  this  interest  in  me,  but 
are  you  not  misled  somewhat  in  your 
estimate  of  the  sweet  Emmelina,  by  the 
opinions  of  those  persons  who  dislike 
her  ?  Are  the  fair  sex  at  all  given  to  goe- 
sip?  1  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  it,  my 
dear  madam  I  I  will  never  credit  the  as- 
sertion I  True,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
when  they  get  to  be  old  women— -even 
after  the  tender  and  still  blooming  age 
of  twenty-five,— they  experience  the  ex- 
tremest  pleasure  in  the  circulation  of  in- 
telligence about  their  friends.  The  ir- 
reverent and  low-minded  individual  who 
made  this  statement  in  my  hearing,  ad- 
ded, that  the  truth  was  so  dear  to  these 
angelic  newscarriers,  that  much  of  their 
existence  was  heroically  and  fondly  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  decking  it  in  bright 
apparel,  and  presenting  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  forcibly  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  chose  who  made  its  acquaintance.  'The 
poor,  plain  maiden  Truth,'  this  wretched 
person  added,  'scarcely  knew  herself 
when  she  was  thus  pranked  out;  and 
none  of  her  old  friends  could  recognise 
her.'  Now,  all  these  base  insinuations  I 
abhor  and  utterly  reject  and  despise  I  At- 
tribute to  the  fair  eex  any  such  poor,  nai^ 
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row  conduct? — ^regard  them  as  labouring 
under  this  *  disease,*  as  the  low  fellow 
worded  it— as  the  victims  of  a  sickly 
craving ?  Never!  never!  I  don't  re- 
spect the  man  who  allows  his  mind  to  be 
filled  with  each  base  prejudices !  What ! 
madam?  Acknowledge  that  the  beaoti- 
fbl  and  superior  sex — the  better  half  of 
human  beings — ^fritter  away  their  time 
and  intellect  on  little  smirking  gossip  and 
tittle-tattle !  Believe  that  they  go  round 
and  smile  and  whisper,  and  stal^  people 
in  secret  behind  their  backs — and  when* 
they  meet  them  afterwards,  squeeze  their 
hands  and  look  into  their  eyes  with  ten- 
der friendship!  Believe  that  when  the 
female  mind  should  grow  in  dignity  and 
sweetness,  that  it  only  waxes  smaller  and 
more  narrow— festering  away  into  nods 
«nd  smirks,  and  '  guggle— guggle— gug- 
gle— whish  — sh — sh — sh  1'  beneath  the 
breath !  Credit  this  statement,  madam ! — 
think  thus  of  the  ladies  I — never !  never! 
The  cynical  and  sneering  may  believe  it, 
bat  Captain  Julius  Wagner  ?    Never !" 

The  worthy  uttered  these  indignant 
words  with  such  solemnity  and  emphasis 
that  Mrs.  Butterton  experienced  a  senti- 
ment of  admiration  for  the  speaker  and 
his  lofty  views,  amounting  almost  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

What  he  said  of  women  was  quite 
worthy  of  his  generous  and  liberal  henrt, 
she  replied,  and  did  him  honour.  It  was 
rare  to  find  a  gentleman  so  magnanimous 
toward  the  fair  sex,  and  she  would  not 
have  him  think  that  she  intended  to  speak 
harshly  of  her  friend  Emmelina.  She 
had  alluded  to  those  little  foibles  in  her 
character,  without  the  least  intention  or 
desire  of  doing  her  injustice — and  per- 
haps she  was  mistaken  in  her.  It  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  accom- 
plish, to  become  fVee  from  every  failing — 
«nd  Emmelina  was,  perhaps,  no  worse 
than  many  others. 

*'  Again  I  thank  you,  my  dear  madam,'' 
sud  the  Captain,  ^  you  are  a  friend  in- 
deed !  But  let  me  ask  if  there  is  not  a 
chance  of  all  these  little  foibles  disap- 
pearing after  matrimony — I  mean  in  case 
I  were  to  become  the  happy — hum ! — 
possessor  of  the  beauteous  Emmelina? 
I  have  frequently  observed  this  singular 


change.  There  was  my  friend,  Dick 
Thonderguste — he  married  a  perfect  vixen, 
and  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  Wag- 
ner, that  in  six  months  you  wouldn't  have 
known  her — she  was  so  meek  and  mild ! 
There,  again,  was  my  old  playmate, 
Charley  Ryan,  who  always  smiled  when 
people  got  angry.  He  married  his  cousin, 
a  quiet,  sunny  little  thing,  who  seemed 
as  guod-natured  and  soft  as  a  May  morn- 
ing. And  what  was  the  consequence? 
In  a  year,  madam,  Mrs.  Ryan  was  a  tar- 
tar— ^yes,  a  terror  to  her  household,  in- 
cluding Charley!  I  never  dared  to  go 
and  see  him — she  looked  so  black  at  me. 
I  would  sometimes  call  on  Charley  when 
I  knew  she  was  out ;  but  when  her  foot- 
step was  heard  on  the  porch,  I  would 
take  my  hat  unconsciously,  wring  Char- 
ley's hand  with  deep  commiseration,  and 
get  off,  if  possible,  without  meeting  the 
lady.  You  see  I  was  afraid  of  her — of 
that  timid  little  thing ! — I,  Captain  Long- 
knife  ! — ^and  all  this  has  induced  me  to 
suppose  that  marriage  frequently  changes 
the  fair  sex.  Don't  you  tiiink  so,  my 
dear  madam  ? — and  might  it  not  change 
Emmelina?— JBmmelina !" 

And  the  worthy  again  gazed  at  the 
ceiling. 

"  It  may,"  said  Mrs.  Butterton  curtly 
but  sadly  too. 

"  If  I  return  to  my  home  yonder,  how- 
ever," added  the  Captain,  '*  I  shall  take 
with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting, 
madam,  that  I  have  been  of  some  service 
to  you.  It  rejoices  me  to  reflect  that  this 
day  the  town  of  Winchester  has  been 
selected  as  the  county  seat.  I  rejoice 
upon  your  account  wholly,  madam — for 
confidentially  speaking,  I  regard  the  vil- 
lage of  Winchester  as  the  poorest  place 
on  the  habitable  globe.  It  is  a  failure — 
it  always  will  be : — there  are  no  men  of 
public  spirit  there — no  natural  advant- 
ages— and  mark  me  I  there  is  no  future 
for  Winchester!  Stephensburg,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  pearl  of  towns,  the 
diamond  of  villages.  It  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  gigantic  city.  Fairfax  is  a  man 
of  intelligence,  and  he  understood  this, 
and  preferred  Stephensburg.  But  for 
you,  I  should  have  gone  for  it — when,  of 
course,   madam,   it   would    have    been 
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ohosen.  Bat  I  ooald  not  desert  a  friend, 
one  for  whom  I  had  so  great  a — ^ham — 
regard ;  so  real  a — hum — attachment  I  I 
declared  war  against  Fairfax  on  my  own 
private  account — I  went  about  to  see  the 
justices — I  made  a  little  speech — ^itwas 
nothing/'  said  the  Captain,  modestly,  "  a 
mere  series  of  remarks — and  I  beat  his 
Lordship,  ha  I  ha  I  I  say,  my  dear 
madam,  that  if  I  go,  I  shall  take  away 
with  me  this  pleasing  reflection — ^if  I  go/' 

"Why  do  you  got"  said  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton,  fixing  upon  Captain  Wagner  her 
most  significant  glanoo. 

The  Captain  sighed,  and  looked  deeply 
depressed. 

"Because— I  have  not  told  you—"  he 
iud  in  almost  a  whisper,  "  because  there 
is  another  reason,  stronger  than  any  I 
have  given — " 

"  Another  reason  V 

The  Captain  accidentally  secured  one 
of  the  lady's  hands,  which  hung  at  her 
side. 

"  Because  I  have  been  defeated  once, 
madam,  and  am  afraid  to  remain  near 
the  enemy—- like  a  coward  I  afraid  I  Be- 
cause I  am  subjected  to  tl\e  pain  of  see- 
ing what  I  wish  to  possess,  ever  before 
me,  yet  beyond  my  reach !  Because  I 
am  humiliated,  mortified,  lowered  in  my 
own  opinion,  by  finding  myself  distanced  . 
by  a  professor  of  the  frivolous  art  of 
dancing  and  music  playing !" — ^here  the 
Captain  darted  a  terrific  scowl,  full  of 
gloomy  rage,  at  the  unconscious  Monsieur 
Jambot — "and  because  it  does  not  be- 
come a  soldier  to  get  on  his  knees  and 
beg,  or  crouch  like  a  hound  to  be  cut ! 
These,  madam,"  said  Captain  Wagner, 
with  an  air  of  touching  sorrow,  "  are  the 
reasons  which  impel  me  to  leave  this 
ndghbourhood — ^which  drive  me  away 
firom  your  side  I  If  I  thought  this  fair 
hand,  which  I  hold,  cared  to  rest  in  my 
clasp — ^if  I  thought  it  would  not  drop 
mine  like  a  hot— hum— indififerently : — ^if 
I  thought  it  would  retain  me,  when  I  was 
going  away  forever— ihen  I  would  stay, 
for  it  is  my  most  coveted  treasure.  But 
this  is  folly— farewell  I  farewell  I" 

Having  uttered  these  whispered  words 
n  a  tone  of  dignified  misery  and  nnM- 
tering  resolve,  the  Captain  made  a  motion 


to  withdraw  his  hand  and  go.  But  strange! 
— unexpected !— astounding  eventi— event 
wholly  unanticipated  or  thought  of  by 
the  Captain  I— the  hand  which  he  would 
have  released  would  not  suffer  that  cere- 
mony to  be  performed.  With  a  gentle 
pressure  it  retained  the  soldier's— and 
the  owner  of  the  hand  turned  away  her  • 
blushing  countenance— but  not  before  she 
had  bestowed  upon'  her  companion  a 
glance  which  said  as  plainly  as  glance 
could  say:  "If  the  fear  of  defeat  is  all 
•that  you  fear,  you  need  fear  no  longer — 
for  the  enemy  whom  you  are  afraid  of  is 
ready  to  capitulate— the  hand  which  you 
think  cold,  is  ready  to  rest  here,  in  your 
own  for  life  L" 

The  fair  Mrs.  Batterton  may  not  have 
made  use  of  this  elegant  and  graceful 
speech  which  we  have  skilfully  attri- 
buted, therefore,  to  the  "  glance  of  her 
eye"— but  before  the  interview  termi- 
nated, the  overjoyed  Captain  received 
from  the  lady's  lips  the  assurance  that 
she  was  willing  to  become  Mrs.  Captain 
Wagner. 

The  rest  of  the  company  could  not  tell 
what  made  the  Captain's  countenance 
shine  so  resplendently  as  he  finished  his 
punch  at  a  single  gulph— or  why  Mrs. 
Butterton  was  so  gay  and  so  sorrowful 
by  turns. 

We  know  the  meaning  of  the  first  of 
these  emotions— the  second  is  as  simply 
explained.  The  dame  was  looking  with 
pity  at  her  disappointed  suitor,  Monsieur 
Jambot 


XXXYI. 

THB  KARL  AKD  rALOONBRIDGX. 

In  the  large  apartment  at  Greeaway 
Court,  whose  picturesque  decorations — 
stags'  horns,  guns,  old  swords,  and  long 
tapering  rods— were  lit  np  by  the  cheer- 
ful fire-light,,  and  the  more  steady  radi- 
ance of  two  candles  in  the  tall,  silver 
candle-sticks ;  the  £«rl  and  Faloonbridge 
talked  long,  and  on  many  subjects. 

The  young  man  speedily  found  that 
nothing  need  now  detain  him  in  the 
reign.    There  was  no  longer  anyooca- 
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Bion  to  proceed  to  the  far  Soath  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  whither  he  had  promised 
himself  a  trip  with  George,  who  had 
completely  won  his  heart.  The  lands 
which  he  came  to  look  after,  were  all 
laid  down  upon  the  rudely-traced  maps 
which  Lord  Fairfax  spread  before  him : 
his  title  was  secured  beyond  all  ques- 
tion; and  the  slight  quit-rent  only,  a 
mere  nothing,  guaranteed  the  right  of 
property  conclusiyely. 

It  was  then  that,  passing  away  from 
business,  the  host  and  his  guest  conversed 
on  other  things  for  hours— those  long 
hours  of  the  Autumn  night,  which  glide 
by  rapidly  like  joyful  dreams,  for  the 
happy  and  light  hearted,  but  which  lag 
so  drearily  for  those  whose  spirits  are 
oppressed. 

Falcon  bridge  listened  with  a  strange 
interest  to  the  melancholy  tones  of  this 
singular  man.  Every  thing  about  the 
Earl  excited  his  imagination.  Here,  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  the 
Yirginia  wilderness,  he  conversed  with 
one  who  had  once  shone  among  the  most 
splendid  noblemen  of  the  English  Court ; 
who  had  lived  in  the  brilliant  circle  of 
which  Bolingbroke,  and  Somerset,  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  Joseph  Addison  were 
the  ornaments ;  who  had  written  for  the 
"Spectator" — and  been  equally  distin- 
guished in  fashion  and  in  letters : — this 
exile  was  bis  host,  in  the  lonely  mansion, 
and  in  his  melancholy  monologue,  there 
was  an  irresistible  attraction,  a  strange 
spell  which  the  young  man  could  not 
throw  off.  He  leaned  forward  in  his 
ohair  and  gathered  every  word  which 
fell  from  the  grim  lips— every  word  was 
a  new  thought,  a  new  emotion. 

The  gallant  face  of  Falconbridge  had 
in  its  turn  strongly  impressed  the  Earl, 
though  be  exhibited  little  evidence  of  the 
&ctb  We  have  said 'that  his  long  com- 
merce with  the  great  world  had  made 
him  wonderfully  penetrating  in  his  views 
and  judgment  of  character.  He  thus 
oomprehended  quickly  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  conversing.  In  Faloon- 
bridge  he  recognized  an  organization  of 
singular  nobility  and  sincerity.  The 
spirit  breathed  by  the  Almighty  into 
this  clay,  was  plainly  of  extraordinary 


delicacy.  He  understood  the  silent  indi- 
cations of  eye,  and  lip,  and  smile,  and 
gesture — he  saw  in  Uie  nature  of  this 
youth,  who  was  essentially  an  aristo- 
crat, the  truest  and  most  genuine  demoo- 
racy — the;  scorn  of  falsehood ;  the  love  ot 
truth ;  the  pride  of  which  made  him  bow 
only  before  honesty  and  what  was  noble 
and  sincere — all  the  traits  which  go  to 
form  that  lofty  character,  the  true  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Earl  saw  all  this  at  a  single 
glance,  and  watched  with  a  grim  and 
wistful  interest  the  emotions  chasing 
each  other  rapidly  across  the  eloquent 
face.  He  saw  that  he  was  appreciated ; 
and  this  is  always  an  agreeable  convic- 
tion with  men  of  proud,  strong  natures, 
and  original  minds.  The  colloquy  thus 
came  at  last  to  embrace  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects — the  different  worlds  in 
which  the  two  men  had  been  dwellers — 
England  over  the  sea,  and  Virginia  here, 
with  all  that  made  them  what  they  were — 
the  aims  of  noble  manhood,  the  philoso- 
phy of  life — the  past,  the  future — and 
what  lay  beyond  the  future  of  this  world, 
in  the  undiscovered  realm  of  silence. 
These  mortals  who  represented  from  a 
different  point  of  view  a  single  class — 
the  class  of  those  who  take  the  polestar 
Honour  for  their  guide,  and  sail  toward 
the  course  it  points,  through  gloom  and 
tempest,  whether  what  they  sail  in  be  a 
crazy  skiff  or  a  mighty  ship — these  men, 
both  eminent  for  lofty  traits,  for  cultiva- 
ted intellects,  and  noble  instincts,  recog> 
nised  in  each  other  something  strangely 
similar,  and  gave  their  confidence  un- 
asked. 

Falconbridge  spoke  without  reserve  of 
his  life,  his  surroundings  in  the  Lowland, 
his  amu8ements--of  every  thing:  and 
the  Earl  gave  a  picture  in  his  turn  of 
life  in  England,  without,  however,  touch- 
ing upon  his  private  history.  It  was 
only  in  certain  moods,  and  in  presence  of 
such  old  acquaintances  as  Captain  Wag- 
ner, that  the  stern  and  melancholy  noble- 
man threw  off  his  mask  of  cold  reserve. 
His  manner  to  Falconbridge  was  perfeci- 
ly  polite,  but  perfectly  ceremonious  too— 
the  young  man  was  plainly  nothing  more 
to  him  than  a  very  agreeable  stranger. 
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"Yirginia,  Mr.  Falconbridge,"  he  said, 
''is  Eni^laDd  siroplj  under  a  different 
form.  It  18  true  that  our  white  retain- 
ers, essentially  parts  of  the  soil,  are  re- 
placed by  negroes  who  are  legally  serfb 
for  life — but  I  question  which  is  the  hap- 
pier of  these  classes." 

"  I  know  our  servants  are  happy/'  re- 
plied Falconbridge  "and  we  love  them 
as  they  love  us.  I  have  an  old  nurse 
who  is  quite  as  dear  to  me  as  many  of 
my  beloved  relations.  She  nursed  me  in 
my  childhood — ^has  loved  me  in  my  man- 
hood— and  I  am  less  her  master  than  she 
is  my  mistress !  for  she  scolds,  and  repri- 
mands, and  makes  me  do  just  what  she 
pleases.  I  would  rage  at  one  half  she 
says  from  any  man  in  the  world,  however 
much  above  me— but  I  can't  rage  at  her. 
I  love  her  because  I  know  she  loves  me, 
and  I  think  I  would  defend  her  at  the 
peril  of  my  life." 

"  I  really  think  you  would,"  returned 
Lord  Fairfax,  looking  at  the  speaker  with 
grim  interest,  **you  have  a  cordial  na- 
ture Mr.  Falconbridge." 

"  I  dont  regard  my  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject as  at  all  meritorious,  my  Lord.  I 
should  be  more  than  a  heathen  were 
I  not  to  love  the  old  nurse  who  has  loved 
me  so  faithfully.  I  would  see  to  her 
comfort  before  that  of  the  greatest  lady 
in  the  province,  and  would  rather  she 
would  smile  on  me  than  have  his  Excel- 
lency, the  governer,  take  off  his  hat  to 
me.  That  would  seem  very  simple  to 
you  if  you  knew  how  she  has  loved  and 
cherished  me." 

"I  can  understand,"  said  the  Earl 
with  the  same  melancholy  smile.  '*  Tou 
are  a  perfect  democrat,  and  would  rather 
talk  with  some  old  '  Colonel '  on  Tide- 
water than  with  the  greatest  Duke  of 
England." 

**  You  are  laughing  at  me,  my  Lord," 
said  Falconbridge.  "What  would  a 
Duke  take  the  trouble  to  talk  with  me 
for? 

"There  might  be  no  inequality,"  re- 
turned the  Earl.  "I  mean  Mr.  Fal- 
conbridge that  in  England  there  is  a 
Tery  absurd  mode  of  viewing  the  people 
of  the  American  provinces.    They  are 


regarded  as  persons  of  an  inferior  race, 
which  is  simply  nonsense.  A  Tery  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  Colonies  here 
are  either  descended  from  our  nobility — 
the  sons  and  grand-sons  it  may  be  of 
"younger  sons,"  but  of  course  no  lees 
inheriting  the  family  blood — or  they  are 
the  offshoots  of  that  "  untitled  nobility," 
as  they  have  been  called,  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England.  This  class,  sir, 
is  after  all  the  real  strength  of  the 
British  Empire:— our  peerage  is  the 
flower,  simply  of  the  vigorous  plant 
What  matter  if  a  coronet,  or  noble  order, 
does  not  decorate  these  men  7  They  are 
the  life-blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  body — 
the  foremost  men  of  all  this  world,  as 
Shakspeare  writes  it — and  the  time  may 
come  when  our  exhausted  stem  will  look 
with  pride  upon  its  flourishing  offshoots, 
growing  in  the  soil  of  the  west.  Thus 
sir,"  added  the  Earl  gravely,  "I  may  now 
have  the  honour  of  conversing  with  a 
young  nobleman  above  my  ovm  poor 
rank^ne  who  is  such  by  right  of  blood, 
if  not  by  title." 

Falconbridge  laughed  as  he  listened  to 
this  grave  statement. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  flatter  me,  my  Lord," 
he  replied,  "  we  are  only  gentlemen — 
that  much  I  think  we  really  are." 

"Gentlemen I"  returned  the  Earl,  "only 
gentlemen  ?  My  dear  Mr.  Falconbridge 
you  will  find,  as  you  go  on  in  life,  that 
this  is  an  unpbilosophical  phrase.  It  is 
no  slight  task  to  be  "  only  "  this.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  gentleman  than  a  lord  who 
is  none— and  the  greatest  lord  can  be  no 
more.  I  pray  that  the  historian  of  my 
life,  if  I  shall  have  one,  may  give  me 
that  noble  title  only.  'Tis  my  sole  ambi 
tion,  sir — ^I  crave  no  more.  My  life  has 
been  troubled  and  unhappy — ^my  fortune 
adverse.  I  am  growing  old  in  a  for- 
eign land — alone  in  this  wilderness  after 
living  at  the  finest  Conrt  in  Europe — but 
this  does  not  afflict  me  very  greatly,  'tis 
a  matter  of  small  importance — if  my 
'scutcheon  is  untarnished,  my  name  free 
from  all  stain,  I  shall  think  myself  for- 
tunate and  happy." 

There  was  something  so  noble  and 
moving  in  the  melancholy  earnestness  of 
the   speaker,  that  Falconbridge  unoon- 
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ecioQsly  stretched  out  bis  hand.  The 
Earl  pressed  it  grayely  and  said : 

**  I  take  your  hand  as  'tis  offered,  sir — 
as  the  hand  of  an  honest  gentleman, 
Buch  as  I  have  spoken  of— and  now,  sir, 
I  will  no  longer  detain  you  with  my  talk. 
You  are  young  and  must  require  rest— 
and  I  too  am  weary  after  this  annoying 
day,  in  which  I  haye  filled  a  position 
which  18  far  from  agreeable  to  me." 

With  these  words  the  Earl  rang  his 
little  bell,  which  was  promptly  answered 
by  the  appearance  of  the  old  body-ser- 
Tant,  and  with  grave  inclinations  the  two 
men  separated. 

The  £arl  sat  down  in  his  carved  chair, 
aa  the  door  closed,  and  leaning  his  pale 
face  upon  his  hand,  mused  long  and 
moodily.  At  last  he  rose  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  muttered : 

*'  The  eyes  and  lips  of  this  youth  have 
a  singular  effect  upon  me — they  are 
wonderfully  similar — ^wonderfully.  Well, 
well,  I  have  arranged  an  idle  trap  for 
him  yonder.  He  must  see*it — and  I  will 
question  him.  Folly  1  folly !  but  what  is 
Hfe,  but  a  tissue  of  folly  V* 

And  Lord  Fairfax  slowly  lefl  the  apart- 
ment. 


XXXVII. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Falconbridge  found  a  cheerful  fire 
burning  in  the  wide  fire-place  of  his 
sleeping  apartment,  for  the  November 
nights  were  growing  cold,'  and  rendered 
it  necessary. 

Old  John  saw  that  all  was  disposed 
agreeably  for  his  master's  guest,  and 
then  respectfully  edging  toward  the  door, 
quietly  disappeared.  Falconbridge  was 
left  alone,  seated  in  front  of  the  fire, 
into  which  he  gazed  long,  with  thought- 
fol  eyes.  His  mind  bad  been  filled  with 
new  emotions  lately — his  life  subjected 
to  many  novel  influences.  The  beauti- 
ful wuman — the  melancholy  nobleman — 
the  jovial  Borderer — the  wild  region, 
into  which  he  bad  been  so  grimly  wel- 
comed by  the  Indian  assault — all  these 
personages  and  ol^ects  had  flooded  his 


life  with  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
were  now  the  subject  of  his  yague 
reverie. 

From  time  to  time  a  smile  would  flit 
over  the  handsome  features  of  the  young 
man ;  and  then  a  frown  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pity  would  succeed.  Miss  Argal 
was  the  origin  of  the  happy  smile— the 
strange  letter  of  the  mad  lover  who  had 
killed  himself,  caused  the  frown  and  the 
commiserating  shadow. 

Falconbridge  mused  thus  for  more  than 
an  hour,  taking  no  notice  of  the  patter- 
ing drops  which  fell  down  from  the  wax 
candle  on  the  silver  candlestick, — with- 
out observing  that  the  fire  was  dying 
out-,  and  that  the  dimly-lit  apartment  be- 
gan to  grow  chill,  as  well  as  to  assume  a 
weird,  ghost-like  appearance  in  the  fiiok- 
ering  light  of  the  single  candle.  As  the 
light  wavered  to  and  fro,  immense  shad- 
ows chased  each  other  across  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling ;  a  melancholy  '*  death- 
watch''  tapped  in  the  wainscotting ;  and 
a  bough  of  one  of  the  trees  creaked 
nervously  against  the  pane  of  the  win- 
dow. A  fanciful  imagination  might 
have  seen  shadowy  faces,  peering  in 
through  the  dim  panes,  or  fancied  that 
goblin  fingers  were  tugging  at  the  grat- 
ing bells  in  the  old  belfries. 

Falconbridge  beard  all  these  weird, 
low  sounds,  but  did  not  heed  them  ;  he 
pursued  his  reverie.  But  finally  his 
meditations  came  to  an  end — be  banish- 
ed them  from  his  mind,  and  drawing  a 
long  breath,  rose  erect,  and  looked  around 
him.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  picture 
hanging  above  the  mantlepiece,  he  al- 
most recoiled. 

It  represented  a  gentleman  of  about 
twenty -five,  clad  in  an  elegant  costume, 
covered  with  embroidery.  The  white 
hand,  half  covered  with  lace,  was  tlirust 
into  the  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  the  tigure 
was  erect  and  prwud.  The  strange  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  impressed 
the  young  man  so  strongly  was  the  start- 
ling resemblance  which  the  portrait — for 
such  it  plainly  was — bore  to  himself.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  resemblance,  as  a 
perfect  copy  of  his  own  features.  No 
trait  was  different,  no  detail  wanting. 
The  clear  eyes,  large,  frank,  filled  with 
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Bmiling  pride;  the  clearly  defined  lips 
expressing  eqaal  resolution  and  good 
humour ;  the  raised  head,  the  smooth 
forehead,  the  hrowii  curling  hair— all 
"was  identical  with  the  traits  of  the  real 
man.  Had  the  picture  descended  from 
the  canvass  into  the  apartment,  and 
any  one  been  asked  which  was  Falcon- 
bridge,  which  the  other,  he  would  haye 
found  it  impossible  to  decide. 

The  young  man's  astonishment  was 
80  great  that  he  remained  for  a  long 
time  gazing  with  deep  wonder,  and  in 
silence  upon  the  picture.  Then  taking 
the  candle  from  the  table  he  held  it 
above  his  head,  so  that  the  light  fell  in 
a  clear  stream  upon  the  portrait,  and 
muttered: 

**Why  that's  no  picture!  'Tis  my 
other  self  I" 

He  sat  down  again,  but  could  not  re- 
move his  eyes  from  the  strange  portrait 
Could  it  possibly  have  hung  there,  when 
he  occupied  the  room  before,  without  at- 
tracting his  attention?  He  could  not 
believe  it.  Why  then  had  it  been  hung 
up  since  ?  Had  Lord  Fairfax  placed  it 
there?  Was  it  intended  to  attract  his 
notice  ?  Whom  could  it  be  ? — what  orig- 
inal sat  for  it?  It  was  plainly  no  recent 
picture — whence  did  it  come,  and  why 
was  it  here,  in  his  chamber,  with  its 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  that  motionless 
stare? 

The  young  man's  mind  was  filled  with 
conflicting  thoughts.  He  could  arrive 
at  no  conclusion — the  strange  picture 
was  as  absolute  a  mystery  to  him  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  as  when  his  eyes  first 
fell  upon  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  clock  on  the 
stairway  struck  itodve !  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly, that  Falconbridge,  finding  the 
apartment  grow  cold,  retired  to  sleep. 
The  strange  copy  of  himself  followed 
him  in  his  dreams — the  eyes  shone  on 
him  in  slumber,  as  when  awake. 

He  slept  uneasily,  and  started  more 
than  once — but  finally  toward  daybreak 
fell  into  a  sweet  and  soothing  slumber, 
which  was  undisturbed  by  the  haunting 
eyes.  From  his  murmured  words  and 
smiles,  it  was  plain  that  the  young  man 
WHS  dreaming  of  his  home  in  the  Low- 


lands. His  strange  past,  the  stranger 
picture,  the  life  around  him,  had  all  dis- 
appeared: he  was  far  away  from  the 
valley  and  the  mountains — in  his  own 
land  again. 

When  he  woke,  and  saw  the  bright 
sun  streaming  in,  he  smiled  and  welcom- 
ed it.  Then  a  sudden  movement  proved 
that  he  recalled  the  night  before.  He 
turned  his  head  quickly. 

There  was  the  picture. 


XXXVIII. 

THl  OLTMPIAN  IRK  OF  CAPTAIN  LONGKNIR. 

Captain  Wagner  had  just  mounted  In- 
junhater  and,  happy,  triumphant,  his 
chin  in  the  air,  was  about  to  set  out  from 
the  Ordinary  for  Greenway  Court,  when 
all  at  once  Falconbridge  emerged  from 
the  forest,  and  galloped  toward  him. 

He  rode  one  of  Fairfax's  horses,  whose 
speed  he  had  well  tested,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl,  and  in 
the  bright  morning  sun  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 

'*  Whither  bound,  comrade?"  said  the 
Captain  reining  in  the  active  Injunhater, 
"you  come  on  like  a  thunderbolt!" 

"  I  am  a  very  harmless  one.  Captain," 
returned  Falconbridge,  "and  the  Ordi- 
nary is  my  mark." 

"  You  are  from  Qreenway  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Any  news  ?" 

"None  at  all — his  Lordship  whom  I 
left  a  short  time  ago  is  quite  well." 

"  He  always  is  that,  or  the  devil  take 
it !  He  rides  over  the  mountains  enough 
to  make  any  body  well  and  strong.  You 
had  a  pleasant  time  ?" 

"  Very  pleasant." 

"And  a  sound  night's  rest,  doubt- 
less?" 

"  Well,  yes— I  slept  well  enough :  but 
a  strange  thing  happened." 

"Strange?  What  was  that?  Bid 
you  have  any  more  visions  ?" 

"  No,  Captain,  but  I  saw  myself." 

"Saw  yourself?  Oh,  you  mean  yon 
were  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  looking 
into  a  mirror,  of  which  there  are  not  so 
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niMij  in  this  region.  Well,  oompaDion, 
when  one's  as  good  looking  a  fellow  as 
700  are,  that's  not  unnatural,  or  may 
the  devil  take  itr 

**  I  did  not  say  that  I  saw  myself  in 
a  mirror — I  was  on  canTass/' 

"  On  canyass  1" 

«*  Yes,  my  actual  self.  Captain  l" 

And  Falconbridge  described  the  por- 
trait, the  manner  in  which  he  had  seen 
it,  and  the  effect  which  it  had  produced 
apon  him. 

"Strange  enough,'^  said  the  soldier: 
"and  did  you  mention  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship?" 

"lie  alluded  to  it  himself  at  break- 
iast,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  slept  well 
with  this  second  nocturnal  visitor — yon 
remember  the  first  ?" 

"Yes,  companion,  and  what  was  the 
explanation  V 

"  A  very  simple  one.  His  Lordship 
had  placed  the  picture  there  as  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  me.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  long 
dead — and  my  resemblance,  he  said,  to 
this  friend,  had  impressed  him,  upon  our 
Tory  first  meeting.'^ 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "all  that's 
▼ery  interesting  and  striking.  I  never 
saw  the  picture,  but  mean,  as  soon  as  I 
arrive,  to  go  up  stairs  and  look  at  it. 
Did  you  arrange  your  business  ?" 

"  In  half  an  hour.  I  need  not  have 
oome  from  the  Low  country  hither." 

"  And  you  return  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  imagine  so.  Captain," 
said  Falconbridge  with  some  hesitation, 
"  before  very  long." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  Captain 
Wagner's  apparently  unfriendly  reply. 
"  I  think  of  going  down  to  see  Gooch, 
who,  I'm  told,  sails  for  England  in  the 
spring,  and  we  might  jog  along  to- 
gether.'^ 

"  Then  you  have  business  with  Goy- 
ernor  Gooch  ?" 

"  Yes — about  my  lands." 

And  Captain  Wagner  gave  a  twist  to 
his  mustache,  which  made  that  decora- 
tion stand  out  prominently  from  his  mar- 
tial countenance. 

"  I  ovm,  or  shall  very  soon  own,  my 
dear  comrade,   some   of   the   prettiest 


pieces  of  ground  in  the  Virginia  valley. 
I  will  be  mysterious,  I  will  shirk  tiie 
subject  for  the  present,  but  I  have  said 
what  I  have  said,"  added  the  soldier  in 
a  determined  voice,  as  though  some  op- 
ponent disputed  his  statement.  "My 
property  lies  in  and  around  the  town  of 
Winchester — a  noble  place,  Falconbridge, 
the  pearl  of  the  entire  universe.'  It  is 
my  intention  to  make  Gooch  build  a  fort 
there,  appoint  me  commandant,  and 
commission  mo  generalissimo  of  the  fron- 
tier." 

"  Oh  I  really  ?   But  he  could  do  worse." 

"Thank  you,  comrade — and  to  be 
frank,  I  agree  with  you.  Onoo  oommad- 
ant  of  an  armed  post,  lot  me  hear  of  the 
rascally  Injuns  daring  to  set  foot  on  my 
ground  I  Let  me  hear  that  any  of  the 
copper-nosed  scoundrels  think  of  coming 
to  the  place  or  the  neighbourhood!  I'll 
march  on  'em,  and  exterminate  'em  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  I  I  will  make  the 
Opequon  and  Lost  River  run  with  their 
blood  I  I  \^  ill  choke  those  streams  with 
their  miserable  carcasses,  as  I'm  told  Ju- 
lius Caosar  did  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon in  Africa  I  I'll  cut  *em  into  slices, 
and  fry,  and  eat  'em  !  If  I  don't  I'm  a 
dandy,  Falconbridge  I" 

With  which  words,  the  Captain  assum- 
ed a  terrific  frown,  made  a  farewell 
sign  to  his  eompanion,  and  setting  spur 
to  Injunhater,  went  on  toward  Green- 
way. 

Falconbridge  laughed,  and  dismount- 
ing, gave  his  horse  into  the  hands  of  an 
ostler,  directing  him  to  lead  the  animal 
back  in  the  afternoon  to  Greenway. 
Then  he  ordered  his  own  horse.  Sir  John, 
to  be  saddled,  and  was  ere  long  curbing 
that  intelligent  quadruped,  with  a  joy- 
ous hand. 

To  his  enquiries  regarding  the  Wizard, 
his  daughter,  and  George,  Mrs.  Butter^ 
ton  replied  that  all  three  persons  had 
set  out  some  hours  before  on  their  return 
to  the  fort  mountain — George  riding  his 
sorrel,  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  oc- 
cupying the  landlord's  sole  yehide.  It 
was  very  plain,  added  the  dame  that 
Mr.  George  was  a  friend  of  theirs. 

Replying  to  this  significant  obserya- 
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iion  with  a  smile  only,  ftDd  salutiDg  the 
lady  with  a  low  incliDatiun,  Faloon- 
bridge  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  for 
Mr.  Argal's. 

He  had  not  seen  Miss  Argnl  for  almoet 
a  whole— day. 


XXXIX. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THB  END. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  these 
scenes,  when  as  Falconbridge  arrived 
one  morning  in  sight  of  Mr.  ArgaPs  he 
saw,  affixed  to  the  drooping  boughs  of  an 
elm,  in  the  midst  of  many  hounds,  the 
large  chestnut,  which  was  the  favourite 
riding  horse  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

As  the  young  man  entered  he  saw  the 
Earl,  who  wore  his  hunting  costume, 
seated  near  Miss  Argal,  and  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  her.  Mr.  Ar- 
gal  was  not  visible. 

The  young  lady  did  not  seem  oveijoy- 
ed  at  his  appearance — indeed  her  greet- 
ing was  rather  cool  than  warm.  It  was 
no  more  than  she  would  have  bestowed 
upon  a  common  acquaintance — and  al- 
though the  nice  sense  of  delicacy  pos- 
BMsed  by  Falconbridge  led  him  to  ap- 
prove of  this  reserve  in  the  abstract,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
something  more  than  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  actuated  the  young  lady  in 
her  demeanor  toward  him. 

He  had  caught,  indeed,  as  he  entered, 
one  of  those  strangely  fascinating  glances 
fixed  upon  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  circum- 
stance, trifling  as  it  was,  made  his  heart 
sink  unconsciously.  It  was  folly,  he  re- 
flected, to  expect  a  young  lady,  because 
she  had  plighted  her  word  to  one  gentle- 
man, to  assume  toward  all  others  an  air 
of  coldness  and  indifierence ;  but  none 
the  less  did  the  electric  smile  which  Miss 
Argal  had  directed  toward  the  Earl  make 
the  pulse  of  Falconbridge  throb  with 
disquiet,  and  his  brow  contract. 

Lord  Fairfax  rose  courteously  and 
greeted  the  young  man  with  grave  po- 
liteness. 

"Qive   yoa   good   day,    Mr.  Falcon- 


bridge," he  sdd  ;  ''  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  again.'' 

"  Many  thanks,  my  Lord, — ^I  trust  yoa 
are  well." 

''Perfectly,  sir.  I  am  always  well 
when  I  move  about,  as  I  bare  beesi  doing 
now  since  daybreak." 

"  You  have  been  hunting,  I  imagine, 
from  your  dress." 

"  Yes,  all  the  morning.  I  had  a  chase 
after  a  deer  but  made  nothing  of  it.  It 
led  me  some  miles  to  the  west,  and  I 
stopped  here  to  see  Mr.  Argal  and  his 
family.  I  believe  they  are  friends  of 
yours,  are  they  not,  sir  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes — is  not  that  true.  Miss  Ber- 
tha ?"  said  Falconbridge  smiling. 

**  Certainly,  sir,  we  are  friends,"  was 
the  young  lady's  reply.  But  the  expree- 
sion  of  the  face  seemed  to  say,  '*  that  is 
all" — in  her  voice  there  was  something 
strange  and  indescribable ;  but  its  tones 
were  plainly  altered. 

The  quick  ear  of  Falconbridge,  sharp- 
ened and  rendered  nervously  acute  by 
the  depth  of  his  infatuation,  did  not  fail 
to  mark  the  change.  The  furrow  in  his 
brow  became  deeper,  and  he  fixed  upon 
the  young  lady  one  of  those  clear  and 
searching  glances  which  aim  at  reading 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  them. 

The  tone  in  which  Miss  Argal  had 
spoken  was  either  ticcidental,  or  she 
thought  that  she  bad  gone  too  fiar.  The 
indifferent,  almost  cold  expression  disap- 
peared from  her  eyes — the  beautiful  faee 
broke  into  smiles,  and  holding  out  her 
hand,  she  said : 

"  Friends  should  treat  each  other  more 
kindly  than  you  do  us,  Mr.  Falconbridge 
— I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  very  long 
while!" 

And  with  this  ambiguous  speech  which 
conveyed  the  idea  to  L«)rd  Fairfax  that 
the  young  man  had  not  called  for  a 
month — but  to  him,  the  meaning  that 
iweidy-four  hours  was  a  "  very  long 
while"  for  him  to  be  away  from  her, — 
the  young  lady  bestowed  upon  Falcon- 
bridge a  new  edition  of  the  glance  at 
the  Earl  which  he  had  intercepted  on 
his  entrance. 

'*At  your   age,    Mr.    Fakonbridge^" 
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said  tbe  Earl  with  his  weary  smile,  ''  I 
would  have  mode  many  visits  to  Mr. 
Argal's  here,  especially  if  I  were  detain- 
ed, as  I  believe  you  are,  sir,  at  that  dull 
old  Ordinary  yonder.  Pray  leave  it  and 
come  and  stay  at  Qreenway  Court  as 
long  as  your  affairs  engage  you  in  the 
region,  sir.  It  is  really  inhospitable  in 
me  to  permit  a  gentleman  like  yourself 
to  thus  tarry  at  a  roadside  tavern,  so 
near  my  house.^'' 

Falconbridge  inclined  his  head  conr- 
teooaly  and  replied : 

^*  Blany  thanks  to  your  Lordship.  But 
I  shall  soon  return  now — I  have  been 
away  too  long  already  from  home.'' 

"Ah,  that  need  not  draw  yon,  I 
fimoy,''  said  the  Earl  smiling ;  **  when  a 
young  signeur  goes  on  his  travels  in  Eu- 
rope, we  are  accustomed  to  give  tiim  the 
length  of  his  tether." 

The  young  man  smiled  in  return,  and 
shaking  his  bead  replied : 

''  That  may  be  true  of  young  signeurs, 
as  you  say,  my  Lord,  but  I  am  not  such 
a  person.  My  father  is  in  straitened 
droamstances,  although  we  live  well, 
and  requires  my  assistance.  I  must  go 
back  soon,  and  shall  hardly  find  it  worth 
the  while  to  change  my  quarters  for  so 
siiori  a  time.'' 

The  Earl  acquiesced  in  this  decision 
by  gravely  inclining  his  head,  and  then 
taming  to  the  young  lady  said: 

"  Do  you  expect  your  father  to  return 
this  morning.  Miss  Argal?  I  now  re- 
member that  he  desires  to  consult  me 
upon  some  land  business,  and  my  visit 
may  save  him  trouble." 

"  Ah,  he  will  soon  return,  my  Lord," 
was  the  reply ;  '*  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
stay  long." 

**  I  will  wait  then,  madam." 

And  the  Ejirl  resumed  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  half  risen.  He  did  not 
look  at  Falconbridge.  The  expression  of 
the  young  man's  countenance  would  have 
surprised  him.  lie  was  gazing  at  Miss 
Argal  with  unaffected  astohishment — 
and  he  had  abundant  reason  for  doing 
80.  Mr.  Argal  had  announced  in  his 
presence  on  the  evening  before  that  bu- 
siness of  importance  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  Maryland,  and  had  begged 
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the  young  man  to  be  as  much  vrith  hta 
daughter  as  he  found  it  convenient — it 
would  relieve  his  mind.  He  had  gone  on 
the  journey  which  would  occupy  two 
days  perhaps — and  now  Falconbridge 
heard  tbe  assurance  given  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax by  his  hostess  that  her  father  would 
"  soon  return,*'  that  he  "  would  not  stay 
long" — as  though  he  had  ridden  out  for 
an  hour  simply. 

We  shall  do  Miss  Argal  the  justice  to 
say,  that  no  sooner  had  she  uttered  the 
words,  than  she  blushed  and  seemed  to 
regret  them.  She  darted  a  rapid  glance 
at  Falconbridge,  played  with  the  ribbon 
at  her  belt,  turned  carelessly  a  handsome 
bracelet  on  her  plump  round  arm — and 
ended  by  winding  around  her  finger 
with  graceful  indifference  one  of  the 
profuse  curls  of  her  raven  hair. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment;  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  said : 

"  Perhaps,  I  have  unintentionally  mis- 
led you,  my  Lord.  I  now  remember  that 
my  father  has  ridden  to  some  distance, 
and  may  not  return  until  night  If  your 
Lordship,  however,  will  remain  until  the 
evening,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  lonely." 

"I  regret  that  'tis  impossible.  Miss 
Argal.  I  promised  to  leave  a  deed  which 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  for  a  new  settler  in 
the  region,  who  will  call  for  it.  If  my 
body-servant  were  with  me,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  when  I  hunt,  I  might  com- 
ply with  your  most  obliging  request." 

The  young  lady  turned  the  bracelet 
round  again  on  the  plump  white  arm, 
beat  the  floor  with  her  foot,  and  then 
said: 

"  Our  servants  are  all  away ;  but  Mr. 
Falconbridge  might  take  it  for  you,  my 
Lord.    He  might  then  return — *' 

The  mark  was  overshot.  Lord  Fair- 
fax rewarded  the  proposition  with  an  un- 
mistakable stare  of  astonishment,  and 
did  not  immediately  reply.  As  to  Fal- 
conbridge, his  face  turned  crimson,  and 
from  his  eyes  darted  one  of  those  flashes 
which  at  times  indicated  how  dangerous 
he  was  when  aroused. 

"That  is— I  mean—"  said  Miss  Ar- 
gal with  some  agitation,  *'  I  meant  that 
your  Lordship  might  be  worn  out  with 
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liitigae— yon  might  be  greatly  in  need  of 
reat-— and  as  all  oar  Beryants  are  in  the 
woods,  I  thought  I  might  treat  Mr.  Fal- 
oonbridge,  as  a  friend, — ^without  cere- 
moDy.  If  I  have  offended  you,  pray 
pardon  me,"  added  the  young  lady  fix- 
ing upon  the  younger  of  the  two  her 
saddest  and  most  beseeching  glance.  "  I 
am  Tory  young  and  inexperienced — I 
did  not  think — if  I  have  shocked  you—" 

And  turning  away  her  head,  Miss  Ar- 
gal  seemed  OTorcome  with  emotion. 

The  young  man  no  longer  betrayed 
any  anger.  There  was  nothing  but  sad- 
ness now  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  reply 
for  some  moments;  when  he  did  speak  it 
was  only  to  say : 

"  I  freely  pardon  any  apparent  slight. 
Miss  Argal — ^I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean 
any — as  I  am  sure  that  his  Lordship 
feels  that  I  would  willingly  spare  him 
fatigue  were  he  greatly  exhausted — " 

"No,  no,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  "by  no 
means.  I  am  quite  rested,  and  feel  as 
fresh  as  possible." 

"  But  you  think  my  conduct  unbecom- 
ing, my  Lord,"  murmured  the  young 
lady,  "to  treat  Mr.  Falconbridge  with 
snoh  rudeness  and  want  of  ceremony — 
I  fear  you  despise  me — " 

The  cloud  disappeared  from  the  brow 
of  the  Earl.  That  voice  of  subtle  and 
wonderful  melody  dissipated  all  the  dis- 
pleasure which  he  bad  felt,  if  the  word 
may  be  applied,  to  his  reception  of  the 
young  lady's  strange  proposal.  Indeed 
he  seemed  fully  under  the  spell  of  her 
beauty,  and  had  more  than  once  display- 
ed during  the  progress  of  their  interview 
th&t  admiration  which  he  had  conceived 
for  her  on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
— and  which  lingering  unknown  to  him, 
in  the  depths  of  his  nature,  had  come 
at  last  to  be  something   more  than  a 


vague  sentiment  of  pleasure  in  her  ao- 
ciety. 

As  she  spoke  now,  or  rather  murmur- 
ed in  her  low  sweet  voice  those  words, 
"  I  fear  you  will  despise  me,"  all  traces 
of  displeasure  disappeared,  as  we  have 
said,  from  his  countenance,  and  the  cold 
swarthy  face  almost  glowed : — ^that  dark 
eye  shone  strangely. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Argal,"  he  said  with 
something  approaching  earnest  feeling, 
"  I  pray  you  do  not  think  so  very  seri- 
ously of  a  trifle — I  am  sure  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge  so  regards  it.  If  people  were 
despised,  for  every  little  mistake,  the 
world  would  be  a  terrible  palce  to  live  in. 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  take  such  a  view  of 
it.  'Twas  nothing, — mere  thoughtlessnees 
I  am  sure.  And  now  I  am  constrained 
to  leave  you.  Pray  present  my  regards 
to  your  father  on  his  return,  and  beg 
him  to  call  on  me  at  my  house.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  shall  feel  honoured  should 
you  choose  to  accompany  him — at  any 
time." 

With  these  words.  Lord  Fairfax  bowed 
low,  and  left  the  apartment.  Falcon- 
bridge  followed  him  to  the  door,  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  remain.  No  sooner 
had  the  two  men  disappeared  than  the 
sad  and  submissive  expression  vanished 
from  Miss  Argal's  face,  her  head  rose 
erect,  her  brows  contraoted  furiously, 
and  she  imprisoned  her  red  underlip  be- 
tween the  white  teeth, — so  unmistaka- 
ble was  the  fire  of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

When  Falconbridge  returned  in  five 
minutes  after  bidding* the  Earl  farewell, 
he  found  the  young  lady  in  the  position 
in  which  ho  had  left  her — leaning  sadly 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  presenting 
the  image  of  a  statue  of  sad  sweetness 
and  regret. 

He  had  never  loved  her  more  than  at 
that  moment. 


TO  BK  OOMTINUED. 
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POESY: 

AN  ESSAY  IN  RHYME. 

DeHoertd  before  the  Literary  SodeHes  of  Cohmhian  OoUege,  WashwgUm^  D. 
C.J  at  the  Smithsonian  InstittUion,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  o/Jme^  1869. 

BY  JNO.  B.  TH01CP80N. 

In  ancient  Greece  where  Art,  we  know,  was  born, 
In  the  i^h  gladness  of  her  early  mom ; 
When  Learning,  laurelled  goddess,  sweetly  smiled 
Above  the  cradle  of  her  fairest  child — 
They  kept  in  Athens  sacred  festival 
Of  eloquence,  and  song,  and  wit,  and  all 
That  made  of  Attica  a  classic  land 
From  lofty  Pindus  to  the  shining  strand  : 
With  music's  lordly  swell,  the  stately  train 
Moved  onward  to  Minerva's  glittering  fane, 
Where  from  the  fervid  lips  of  genius  flowed 
The  measured  chorus  and  the  sparkling  ode, 
Pure  as  Ilissus,  where  its  waters  run 
A  stream  of  flashing  silver  in  the  sun ; 
And  thousand  voices,  mingling  in  the  paean, 
Stirred  the  light  wave  upon  the  blue  iBgean. 

Two  thousand  changeful  years  have  passed  away 

Of  cruel  havoc  and  of  fell  decay — 
The  polished  temples,  'neath  the  brilliant  sky 
Of  old  Athena  now  in  ruin  lie ; 
And  a  deep  pathos,  a  most  tender  pity 
Subdues  the  soul  within  the  ancient  city  : 
The  Erechtheum — ^how  each  fragment  shines ! 
What  desolate  beauty  in  the  broken  lines ! 
The  Parthenon — ^alas,  the  summer  breeze 
Basses  no  more  at  mom  the  perfect  frieze 
Which  once  revealed  the  glory  and  the  joy, 
Panathenaic,  to  the  Grecian  boy. 
But  the  great  poems  of  the  bards  sublime 
Remain  unwasted  by  the  wreck  of  Time ; 
Graceful  and  calm,  in  symmetry  severe. 
These  wondrous  temples  of  the  mind  appear ; 
And  light,  in  richer  flood  than  that  which  fills 
The  smiling  circuit  of  the  Athenian  hills, 
Streams  upon  shaft  and  portico  and  floor, 
'^  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  !" 


Well  may  we  then  the  lyric  mode  combine 
With  glowing  eloquence,  at  Learning's  shrine, 
When  our  Panathensea's  rites  we  hold, 
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Not  with  the  gorgeoas  pomp  and  pride  of  old^ 
Not  yielding  homage  to  the  gods  that  reigned 
On  high  Olympus,  as  the  mythos  feigned^ 
But  with  ascriptions  of  perennial  praise 
To  the  hrave  singers  of  immortal  lays ; 
And  all  who  rohe  the  heauteons  form  of  Truth 
In  the  bright  colours  of  unfading  youth. 
From  -^schylus  to  Shakspeare,  from  the  trees 
Where  Wisdom  early  strayed  with  Socrates^ 
To  the  lone  tower  where  Newton's  tireless  eye 
Read  the  strange  riddle  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Such  rites  we  celebrate  when  Science  calb 
Her  favoured  children  to  a  hundred  haUs^ 
To  bless  the  guerdons,  nobly  won,  which  prove 
An  Alma  Mater's  all-abiding  love  ! 

You  ask  for  rhymes,  you  bid  me  idly  seek 
To  throw  the  sofl  enchantment  of  the  Greek 
O'er  the  rapt  sense  in  a  beguiling  dream — 
Vain  task  !  but  still  be  Poesy  my  theme  : 
Turn  with  me  then  awhile,  and  learn  the  spell 
Its  ministers  have  left  on  "  flood  and  fell  " — 
Summer  the  Past,  and  bid  ite  voice  rehearse 
Man's  chequered  story  since  the  primal  curse ; 
Or  take  Imagination's  widest  range 
O'er  ivied  battlement  and  moated  grange, 
And  mark  what  renders  most  a  people  great. 
And  still  survives  the  ruin  of  the  State ; 
How  the  long,  joyous,  pensive,  tender  strain 
Of  the  world's  music  cheats  the  world  of  pain — 
How  Fancy  brightens  with  her  magic  rays 
The  shadowy  vista  of  departed  days. 
And  casts  along  the  Ages'  downward  slope 
The  blended  hues  of  Memory  and  of  Hope ! 

Soft  you,  my  modest  muse,  nor  rashly  dare 
A  flight  so  lofty  through  the  realms  of  air : 
With  a  vague  sense  of  littleness  opprest 
I  walk  around  the  Theban  eagle's  nest, 
Conscious  that  could  I  steal  his  mighty  wings, 
To  me  such  very  unfamiliar  things 
Would  be  as  useless  as  were  Eoman  sandals 
To  one  of  Attila's  large-footed  Vandals — 
And  here  the  horrid  old  Horatian  maxim, 
Which  the  poor  rhymer's  had  so  long  to  tax  him, 
The  bard  remembers,  and  may  fitly  quote, 
(Though  doubtless  many  have  the  line  by  rote) 
That  neither  gods  nor  men,  in  their  distress. 
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Nor  yet  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press^ 

Can  view  as  other  than  a  dreadful  wrong 

The  lowlier  offerings  of  tuneful  song — 

A  line  which  means,  as  certain  critics  think. 

That  smaller  poets  should  not  deal  in  ink, 

And  that  until  the  mighty  prophets  come 

The  part  of  Poesy  is  to  be  dumb. 

Dishonoured  ever  be  the  narrow  rule 

Which  claims  no  reverence  in  kind  Nature's  school, 

Which  neither  Summer's  birds  nor  blooms  obey 

In  the  glad  minstrelsy  of  rising  day. 

Tour  Miltons,  Goethes,  are  an  age  apart, 

Meanwhile  shall  no  one  touch  the  world's  sad  heart  ? 

The  stately  aloe's  snowy  bloom  appears 

But  once,  we  know,  within  a  hundred  years ; 

Because,  forsooth,  the  aloe  is  the  glory 

Of  Chatsworth's  notable  conservatory. 

Shall  not  the  modest  daisy  from  the  sod 

Turn  its  meek  eyes  in  beauty  up  to  Ood  ? 

In  nature's  daily  prayer,  when  comes  the  dawn 

To  tell  its  beads  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 

Shall  the  sweet  matins  of  the  rosy  hours 

Miss  the  pure  incense  of  the  littk  flowers  ? 

Oh  gentle  spirits,  wheresoe'er  you  dwell, 

On  breezy  upland  or  in  quiet  dell. 

Whether  you  sing  in  solitude  and  shade,  , 

Or  in  the  sullen,  crowded  haunts  of  trade, — 

Whose  simple  rhyming,  in  its  artless  grace. 

Has  touched  some  hidden  sorrow  of  the  race, 

Or  taught  the  world  one  humble  lesson  more 

Of  subtle  beauty  all  unknown  before. 

Or  soothed  one  heart,  just  when  its  need  was  sorest^ 

With  harmonies  of  ocean  and  of  forest, — 

To  you  be  ever  honourable  meed. 

In  spite  of  captious  Horace  and  his  creed. 

While  the  great  poets  soar  beyond  the  ken 

Of  the  world's  toiling,  heaving  mass  of  men, 

Like  the  proud  falcon  quickly  lost  to  view 

In  the  wide  field  of  heaven's  o'erarching  blue, — 

You  linger  round  the  dwellings  of  our  love. 

As  birds  that  carol  in  the  eaves  above. 

And  fill  forever,  as  the  days  increase. 

Our  homes  with  music  and  our  hearts  with  peace. 

The  world  ha^  changed — ^there  are  who  gravely  doubt 
K  the  great  epics  have  not  long  died  out — 
No  more  in  grandeur  the  Homeric  line 
Bepeats  the  story  of  a  Troy  divine — 
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No  more  the  pealing  medieval  hymn 

Bolls  down  the  shadowy  canto,  vast  and  dim, 

A  minster,  noblest  of  cathedral  piles. 

Where  Spenser  rambles  through  his  woodland  aisles, — 

No  more  the  high  Miltonic  verse  reveals 

The  glooms  and  glories  of  the  awful  seals — 

In  blaze  supernal  or  in  dread  eclipse — 

Of  some  new  uninspired  Apocalypse : 

If  these  are  with  th'  imperishable  Past, 

The  Epic  surely  had  not  sung  its  last; 

For  never  swept  across  Time's  ample  stage 

An  unimpassioned,  unheroic  age — 

And  countless  generations  yet  to  be, 

In  later  eras  of  the  world,  shall  see 

A  life  as  worthy  of  the  epic  strain 

Ab  that  which  fired  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 

And  future  masters  of  the  lyre  shall  raise 

The  swelling  epos  of  our  modem  days. 

But  while  the  amaranth  waits  for  kingly  brows, 

Some  laurel  wreaths  our  grateful  love  allows 

To  him  whose  sunny  genius  lifts  to  light 

The  meanest  objects  of  our  daily  sight : 

Who  seeks  to  brighten  still  the  links  that  bind 

In  blest  communion  all  of  human  kind ; 

Or  passion's  tempest  in  ihe  breast  would  calm 

With  some  sweet,  lowly,  penitential  psalm : 

Such  poets  sow  the  seeds  of  truth  and  beauty 

To  blossom  into  holy  faith  and  duty — 

And  though  the  tares  of  selfishness  and  pride 

Spring  up  to  choke  them  upon  every  side. 

And  many  a  tender  shoot  the  world  erases 

From  the  hard  pavements  of  its  market-places, 

Some  fall  on  friendly  soil,  warm  hearts  and  true. 

Where  watered  by  afiection's  kindliest  dew. 

They  stretch  their  boughs  into  i^^  upper  air. 

And  in  due  season  richer  fruitage  bear 

Than  fabled  branches  hung  with  globes  of  gold, 

Some  thirty,  fifty,  some  an  hundred  fold  I 

Would'st  know  the  value  of  a  simple  rhyme 

Sent  down  the  widening,  deepening  stream  of  time  ? 

Let  Memory  seek,  amidst  the  august  scenes 

So  recent — scarce  a  lustrum  intervenes. 

The  chamber  where  the  dying  Webster  lay, 

And  heard  the  elegiac  melodies  of  Gray 

Mingling  with  ocean's  everlasting  roar 

Borne  through  the  casement  from  the  neighboring  shore, 
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The  deathless  mnsie  of  th'  immortal  mind 

With  Nature's  grandest  symphonies  combined. 

Or  note  the  contrast  well  afforded  here 

And  let  the  triumph  of  the  bard  appear. 

Two  monumental  tributes  to  the  brave 

Mark  one  a  famous,  one  a  lonely  grave — 

Earth's  proudest  city,  gay  with  gilded  spires 

And  domes  which  kindle  in  the  sunset's  fires, 

Guards  one,  with  marble  muses  looking  down 

Where  sleeps  the  dust  that  wore  the  Caesar's  crown : 

The  universal  Earth,  the  common  air 

Contain  the  other — it  is  everywhere, 

As  far  as  mighty  England's  form  of  speech. 

Blown  wide  upon  the  winds  of  fame,  can  reach, 

Before  the  mental  eye,  its  shape  it  rears 

Above  a  turf  bedewed  with  grateftd  tears ; 

And  when  Napoleon's  obsequies,  with  all 

Their  gorgeous  pageantry  of  plumes  and  pall, 

Have  faded  quite  away  firom  man's  esteem, 

Like  the  swift  splendours  of  a  passing  dream ; 

When  the  proud  chapel  shall  itself  dbplay 

A  shattered  monument  of  sad  decay — 

And  queenly  Paris  shall  have  shared  the  fate 

Of  Tadmor  overthrown  and  desolate; 

That  plaintive  Monody,  whose  numbers  tell 

Of  him  that  bravely  at  Corunna  fell — 

His  silent  burial  near  the  midnight  camp. 

By  the  pale  moonbeam  and  the  glimmering  lamp. 

Shall  still  the  cruel  waste  of  years  defy, 

Enduring  cenotaph  of  Poesy  I 

Would'st  learn  the  fire  and  frenzy  that  belong 

To  the  hot  verses  of  the  battle-song  ? 

Hark !  to  the  sounds  that  the  exulting  breeze 

Brings  to  our  land  across  the  rolling  seas 

From  distant  Oallia'8  proud  ancestral  shores, 

Where  to  the  fight  the  glittering  column  pours. 

The  active  Zouave,  the  gallant,  gay  Chasseur, 

Feel  a  new  life  and  impulse  in  the  stir — 

With  ribbons  decked,  with  faces  bronzed  and  scarred, 

Move  on  the  serried  legions  of  the  Ouard, 

Whose  steady  look  of  fierce  resolve  befits 

The  veteran  chivalry  of  Austerlitz. 

Listen  I  what  thrilling  words  are  these  that  greet 

The  excited  thousands  of  that  crowded  street  ? 

Not  freedom's  flag  the  imperial  line  displays, 

But  yet  they  sing,  they  shout  the  Marseillaise ! 
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In  vain  the  cautions  monarcli  woulcUrepress 

That  song's  impassioned  and  resistless  stress^ 

Unchained  as  lightning,  with  electric  start 

Its  sudden  thrill  is  sent  from  heart  to  heart ; 

And  if;  oh  Italy,  devoted  land, 

Once  more  begirt  with  beauty,  thou  shalt  stand 

Erect  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  all  the  strength  of  Freedom's  second  birth, 

The  force  that  still  must  drive  the  avenging  steel 

Lives  in  the  lyric  of  Rouget  de  Lisle ! 

And  yet  not  long,  oh  Poesy,  not  long. 
May  War,  earth's  oldest  and  its  direst  Wrong, 
Demand  thy  paeans — Mercy  waits  and  pleads 
With  thee  to  celebrate  her  glorious  deeds. 
While  many  a  golden-roofed  cathedral  rings 
With  the  Te  Deums  of  victorious  kings, 
And  from  the  crimsoned  field,  by  combat  riven^ 
The  blood  of  hecatombs  appeals  to  Heaven, 
Thine  is  a  higher,  holier  evangel. 
And  thine  the  rustling  pinions  of  the  angel 
That  comes,  with  softest  sunshine  in  its  face, 
To  soothe  and  bless  and  elevate  the  race — 
Celestial  visitant,  that  walked  with  Bums, 
'^  Following  the  plough,"  or  when  the  poet  turns 
To  catch  the  Cotter's  evening  hymn  of  praise, 
Sung  by  the  ingle's  ever-cheerful  blaze ; — 
That  dwelt  with  Rydal's  bard,  all  round  the  year, 
By  the  sweet  margin  of  Winandermere ; 
And  fiying  wide  across  the  dusky  downs 
Into  the  heart  of  England's  fevered  towns, 
Unseen  of  other  men,  serenely  stood 
Beside  the  form  of  gentle  Thomas  Hood, 
With  drooping  plumage  and  dejected  eyes, 
By  the  dark  river  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ! 

The  world  has  changed — ^there  are  who  much  deplore 

That  the  bright  reign  of  Poesy  is  o'er — 

Who  tell  us  that  as  man  each  year  recedes 

From  the  sweet  trustfulness  of  childhood's  creeds. 

And  sees  these  cherished  blossoms  die  within 

The  baleful  glare  of  worldliness  and  sin — 

So,  as  the  planet  on  its  course  is  rolled. 

As  age  of  iron  follows  age  of  gold. 

The  dear  illusion  we  would  not  resist 

Fades,  like  a  curtain  of  dissolving  mist, 

Before  the  glare  of  science,  reaching  far 

From  wave  to  mountain,  and  from  star  to  star, 
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And  still  dethroning,  disenclianting  fast 

The  idols  and  the  idylls  of  the  Past. 

We'll  not  believe  it.     Shall  the  windy  ocean 

Stop  the  careering  bf  its  rhythmic  motion, 

Or  'neath  the  moonlight,  when  the  whirlwinds  cease^ 

No  longer  woo  ns  to  a  dream  of  peace, 

Because  a  Maury,  standing  at  the  helm, 

Drives  the  proud  bark  of  Science  o'er  its  realm, 

Detects  its  viewless  currents  in  their  courses. 

And  brings  to  measurement  its  mighty  forces  ? 

Shall  not  the  sun  still  seek  the  Jungfrau's  side 

To  deck  with  diamonds  his  majestic  bride — 

Shall  not  the  glacier's  beryl-tinted  caves, 

Beneath  the  glittering  waste  of  icy  waves, 

Still  shake  with  hallelujahs,  peal  on  peal. 

And  all  Chamouni's  templed  valley  reel. 

From  brawling  Arve  to  pinnacled  Aiguille, 

Because  a  learned  botanist  uncloses 

The  scarlet  petals  of  the  Alpine  roses. 

And  some  pale  student  asks  the  frozen  arch 

The  secret  of  the  glacier's  onward  march  ? 

Ah,  "  star-eyed  Science  I"  Fancy  claims  in  thee 

A  loving  sister  of  the  World  To  Be — 

Admits  each  worthy,  reverent  son  of  thine 

As  priest  to  worship  at  her  radiant  shrine. 

And  comes  with  tenderest  sorrow,  in  her  turn, 

To  place  a  garland  upon  Humboldt's  urn. 

All,  all  are  poets  on  whom  God  confers 

The  gift  of  Nature's  true  interpreters ; 

While  the  eternal  hills  their  anthems  raise 

And  swelling  oceans  vocalize  His  praise. 

But  not  alone  from  woods,  and  rocks,  and  streams, 

Niagaras  and  Alps,  and  starry  gleams. 

Must  the  true  poet  catch  his  inspirations 

To  chant  the  De  Profundis  of  the  nations — 

'Tis  his  to  turn  from  Nature's  outward  things 

And  trace,  with  prophet-glance,  the  hidden  springs 

Of  human  life  and  action  in  the  soul. 

Whence  the  unceasing  torrents  rage  and  roll 

With  headlong  fury  to  the  shoreless  main, 

In  thunder  worthy  of  his  loftiest  strain. 

And  not  from  cloud  and  rainbow  must  he  draw 

The  subtle  principle  of  Beauty's  Law. 

^Tis  his  to  wander  from  purpureal  skies 

And  loveliest  landscapes,  with  a  glad  surprise, 

And  gaze  delighted  into  Woman's  eyes — 

And^  as  the  languor-loving  Cingalese, 
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Whose  look  is  bent  on  India's  opal  seas. 

Are  ever  mindful  of  the  pearls  that  glow 

With  lambent  lustre  in  the  deeps  below — 

To  mark  therein  the  priceless  gems  that  shine 

Of  Truth  and  Purity  and  Faith  Divine: 

And  more  than  all  'tis  his  in  joy  to  preach 

The  glorious  gospel  of  unfettered  speech^ 

And  sing  the  high  divinity  of  man 

By  Freedom  far  removed  from  kingly  ban  ] 

Well  may  the  noble  theme  inspire  his  rhyme 

In  this  our  richly-favoured  western  clime. 

Whose  banner  streams  against  the  sunset's  bars 

And  blends  its  baldric  with  the  dripping  stars. 

Where  Peace  has  left  her  name  upon  the  tide. 

And  through  the  Qolden  Gates  the  world's  great  navies  ride ! 


SONG, 

BT  ALALCOT,   AK  INDIAN   FOBT. 


Birds  in  a  glen,  en-gladdening  music  made, 

And  this  was  still  the  merry  chant  they  sang. 

How  beautiful  this  wide  world  is — 

How  soft  the  air,  that  stirs  each  leaf  and  bough, 

How  fair  the  bright  blue  sky  above— 

The  sky,  that  pictures  dreams  of  happy  lands 

Where  the  Great  Maker,  Manbto  resides, 

Him  let  us  sing.     Oh  it  is  beautiful. 

The  bright  blue  sky  he  made.     He  breathes 

And  the  light  clouds  like  warriors  move.     He  opes  his  eyes 

And  the  sun  shines,  to  clothe  the  world  in  light. 

He  makes  the  air  so  soft  and  warm. 

That  nature  laughs,  and  the  wild  deer 

The  WAWASCA  lifts  up  its  slender  feet 

As  if,  the  world  were  made  alone  for  him. 

A. 
WoMhington^  July  12th,  1859. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  SLEEP. 


BT  H.  T.  TTTCKERMAir. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds. — Shaketpeare. 


Sleep  is  the  great  conservative:  the 
intervention  nightly  of  this  involuntary 
retinence  of  action,  thought — conscious- 
ness is,  after  all,  the  pormal  veto  to  radi- 
cal excess  and  arrogant  encroachment; 
without  it  we  may  imagine  that  passion, 
will,  or  care,  would  reach  a  fatal  crisis, 
opinion  a  deadly  tenacity,  selfishness  an 
unscrupulous  acme,  grief  a  permanent 
despair;  but  Sleep — a  law  of  nature 
above  and  beyond  us — every  few  hours 
remits  toil,  reflection,  feeling ;  they  gra- 
doallj  subside;  self-oblivion  ensues;  and 
when  reanimated,  it  is  not  only  with  a 
fresh  but  a  different  impulse — the  broken 
thread  may  be  taken  up-*the  dominant 
idea  may  resume  its  sway,  the  customary 
task  may  engage  the  faculties— but  a 
long  interval,  when  all  these  have  been 
BDspended  even  to  remembrance, — has 
wrought  a  certain  alteration,  however  un- 
oonscions,  upon  the  sentient  being  and  a 
new  phase  or  modified  inspiration  makes 
work  or  emotion  vary,  and  so  relieve  or 
chasten,  purify  or  deepen  itself;  the  con- 
secntive  action  has  been  diverted— the 
absorbing  mood  dispelled,  and  while  the 
formula  of  life  is  unaltered,  its  spirit  has 
been  insensibly  changed;  we  have  been 
back  to  nature;  we  have  escaped  from 
the  idea  of  self;  we  have  gone  out  of 
conscious  life  a  while;  and  we  return  to 
it  with  a  certain  feeling  of  dependence — 
of  novelty— of  the  precarious  and  the 
possible,  and  so,  as  it  were,  realize  our 
proper  humanity — and  are  more  or  lees 
chastened  in  will,  receptive  in  temper, 
and  thus  confess  to  a  kind  of  perpetual 
novitiate,  which  keeps  pride,  love,  anxiety, 
hope,  doubt,  and  strength  of  purpose 
balanced.  Without  such  a  marvellous 
provision  these  elements  would  inevitably 
work  to  a  point  of  tension  where  integrity 
of  mind  would  be  no  longer  possible; 
warped,  worn  and  wasted,  without  the 
recuperative  mystery  of  sleep,  is  mental 
enjoyment  as  well  as  physical  vigor ;  a 


climax  produces  a  relapse  as  certainly  in 
moral  as  in  material  experience;  inter- 
val is  as  essential  to  harmony  in  the 
emotions  as  in  music;  renewal  as  much 
the  law  of  sentiment  as  of  sense ;  quie»- 
cence  a  principle  of  elasticity,  alternation 
of  power,  the  latent  and  the  demonstra- 
tive in  our  inward  as  in  our  external  be- 
ing: and  hence — traced  to  its  ultimate 
results  and  psychological  influence — the 
withdrawal  of  the  soul,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sphere  of  the  actual  and  conscious  to 
that  of  the  passive  and  unconscious,  in 
sleep,  is  of  incalculable  efficacy  and  sig- 
nificance: on  this  debateable  land  the 
materialist  and  the  spiritualist  meet  not 
to  wrangle  but  to  revere ;  here  is  a  kind 
of  horizon  where  the  waters  of  human 
life  and  the  heavens  of  immortal  being 
interpose ;  physiology  explains  the  natu- 
ral process,  but  only  rare  insight  and 
sympathy  conjectures  the  soulful  mean- 
ing and  mystery  of  Sleep.  Exquisitely 
has  Shakespeare  hinted  this  relation  of 
sleep  to  the  harmony  of  being— in  the 
phrase  "  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep;"  is  it  not  literally  so?  Do  not  the 
angles  lose  their  sharp  edges — so  that 
wearisome  habit  and  peaked  care  become^ 
as  it  were,  outlined  into  soft  proportions 
through  this  periodical  cessation  of  their 
corrosive  influence — Elapsing  into  a  repose 
whereby  a  kind  of  mitigated  continuity 
is  attained  ?  It  is  remarkable,  too,  how 
benignly  this  retreat  from  pain  opens 
ever  at  the  climax  of  human  agony — 
how  grief  sobs  itself  to  sleep— cold  be- 
numbs to  slumber,  weakness  glides  into 
repose,  fatigue  invites  drowsiness,  and 
death  is  merged  in  sleep  I  We  talk  of 
the  wonders  of  animal  magnetism,  bnt 
Nature  is  the  most  sagacious  mesmeriser. 
A  late  African  traveller  relates  that  the 
peculiar  shake  given  his  body  by  a  lion 
before  he  drew  blood,  rendered  him  too 
sleepy  to  be  conscious  of  pain;  "sleep 
hab  no  massa,''  deohired  the  poor  slave; 
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Somnus  is  a  more  iDTitiiig  deitjiD  Grecian 
Boalpture  than  BacohuB ;  it  was  in  dreams 
that  of  old  our  race  were  taught  and 
warned ;  the  keenest  pang  of  remorse,  as 
painted  by  the  great  poet,  is  that  it  "mur- 
ders sleep  -y*  and  the  choicest  boon  that 
man  receives  from  his  Maker  is  described 
in  that  pregnant  line  so  beautifully  para- 
phrafled  by  England's  noblest  female  poet 
— "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

The  laws  of  Sleep  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  economy  of  Nature ;  it  is 
recuperative  or  the  reverse,  partial  or  com- 
plete according  to  the  state  of  body  and 
mind, — the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  one 
and  the  serenity  of  the  other  being  requi- 
site to  secure  it  in  perfection  ;  herein  the 
sanction  of  physical  and  moral  laws  is 
curiously  apparent:  sleep  reflects  their 
sway  with  exactitude ;  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  of  compensatory  agencies 
in  human  life— sweetly  oblivious  to  the 
child  of  toil,  prolonged  for  the  immature, 
haunted  to  the  guilty ;  its  cessation  for  a 
long  period  often  prophecies  insanity; 
its  unlimited  indulgence  benumbs  the 
iiacultiee  \*  unknown  in  its  pure  delights 
to  the  luxurious  idler, — beautiful  beyond 
the  poet's  dream  in  childhood,  horrible 
in  its  nightmare  struggles  in  the  gour- 
mand, calm  as  sculpture,  feverish  as  pas- 
sion, venerable  in  the  aged,  angelic  (ao- 
cording  to  the  beautiful  Irish  supersti- 
tion) in  the  smile  of  the  dreaming  infant 
—there  is  not  a  phase  of  humanity  it 
does  not  reflect  Two  great  functions  of 
life  it  secretly  fulfils — lessening  the  flow 
of  the  arterial  current,  and  so  giving  rest 
to  the  human  machine  and,  at  the  same 
time,  renewing  the  wondrous  nervous 
force  whereby  we  live,  endure,  enjoy  and 
act  :t  each  sensibility  is  quickened,  each 
organ  revived,  every  muscle  newly  strung. 
"  In  dreams,"  says  a  German  philosopher, 
**  a  species  of  genial  vegetation  arrests 
the  wearing  strife   between  mind  and 


body,  and  by  associating  them  more 
closely  together,  restores  and  regenerates 
our  existence."! 

And  then  the  waking  up — to  what? 
therein  lies  the  bane  and  the  blessing; 
those  are  deep  chapters  in  human  history 
that  record  the  feelings  wherewith  beroea, 
saints,  criminals,  lovers,  and  mournersy 
have  awoke  to  reason — after  delirium,  to 
consciousness  of  a  prison-cell,  to  the 
sense  of  a  great  bereavement,  to  the  greet- 
ings of  a  triumphant  aflbction — ^to  find 
oneself,  like  Byron,  famous — to  the 
abandoned  revel, — to  the  fatal  Concierge, 
to  the  shadow  of  death  or  in  fVesh  and 
winsome  scenes,  such  as  made  Montaigne, 
on  his  travels,  leap  joyfully  from  his  bed, 
— to  monotonous  routine,  bitter  drudgery, 
newly  acquired  freedom,  or  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  what  anguish  and  ecstacy  are  in- 
volved in  these  contrasts  I 

As  an  animal  blessing — that  most 
sensual  of  natural  philosophers — Saneho 
Panza,  has  memorably  announced  the 
praise  of  sleep  in  terms  so  hearty  that 
we  never  weary  of  repeating  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  touches  in 
the  peerless  romance  of  Cervantes,  to  con- 
trast the  Knight's  voluntary  vigils  with 
the  gross  slumber  of  his  Squire  and  put 
into  the  latter's  mouth  such  a  panegyric 
as  this:  '* While  I  am  asleep,  I  feel 
neither  hope  nor  despair.  I  am  free  from 
pain  and  insensible  of  glory.  How  bless- 
ings light  on  him  that  first  invented  this 
same  Sleep  I  it  covers  a  man  all  over — 
thoughts  and  all,  like  a  cloak ;  it  is  meat 
for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty, 
heat  for  the  cold,  cold  for  the  hot.  It  is 
the  current  coin  that  purchases  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  cheap ;  and  the 
balance  that  sets  the  king  and  the 
shepherd,  the  fool  and  the  wise  man, 
even.  There  is  only  one  thing,  which 
somebody  put  into  my  head,  that  I  dislike 
in  sleep ;  it  is  that  it  resembles  death ; 


*  "  Certain  it  is  that  on  entering  middle  life — ^he  who  would  keep  his  brain  clear,  his 
step  elastic,  his  muscles  from  fleshiness  his  nerves  from  tremor, — ^in  a  word,  retain  his 
youth  in  spite  of  the  register,  should  beware  of  loug  slumbers.'' — Bulwer  Lytton. 

t"It  would  appear  that  during  sleep  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  nervous  force, 
which  is  brought  into  use  and  gradually  expended  after  sleep  is  terminated." — Brodit, 

j:  Dietetics  of  the  Soul. 
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there  is  yerj  little  difference  between  a 
man  in  his  first  sleep  and  a  man  in  his 
last  sleep/'  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two,  however,  has  been  aptly 
defined ; — sleep  is  well  called  a  metaphy- 
ncal  not  organic  death ;  and  it  is  because 
of  this  partial  separation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  phenomena  of  body  and  mind,  of 
consciousness  and  action — that  spiritual 
and  introspective  men  have  ever  found 
snch  food  for  speculation  and  hints  for 
pyschological  discovery  in  dreams.  De 
Quincey  has  written  of  them  with  almost 
scientific  insight;  Coleridge  composed 
Eubia  Khan  while  asleep;  Shelley  re- 
corded and  Allston  related  dreams  me- 
morably ;  Charles  Lamb  advocated  a 
morning  reverie  in  bed  to  digest  them; 
Byron  had  a  superstitious  regard  for  their 
revelations ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
Natural  Theology,  acounts  for  them  by  a 
tensition  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking;  Alfieri  dreamed  continually  of 
magnificent  horses;  Montaigne's  father 
caused  him,  in  infancy,  to  be  awakened 
by  music,  to  avoid  all  jar  of  sensation  in 
passing  from  sleep  to  consciousness,  as  a 
means  of  harmonising  the  temperament; 
and  a  Swedenborgian  writer  says  that  in 
sleep  we  are  especially  "open  to  heavenly 
intimations,"  and  adds,  *'  the  great  use  of 
Sleep  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  reno- 
vation of  physical  or  intellectual  strength ; 
but  to  the  new  church  it  is  known  that 
its  highest  use  is  Regeneration/'* 

However  little  dreams  may  signify  to 
to  the  logical  mind,  we  take  it  no  phiIos> 
pher  will  repudiate  them  as  genuine  indi- 
cations of  the  laws  of  the  intellect  The 
same  genial  author  who  first  pointed  out 
the  important  fact,  that  our  mental 
faculties  act  in  sleep  independent  of  vo- 
litionf — has  noted  three  other  peculiar 
facts  in  regard  to  dreams — that,  however 
inconsistent  with  experience  and  recog- 
nised laws,  they  never  excite  surprise, — 
that  "we  can  voluntary  recollect  our 
sleeping  ideas  when  awoke,"  but  not  the 
reverse,  and  that  "a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance attending  these,  our  sleeping 
imaginations,  is — that  we  seem  to  receive 


them  by  the  senses;"  what  a  sphere  of 
illusion  and  of  spontaneity,  then,  is  that 
of  dreams ;  and  how  much  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  natural  and  pyschologi- 
cal conditions  of  humanity,  were  an  in- 
trospective, yet  judicial  intellect  to  au- 
thenticate the  facts  and  infer  the  truths 
involved  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
As  to  their  imagery,  under  intense  cere- 
bral excitement,  we  have  a  memorable 
chronicle  in  the  autobiography  of  De 
Quincey;  never  has  language  more  grand- 
ly responded  to  the  creative  appeal  of  law- 
less, yet  high  imagination,  than  in  some 
of  the  pictures  and  phases  of  codscious- 
ness  revealed  by  this  eloquent  and  acute 
writer,  as  bred  by  opium  acting  on  an 
organization  at  once  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive and  profoundly  emotional.  Dreams, 
too,  have  a  patriarchal  authority;  they 
seem  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of 
human  experience  in  the  primitive  agee 
— a  recognised  medium  of  spiritual  com- 
munication :  what  a  solemn  meaning  to 
the  heart  of  childhood,  have  the  dreams 
of  Daniel,  Laban,  Jacob,  Pharaoh — the 
Midianite  Soldier — the  Chief  Butler  and 
Baker,  and  how  like  two  mysterious  por- 
tals of  entrance  and  departure  from 
earthly  scenes,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is 
the  dream  of  Joseph,  prompting  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  dream  of  Pilate's 
wife,  foreboding  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent I  "Being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream,"  is  the  familiar  language  of  pri- 
mitive faith.  That  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
motto  which  the  sculptors  inscribe  on  the 
little  cross  whereon  reposes  an  infant 
Christ — tgo  dormio,  cor  meum  vigilat; 
how  true  of  the  Sleep  wherein  love  and 
faith  rule  the  soul  I  In  its  more  casual 
action  the  mind,  in  sleep,  seems  to  be 
specially  excited  from  two  opposite  causes 
— excess  and  deprivation.  If  we  recall 
our  dreams,  when  not  inspired  by  a  strong 
emotional  mood,  they  appear  at  first  in- 
congruous, capricious,  lawless;  but  re- 
flection usually  shows  that  the  predomi- 
nant idea,  or  feeling,  can  be  traced  to  the 
reaction  of  a  neglected  or  the  continuity 
of  an  over-exercised  faculty ;  it  seems  as 


*  Sampson  Reed  on  the  "  Growth  of  the  Mind." 


t  Dr.  Darwin. 
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if  the  latent  reftsserts  itself  in  our  natures 
when  the  will  is  in  abeyance ;  or  the  im- 
pression of  which  we  are  last  and  longest 
conscious,  before  slumber,  prolongs  its 
dominion.  To  one  of  these  causes  we 
can  frequently  attribute  at  least  the  sub- 
ject if  not  the  method  of  our  dreams. 
Thus  the  man  absorbed  in  abstract  study 
is  apt  to  dream  of  actual  adventure — 
the  seaman  of  land— the  student  of 
pleasure,  the  idler  of  toil,  the  isolated  of 
society,  and  each  mind  not  occupied  with 
a  ruling  passion,  will  be  apt  to  expatiate 
in  dreams  either  upon  a  recent  subject 
of  conversation,  reading  and  experience, 
or  upon  that  which  recent  habit  most 
ignores  and  Nature  most  craves.  A  series 
of  experiments  has  proved  how  intimately 
connected  are  the  impressions  of  the  mind 
in  sleep  with  physical  sensations  ;*  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  con- 
cerning its  activity  in  dreams,  is  the  total 
change  to  consciousness  as  to  the  sense  of 
duration  and  space — a  most  suggestive 
pyschological  fact.  That  certain  unde- 
fined laws  underlie  and  regulate  the  phe- 
nomena which,  of  late  years,  have  ex- 
cited so  much  wonder,  exaggeration  and 
conjecture,  under  the  name  of  clairvoy- 
ance, magnetism  and  spiritualism,  no 
candid  or  scientific  observer  doubts ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  whether  trance, 
ecstacy,  or  inspiration  be  the  phase,  all 
are  merged  in  or  associated  with  Sleep. 
Philosophers  noted  similar  exceptional 
oases  long  before  either  of  these  theories 
had  become  popular.  Dr.  Mitchillf — 
one  of  the  pioneer  naturalists  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  many  years  ago  drew 
attention  to  the  case  of  Rachel  Baker — a 
young  woman  who  preached  and  prayed 
in  her  sleep  with  extraordinary  perspi- 
cuity and  effect.  In  his  once  famous  but 
now  rare  tract  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Mit- 
ohill  says  of  this  and  similar  phenome- 


na: "In  some  of  its  forms  it  manifests 
its  nearness  to  hysteria  and  catalepsy.  It 
resembles  reverie;  though  this  is  so 
moderate  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
train  of  thought  may  be  changed  by  in- 
terrogating without  rousing  her.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  liken  it  to  the  com- 
mon though  curious  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing. It  is  allied  to  somnambulism,  though 
she  remains  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with 
her  eyelids  constantly  shut;  strictly  it  is 
somnamniloquUm;  she  appears  like  an 
oracular  corpse."  It  is  suggestive  to 
compare  scientific  details  like  these  with 
the  spiritual  argument  of  a  late  thought- 
ful writer,  who  significantly  asks:  "Are 
not  certain  and  undeniable  illusions  as 
real  to  us  in  sleep  as  any  part  of  the  ex- 
perience we  call  our  life  ? — the  things  we 
see  and  feel  in  dreams  as  real  to  us,  as 
potent  over  our  feelings,  as  veritable 
sources  of  joy  or  pain  as  anything  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  reality  and 
think  it  madness  to  deny?''t  It  is  re- 
markable that  of  the  illusions  here  re- 
ferred to  those  of  sight  are  the  most  fre- 
quent; as  Berkeley  drew  from  the  laws 
of  vision  his  ingenious  argument  for  the 
im materialism  of  the  Universe,  the  same 
faculty  is  the  most'  active  when  the  cor- 
poreal being  is  "  laid  asleep.'' 

One  of  the  earliest  American  novels 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  Operas  of 
the  day  are  based  on  the  phenomena  of 
Somnambulism ;  and  among  the  gentle 
marvels  of  Natural  History  few  are 
more  curious  and  suggestive  than  Hiber- 
nation ;  whoever  hss  beheld  the  nest  of 
an  Alpine  marmot  lined  with  moss  and 
grass  cunningly  prepared  in  autumn — to 
which  the  little  animal  repairs  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  closes  the  entrance 
of  the  burrow,  and  sinks  into  a  torpid 
slumber,  beside  his  store  of  provender, 
which  lasts  till  spring ;  whoever  has  ex- 


*  **  An  impression  is  make  on  a  nerve  and  from  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing in  its  minute  structure  certain  changes,  which  afiect  the  mind  itself;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  without  the  intervention  of  the  nerves,  by 
the  blood  acting  on  the  brain,  as  shown  by  Bichat." — Brodie. 

fSee  a  Memoir  of  him,  just  published,  by  Dr*  J.  W.  Francis,  of  New  York. 

t  Man  and  ERt  Dwelling  Place.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield.    1858. 
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amined,  in  some  gloomy  oave  or  ruined 
cell,  a  huge  bat  suspended  by  his  claws, 
as  motionless  as  an  anatomical  prepara- 
tion ;  whoever  has  dislodged  a  dormouse 
from  his  soft  crypt,  or  a  crocodile  from 
his  oozy  bed — and  not  realized  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  nature's  mysterious  in- 
stincts ?    And  of  all  the  records  of  med- 
ical science,  what  can  compare  with  those 
which   authenticate    prolonged  slumber 
and    trance  ? — those    exceptional   inter- 
lades  wherein  a  kind  of  living  death 
seems  to  fuse  the  laws  of  vitality  and 
dissolution  or  suspend  their  action  and, 
as  it  were,  keep  the  soul  on  the  horizon 
between  earth  and  heaven — by  a  mys- 
tic sleep  attesting  its  relation  to  both  ? 
Not  less  significant  is  the  facility  with 
which    human    beings  in  peril,    or,  at 
some  climax  of  destiny  that  rouses  to 
intense  consciousness  all  the  powers  and 
sentiments — ^resign  themselves  to   ''na- 
ture's sweet  restorer."    Three  celebrated 
warriors  of  antiquity  were  remarkable 
for  sleeping  profoundly  immediately  be- 
fore their  most  hazardous  achievements  ; 
and  the  calm  slumber  that  precedes  an 
execution  has  become  proverbial  in  the 
history  of   State    and    criminal    trials. 
Habits  are  versatile  in  regard  to  sleep 
as  in  every  other  function  of  life ;  sol- 
diers and  mariners,  doctors  and  watch- 
men, fall  into  and  awake  from  slumber 
with  an  alacrity  incredible  to  those  who 
have  never  been  obliged  to  enjoy  rest  by 
casual  instalments*   In  Southern  climates 
the  fiesta  is  an  inevitable  luxury;  for 
the  infant  and  the  aged   a  doze  is  the 
most  available  refreshment.    Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  prepared  for  his  lecture  by  turning 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  sleeping  for  ten 
minutes,  which  habit  enabled  him  to  do 
at  will,  and  this  brief  repose  of  brain 
gave  him  as  fresh  a  look  as  persons  of 
less  strict  and  simple  hygiene  bring  only 
from  a  night's  sleep. 

"  In  dreamless  sleep,''  says  Brodie, 
"there  is  a  suspension  of  volition." 
Does  not  this,  in  a  large  measure,  ac- 
count for  its  invigorating  influence  ?  Fa- 
tigue of  mind  is  chiefly  induced  by  the 
wUfvl  exercise  of  the  faculties ;  the  '*  la- 
bor we  delight  in."  Spontaneous  men- 
tal activity  exhilarates  rather  than  drains 


the  vital  energy.  It  is  when  this  eager, 
positive,  domineering,  importunate  Will 
is  quelled — and  the  faculties  obey  their 
own  impulses,  and  subside  or  assert 
themselves — that  the  mind  literally  reaia^ 
and  thus  enfolded  in  oblivious  slumber, 
the  heart  beats  calmly  and  the  brain 
recuperates.  Sir  Walter  knew  this  grand 
law  of  our  human  economy  and  glided, 
long  before  dawn,  from  his  domitory  to 
his  study-table  to  create  with  freshness 
and  freedom.  For,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  sleep  is  not  only  our  peren- 
nial fountain  of  strength,  it  is  our  only 
area  of  freedom ;  elsewhere  the  slavery 
of  care,  of  custom,  of  opinion,  of  social 
or  material  law  is  consciously  felt;  at 
some  point  the  life-fetter  chafes  the  soul 
and  no  smile  of  fortune  or  height  of 
fame  exempts  humanity  therefrom, — 
but  asleep,  we  are  free  I  Well  says  the 
keen  humorist,  Douglas  Jerrold :  "  The 
only  cap  of  liberty,  since  in  it  men  one- 
third  of  their  lives  yisit  the  land  of 
Sleep — the  only  land  where  all  men  are 
equal — the  veritable  cap  of  liberty  is  the 
night-cap."  And  justly  does  he  else- 
where apostrophize :  "  0,  ye  gentle  min- 
isters who  tune  our  sleeping  brains  with 
happy  music,  who  feed  the  snoring  hun- 
gry with  apples  fresh  from  Paradise, 
who  make  the  henpecked  spouse  though  ^ 
sleeping  near  his  gentle  tyrant,  a  lordly 
Turk,  who  write  on  the  prison  walls 
of  the  poor  debtor,  *  received  in  full  of 
all  demands.' "  Amid  the  incongruous  as- 
sociations which  ia  visit  to  the  old  palace 
of  Yaux  excite,  how  memorable  was  the 
cabinet  where  hung  Le  Brun's  celebra- 
ted picture  of  Sleep,  under  the  guise  of 
a  beautiful  woman  in  profound  repose, 
so  exquisitely  delineated  that  La  Fon- 
taine said  of  it:  "La  Songe  de  Yaux 
laisse  tomber  les  fleurs  et  ne  les  repande 
pas." 

It  were  a  curious  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  religious  effect  of  sleep — as  an  inter- 
vention in  human  life,  a  monitor,  an 
intermission  of  customary  pursuits  and 
inevitable  retirement  from  the  world. 
This  nocturnal  self-surrender  is  intimate- 
ly associated  in  the  mind  of  childhood 
'  with  the  sense  of  dependence,  with  breath- 
ings of  devotion ;  not  without  awe  does 
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the  matare  conaoiousness  recall  that  sim- 
ple ooaplet  wherewith  sleep  visited  the 
eyes  of  infancy ;  "  my  soul  to  keep"  in 
this  mysterious  slumber  is  perchance  our 
first  psychological  idea ;  hence  the  devo- 
tional sentiment  is  blended  with  the  act 
of  repose :  Coleridge  very  naturally  ex- 
pressses  the  habitude : 

**  Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  my  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  represt, 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication  ; 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest, 

That  I  am  weak  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 

Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are." 

Almost  the  only  literary  relic  of  a 
most  noble  character, — sprung  from  the 
highest  revolutionary  stock,  vigorous- 
ly trained  and  graciously  inspired, — 
a  lady*  who  left  her  impress  on  scores  of 
fair  pupib,  but  passed  away  with  no 
shrine  but  that  left  in  their  hearts— are 
a  few  verses  on  this  subject  which  em- 
body, as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  her  life, 
beginning  thus : 

"  Not  on  a  prayerless,  not  on  a  prayerless 
bed 
G>mpose  thy  weary  limbs  to  rest  j 
— For  they  alone  are  bless'd 
With  balmy  sleep 
Whom  angels  keep ; 
Nor,  though  by  care  oppressed 

Or  anxious  sorrow, 
Or  thought  in  many  a  coil  perplexed 
For  coming  morrow. 
Lay  not  thy  head 
On  prayerless  bed." 

Throughout  nature  the  alternation  of 
sleeping  and  waking  has  analogies— ;the 
tides,  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day 
illustrate  the  same  great  law  whose  ab- 
solute meaning  science  vainly  seeks. 
We  can  rest  every  part  and  function  of 


the  body  without  sleep— except  the  brain ; 
but  how  that  wondrous  machine  could 
otherwise  recuperate  human  imagination 
cannot  surmise,  and  when  re-vitaliied  by 
sleep,  how  through  every  little  nerve 
seems  to  run  the  animating  restorative ! 
No  wonder  Linnaeus  when  he  found  the 
lotus-blossoms  asleep,  and  gallant  Kane 
when  he  kept  his  half-frozen  comrades 
from  yielding  to  the  narcotism  of  Arc^c 
frost,  and  Parr  when  he  dozed  away  his 
last  years,  and  De  Quincey  when  he  re- 
corded his  dreams  fugues,  and  Irving 
and  Jean  Paul  when  they  elaborated 
reveries  either  in  the  deserted  Alhambra 
or  some  domestic  nook  of  faderland, 
— unconsciously  touched  upon  a  prolific 
wonder — ^and  passed  a  mystic  sphere 
wherein,  "as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  are 
involved  more  of  vital  law  and  sugges- 
tive truth  than  the  matter-of-fact  and  the 
exclusively  practical  can  ever  realise. 
That  gradual  indifference  of  the  senses, 
that  incapacity  of  attention  which,  after 
a  few  hours  of  activity  and  con- 
sciousness, steals  over  us  inevitably 
and  with  such  power  that  men  have 
slept  along  the  verge  of  precipices  on 
their  mule's  back  and  continued  mechan- 
ically to  play  on  musical  instruments, — 
how  does  it  level  human  distinctions, 
how  does  it  bring  us  back  like  children 
to  the  bosom  of  nature,  to  the  weakness 
of  humanity  I  We  become  recipients ; 
and  only  by  deprivation  know  how  to 
value  nature's  great  medicine,  sleep. 
The  Chinese  punish  crime  by  murdering 
sleep ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  enforced 
vigilance,  the  victim  prays  to  die  by  any 
torture  to  escape  the  great  agony  of  per- 
ishing from  sleeplessness. 

An  ingenious  treatise  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  Art  of  procuring  Sleep  ;  but 
its  ediggestions  include  the  very  condi- 
tions which  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure, 
and  after  the  preparatory  state  of  body 
and  mind  is  attained,  the  prescription  is 
little  else  than  a  recourse  to  some  mono- 
tonous process  of  thought  or  fancy,  to 
which  the  sleepless  have  often  resorted 
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in  vain.*  .Nature,  indeed,  herein  is  par- 
amount ;  and  has  apportioned  her  som- 
niferous charms  with  subtle  gradations  ; 
—compare  the  brief  feleep  of  the  monkey 
^ith  the  almost  life-slumber  of  certain 
fish;  the  authenticated  power  of  mag- 
netism and  the  effects  of  climate  and  hab- 
its ;  Frederic  and  Napoleon  slept  little, 
and  the  latter's  last  dream  was  typical  of 
his  life ;  peasants  and  sailors  sleep  while 
kings  and  scholars  strive  vainly  to  es- 
cape reflection  and  win  what  to  them  is 
the  most  renovating  of  experiences — a 
lapse  of  consciousness ;  and  what  a  va* 
ried  range  of  phenomena,  all  justly  in- 
cluded in  the  term  Sleep— between  an 
infant's  peaceful  rest  and  the  somno- 
lency of  coma  and  catalepsy  I  It  is  this 
power  beyond  ourselves,  this  benign  or 
fatal  encroachment  on  conscious  being, 
that  makes  sleep  so  affecting  an  image  of 
humanity,  which  poets  exhaust  their  ten- 
der pathos  in  describing  and  artists  their 
choicest  skill  in  delineating.  Why  does 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  Ariadne  pic- 
tured asleep  so  captivate  the  fancy  ?  Not 
altogether  because  of  lovely  contours  and 
graceful  abandon,  but  because,  with  this 
delicious  image  of  repose,  is  associated 
the  idea  of  desertion — the  thought  that 
her  love-dream  will  be  dispelled  on  awak- 
ing— that  each  moment  of  that  sweet 
unconscious  trance  -bears  farther  and 
farther  away  her  faithless  lover. 

It  is  the  artlessness,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  of  sleep  contrasted  with  the  active 
perversions  of  humanity,  that  gives  it 
Buch  dramatic  effect,  as  when  the  sailor- 
boy  sleeps  on  the  ruokin);  mast,  and  the 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle ;  its  neces- 
sity pleads,  its  helplessness  appeals,  its 
unconsciousness  awes,  its  mystery  **  gives 
us  pauiie ;"  from  the  first  it  was  a  func- 
tion fraught  with  destiny ;  how  signifi-^ 
cant  despite  its  familiarity  that  phrase 
ia  the  record    of  creation, — "and   the 


Lord  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam" — ^which  heralds  the  nativity  of 
woman !  How  the  relation  of  slecrp  to 
the  elements  is  manifest  to  the  traveller 
who  has  seen  an  unconscious  form  borne 
into  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  from  a 
couch  of  snow — wooed  to  a  fatal  slum- 
ber by  cold;  or  gazed  upon  the  bland 
olive  face  of  a  young  Italian  beggar 
sleeping  at  noontide  in  a  church  porch  ; 
or  felt  his  own  eyelids  droop  at  twilight 
when  crossing  the  Pontine  Marshes  or 
inhaling  the  breeze  which  sweeps  from 
a  field  of  full-blown  poppies  !  What  a 
pleasant  marvel  is  the  sleep  of  plants ! 
Byron  once  asked  the  American  painter, 
to  whom  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
what  he  thought  of  him  :  "  That  you 
are  an  unhappy  man,  my  lord,''  was  the 
reply.  "  Why  ?"  asked  the  poet  "  Be- 
cause,"  said  West,  ^  when  you  are  ab- 
stracted, you  catch  your  breath  into  a 
a  sigh,  precisely  like  a  child  that  has 
sobbed  itself  to  sleep.''  This  remark 
made  in  the  prime  of  Byron's  health  and 
fame,  is  singularly  pathetio  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  last  words  he  uttered 
on  his  death-bed  at  Missolonghi, — "  I 
shall  now  go  to  sleep." 

Petrarch  fell  asleep  his  head  resting 
on  an  open  book,  and  so  died.  What  a 
romance  fancy  weaves  from  the  tradition 
of  Milton's  youthful  slumber  under  the 
trees  at  Cambridge,  and  the  scroll  left 
in  his  nerveless  grasp  by  a  fair  unknown. 
Of  cabinet  heads  how  few  are  more  mem- 
orable than  the  Sleeping  Boy — the  gem 
of  a  Venitian  gallery  and  familiar  all 
over  the  world  through  countless  copies. 

That  sensitive  organisation  which 
causes  vivid  impressions,  that  fertility  of 
the  mind  that  makes  it,  as  Herbert  says, 
a  kingdom,  accounts  for  the  peculiar  en- 
joyment of  sleep  by  the  poets,  both  as  a 
vital  factf  and  a  subject  of  contempla- 
tion.   Its  luxury  has  never  J)een  more 


***He  must  depict  to  himself  that  be  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his  nostrils  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  the  very  instant  that  he  brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this  apart 
from  all  other  ideas,  consciousness  and  memory  depart." — Binns, 

t'^The  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  sleep;  as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they 
require  respite  from  thought." — Bulwer  Lyttvn, 
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attractively  set  forth  than  by  Tennyson 
in  his  "  Palace  of  Sleep,"  and  **  Sleeping 
Beauty  */'  and  one  of  the  bitterest 
touches  in  the  ''Locksley  Uall"  is  the 
"  drunken  sleep"  of  the  unloved  bride- 
groom; Shelley  celebrates  its  "niigbty 
calmness ;"  and  Wilson's  Ode  to  a  Sleep- 
ing Child  is  full  of  pathos;  Keats  en- 
folds it  in  a  classic  Toluptuonsness ;  how 
exquisite  is  the  description  of  Madeline 
asleep : 

"Blissfully  bavened  both   from   joy   and 

pain ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Pay- 

nims  pray; 
Blinded   alike    from    sunshine    and   fVom 

rain, 
As  though  a  roie  thmld  shut^  and  be  a  bud 

again. ^* 

Who  that  has  kept  anxious  vigil  at  the 
couch  of  pain  and  trembled  for  the  life 
that  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  balance, 
can  forget  the  eager  expectancy,  the  sol- 
emn desire  that  the  healthful  sleep 
which  marks  a  favorable  climax,  should 
descend  upon  the  loved  ?  Such  can  echo 
this  favorite  plea  of  Fletcher's : 

'*  Care-charming  sleep !    thou  easer  of  all 

woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince!     Fall  like  a  cloud 
In   gentle   showers;  gire   nothing  that  is 

loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers — easy,  sweet 
And   as   a   pearling  stream,   thon    son  of 

Night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses;  sing  his  pain 
Like  hollow,  murmuring   wind   or   silver 

rain ; 
Into  this  Prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  glide 
And  kiss  him  into  slumber  like  a  bride.'* 

Well  asks  and  pleads  England's  great- 
est living  poetess : 

"What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved — 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter,  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blessed  for  our  sake ! 

'He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.' " 

"  And  friends,  dear  friends ! — when  it  shall 
be 


That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  joving  of  you  all, 
Say  'not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall' — 
'  He  giveth  bis  beloved  sleep.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  beauty 
and  the  profound  truth  of  such  apos- 
trophes, perhaps  the  indirect  and  casual 
reference  of  the  bards  to  sleep,  more 
nearly  hint  its  benign  economy  and  its 
latent  significance.  Thus  criticism  has 
recognized  a  peculiar  aptness  in  the 
phrase  of  Shakespeare — *'  how  sleeps  the 
moonlight  on  this  bank ;"— so  the  point 
of  Collins'  description  of  Fear  is  that 
on  the  "ridgy  steep"  of  "some  loose 
overhanging  rock,  he  throws  himself  to 
sleep"  Leigh  Hunt  utters  a  natural  ex- 
clamation in  his  vigil  by  a  sick  child — 
"  sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee ;" 
Talfourd  well  attributes  an  invigorating 
rest  to  "the  selectest  fountains  of  re- 
pose ;"  and  Coleridge  has  a  fine  expres- 
sion in  the  Ancient  Mariner : 

*^0  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven 
That  slid  into  my  soul ;" 

while  Mrs.  Browning  describes  the  as- 
pect of  Death  as  "long  disquiet  merged 
in  rest" 

An  infinite  variety  of  epithets  might 
be  gleaned  from  Shakespeare  to  the  same 
eflfect,  as  when  he  calls  sleep  a  "golden 
dew/'  and  compares  patience  to  the 
"  midnight  sleep."  But  it  is  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  passions  that  he  has  treated 
of  this  mystery  of  our  being  as  only  the 
Poet  of  Nature  can.  How  memorably 
the  wakefulness  of  Remorse  is  unfolded 
in  Macbeth  ! — of  Jealousy  in  Othello 
whom  "not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor 
all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world,  can 
medicine  to  that  sweet  sleep  1^  knew  bat 
yesterday," — of  haunted  and  cruel  am- 
bition in  the  dream  of  Richard,  and  of 
fantasy  in  Mercutio's  description  of 
Queen  Mab;  how  chastely  beautiful  the 
sleep  of  Imogen,  how  innocent  that  of 
the  infants  in  the  Tower!  How  Duncan's 
venerable  sleep  unnerved  his  murderer's 
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hand  I  How  profouDdlj  Hamlet  muses 
of  its  relation  to  immortalitj — "  to  sleep 
— perchance  to  dream  I'' — and  how  natu* 
ral  in  the  midst  of  the  supernatural  the 
Ghost's  allusion  to  his  cusiom  in  life 
•*  of  an  afternoon"  to  sleep ;  Cleopatra's 
wondrous  fascination  is  indicated  mem- 
orably in  death : 

**  She  looks  like  sleep 
As  she  would  snare  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace  !" 

And  what  a  comprehensiye  epitaph  is 
this—'* afterlife's  fitful  feyer  he  sleeps 
well?"  or  where  shall  we  find  in  the 
same  space  a  better  picture  or  philoso- 
phy of  the  whole  subject  than  in  King, 
llenry's  familiar  soliloquy  ? 

"How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest 
subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep!     O  gentle  sleep  1- 

Nature's  soft  nurse!  How  have  I  frighted 
thee,  ' 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 
down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetftilness? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  Host  thou  in  smoky 
cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy 
slumber. 

Than  in  the  perfumld  chambers  of  the 
great,  ' 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  mel- 
ody? 

0  thou  dull  god  !  Why  licst  thou  with  the 
vile, 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  a  kingly 
•     couch, 

A  watcbcase  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his 
brnins 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  tops, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hang- 
ing them 

With  deaf'ning  clamors  in  the  sUpp'ry 
shrouds, 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes  ; 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  re- 
pose 


To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night. 
With   all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?     Then  happy,  low  lie 

down ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Michael 
Angelo's  ohitel  is  dedicated  to  Sleep— 
his  Night  and  Morning  are  sublime  mar- 
ble embodiments  of  its  poetry.  And 
next  to  Don  Quixote's  Squire,  Sterne  has 
best  celebrated  its  common-place  com- 
fort, as  when,  vexed  on  his  Sentimental 
Journey,  he  remarks :  *'  There  is  one 
sweet  lenitive  for  evils, — which  nature 
holds  out  to  us,->so  I  took  it  kindly  and 
fell  asleep."  Of  English  poets  Young 
and  Thomson — the  one  in  his  famous 
apostrophe,  and  the  other  in  his  Castle 
of  Indolence,  are  specially  identified 
with  the  praise  of  sleep ;  but  two  later 
bards  have  not  less  faithfully,  though  in 
quite  diverse  methods,  celebrated  its  oc- 
cult power.  Shelley  in  an  episode  of 
](anthe,  and  Wordsworth  in  a  character- 
istic Sonnet : 

"  How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When  throned  on  ocean*3  wave, 

Its  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 

Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 

Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a   beating  heart,   those   azure 

veins 
Which  steals  like  streams  along  a  field  of 

snow. 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  perish? 

Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the   lightest  heart  might  mor- 
alize ?" 

'•Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
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Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again  ? 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture,  from  her  smile  1 " 

*^  Yes,  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless. 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger^s  rage. 
Or  thaw'd  the  oold  iieart  of  a  oonqaeror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
S«!arce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 
The  baby  sleep  is  pillowM : 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column/* 


**  A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by. 
One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and 

seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and 

pure  sky ; 
By  turns  have  all  been  thought  of;  yet  I 

lie 
Sleepless;  and  soon  the  small  bird's  mel- 
odies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  our  orchard 

trees ; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more, 

I  lay, 
And  could  ikot  win  thee,  Sleep!  by  any 

stealth : 
80  do  -not  let  me  wear  to-night  away: 
Without   thee   what  is  all  the  morning's 

wealth? 
Come,  blessed   barrier,  betwixt  day  and 

day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 

health !" 

Sydney's  thirty-ninth  Sonnet  ftlso  is 
quaintly  beautiful : 

"  Come  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of 

peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease, 


The   indifiTerent  judge  between  the  high 
and  low. 

It  is,  ibdeed,  singular  bow  for  genuine 
appreciatiob  of  all  true,  gentle  and  lovely 
things  in  life  and  nature,  we  must  look  to 
the  Poets ;  with  all  their  faults — this  one 
service  vindicates  the  race ;  they  will  not 
suffer  familiarity  to  subdue  zest,  custom 
to  blind  perception — but  forever  empha- 
size the  unwritten  music  of  creation,  and 
bring  the  careless  eye  and  the  worldly 
heart  to  see  and  to  feel  the  beauty  and 
the  blessing.  I  find  sleep  best  known, 
loved  and  enjoyed,  as  well  as  celebrated 
by  the  poets:  ** there  is  no  creature/' 
says  brave  and  cordial  Christopher  North, 
'*  that  has  so  many  enemies  as  sleep ;  it 
is  worthy  our  admiration,  if,  weak  as  we 
are,  we  can  ever  enjoy  a  half  hour's  dose 
in  any  real  comfort ;  the  world  that  must 
be  up  are  ever  rating  the  world  that  must 
not,  and  would,  if  they  could,  enforce 
domiciliatory  visits  and  assassinate  re- 
pose ;"  and  what  grateful  quaintness  in 
Cowley's  remark — '*the  poppy  is  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  of  corn  that  all  the 
needs  of  man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and 
that  bread  and  sleep  may  be  found  Uh 
geihei^* ;  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  ranked 
with  those  material  philosophers  who  be- 
lieve that  man  can  live  by  the  former 
alone — and  henoe,  perhaps,  his  stoical 
advocacy  of  early  rising,  which  "  argues 
an  insensibility"  to  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  sleep  quite  in  contrast  with  Ir- 
ving's  relish  of  its  somnolent  suggestive- 
ness — whereof  he  has  made  an  immortal 
illustration  in  the  "Legend  of  Sleepy 
IIollow;"  and  this  reminds  us  that  all 
sympathetic  writers  like  our  own  genial 
literary  pioneer — all  who  charm  instead 
of  startling,^and  win  instead  of  encroach- 
ing, do  so  by  virtue  of  a  certain  repose 
of  temperament,  a  certain  facility  of 
dreamin*;,  awake  as  well  as  asleep,  which 
makes  them  receptive  as  open  flowers  to 
dew,  or  harvest  fields  to  sunshine,  and  so 
salubriously  productive  like  soil  that  lies 
fallow,  and  wall- fruit  that  sleeps  in  the 
full  noontide.  But  even  Franklin  might 
have  enlarged  his  ideas  of  the  utility  of 
sleep  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  machine 
of  a  native  inventor,  who  having  pussled 
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his  brain  for  days  to  surmount  a  difficulty 
in  the  application  of  a  new  principle, 
finally  caught  the  missing  '  notion '  in  a 
dream,  sprang  up  and  realized  it  at  once. 
Who  has  not  sympathized  with  Eatyohus, 
the  young  man  who  fell  asleep  under  St. 
Paul's  preaching  ?  A  dull  sermon  is  the 
meet  proverbial  soporific.  A  critic  had 
a  grudge  against  a  poet  whose  chief  pro- 
duction was  an  epic.  To  enjoy  a  sweet 
reyenge  he  wrote  a  play  which  was 
brought  out  with  elaborate  scenic  and 
other  accessories ;  act  first  represented  a 
square  in  an  Eastern  city  and  two  penni- 
lese  Yankees  consulting  as  to  ways  and 
means ;  one  produces  a  handbill  offering 
an  enormous  reward  to  whoever  will  cure 
the  Sultan  of  sleeplessness ;  they  deter- 
mine to  invent  a  narcotic  pill  and  adven- 
ture for  the  prize  or  forfeit  which  was  the 
bow  string.  It  foiled,  and  they  are  about 
to  be  led  to  execution,  when  one  of  them 
pulls  the  aforesaid  epic  from  his  pocket, 
reads  the  first  four  lines,  the  Sultan's 
eyelids  drop,  the  next  four  he  nods,  the 
next  he  snores !  Their  lives  are  spared, 
their  fortunes  made,  and  the  critic  reveng- 
ed. Tet  why  should  sedative  books  be 
ridiculed?  They  are  far  less  injurious  to 
the  constitution  than  laudanum.  Sleep 
indeed  has  its  comic  side,  as  all  know 
who  have  passed  nights  in  a  French  dili- 
gence or  days  in  an  American  railroad 
car.  It  was  irresistibly  laughable  to  see 
Lafayette,  during  his  last  visit  to  this 
country,  when  enjoying  an  afternoon  nap, 
mechanically  raise  his  right  hand  and 
imitate  the  act  of  lifting  his  hat  in  cour- 
tesy— a  habit  acquired  by  the  incessant 
salutations  incident  to  the  long  ovation 
which  welcomed  him  to  our  shores.  And 
good  old  Zachary  Taylor,  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  missed  by  his  family 
at  dinner-time,  and  his  son-in-law,  after 
searching  the  White  House  from  hall  to 
garret,  found  the  General  in  a  room 
asleep — sitting  half  upright  in  a  chair, — 
the  "  weary  honours"  had  tired  him  out 
sooner  than  a  battle,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart  he  had  turned  from  parade, 
hand-shaking  and  office-seekers  to  a  soli- 
tary nap. 
It  is  an  approved  means  of  physical 


renovation  in  these  degenerate  times,  to 
repair  with  a  pleasant  company  to  the 
woods,  traverse  them,  hunt,  fish  and  bi- 
Touack,  and  especially  sleep  among  them, 
as  if  somewhat  of  pristine  vitality  were 
exhaled  from  bark,  leaf  and  herbage, 
whereby  nerve  and  blood  grow  pure  and 
strong.  Where  we  sleep,  hath  indeed  as 
much  to  do  with  the  salubrity  of  the  pro- 
cess as  how  and  when.  The  most  luxuri- 
ous slumber  imaginable  is  to  be  found  in 
a  hammock  swinging  under  a  sequestered 
verandah  amid  picturesque  scenery ;  if 
the  blue  sky  is  visible  through  foliage 
stirred  now  and  then  by  the  summer 
breeze, — if  loved  voices  mingle  with  ru- 
ral sound%  the  soft  plash  of  a  water,  the 
low  hum  of  insects,  the  laugh  of  children 
and  the  rustle  of  bearded  grain, — ^if  fa- 
tigue has  unstrung  the  muscles  and  gen- 
tle feelings  soothed  the  heart,  then  and 
there,  in  that  pendant,  flexible  coach, 
what  delicious  reverie,  what  transcendanl 
rest  is  possible  I  Next  to  it  is  an  after^ 
noon  nap,  late  in  May,  in  a  Venitian 
gondola,  with  eyes  that  take  fondly  in  be- 
fore they  close,  the  placid  surface  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  distant  domes  of  the  city  of 
the  Sea,  the  rosy  outline  of  the  DalfxM- 
tian  hills,  and  the  radiant  troops  of  sun- 
set-clouds tinted  with  amethyst  and  opal, 
while  a  familiar  melody  dies  upon  the 
ear,  and  the  slight  undulation  of  the 
sombre  and  canopied  barque  cradles  the 
dreamer  between  wave  and  sky.  Repose 
Sybarites  might  envy,  is  to  be  found  on 
a  hny-mow,  whose  elastic  heap  and  balmy 
fragrance  seems  like  nature's  couch  for 
weary  boyhood ;  and  as  to  artificial  beos, 
from  the  mattrass  to  down,  and  the  Eng- 
lish four-poster  to  the  German  smother- 
ing-machine they  challenge  a  distinct  in- 
quest. The  berth  is  ever  a  precarioua 
resting-place,  at  least  to  the  landsman, 
its  narrow  dimensions,  isolation,  the 
faint  light  of  the  boll's  eye  over  head, 
the  gurgle  of  the  hungry  sea  by  the  pil- 
low, to  say  nothing  of  twiches  and  huge 
waves  breaking  wrathfolly  against  the 
thin  barrier,  are  not  favorable  to  oblivious 
sleep,  except  when  weariness  or  custom 
invite.  Many  an  invalid,  notwithstand- 
ing, has  found  the  briny  air  somniferous 
and  a  ship  at  sea  a  sleep  compelling  era- 
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die.  A  new  form  of  Bomnolent  delight  has 
oome  into  YOgue  with  the  water-cure ; 
when  the  convalescent  or  recuperative 
jkrocess  has  fairly  hegun,  there  is  no  sleep 
more  sweet  than  that  which  comes  to  the 
mummylooking  invalid  in  **a  pack;'' 
swathed  in  watery  folds  the  pores  drink 
in  a  soothing  moisture,  the  frame  is  re- 
laxed, the  nerves  calmed,  the  hlood 
equalled,  and  so,  hrain  and  muscle  seem 
to  rest  as  never  hefore,  and  often  visions 
more  entrancing  than  wine  or  opium  ever 
bred,  steal  over  the  senses  and  into  the 
soul  through  intimate  bodily  contact  with 
the  crystal  element.  Analogous  sensar 
tions  are  experienced  during  the  nap 
which  scientifically  succeeds  the  Turkish 
bath«  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
probably  the  choicest  sleep  we  have  ever 
known,  or  at  least  that  we  can  distinctly 
remember,  ie  that  which  has  intervened 
between  the  goals  of  a  pilgrimage.  The 
fatigue  incident  to  travel  makes  sleep  a 
peculiar  refreshment ;  and  then  too,  it  is 
associated  with  novel  scenes  and  varied 
experiences.  After  a  midnight  ascent  of 
Etna  and  a  sunrise  observation  on  its 
hoary  summit,  when  the  tired  mule  stops 
on  the  return  at  Nicolosi,  so  "  drunk  with 
sleep"  is  the  rider  that  he  rolls  off,  and 
along  the  wall  of  the  locanda,  round  the 
door-post  to  tumble  simultaneously  on  a 
bed  and  into  oblivion  !  And,  after  days 
of  exploration  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italian 
picture  galleries,  amid  Alpine  heights, 
over  Spanish  plains,  through  Sicilian  val- 
leys, or  Parisian  thoroughfares— the  feet 
weary  with  walking,  the  eyes  with  ga- 
zing, the  mind  with  taking  in  new  ideas 
and  re-arranging  old  ones — how  welcome 
the  couch  and  how  memorable  its  refresh- 
ment although  beset  with  dreams  of  ava- 
lanches, banditti,  marvellous  viands,  fas* 
cinating  faces,  haunted  castles,  pictured 
martyrdoms  and  sculptured  genii !  Well 
hath  Art,  we  then  feel,  embodied  sleep  ae 
Beautiful — from  the  antique  Somnus  to 
Van  Ecke's  sleeping  boy,  Ohantrey's  chil- 
dren and  Ganova's  lions.  One  of  the 
most  touching  instances  of  the  antago- 
nism between  the  spirituality  of  Christ 
and  the  material  natures  of  his  disciples, 
is  that  plfuntive  question  he  asked  them 
daring  his  agonizing  vigil — "  Could  ye 


not  watch  one  hour  7"  Natare  and  the 
soul  manifest  their  relation  under  no 
condition  more  emphatically  than  that 
of  tleep  to  which  the  animal  nature 
yields  passively,  and  over  which  the  as- 
piring triumphs. 

Although  we  apply  the  term  meta- 
phorically to  the  Universe,  sleep  is  as 
truly  an  attribute  of  the  elements  of 
life.  Winter  is  a  recuperative  somno- 
lence of  vegetation:  the  poet's  adjura- 
tion therefore  is  not  less  trne  than  beau- 
tiful : 

Tread  8of\ly,  softly,  like  the  foot 
Of  winter  shod  with  fleecy  snow, 
Who  Cometh  white  and  cold  and  mnte 
Lest  he  should  wake  the  spring  below. 

Is  there  a  more  transcendantly  peace- 
ful image  than  a  sequestered  lake  in 
midsummer,  when  the  winds  are  laid? 
How  sleep  the  leaves  in  mellow  transito- 
ry rest  on  an  Indian  summer  noon, — the 
ocean  in  a  calm,  the  deserts  at  breezeless 
midnight,— the  fields  that  lie  fallow, — 
the  clouds  that  hang  in  motionless  piles 
of  fleecy  gold  or  amethystine  pearl ;  fern 
and  daffodil,  mist-bloom  and  lily — in  a 
dark  nook  of  the  forest  or  a  garden- 
bed — when  unstirred  by  the  wind  and 
drinking  in  sunshine — seem  to  bask  and 
slumber,  and  when  the  crocus  first 
pierces  the  mould — or  the  vine-leaf  rises 
from  its  winter  thatch,  or  even  an  early 
grass-blade  shoots  its  pale  green  spire — 
how  irresistible  the  idea  of  a  wakening ! 
There  are  aspects  of  the  mountains  when 
they  appear  to  sleep ;  cloud-shadows 
linger  on  their  ridges,  twir:ght  en- 
velopes their  summits,  a  kind  of  dreamy 
mist  veils  their  vivid  hues,  and  the 
brooding  image  they  then  wear  is  like 
a  vast  slumber;  even  sunshine  when 
modified  by  atmosphere,  foliage  or  water, 
or  prolonged  through  a  Southern  noon, 
instead  of  fructifying  and  enlivening, 
seems  to  linger  and  droop  as  if  lapsing 
into  intense  repose.  The  most  com- 
mon idea  of  sleep  is  its  animal  refresh- 
ments— its  blessed  oblivion; — those  famil- 
iar images — '*  sleep,  that  unknits  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  Care,"  and  *' lights 
on  lids  nnsullied  with  a  tear," — most 
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(breibly  express  the  average  estimation ; 
the  more  fanciful  speak  of  the  "arms  of 
Morpheus  "  and  the  "land  of  Nod  "  and 
the  "Ivory  Gate,"  and  the  humorous 
allude  to  those  greatest  of  traditional 
sleepers — the  inevitable  seven,  so  difficult 
to  arouse  proverbially — who  retreated 
into  a  cave  near  Ephesus,  during  the  per- 
eecution  of  Decus  and  slumbered  there 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years, 
awaking  when  Theodosius  reigned;  it  is, 
too,  a  pregnant  figure  of  speech  to  de- 
signate any  kind  of  backsliding  by  re- 
marking of  the  recreant — "  he  has  fallen 
asleep  in  the  lap  of  Delilah" — poor 
Samson's  memory  being  saddled  with  a 
permanent  illustration  heavier  than  the 
piHars  he  raised,  or  the  city  gates  he 


carried  on  his  brawny  shoulders*  In 
contrast  to  these  familiar  estimates,  we 
have  two  endeared  metaphysical  recog- 
nitions of  sleep,  whereby  it  is  associated 
with  the  origin  and  end  of  human  life, — 
with  the  highest  and  the  most  mysteri- 
ous facts  of  humanity : — Wordsworth's 
immortal  Ode  begins  "  our  birth  is  but  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting,"  and  Bryant's  im- 
mortal Requiem  ends  with  the  household 
words — 


-"sustained  and  soothed 


By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  wbo  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About   him,   and   lies   down   to    pleasant 

dreams." 


(6tiitor0   Cable. 


What  is  most  improperly  called  a  "  Pan- 
orama,'' a  long  moving  picture  of  strik- 
ing scenery  or  imposing  events,  such  ns 
we  shall  very  soon  have  of  the  war  in 
Italy,  is  just  now  a  popular  entertainment 
in  our  cities.  As  the  canvass  rolls  by, 
unfolding  to  our  view  Alps  and  oceans, 
cathedrals  and  battles,  coronations,  confla- 
grations, volcanic  eruptions  and  so  forth, 
we  hear,  in  the  pauses  of  a  cracked  piano, 
the  voice  of  the  Showman,  as  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  who  tells  us  all 
about  the  localities  represented,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  information  to  be 
obtained  in  no  other  manner,  because  it  is 
improvised  for  the  occasion.  Now  if  the 
real  scenery,  thus  depicted  in  defiance  of 
all  colour  and  perspective,  could  be  drawn 
out  before  us,  the  mountains  rising  in  the 
tme  tints  of  nature,  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  relieved  against  a  sky  that  was 
not  of  indigo;  if  the  rivers  themselves 
could  pass  through  the  field  of  vision  be- 
neath moonlight  that  came  not  from  the 


magic  lantern,  and  instead  of  the  profes- 
sional Mr.  Slum  with  his  undescriptive 
drawl,  we  could  have  by  our  side  a  man 
of  taste  and  feeling,  familiar  with  every 
gorge  and  waterfall,  to  point  out  the  minor 
beauties  that  might  otherwise  escape  our 
observation,  then,  indeed,  wo  should  have 
a  *'  panorama,"  let  us  say  a  diorama,  that 
would  afford  us  the  truest  enjoyment. 
Just  such  a  gratification  as  this  has  recent- 
ly been  ours.  Without  the  discomforts  of 
travel,  without  the  sense  of  locomotion 
almost,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
landscapes  and  wildest  passes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  rolled  along  by  «f,  while,  seated 
in  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  within  easy 
reach  at  any  moment  of  a  cigar  or  a  julap, 
in  the  company  of  a  Judge,  two  poets,  a 
philosopher  and  a  statesman,  we  listened 
to  the  charming  talk  of  W.  Prescott  Smith, 
Esq.,  apropos  of  the  scenery  on  the  line  oi 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road. 

We  cannot  assume  the  office  of  histori- 
ographer of  the  late  literary  excursion  from 
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Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  (Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
in  his  delightful  letters  to  the  Homt  Journal 
will  record  the  more  remarkable  iucidents 
in  a  new  coinage  of  nouns)  nor  can  we  be 
altogether  silent  concerning  a  string  of 
experiences  so  charming  and  so  novel. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  competition  be- 
tween Nature  and  the  B.  and  O.  K.  R. 
Company  to  minister  to  our  satisfaction, 
and  it  puzzled  our  Boston  jurist,  (the  dis- 
tinguished Judge  Warren.)  our  American 
savant,  (Commander  M.  F.  Maury,)  our 
brace  of  poets,  (Willis  and  Bayanl  Taylor) 
and  our  Ex-M.  C,  Ex-novelist,  Ex-Secre- 
tary, (the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy)  to  de- 
terraine  which  came  off  the  better,  for  if 
Nature  provided  her  rushing  waterfalls 
and  deep,  cool  glens,  her  blue  peaks  and 
glowing  sunsets,  her  grandeurs  of  moun- 
tain storm  and  dizzy  precipice  to  charm 
and  to  inspire,  the  Company,  represented 
by  friend  Smith  before-mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Waters  as  hosts,  and  by  Jacques  (vide 
Harper's  Magazine  for  June,  1859,)  as 
Commissary,  furnished  us  in  comfortable 
coaches,  clean  airy  inns  where  trout  and 
venison  abounded,  inestimable  luncheon 
en  route^  and  an  unfailing  stream  of  gen- 
erous  fluids  (Cognac  for  the  cele-6rafi<ft 
and  lager  for  the  cele-6ffrrimi*)  all  that 
was  desired  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  mate- 
rial man. 

For  a  considerable  distance  after  pass- 
ing the  Point  of  Rocks,  the  railway  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Potomac  River, 
and  the  train  dashes  through  the  magnifi- 
cent cleft  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry  like  a  monarch  through  the  trium- 
phal arches  of  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
he  has  subduefl ;  indeed,  has  not  the  region 
beyond  been  conquered  by  steam,  a  second 
conquest  over  time  and  space,  as  the  first, 
achieved  by  the  pioneers,  was  over  the 
wilderness  and  the  savage  ?  But  old 
Father  Potomac  fought  the  invader  well, 
ibr  not  a  rod  along  his  course  does  En- 
gine 235  of  the  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  a  king 
of  engines,  proceed,  which  has  not  been 
won  from  the  defile  in  a  sharp  contest  be- 
tween science  and  the  river.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  so  much  an  encounter  of  steam 
and  stream,  as  of  mind,  the  master,  and 


matter,  the  slave,  in  which  the  bright, 
brawling,  rocky-beddefl,  mountain-ribb- 
ed, meadow-margined  Potomac  frequently 
caused  the  engineer  to  throw  down  his  in- 
struments in  despair.  Bridges  of  woo<l, 
bridges  of  stone,  bridges  of  iron,  leap  over 
it  again  and  again  for  a  hundred  miles, 
puzzling  the  passenger  to  keep  up  with 
his  geography  and  suggesting  to  him  (es- 
pecially if  he  be  a  guest  on  a  literary  or 
artistic  excursion  with  Jacques  at  his  el- 
bow compounding  beverages)  that  he  sees 
two  rivers  instead  of  one.  In  the  amusing 
farce  of  the  Critic,  Mr.  Puff  introduc-es  the 
Thames  as  one  of  his  characters,  but  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  so  unusual  a 
transaction  is  so^great,  that  the  river  comes 
in  upon  the  stage,  with  both  its  banks  on 
one  side,  which  we  might  have  suspected 
of  an  Irish  stream,  the  Shannon  for  exam- 
ple, or  the  Liffey,  but  which  occasions 
some  surprise  in  an  English  water-course. 
But  the  Potomac  appears  in  this  impossi- 
ble Milesian  condition  all  the  way  to  that 
remote  gorge  which  holds  twilight  a  pris- 
oner in  the  deep  valley,  three  hundreil 
feet  below  ballasted  road-bed  and  **  Trim- 
ble tie,'*  where  the  Savage  River,  (the 
Potomac  in  its  infancy,  a  moody,  way- 
ward, laughing,  noisy  tiling.)  runs  along 
un-raill-sited  and  undammed,  a  blessed  in- 
fantile existence ! 

But  leaving  the  scenery  to  be  read  of 
in  the  capital  sketches  of  Strother  and 
Brantz  Mayer,  or  else  in  some  unwritten 
poems  of  our  companions,  we  must  say 
something  of  two  inihviduals  who  deserve 
mention  in  the  next  edition  of  *^  People 
I  have  Met.''  Henry  Church,  upon 
whom  we  made  a  morning  call  at  a  point 
fifty  miles  this  side  of  Wheeling,  and  who 
followed  us  out  to  the  train  and  gave  us 
three  cheers  on  our  departure,  is  an  an- 
tiquity indeed.  He  was  born  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1750, 
and  has  therefore  nearly  completed  his 
five  score  years  and  ten.  He  came  to 
America  in  the  invading  aijny  of  Great 
Britain,  fought  on  the  British  side  in  sev- 
eral battles  of  the  Revolution,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  patriots,  and  afterwards  by 
Mrs.  Church,  who   bound  him  with  rosy 


•  Lest  public  indignation  should  be  unduly  excited  against  the  amiable  gentleman 
who  made  these  puns,  we  forbear  to  give  his  name. 
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wreaths  about  the  time  the  great  grand- 
fathers of  tlie  present  generation  wer^ 
making  love  to  the  dear  old  ladies  that 
have  been  dust  so  long,  and  who  still  sur- 
vives to  keep  him  company  at  the  age  of 
106.  We  did  not  see  her,  as  she  had  gone 
out  for  her  accustomed  exercise^  but  as  we 
sat  and  talked  to  a  man  who  may  have 
marched  through  London  streets  while 
Sam  Johnson  stood  on  the  pavement  to 
see  the  troops  go  by  on  their  way  to  enforce 
the  docuine  of  "  Taxation  no  .Tyranny'* 
upon  the  American  rebels,  and  who  had 
caught  a  sight  of  Washington's  command- 
ing form  across  the  blaze  of  battle  in  the 
van  of  the  opposing  column,  we  could  not 
but  reflect  upon  how  much  had  been  com- 
pressed into  that  one  Jifetime  and  regret 
that  Henry  Church  had  not  been  a  man  of 
education  for  the  benefit  of  history.  How 
many  doubtful  points  might  he  not  have 
been  able  to  settle !  But  possibly  mental 
activity  might  have  worn  out  the  springs 
of  the  machine  and  the  educated  Henry 
Church  might  have  been  in  his  grave  this 
half  a  century. 

A  near  railroad  neighbour  of  this  aged 
couple  is  a  fair,  modest  and  graceful 
young  woman,  whom  we  must  designate 
as  Miss  Anonyma  Magistra,  whose  lonely 
school-room  we  visited  while  waiting  for 
a  train  to  pass.  Let  us  not  state  the  ex- 
act spot  occupied  by  this  temple  of  in- 
struction, lest  we  offend  the  school-mis- 
tress by  bringing  her  into  an  undesired 
notoriety,  but  we  may  say  that  a  more  re- 
freshing translation  to  the  period  of  bare- 
foot steppings  up  the  steep  of  learning, 
we  have  never  experienced  than  when 
we  came  into  the  presence  of  this  bright- 
eyed,  soft- voiced  creature,  regarded  with 
so  much  awe  by  the  forty  or  flAy  chubby, 
ragged,  stockingless  little  boys  and  girls 
who  sat  around  her.  One  little  fellow 
there  was,  who,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
physiognomy,  will  some  day  make  his 
mark  in  the  world,  that  struck  us  all  by 
his  resemblance  to  the  youthful  Charles  in 
Vandyok*8  celebrated  picture  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  unhappy  king  of  England.  The 
face,  with  the  hair  coming  down  upon  the 
forehead  and  cutting  across  it  in  a  straight 
line  like  a  domino,  was  the  very  same,  and 
if  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  painted 
with  his  trowsers  rolled  tightly  up  above 
bis  ankles,  and  half-a-dozen  June  apples 


in  his  pocket,  we  should  have  had  the 
exact  portraiture  of  our  young  academi- 
cian. We  had  a  recitation  in  spelling,  and 
readings  from  the  Common-place  Book, 
and  we  left  with  the  school-mistress  a 
handful  of  quarters  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes  at  the  end  of  the  session,  (the  largest 
of  which  we  are  sure  Charles  the  Second 
has  received  and  expended  by  this  time,) 
and  then  the  train !  But  O  grave  Judge 
Warren,  should  you  ever  resume  your  sol- 
itary judicial  labours  or  ypur  sittings  in 
banco^  how  must  the  dignity  of  the  court 
be  disturbed  when  some  wicked  friend 
whispers  in  your  ear,  B  double  e.  Beef 

But  we  must  forbear.  If  there  be  any 
among  our  readers  who  have  been  inspir- 
ed with  a  desire,  by  these  rude  sketches, 
to  see  the  region  through  which  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Bail  Road  passes,  let 
us  advise  tliem  to  devote  a  fortnight  or, 
better  still,  a  month  of  the  hot  season  to  a 
personal  exploration  of  it — let  them  look 
down  from  Jefferson's  Rock,  bathe  in  the 
delicious  pool  of  the  Berkeley  Springs,  eat 
trout  and  venison  with  Mr.  Daily  at  the 
Glades  Hotel,  Oakland,  exhaust  their  su- 
perlatives at  Tray  Run  Viaduct,  and  re-  • 
joice  with  Nature  along  the  Tygart*s  Val- 
ley River,  and  they  will  come  back  with 
a  store  of  memories  that  will  be  enduring- 
ly  delightful. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  New  Hampshire,  who  resided  for  some 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Siam,  correcting 
some  alleged  errors  in  the  article  on  ^Life 
in  a  Palace,"  which  appeared  in  the  Mes- 
senger for  June.  Our  correspondent  com- 
plains that  the  article  is  calculated  through- 
out to  make  a  false  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  as  undervaluing  the  influence 
exerted  over  the  mind  of  the  King  Chau 
Fah  Yai,  and  the  direction  given  to  his 
studies  by  the  American  Missionaries  at 
Bangkok.  Our  correspondent  refers  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Caswell,  as  one  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  King 
in  the  English  language,  and  she  encloses 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  was  also  several 
years  in  Siam  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  together  with  an  autograph  Eng- 
lish note  of  the  King  himself,  written  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  which  of  course  shows 
the  statement  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
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of  the  article-  that  five  years  ago  the  King 
knew  not  a  syllable  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— to  be  incorrect.  She  adds,  As  a 
belief  of  her  own.  that  Chau  Fah  Yai  had 
procured  a  font  of  English  type  more  than 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  her  friend  further 
states  that  the  article  is  in  error  in  attribut- 
ing the  honour  of  building  the  first  square- 
rigged  vessels  in  Siam  to  Chau  Fah  Noi, 
since,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bradley  in 
his  Bangkok  Calendar  for  1859,  it  rightfully 
belongs  to  Phra  Noi  Wai.  In  making 
these  corrections,  substantially  as  they 
have  been  communicated  to  us.  (which  we 
do  with  great  pleasure,)  a  sense  of  justice 
to  our  contributor  demands  that  we  should 
say  that  nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  her  purpose  than  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  American 
Missionaries  in  Siam,  nor  to  ignore  the  in- 
fluence of  educated  Christian  sentiment 
upon  the  character  of  the  King;  nor  in  fair- 
ness do  we  think  that  such  has  been  the 
real  effectof  her  sketches.  Our  fair  contribu- 
tor was  herself  one  of  these  missionaries, 
she  lived  many  years  at  the  Siamese  capi- 
tal, she  is  a  woman  of  acute  observation, 
as  our  readers  must  have  long  ago  dis- 
covered, and  her  means  for  acquiring  pre- 
cise information  were  ample,  so  that  in  the 
main  we  must  insist  that  what  she  has 
written  for  the  Messenger  is  worthy  of  the 
fullest  credit,  or  at  least  has  only  that  slight 
tinge  of  exaggeration  which  a  person  of 
warm  fancy,  inspired  by  a  glowing  memory 
of  the  Orient,  might  naturally  throw  over 
a  truthful  narrative.  The  facts,  we  are 
confident,  can  be  relied  on  generally, 
though  in  one  instance,  certainly,  she  has 
been  betrayed  into  an  unintentional  mis- 
statement, and  our  thanks  are  due  to  our 
courteous  New  Hampshire  correspoiident 
for  enabling  us  to  put  the  matter  right  in 
the  pages  of  the  Messenger. 


We  have  a  favour  to  ask  at  the  hands  of 
the  reader — in  a  certain  contingency.  If 
he  has  read,  or  intends  to  read,  the  versi- 
fied essay  of  "  Poesy"  (mark  you,  that  we 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  request  that 
he  will  do  so,)  by  the  Editor,  given  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  number  of  the 
Mestenger^  we  desire  that  he  will  correct  a 
bad  typographical  error  on  page  132,  22nd 
line  from  the  top,  and  instead  of  *'  summer 
the  past,'^  read  "  tummon  the  past."  Only 
the  largest  poetical  license  will  permit  os 
to  take  liberties  with  the  centuries  gone-by, 
but  to  **  summer'*  them  is  an  indignity  that 
nothing  can  excuse.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  the  com- 
positor did  not  make  us  ^  simmer"  the  past, 
and  get  at  once  into  hot  water. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  A.  J. 
Requier,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  admirable 
Address,  recently  pronounced  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  Howard  College, 
Marion,  Ala.,  on  the  "True  Aims  of  Life." 
Mr.  Requier  is  one  of  those  votaries  of  the 
Muse  and  of  literature  in  general,  who, 
under  more  favourable  auspices  for  literary 
success,  would  have  stood  in  tiie  front 
rank  of  Southern  men  of  letters  as  a  pro- 
fessional class.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  he 
should  puruse  the  law,  looking  to  its  sub- 
stantial rewards,  but  we  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  devoting  himself  to  that  exalted 
and  exacting  profession,  he  has  not  wholly 
abandoned  the  walks  of  polite  learning. 
The  address  before  us  is  compact  of  truth, 
presented  in  earnest  and  eloquent  language, 
and  it  will  strengthen  a  favourable  opinion 
that  his  fine  Ode  on  Shakespeare  has  ex- 
cited for  him  throughout  the  country. 
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Tax  Idtls  of  thb  King.  By  Alfred  Tbn- 
XTSOK,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet  Laureate.  Boston : 
Tic knor  and  Fields.  1869.  [From  James 
Woodhouse  &  Co.,  139  Main  Street 

The  last  line  we  had  from  Mr.  Tenny- 
son was  that  absurd  lyric  of  the  War,  in 
which  he  made  so  many  dactyls  of  the 
Riflemen  of  England,  and  called  upon 
them  with  ao  much  earnestness  to  "form." 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  profes- 
sional exercises,  and  even  from  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  pssans  of  yiotory  across 
the  Channel,  and  hear  him  sing  once  again 
the  old  song  of  love  and  courtesy,  of  wo- 
manly affection  and  knightly  trust.  *'  The 
Idyls  of  the  King"  is  a  sweet  strain,  yet 
burtliened  with  a  deep  humanity,  and  the 
rousic  speaks  rather  to  certain  moods  of 
consciousness  than  to  the  ordinary  sense  of 
melody  in  forms  of  verse.  There  is  less 
vagueness  of  expression  than  is  usual  with 
the  Laureate,  yet  to  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  like  him,  the  very  simplicity  of 
of  the  style  may  seem  open  to  cavil.  The 
flow  of  the  blank  verse  is  rather  Shaks- 
perean  than  Miltonic,  that  is,  it  resembles 
those  exquisite  passages  in  the  plays  of  the 
great  dramatist,  in  which  he  strikes  the 
chords  of  love  with  such  subduing  sweet- 
ness, more  than  the  organ  bursts  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  on  which  tlie  soul  is  lifted 
to  "solemn  adoration."  The  art  of  versi- 
fying is  successfully  hidden  from  the  reader; 
the  thoughts  glide  along  in  metre  as  smooth- 
ly and  naturally  as  a  clear,  unbroken,  se- 
questered stream  courses  through  tbe  mea- 
dows, and  on  the  bright  surface  of  the 
rhythm  are  reflected  the  "  Idyls*'  or  pictures 
of  that  poetic  age  in  which  Arthur,  legend- 
ary King  of  Britain,  moved  among  his 
minstrels  and  necromancers  and  ladyes 
faire.  We  recognize  the  gift  of  the  true 
poet  in  the  atmosphere  of  reality  tlnrown 
around  a  realm  of  impossible  creations; 
as  in  the  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
we  read  of  elves  and  fairies  all  trustingly, 
so  we  follow  the  story  of  Vivien  and  Mer- 
lin without  a  protest  against  the  wizard 
spell,  lor  the  images  of  the  legend  are 
vitalized  and  humanized  by  the  poet,  who 
detects  the  play  of  universal  passion  be- 
neath the  cuirass  of  the  Round  Table  and 
the  fantastic  dress  of  Queen  Guinevere's 
companions.  Camelot  is  still  a  part  of 
Britain,  and  those  who  walked  among  its 
gardens  and  its  halls  were  akin  to  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  in  paletots  and  crino- 
line, who  wait  uppn  Her  Majesty  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  or  go  out  yachting  with  her  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 


The  poetic  vein  worked  by  tbe  Laureate 
in  these  Idyls  was  first  struck  by  him  in 
the  exqui^iite  fragment  of  the  Morte  d' 
Arthur — though  there  are  several  of  his 
earlier  poems  which  appear  to  have  been 
"  studies"  for  the  more  finished  and  elabo- 
rate performances  he  has  now  given  to  the 
world.  The  difierence  is  as  marked  as 
that  between  the  first  sketches  in  oils  of  a 
great  artist  and  his  final  master-pieces  that 
preserve  his  fame.  In  the  lighter  works 
there  are  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  great 
triumphs  that  the  master  is  to  achieve,  but 
they  lack  the  breadth  and  completeness  of 
the  grander  successes  which  place  the  en- 
during seal  upon  his  genius.  That  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  not  exhibited  his  full  power 
heretofore,  we  think,  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  sufi*ered  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  the  true  line  along  which 
lies  its  natural  direction.  He  attempted 
humourous  versification  in  "  Will  Water- 
proof's Monologue,"  but  his  fun  was  so 
subtle  that  few  could  discover  it.  He 
ventured  upon  dramatic  composition  in  the 
"  Princess,"  and  again  in  "  Maud,"  with  no 
better  success.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  has 
become  at  last  fully  conscious  of  his  want 
of  constructive  ability,  and  turned  to  forms 
of  poetry  in  which  he  has  certainly  no 
equal  among  living  men. 

The  four  legends  around  which  Tenny- 
son has  thrown  the  charms  of  his  fancy 
and  his  diction  in  the  present  volume,  are 
the  story  of  Enid,  the  true  wife  of  Geraint, 
her  constancy,  her  wrongs,  and  her  reward; 
the  myth  of  Vivien,  the  lovely  siren,  who 
drew  Merlin  the  Wise  into  her  toils,  and 
by  cunningly  possessing  herself  of  his  own 
enchantments,  put  him  to  sleep  for  years 
and  thus  debased  his  noble  spirit;  the  tale 
of  love  and  sorrow  which  narrates  how 
Elaine,  a  beauteous  damsel,  conceived  a 
hopeless  passion  for  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
pride  of  Arthur's  Court,  and  died  thereof; 
and  the  record  of  the  sin,  disgrace,  suffer- 
ing and  fate  of  Queen  Guinevere. 

Each  pf  these  Idyls  brims  with  the 
richest  wine  of  the  poet's  soul;  it  is  no 
unworthy  simile  rather  to  say  that  each 
resembles  a  crystal  goblet  filled  with  the 
Eau  de  Vie  de  Dantzie^  that  rare  cordial  in 
which  particles  of  gold  float  and  sparkle 
in  tremulous  brilliancy.  Here  is  a  song  of 
Enid's  which  must  serve  as  an  illustration — 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was 
one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang: 

»»Turn,  Fortune,  turn    thy  wheel   and 
lower  the  proud : 
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Turn  thy  wild  wheel   through   sunshine, 

storm  and  cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile 
or  frown  j 
With  that  wild  wheel   we  go  not  up  or 

down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 
lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 
crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the 

cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate." 

The  legend  of  Vivien  tempts  us  to  quota 
on  every  page,  but  we  must  be  content 
with  the  followin^i',  which  seems  to  us  very 
beautiful — 

"  Nay,  master,  be  not  wrathful  with  your 

maid; 
Caress  her:  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven 
Who  feels  no  heart  to  ask  another  boon. 
I  think  you  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  *  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.' 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  once. 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.    Listen  to  it: 

*  In  Lovtj  if  Lov€  6c  Xooe,  if  Love  6c  (mr%, 
Faith  and  un/aitk  can  ne^er  oe  equal  powers : 
Unfaith  in  aught  i$  want  of  faith  in  all, 

*  It  is  the  Httle  rift  within  the  lute, 
TViat  by  and  by  wtU  make  the  music  fim/e, 
jSnd  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all, 

*  The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all, 

^  It  is  not  worth  the  keeping :  let  it  go  ; 
But  shall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
jSnd  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  aU» 

O  master,  do  you  love  my  tender  rhyme  t" 
And  Merlin  looked  and  half  believed  her 

true, 
So  tender  was  her  voice,  so  fair  her  face, 
So  swutly  gleamed  her  eyes  behind  her  tears 
Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  shower. 

We  confess,  however,  that  of  the  four 
Idyls  our  preference  is  for  Elaine,  in  which 
the  dainty  melancholy  of  the  strain  so  well 
consorts  with  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
Lancelot,  in  journeying  to  the  joust  of  the 
great  diamond,  loses  his  way  and  stops  at 


the  lonely  castle  of  Astolat,  where  dwelt 
the  fair  Elaine  with  her  aged  sire.  The 
maiden  falls  in  love  with  the  knight,  who 
suspecting  it  not  leaves  with  her  bis  shield, 
which  she  keeps  with  hope  and  pride.  In 
the  tourney  he  wins  the  diamond,  but  being 
severely  wounded  remains  in  the  hut  of  a 
hermit,  while  the  jewel  by  some  chance 
finds  its  way  to  the  hands  of  Elaine.  She, 
under  pretext  of  restoring  it  to  the  rightful 
owner,  rides  with  her  brother  to  the  place 
where  Lancelot  lies  and  nurses  him  in  his 
illness.  We  will  allow  the  Laureate  to  tell 
what  ensued,  unwilling  to  break  in  upon 
the  music  of  his  verses  through  a  long 
extract — 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  does  the  task  assigned,  he  kissed  her 

face. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
•*Ala8,"  he  said,  "your  ride  has  wearied 

you. 
Rest  must  you  have."    **No  rest  for  me," 

she  said : 
•*  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest." 
What  might  she  mean  by  thatt  his  large 

black  eyes, 
Tet  larger  tlirough  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

her, 
Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  looked  and  was  perplexed 

in  mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more; 
But  did  not  love  the  colour;  woman's  love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turned 
Sighing,  and  feigned  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  through  the 
fields. 
And  past  beneath   the   wildly-scutpmred 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin ; 
There  bode  the  night:  but  woke  with  dawn, 

and  past 
Down  through   the   dim   rich  city  to  the 

fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave:  so  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night:  and  Lancelot 
Would,  though  he  called  his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he   should  be  quickly  whole,  at 

times 
Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
Uncourteous,  even  he ;  but  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse. 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child, 
And  never  woman  yet  since  man's  first  fall, 
Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit,  skilled  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time, 
Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush. 
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Would  call   her  friend   and   sister,  sweet 

Elaine, 
Would  listen  for  her  coming,  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
Aod  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best. 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and   had   died  the 

death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  perad  venture  had  he  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  sidk  man ;  but  now 
The  $haekie$  of  an  old  love  itraitened  him, 
HU  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  etood, 
Jndfaiih  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true, 

Tet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness 

made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 
These,  as  but  born  of  sickness,  could  not 

live; 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again. 
Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  faee^ 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly 

grace 
Beamed  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answered 

not, 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right 

well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimmed  her 

sight, 
And  drove  her  ere  her  time  across  the  fields 
Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 
She  murmured,  "Vain,  in  vain:  itcnnnotbe. 
He  will  not  love  me:  how  then?  must  I  die?" 
Then  as  a  little  helpless^  innocent  bird^ 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 
T^ill  sing  the  simple  passage  oW  and  o'er 
For  all  an  .April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  tl,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  '•  Must  IdieP 
jSnd  now  to  right  she  turned,  and  now  to  left, 
.And  found  no  eau  in  turning  or  in  rest ; 
And  ^Him  or  death,"  she  muttered,  ^*  Death  or 

him,'' 
jtgain  and  like  a  burden,  **  Him  or  death'' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was 
whole. 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three. 
There  morn  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet- 
self 
In  that  wherein  she  deemed  she  looked  her 

best. 
She   came  before   Sir    Lancelot,  for  she 

thought, 
**  If  1  be  loved,  these  are  vay  festal  robes. 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall." 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gifl  of 
bim 


For  her  own  self  or  hers;  "And  do  not  shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true 

heart; 
Such  service  have  you  done  me,  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  Prince  and  Lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  cap." 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifled  up  her  face. 
But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to  speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her 

wish. 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it;  and  one  morn  it 

chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 
And  said,  *^  Delay  no  longer,  speak  your 

wish, 
Seeing  I  must  go  to-day:"    then  out  she 

brake : 
••Going?  and  we  shall  never  see  you  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word." 
"  Speak :  that  I  live  to  hear,"  he  said,  "  is 

yours." 
Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke: 
"  I  have  gone  mad.  I  love  you :  let  me  die." 
** Ah,  sister,"  answered  Lancelot,  "what  is 

this?*' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
"Your  love,"  she  said,  "your  love — to  be 

your  wife." 
And  Lancelot  answered,  "  Had  I  chos'n  to 

wed, 
I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine : 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine." 
"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face, 
To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  through  the 

world." 
And  Lancelot  answered,  "Nay,  the  world, 

the  world, 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation — nay. 
Full  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  brother's 

love. 
And  your  good  father's  kindness."     And 

she  said, 
"Not  to>  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done." 
"Nay,   noble   maid,"   he   answered,   "ten 

limes  nay : 
This  is  not  love ;  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth. 
Most  common.    Yea,  I  know  it  of  mine 

own  self; 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own 

self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of 

life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your  age : 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  you  are  mid  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood — 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight  be 

poor, 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
So  that  would  make  you  happy:  further- 
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Even  to  the  death,  as  though  you  were  my 

blood, 
In  all  your  quarrel?  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot." 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blushed  nor  shook,  but  deaihly- 

pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  re- 
plied : 
**  or  all  this  will  I  nothing,'*  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 
tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  through  those  black 
walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father.     "Ay, 

a  flash 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  you  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion," 

Lancelot  said, 
"  That  were  against  me :  what  1  can  I  will ;" 
And  there  that  day  remained,  and  toward 

even 
Sent  for  his  shield:  full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield ; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the 

stones, 
Vnclasping  Jlung  the  casement  back  and  looked 
Down  on  hit  helm,  from  which  her  tleeve  had 

gone. 
Jnd  Lancelot  knew  the  little  clinkling  tound; 
Jnd  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at 

him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up^  nor  waved  his 

hand, 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case. 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture 

formed 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured 

wall. 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
"Have  comfort,"  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren,  saying,  *' Peace  to 

thee, 
Sweet  sister,"  whom  she  answered  with  all 

calm 
But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant  field 
Approaching   through   the   darkness,   called; 

the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 


And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  songr. 
And  called  her  song,  »*The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death," 
And  sang  it:  sweetly  could  she  make  and 

sing. 

"  Sweet  is  true  love  though  given  in  vain,  in 
vain ; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  topmn: 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

*^Love,  art  thou  sweet!  then  bitter  death 
must  be: 
Lave,  thou  art  bitter;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Lave,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

»*  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless 
clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  swteter,  no,  not  L 

^^  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me. 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  ! —let  me  die.'' 

Elaine^s  wish  is  gratified,  and  her  pining 
away,  and  strange  burial  in  the  barge, 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  Idyl.  It  is  the 
same  stqry  which  we  have  read  in  the 
former  verses  of  Tennyson — 

—  a  funeral  with  plumes  and  lights 
And  music  went  to  Camelot. 

Elaine  was  the  "Lady  of  Shalott." 

The  Idyl  of  Queen  Guinevere  we  shall 
not  draw  ui>on.  It  is  the  story  of  guilty  love 
which  Dante  introduced  in  the  Inferno, 
and  Scheffer  hos  powerfully  piotnred  on 
canvass.  It  must  be  read  entire  in  the 
volume. 


The  Roman  Quistion.     By  Edmoxd  About. 
Translated  by  H.  C.  Coape.     New  York 
D.   Appleton  &  Co.     1859.     [From.  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

M.  Edmond  About  declares  himself  a 
loving  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  if  he  is  not  ex-communicated  for  his 
essay,  it  will  be  because  Pius  the  Ninth  is 
of  a  more  amiable  and  forgiving  disposi- 
tion than  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Papal  Chair.  It  is  true  that  the  Temporal 
Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  a  matter  quite 
distinct  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
tenets  of  Mother  Church,  and  may  be  dis- 
cussed freely  without  trenching  upon  the 
theological  que^ion  which  underlies  the 
existence  of  that  ancient  and  powerful  es- 
tablishment. But  M.  Edmond  About  writes 
with  such  force  and  brilliancy — his  epi- 
grams are  so  stinging,  and  his  raillery  so 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Voltaire,  that  we 
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migbt  not  wonder  if  his  Holiness  should  con- 
sider  the  Tolume  as  Use  majetti  and  read  its 
author  out  of  the  Church's  pale.  With  the 
reUgious  aspects  of  Catholicism  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  if  the  treatise  before  us 
were  devotied  to  the  topics  of  the  Confes- 
sional, the  Celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  ab- 
solution, &c.,  &c.,  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  merely  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt, but  the  perpetuity  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power  concerns  the  political  welfare 
of  several  millions  of  people  who  have  for 
years  suffered  the  grievous  ills  of  clerical 
mal-ad ministration,  and  we  can  therefore, 
without  impropriety,  refer  to  M.  About's 
strictures  as  well  calculated  to  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind  at 
this  impoitant  juncture  of  Italian  affairs. 
The  terms  of  peace  in  Europe  are  not  yet 
settled,  and  the  external  pressure  of  a 
weighty  popular  sentiment  may  yet  so  far 
modiiy  the  views  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, that  instead  of  extending  the  magis- 
terial authority  of  Pio  Nono,  they  may 
altogether  abolish  it.  That  this  was  the 
original  purpose  of  Louis  Napoleon,  him- 
self in  full  communion  with  the  Church, 
would  seem  almost  certain  from  the  fact 
that  M.  About's  work  was  first  published 
as  a  series  of  letters  in  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur  Univenelf  the  official  organ  of  the 
French  Government,  and  supposed  to  speak 
the  individual  opinions  of  the  Emperor, 
and  although  the  publication  of  these  let- 
ters was  stopped  upon  the  complaiut  of 
the  Papal  Ministry,  yet  when  they  were 
collected  and  printed  in  Brussels,  the  vol- 
ume was  permitted  to  obtain  a  wide  circu- 
lation in  France  before  the.  Censorship  in- 
terposed to  put  an  end  to  the  sale.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  assumed,  we  think,  that  the 
Galilean  wing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  favours  the  abrogation  of  the  king- 
ly sway  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  believing 
that  their  Lord  and  Master  disclaimed  all 
earthly  dominion,  when  he  said  "my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  reader  will  find  in  "The  Roman 
Question "  the  same  felicities  of  style 
which  marked  the  novel  "Tolla,"  so  well 
known  in  France,  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  following  sketch  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  is  exceedingly  characteris- 
tic— 

They  are  such  as  education  has  made 
them.  Look  at  those  brats  of  various  ages 
from  six  to  ten,  walking  along  the  Corso  in 
double  file,  between  a  couple  of  Jesuits. 
They  are  embryo  Roman  nobles.  Hand- 
some as  little  Cupids,  in  spite  of  their 
black  coats  and  white  n^kcloths,  they 
will  all  grow  up  alike,  under  the  shadow 
of  their  pedagogue's  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Already  are  their  minds  like  a  well-raked 
garden,  from  which  ideas  have  been  care- 
fully rooted  out.     Their  hearts  are  purged 


alike  of  good  and  evil  passions.  Poor  lit- 
tle wretches,  they  will  not  even  have  any 
vices. 

As  soon  as  they  shall  have  passed  their 
last  examinations,  and  obtained  their  di- 
plomas of  ignorance,  they  will  be  dressed 
in  the  latest  London  fashions,  and  be 
turned  out  into  the  public  promenades. 
They  will  pace  for  ever  the  pavement  of 
the  Corso,  they  will  wear  out  the  alleys  of 
the  Pincian  Hill,  the  Villa  Borghese,  and 
the  Villa  Pamphili.  They  will  ride,  drive, 
and  walk  about,  armed  with  a  whip,  eye- 
glass or  cane,  as  may  be,  until  they  are 
made  to  marry.  Regular  at  Mass,  assidu- 
ous at  the  theatre,  you  may  see  them  smile, 
gape,  applaud,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
with  an  equal  absence  of  emotion.  They 
are  almost  all  inscribed  on  the  list  of  some 
religious  fraternity  or  other.  They  belong 
to  no  club,  play  timidly,  rarely  make  a 
parade  of  social  irregularities,  drink  with- 
out enthusiasm,  and  never  ruin  themselves 
by  horse-racing.  In  short,  their  gerioral 
conduct  is  beyond  all  praise ;  and  the  life 
of  dolls  made  to  say  "  Papa  I"  and 
"  Mama  1"  is  equally  irreproachable. 

One  fine  day  they  attain  their  twenty- 
fiAh  year.  At  this  age  an  American  has 
already  tried  his  hand  at  a  dozen  trades, 
made  four  fortunes,  and  at  least  one  bank- 
ruptcy, has  gone  through  a  couple  of  cam- 
paigns, had  a  lawsuit,  established  a  new 
religious  sect,*killed  half  a  dozen  men  with 
his  revolver,  fceed  a  negress,  and  conquer- 
ed an  island.  An  Englishman  has  passed 
some  stiff  examinations,  been  attached  to 
an  embassy,  founded  a  factory,  converted 
a  Catholic,  gone  round  the  world,  and  read 
the  complete  works  of  Walter  Scott.  A 
Frenchman  has  rhymed  a  tragedy,  written 
for  two  newspapers,  been  wounded  in 
three  duels,  twice  attempted  suicide,  vexed 
fourteen  husbands,  and  changed  his  poli- 
tics nineteen  times.  A  German  has  slash- 
ed fiAeen  of  his  dearest  friends,  swallowed 
sixty  hogsheads  of  beer  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Hegel,  sung  eleven  thousand  coup- 
lets compromised  a  tavern  waiting-maid, 
smoked  a  million  of  pipes,  and  been  mixed 
up  with  at  least,  two  revolutions. 

The  Roman  prince  has  done  nothing, 
seen  nothing,  learnt  nothing,  loved  nothing, 
suffered  nothing.  His  parents  or  guardi- 
ans open  a  cloister  gate,  tak  e  out  a  young 
girl  as  inexperienced  as  himself  and  the 
pair  of  innocents  are  bidden  to  kneel  be- 
fore a  priest,  who  gives  them  permission 
to  become  parents  of  another  generation 
of  innocents  like  themselves. 

It  is  .hardly  fair  to  comment  upon  the 
impunity  of  crime  in  Rome,  when  we 
consider  the  lawlessness  of  our  American 
cities,  but  the  following  anecdote,  from  M. 
About's  chapter  on  that  subject  is  good, 
apart  from  the  context: 
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Tlie  following  inciflent  occarred  while  1 
was  at  Rome;  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
pleasing  fraternal  tie  which  unites  the 
magistrates  with  the  thieves. 

A  former  secretary  to  Monsignor  Vardi, 
by  name  Berti,  had  a  gold  snuff-box,  which 
he  prized  highly,  it  having  been  given  him 
by  his  master.  One  day,  crossing  the  Fo- 
rum, he  took  out  his  snuff-box,  just  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
and  solaced  himself  with  a  pinch  of  the 
contents.  The  incautious  act  had  been 
marked  by  one  of  the  pets  of  the  police. 
He  had  hardly  returned  the  box  to  his 
pocket  ere  he  was  hustled  by  some  quoit- 
players,  and  knocked  down.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  when  be  got  up,  the  precious 
snuff-box  was  gone. 

He  mentioned  the  affair  to  a  judge  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  at  once  told  him  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest,  adding,  **  Pass  through 
the  Fornm  again  to-morrow.  Ask  for  jin- 
tonio  ;  any  body  will  point  him  out  to  you; 
tell  him  you  come  from  me,  and  mention 
what  you  have  lost.  He  will  put  you  in  the 
way  of  getting  it  back." 

Berti  did  as  be  was  desired  ;  Antonio  was 
soon  found.  He  smiled  meaningly  when 
the  judge^s  name  was  mentioned,  protested 
that  he  could  refuse  him  nothing,  immedi- 
ately called  out,  *'Eh!  Giacomof 

Another  bandit  came  out  of  the  ruins, 
and  ran  up  to  his  chief. 

"  Who  was  on  duty  yesteniay  V*  asked 
Antonio. 

»Pepe." 

"Is  he  here?" 

•*  No,  he  made  a  good  day  of  it  yester- 
day, He's  drinking  it  out.** 

**I  can  do  nothing  for  your  Excellency 
to-day,"  said  Antonio.  "  Come  here  to-mor- 
row at  the  same  hour,  and  I  think  you^ll 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied." 

Berti  was  punctual  to  the  appointment 
Signor  Antonio,  for  fear  of  being  swindled, 
asked  for  an  accurate  description  of  the 
missing  article.  This  having  been  given, 
he  at  once  produced  the  snuff-box.  "  Your 
Excellency  will  please  to  pay  me  two 
scudi,"  he  said  :  ^  I  should  have  charged 
you  four,  but  that  you  are  recommended  to 
me  by  a  magistrate  whom  I  particularly 
esteem." 

Whoever  has  strolled  along  the  Corso  at 
evening  and  seen  the  excited  crowd  gather 
around  the  building  where  a  lottery  draw- 
ing was  going  on,  will  recognise  the  truth 
of  this  account — 

The  institution  of  the  lottery  is  retained 
by  the  Popes,  not  as  a  source  of  revenue 
only.  Lay  governments  have  long  since 
abolished  it,  because  in  a  we  1 1 -organized 
state,  where  industry  leads  to  everything, 
citizens  should  be  taught  to  rely  upon 
nothing  but  their  industry.  But  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Church,  where  industry 


leads  to  nothing,  not  only  is  the  lottery  a 
consolation  to  the  poor,  but  it  forms  an  if- 
tegral  part  of  the  public  education.    Tllii 
sight  of  a  beggar  suddenly  enriched,  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  goes  far  to  make 
the  ignorant  multitude  believe  in  miracles. 
The   miracle    of   the    loaves    and   fisheit 
were  scarcely  more   marvellous  than  the 
changing  of  ten  pence   into   two  hundred 
and    fifty  pounds.     A  high  prize  is  like 
a    present   from   GotI ;    it   is  money   fall- 
ing   from    Heaven.      This  people   know 
that   no  human   power  can   oblige  three 
particular  numbers  to  come  out  togetberi 
so  they  rely  on  the  divine  mercy  alone. 
They  apply  to   the    Capuchin    friars  for 
lucky  numbers;  they  recite  special  prayeri* 
for  so  many  days;   they  humbly  call  for 
the  inspiration  of  Heaven  before  going  to 
bed;   they   see   in   dreams   the   Madonna 
stuck  all  over  with  figures;  they  pay  for^ 
masses  at  the   Churches;   they   offer  the 
priest  money  if  he  will  put  three  numbers  ^ 
under  the   chalice  at  the  moment  of  the 
consecration.     Not   less   humbly  did   the 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  range  themselves  ^, 
in  the  antechamber  he  was  to  pan  through,  ^^ . 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  look  or  a  favoor.j^' 
The  drawing  of  the  lottery  is  public,  asw 
are    the    University   lectures    in    France. 
And,  verily,  it  is  a  great  and  salutary  les- 
son.    The   winners   learn    to  praise   God 
for  his  bounties:  the  losers  are  puni&b«d4'. 
for  having  unduly  coveted   worldly   P^^^bi 
Everybotly  profits — most  o^  all  the  Govern^'' 
ment,  which  makes  £S0,000  a  year  by  it,  be-   -. 
sides  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  its  duty. 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  extracts 
we  have  given,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  "  The  Roman  Question,"  it  certain- 
ly is  not  dull.  Indeed  it  may  not  fear 
simply  as  a  book  for  amusement  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  of  the  novels  of 
the  month. 

Thiodors  Pabkkr^b  Expkriincb  as  ▲  Mni- 
Utbr;  With  Bonie  account  of  hu  EaHi/ik  •» 
Life  and  Education  for  the  MiniMtry; 
Contained  in  a  Letter  from  him  to  the 
Members  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congre- 
gational Society  of  Boston:  Rufus  Leigh- 
ton,  Jr.,  1859. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  vol- 
ume was  published.  Outside  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker*s  "  Society"  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  fantastical  exposition  of  his  peculiar  No- 
creed,  will  le  to  those  who  have  been  re- 
freshed these  many  years  by  his  ministra- 
tions, it  will  convey  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  the  truth  according  to  the  Gospel 
of  Parker.  AU  thai  we  can  conscientiously 
commend  in  the  man  may  be  found  in  the 
independence  of  his  nature  in  matters  of 
opinion,  and  his  singularly  clear  and  strong 
style,  which  is  at  times  lighted  up  even 
with  a  poetic  glow. 
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AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

For  SCBOFXHA,  or  KINO'S  £TIL, 

ft  roitflittitinnal  dif^enne,  n  corriiplion  of  ihe  lilood,  hv  which  fhis  fleiid  hecoiiies  vitiated,  weak » 
4  poor.  Heins  in  ihi*  tirciilniiuii,  it  pervades  the  uhnle  body,  ond  niny  bur^tt  out  in  dieease  on 
V  pirt  of  It.  No  ojg  in  is  free,  from  its  niluck>»,  iinr  i«  there  oi»«  which  it  may  not  destroy.  The 
rofi'loiu  taint  is  vorioiisfy  rnu»e<l  hy  mercurial  dineose,  hiw  livinir,  disorderecl  or  unhcallliy  food, 
pure  air,  filth  and  6lthy  habits,  the*deprefii*ins  viren,  and  ohovc  all,  by  the  veoereol  infection. — 
hateirerbe  its  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  conPtiiution,  deficendin^  "from  purenia  to  children 
Ml  ibe  thini  and  fourth  generation;'*  indeed,  it  Feema  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  **  I  will 
ii  ilie  iniquities  of  the  fniheis  upon  their  children." 

Ii*  fflSpcis  commenre  hy  deposition  from  the  bloo<l  or  corrupt  or  iilccrons  matter,  which,  in  tlio 
lor;.',  lirer.  and  internal  organs, is  termed  tubercles;  in  the  glands,  swellings  ;  and  on  the  surfoce, 
isniption;  or  fores.  l*hi»  foul  orruption,  which  genders  in  the  blood,  deprcFses  the  energies  of 
ifift,  HI  tlMtscrofuloas  constitutions  not  only  suffer  from  scrofulous  complamts,  but  ihe^  have  fur 
Iss  power  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases;  consequently,  vast  numbers  perish  by  dis- 
arikrfl  wbirh,  although  not  scrofulous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rendered  fitial  by  this  toint  in  the 
•t«iem.  Most  of  the  consuinplion  wbH.*h  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this 
■*rnfolr  »  contaminntion  ;  and  mnny  destructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
"''  all  the  organs,  arifte  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cnuse. 

Oneqaarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their  persons  are  inyaded  by  this  lurking  infec* 
tktiuanti  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  frrm  the  system  we  must  renovate  the 
MrHid  by  an  aliemiive  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heal  hy  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
wf  »H|   'y  in 

Ayer*s  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

Thf  Dkist  efiSrctual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  device  for  ibis  everywhere  pre- 
vaHio^and  foial  malady.'  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remeoials  that  have  been  discover- 
'-(i  fur  the  expurgation  of  ibis  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
il^^tp  tire  consecfuences.  Hence  it  should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but  also 
I'lrtnsuth^r  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases.  St.  Anthony's  Pirct 
Hfwf.cr  Erysipelas,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches,  Rluins  ond  Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
offl.t'  Id  Head,  Kingworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
f^hili .  ,and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arii«hig  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
'*i"i9furtlyt>ffhebfood'^is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
|>anicQtar  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerote  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
(Hit  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 
Prepared  by  DS.  J.  C.  AYEB,  l^ractical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Loioell,  Mast. 

AND  SOLD  BT 

P      ^ELL,  L ADD  &  CO.,  Richmoud ;  and  bj  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
_     March  18^9. 

~  MARRIAGE  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

By  Rkv.  JOHN  BAYLEY,  of  the  Virginia  Conference. 
The  second  edition  of  this  work  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  third  will  shortly  be  issued.    Re- 
iiil  prices  varying  from  M  cents  to  one  dollar,  according  to  quality  of  P&per  and  binding. 

'"Parents,  whose  children  are  approaching  maturity,  will  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  married 
happiness  of  their  children  by  placing  this  beautiful  and  instructive  volume  in  their  hands.** 

RiUhmand  Chrittian  Advocate. 
"It  is  profonndU  practk^l.    The  author's  object  is  as  beneyolent  as  his  l^asbnings, and  hia  facts 
arc  irrefutable.'*— Q<*«'^'*'y  Review. 

**  We  siacerelv  trust  that  this  excellent  little  book  may  have  till  extensive  circulation,  and  dd 
pr  h  rood." — ^fome  Circle. 

**This  book  is  destined  to  a  wide  circulation,  and  a  permanent  demand  on  the  trade," — North 
VaroHna  CkrieUmi  Advocate. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CONVERTED  INFIDEL,  ETD, 

Third  Edition.     Price  .$1.  ' 

Of  this  work,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  says  :  •*  We  welcome  this*,  the  third  edition  of  a  work 
i»liich  has  deservedly  secured  for  its  author  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  We  read 
\h*  work  on  its  first  appearance  with  considerable  interest,  and  cheerfully  echo  the  expression  of 
^ioioo  given  by  the  Soulbern  Literary  Messenger,  that  *  it  abounds  in  ripe  thought  and  admirable 
'InMratioiu*  Let  those  who  are  given  to  too  much  talking,  read  the  author's  essay  on  Loquacity. 
It  viil  prove  a  sure  antidote  to  the  evil,  unless  it  be,  ns  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is,  an  iii- 
-arable  diseare.  The  essay  on  the  study  of  Human  Nature  will  repay  the  hours  spent  in  rending 
htm. 


ALSO.  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

,,  Pni.E^SA.ISrT   HOURS. 

A  SciTABLB  Preskmt  fok  A  CHRISTIAN  Fbiknd.     Second  Edition.     Price  38  Cents. 
^  If  the  reader  does  not  find  this  book  profitable,  he  must  look  ft>r  the  difiiculty  in  his  own  heart." 

iteligious  Herald. 
For  sale  hy  the  Pnblisher,  M.  W.  Dodd,506  Broadway,  New  York ;  J.  B.  McFcrrin,  Nashville^ 
rpno. ;  George  L.  Bidgood,  No.  21  Pearl  Street,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Wm.  P.  Grifiith,  Norfolk ;  Naa^ 
t  f^o.,  Petersburg;  Armstrong  &  Berry,  Baltimore;  and  other  Booksellers.  iqitized  bvCjOOQlC 
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LETTERS   OP   A   SPINSTER, 

Concerning  {he  Inauguration  of  the  50<A  President  qf  ike  United  States,  and  the  Public 
Affaire  of  the  2\st  Century. 


LETTER  XVI. 

nCOH  XIS8  JANE  DELAWARE  PBFTON, 

Presently  at  Washington, 

TO  HIS8  HABT  TIBERIN  BOONE, 

Rasselas,  Oregon^ 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
Feb.  — ,  A.  D.,  2029.     J 

I  do  not  think,  Mj  Dear  M.,  that  there 
can  be  nrged  a  stronger  argument  (I 
mean,  of  course,  an  argamentnm  ad  homi- 
nem,  for  of  others  there  is  no  lack)  in 
favour  of  kindness  and  charity  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  self-denial  to  ourselves, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  reflection  which 
we  have  all  made  at  one  time  or  another, 
that  the  break  of  day  comes  always  to 
the  watcher,  whether  the  night  have  been 
spent  in  necessary,  though  unwelcome, 
labour,  or  in  the  sick  chamber  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, with  a  sensation  more  re- 
freshing and  happier  than  when  the  dark 
hours  have  been  wasted  in  feast  and 
revel  amid  the  glare,  heat  and  din  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  The  fact  has  often 
recurred  to  me  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  that  general  truth,  so  offcen  enunciated 
from  the  pulpit,  yet  so  little  attended  to : 
so  much  questioned  and  cavilled  at  by 
optimists:  so  constantly  admitted  in  eve- 
ry-day  life  and  experience:  which  is  this, 
that  the  positive  character  of  all  our 
enjoyments  depends  always  upon  some 
antecedent  of  suffering  or  of  pain ;  or,  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  that  through 
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much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  After  sitting 
through  the  long,  silent  hours  of  night 
by  the  pillow  of  some  haggard  and 
feverish  sufferer,  it  is  like  a  hopeful 
assurance  of  good  to  come,  to  watch  the 
lattice  becoming  distinct  in  the  outer 
light;  to  hear  the  first  twitter  of  the 
awakening  bird ;  to  lift  the  casement  and 
listen  to  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  pranking 
their  foliage  and  preparing  for  another 
visit  of  the  sun;  to  taste  the  morning 
wind  rising  from  the  earth  like  incense; 
and  to  feel  with  thankfulness  that  joy 
oometh  in  the  morning. 

How  different  the  sensation  when  th« 
early  day,  with  all  its  freshness  and  pro- 
mise, meets  us  as  we  drive  from  a  pro- 
longed and  giddy  revel  through  the  silent 
streets :  the  dark  figures  of  the  houses 
just  beginning  to  rear  their  half-defined 
outlines,  like  shapeless  giants,  upon  the 
grey  sky,  while  here  and  there  a  dim 
light  moves  across  their  surface  from 
window  to  window,  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil  boune  themselves  to 
their  appointed  tasks.  Onward  you  roll, 
giddy,  feverish,  and  envious  of  those  who 
are  just  awakening  to  the  new  day; 
the  rattle  of  the  carriage  wheels,  beating 
out,  with  its  hoarse  rumble,  the  hum  of 
the  music  which  would  still  keep  time 
and  cadence  in  the  whirling  brain ;  and 
you  shrink  to  your  darkened  chamber, 
half  expecting  to  find   yourself  there 
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asleep,  feeling  all  the  while  as  if  jou  had 
been  robbing  the  blessed  heaven  of  some- 
what, and  were  afraid  of  the  light. 

Some  such  sensations  were  mine  as  I 
drove,  yesterday,  from  the  grand  ball 
meuqui^  of  which  I  wrote  to  yoa  in  my 
last.  Yoa  will  find  elaborate  notices  of 
it  in  all  the  newspapers,  which  are  about 
aa  correct  and  as  near  the  reality  as  Fon- 
tenelle's  descriptions  of  the  lohabitaBts 
of  Satam ;  for  these  people,  which  the 
fiicetious  Frenchman  made  oot  to  be  tall 
fellows,  with  yellow  beards  and  long 
arms,  the  learned  have  long  since  proved 
to  be  nothing  less  than  huge  centipedal 
shell-fish,  who  live  as  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure  do  among  ns,  upon  the  clams, 
oysters  and  snails  furnished  ready  to 
their  hands.  In  jndging  of  such  festal 
notices,  there  is  one  general  rule  to  be 
observed,  which  is,  that  those  which  are 
worst  written  are  always  the  roost  cor- 
rect— a  rule  which  will  apply  about  as 
well  to  every  species  of  official  writing  of 
the  present  times.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
such  cases,  the  description  of  the  fete  is 
always  written  out  some  days  before  it 
takes  place.  The  manner  in  the  present 
instance  having  been  as  follows.  Every 
king,  queen,  knight,  princess,  flower-girl 
or  gipsey,  who  designed  themselves  for 
the  entertainment,  had  sent  in  advance 
their  mercer's  or  milliner's  note  or  cer- 
tificate, descri:bin|f  their  several  equip- 
ments and  regalia,  with  their  stature,  the 
length  of  their  foot,  and  the  color  of  their 
eyes,  hair  or  beard.  These  documents 
were  addressed  to  the  reporters  of  the 
Mercury,  the  Times,  the  Press,  the  World, 
or  such  one  of  the  editorial  gentry  as 
happened,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  several  debutants. 
At  a  proper  season,  these  officials  met  in 
grand  conclave,  produced  each  his  bun- 
dle of  invoices,  and  when  they  had  been 
compared,  they  set  about  to  devise  tab- 
leaux, invent  incidents,  vamp  up  speeches, 
coin  bon-mots ;  and  when  the  whole  ma- 
terial had  been  worked  and  kneaded  into 
proper  consistence,  the  bill  of  the  play 
was  laid  before  the  lady  of  the  feast  for 
her  approval.  When  her  sanction  had 
been  obtained,  the  grand  bulletin,  with 


some  few  characteristic  flourishes  to  de- 
signate the  proprieties  of  the  several 
journals,  was  sent  to  press  in  the  several 
publication  offices,  so  that  the  affair  was 
in  print  before  the  music  had  ceased 
playing.  This  arrangement  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  makes  the  fete,  with  all 
its  incidents,  consistent  and  certain.  It 
has  also,  indirectly,  a  moral  tendency  in 
another  direction.  It  prevents  adven- 
turers and  people  of  fashion  merely  from 
leaving  their  tailor's,  milliner's  or  jew- 
eler's bills  too  long  unpaid,  or  making 
them  unproportioned  to  their  means  and 
revenue.  That  king  or  princess  would 
be  permanently  disgraced  who  should 
bespeak  his  regalia,  and  got  himself  and 
his  appointments  properly  inset  in  the 
tableaux  of  some  favorite  journalist,  to 
whom  the  artist  should,  after  all  this, 
and  at  the  last  moment,  refuse  his  furni- 
ture on  account  of  an  unpaid  bill. 

We  were  set  down  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  amid  a  blaze  of  light ;  and 
though  the  entrance  and  vestibule  were 
kept  clear  by  a  strong  body  of  police,  yet 
the  street  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
crowded  with  curious  spectators,  who,  as 
the  revelers  alighted,  ventured  boldly  at 
conjectures,  not  only  of  the  personages, 
but  at  the  characters  they  were  best  fitted 
to  sustain.  This  was  a  good  prologue  to 
the  play  within,  and  the  hits  at  individual 
peculiarities  were  sometimes  so  plain  and 
so  well  put  in  as  to  produce  shoots  of 
merriment.  We  were  received  by  a  con- 
fidential servant  transmuted  for  the  night 
into  a  grey-bearded  seneschal,  with  so- 
lemn step  and  silver  wand,  who  scanned 
us  in  silence,  received  the  cards  contain- 
ing our  real  and  counterfeited  designa- 
tions, and  consigned  us  to  an  usher, 
equipped  a  la  Chinois,  in  a  nankeen 
frock,  with  trowsers  and  peaked  shoes, 
who  marshaled  us  to  the  dressing-rooms. 
On  our  entrance  here  the  magical  design 
of  the  evening  began  to  appear,  and  tbe 
real  world  had  slipped  from  us  alto- 
gether. The  furniture  of  the  npartnients 
had  been  travestied  for  the  occasion. 
The  mirrors  were  held  up  by  monstrous 
animals,  winged-lions,  dragons  and  hip- 
pogrifis.  The  lights  issued  from  the 
mouths   of  serpents,    ostriches,    flamed 
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from  anttquo  cressets,  or  were  flaunted 
by  fauns  and  bacohanals.  The  sofas  and 
loanges  Iiad  been  transformed  into  huge 
crocodiles,  seals  and  saurians,  sphynxes, 
eoachant  leopards  and  hounds.  The  me- 
nials were  the  only  realities  in  the  apart- 
ment They  wore  loose,  puffed  bodices, 
of  a  large-leaved,  red  and  yellow  pattern, 
concealing  the  bust  up  to  the  throat,  leav- 
ing the  arms  bare  from  the  elbow ;  from 
this  depended  light,  close  skirts,  with  an 
embroidered  border,  the  foot  gear  consist- 
'  ing  of  blue  stockings  and  red  slippers. 
The  hair  was  dressed  close,  with  large, 
plwn  hoop  ear-rings.  They  were  excel- 
lently well  chosen— ''tended  us  i'  the 
eyes,  and  made  their  bends  adornings.'' 

Here  in  this  green-room  of  the  play- 
bouse,  before  the  mask  or  domino  had 
been  fitted,  or  the  character  fairly  put 
on,  to  which  we  were  pledged  for  the 
evening,  we  exchanged  civilities  with  our 
acquaintances,  and  as  each  new  costume 
was  relieved  from  its  husk  and  wrap- 
pings, and  cnme  out  for  perusal,  it  was 
greeted  with  critical  admiration,  with 
applause,  or  with  mirth,  as  the  case  re- 
quired, or  as  the  amiability  of  the  party 
would  permit.  The  great  concern  with 
the  mummers  was  to  know  if  there  were 
duplicates  of  the  same  character;  and 
while  we  were  adjusting  our  own  habili- 
ments, there  were  developed  two  very 
excellent  representatives  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  with  high,  starched  ruffs,  and  long 
stays,  projecting  above  the  shoulders,  like 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.  Both  the  queens 
were  stately  and  well  equipped ;  but  one 
of  them  being  darker  of  hue  than  the 
other,  and  the  auburn  wig,  which  she 
wore  out  respect  to  history,  suiting  ill 
with  the  olive  of  her  complexion,  she,  in 
the  most  perfect  good  humor,  resigned 
throne  and  scepfre  for  the  evening,  and 
by  help  of  some  letting  down  and  some 
trussing  up,  a  pair  of  clouted  shoes  and 
a  peeled  poplar  wand,  was  forthwith  and 
amid  much  laughter,  transmuted  into  a 
very  good  edition  of  Meg  Merrilies.  Here 
we  found  also  an  excellent  semblance  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  with  large,  ghostly  eyes, 
thin  and  half  open  lips,  watchful  and 
merciless.    She  was   snuffing  her  wax 


taper,  and  perfuming  the  hand  from 
which  the  imaginary  spots  were  to  be 
rubbed  oat.  She  wore  the  peculiar  head 
gear,  in  which  Retzsch  had  delineated 
the  Lady  many  years  since,  with  the 
folds  of  the  drapery  plaited  over  the  fore- 
head, giving  the  outline  of  an  imperfect 
and  unstable  regal  crown.  By  the  way, 
what  a  genius  the  great  outliner  must 
have  had  f  He  is  comparable  only  with 
the  english  Hogarth,  and  the  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other  is,  that 
the  creatures  of  the  Englishman  were,  in 
almost  every  instance,  exemplars  of  com- 
mon, nay,  even  of  the  lowest  life,  while 
those  of  the  German  range  through  all 
possible  forms  of  humanity,  connecting 
themselves  on  the  one  hand  with  the  ce- 
lestial above,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
animal  beneath.  There  is  certainly  no 
power  or  faculty  belonging  to  our  race 
which,  when  closely  regarded,  is  so  won- 
derful as  that  which  makes  the  painter 
and  the  musician  the  sculptor  and  the 
poet ;  and  there  is  none,  the  capacity  for 
which  is  so  decidedly  born  with  us,  or 
which  is  so  palpably  the  result  of  organi- 
zation and  independent  of  culture.  That 
a  man,  with  a  simple  stick,  armed  only 
with  a  bit  of  pigment  at  the  end  of  it, 
should  be  able  to  produce  such  combina- 
tions on  a  smooth  surface  of  plane  and 
curved  lines,  as  shall  represent  every  dis- 
tinct phase  of  human  life  and  passion — 
should,  by  the  inflexion  of  an  outline 
made  instinctively,  and  in  so  delicate  a 
curve  as  to  defy  the  measurement  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope,  produce 
determined  expressions  of  human  feeling 
which  can  neither  be  misconstrued  nor 
misunderstood,  is  surely  a  most  wonder- 
ful endowment.  Nor  is  the  power  of  the 
artist  less  miraculous,  who  can  bring 
from  a  hollow  reed  or  a  few  strained 
wires  or  thrums  sounds  that  make  us 
deem  the  full  choir  of  heaven  is  near! 
These  capabilities  have  always  seemed  to 
me  more  astonishing  than  the  powers  of 
reason  which  we  are  so  fond  of  referring 
to,  as  the  dominant  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  our  race.  For  which 
reason  I  always  place  Shakspeare,  Ra- 
phael and  Mozart  higher  than  Kewton, 
Kepler  or  Qalileo. 
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Here  we  found  ourselyes  among  many 
light  fancies,  coming  in  and  going  ont — 
Swiss  girls,  Scotch  Girls,  Italian  girls. 
Fenellos  not  mute,  and  Floras  not  jet  in 
blossom.  Bat,  as  we  were  nearing  the 
door,  there  swept  by  us  a  majestic  shade, 
which  it  will  be  well  to  describe  before 
it  fades  from  my  remembrance.  This 
was  a  nationality — a  personification  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  the  Empire 
as  she  is  sometimes  called.  The  lady 
was  tall,  fully  developed,  and  rather  mas- 
sive in  her  proportions,  with  a  head  such 
as  we  would  give  to  the  mother  of  Curio- 
lanus  or  of  the  Gracchi.  The  face  was 
beautiful,  quiet  and  queenly,  as  if  it 
had  never  encountered  the  disagreements 
which  writhe  and  solidify  the  features. 
Over  it  rose  a  tiara,  which  we  at  first 
thought  represented  the  head  gear  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  Cybele,  but  on  a 
more  close  observation  we  discovered  the 
design  to  be  more  suggestive  and  cognate. 
The  circlet  at  the  lower  rim  was  of  chased 
silver,  over  which  rose  in  high  relief,  and 
in  or-molu,  a  chain  of  alternate  paddle- 
wheels  and  helices,  the  two  great  movers 
of  the  sea.  This  was  surmounted  by  a 
dark  band,  representing  very  perfectly 
the  bulwarks  of  a  large  ship;  and  at  the 
Intervals,  where  the  usual  regal  crown 
has  crosses  or  fleurs  de  lis,  there  were 
mast-heads,  made  life-like  by  the  stays 
or  rigging  by  which  they  were  supported. 
The  lady  wore  about  her  neck  a  curious 
necklace  of  little  blocks  and  sheaves,  and 
above  a  broad  zone,  on  which  were  em- 
broidered seals,  dolphins  and  marine  pro- 
ductions, and  in  the  hollow  of  the  cor- 
sage was  seen  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
the  great  State,  with  the  modest  and 
bopeful  motto,  "Excelsior."  The  bodice 
and  tunic  were  of  piled  and  mottled  silk, 
the  color  of  autumn  woods.  In  her  hnnd 
she  carried  a  bundle,  very  artistically 
tied,  of  wheat-stalks,  inset  among  tufts 
of  fir  and  leaves  of  oak. 

Leaving  this  imperial  lady,  we  threaded 
our  way  towards  the  reception  room — as 
we  neared  which  there  appeared,  leaning 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and  looking 
alternately  at  the  company  within  and 
those  without,  a  gigantic  ape,  with  a 
knotted  stick  in  one  of  his  long,  lean 


bands.  As  we  started  at  this  untoward  ap- 
parition, it  very  courteously  mopped  and 
mowed  at  us,  and  gave  us  to  understand 
in  apeish  dumb  show  that  we  might 
safely  enter  the  apartment.  An  animal 
of  similar  proportion  stood  on  the  inside 
of  the  door,  and,  by  signs  and  gibberish, 
motioned  us  towards  a  group  of  maskers 
standing  near  by,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
the  principal  personages  of  the  fete.  As 
we  advanced  to  pay  our  homage  and 
salutation  to  this  party,  a  suppressed  and 
unearthly  chatter  from  the  ape  behind 
gave  notice  that  something  was  about  to 
happen,  when  a  slight  pull  on  the  sleeve 
of  St.  Bridget,  whom  you  know  I  am  to 
represent  for  the  evening,  made  me  turn 
suddenly,  and  the  lady  hostess  stood  be- 
fore me.  Her  good-humored  and  really 
handsome  face  looked  out  from  a  halo  of 
broad  ruffies,  such  as  tufted  the  tab  capes 
ordinarily  worn  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  something  by  English  land- 
ladies. The  corsage  was  that  of  the 
merry  wives,  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 
The  dress  of  common  calico,  very  capa- 
cious, and  with  an  extensive  train,  which 
was  drawn  through  the  pocket  holes.  In 
front  she  wore  a  white  apron,  fitting  close 
like  armor — a  bunch  of  antique  keys  at 
her  girdle.  Her  hands  were  folded  be- 
fore her,  and  over  each  arm  hung  a  snow 
white  napkin.  Her  short  courtesy  and 
salutation  of  "  what  lacks  the  reverend 
mother?"  came  from  her  much  more  na- 
turally than  our  studied  "Pax  vobiscum" 
and  "Benedicite" — the  latter  being  more 
removed  from  the  original  character. 
When,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  brond 
ruffles  and  a  deep  inclination  towards  the 
folded  hands,  our  merry  land -lady  bade 
us  be  of  good  cheer  and  turned  to  receive 
other  maskers  who  had  already  passed 
the  apes — the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  this 
fairy  world  of  pleasure.  We  were  met 
immediately  and  welcomed  by  the  lord 
of  the  mansion,  who,  as  all  husbands  ara 
or  should  be  on  such  occasions,  was  quite 
a  secondary  personage,  disdaining  all 
disguise,  of  which  he  is,  indeed,  incapa- 
ble, and  giving  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  only  his  great  wealth,  set  off 
with  a  wealth  of  kindness  of  infinitely 
greater  value. 
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We  were  now  fairly  nataralixed  and 

entitled  to  the  privileges  whioh  our  vest* 
ments  denoted,  and  were  borne  onwards 
towards  the  heart  of  the  assembly  by  a 
full  tide  of  gay  revelers.  The  whole  of  the 
very  spaoious  mansion  hi^d  been  thrown 
open  to  the  company.  The  courts,  corri* 
dors  and  piaszas  haying  been  temporarily 
enolosed  for  the  occasion,  by  light  metal 
and  canvass  partitions,  thus  affording 
every  variety  of  temperature  and  of  light, 
and  producing  here  and  there  nooks  and 
oross-alleys,  which  had  been  curiously 
converted  into  grottoes  or  shrines,  where 
masks  might  exchange  gibes,  confidences 
or  explanations.  The  lower  floor  was, 
however,  the  stage  for  the  principal  per* 
sons  of  the  drama.  From  these  lower 
apartments  the  moveables  had  been  ga- 
thered and  arranged  in  the  corners  and 
recesses.  The  walls  had  been  also  deco* 
rated  for  the  occasion,  by  bold  frescoes, 
and  hung  with  wreaths  and  tapestry. 
In  the  middle  court,  the  floor  of  which  is 
Moeaio  of  a  large  pattern,  were  arranged 
beauffets  and  sideboards,  spread  with  light 
delicacies,  fruits,  ices,  conserves,  sherbet, 
wine  and  punch ;  which  restoratives  were 
administered  by  swarthy  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians — adebts  in  their  mystery, 
and  studious  to  please.  In  this  apart- 
ment there  had  been  eontrived  several 
miniature  fountains,  which  sent  up  a 
combination  of  tiny  jets,  trained  by  the 
Engineer  to  represent  different  forest 
trees,  of  which  the  most  suocessful  irni* 
tadons  were  those  of  the  willow  and  the 
fir.  These  fountains  not  only  cooled  and 
purified  the  air,  hut  kept  clear  the  pae- 
sages  most  likely  to  be  crowded  during 
the  evening.  Opening  from  this,  by  nar- 
row entrances,  ^ere  on  one  side  the  sup* 
per-room  and  on  the  other  the  saloon  for 
dancing,  where  many  of  the  gayer  fictions 
of  the  evening  had  already  been  conjured 
into  the  mystic  mazes  of  waltz,  coranto 
and  cotillion. 

Into  this  apartment,  however  unsuited 
to  our  religious  habit,  we  were  not  alto- 
gether unwillingly  flooded,  and  the  scene 
here  had  already  approached  to  enchant- 
ment. ^  The  variety  of  costume,  the  fsn- 
tastio  character  of  some  of  the  masks, 
and  the  ever  fluctuating  colors  of  the 


tableaux  were  quite  sufficient  to  fascinate 
the  simple  St.  Bridget,  who  could  only 
tell  her  beads  to  the  cadences  of  the 
music,  and  was  now  perfectly  aware  of 
the  charms  such  entertainments  possess, 
and  their  power  to  steal  away  the  senses 
of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  Many 
of  those  in  costume  wore  also  masks  or 
dominoes — a  resource  which  gives  to  the 
masker  greater  boldness  and  self-posses* 
sion.  So  you  have  heard  of  the  lawyer, 
afterwards  so  distinguished,  whose  first 
speeches  in  court  were  made  from  behind 
very  dark  spectacles,  giving  him,  by  this 
expedient,  the  confidence,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  abstraction  of  a  blinded 
horse. 

The  costumes  were  contrived  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  historic  correctness, 
and  generally  at  an  immense  and  unne- 
cessary expense — the  mimic  queens  being 
robed  in  material  of  nearly  the  same 
value,  and  in  some  instances,  I  think,  of 
even  greater  value  than  had  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  their  prototypes.  There 
were  a  great  many  standard  antiquities — 
an  Othello,  whose  moorshtp  wiw  signi- 
fied by  his  ear-rings,  although  a  ring  in 
the  nose,  aided  by  all  the  brown  unguent 
in  the  world,  would  have  been  powerless 
to  negrofy  the  bold  saxon  outline  of  his 
features.  A  beautiful  Titania,  in  a  cern- 
lean  tunic,  and  diadem  set  with  glow* 
worms.  A  gigantic  knight,  in  real  steel 
armor,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  motto, 
'  Arma  togis  cedunt,'    A  Phlmer,  with 

<*^fii8  cockle  hat  and  staff, 
And  his  sandaled  sboon.^' 

This  latter  personage  being;  Hke  myself, 
nnmaeked,  wo  held  brief  colloquy.  He 
told  me  that  the  cockade,  for  a  long  time, 
and  indeed  at  present,  a  mere  military  or 
political  decoration,  was  derived  from  the- 
cockle  which,  in  the  fighting  tines  of  the 
Crusaders,  looped  up  the  slouched  hat  of 
the  Pilgrim  from  Holy  Landt  This  wicked! 
Palmer  also  informed  me-  that  the  bead» 
of  a  rosary  were  originally  a  Mahomeda* 
invention,  used  by  the  Dervishes,  who  car* 
ried  coffee-berries,  strung  in  this  maonev 
at  their  girdles,  eating  one  now  and  theor 
as  stimulants  in  their  long  vigils,,  and' 
that  from  this  sensible  origin,,  whiob  in 
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some  sort  resembles  the  prftotice  of  to- 
bacco chewing  in  the  present  day,  came 
at  length  the  nee  of  beads  as  a  record 
and  tally  for  prayers.  This  profane  pil- 
grim also  advised  me  to  substitute  for 
my  trae  beads  a  string  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  drops  or  bon-bons.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  in  pnicess  of 
training  for  the  bar,  who  dresses  by  the 
monthly  carte — cries  bah!  and  bravo  I  in 
the  right  places  at  the  theatre— makes 
love  and  writes  wooden  verses.  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

There  were  many  other  historic  celeb- 
rities, such  as  bold  Robin  Hood  and  bis 
contemporaries : 

"  Maid  Marian,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John." 

But  the  personifications  best  received 
and  onderstood  were  those  of  characters 
nearer  our  own  time  and  of  a  much  com- 
moner order.  Thus  we  had  a  living 
Perruquier — a  production  which  would 
seem  to  have  required  a  transmigration 
of  souls  as  well  as  a  transmutation  of 
dress.  This  was  a  little  dry  man,  with 
an  olive,  parchment  face,  a  nose  that 
seemed  to  be  doughy  and  to  have  a  drop 
at  the  end  of  it;  large,  protuberant,  clear 
and  restless  eyes,  a  mouth  small  and 
puckered  at  the  corners,  with  straight, 
light  hair,  sticking  out  in  tufts,  into 
which  a  comb  had  been  stuck  lengthwise. 
This  creature  wore  loose,  bunchy  and 
parti-colored  breeches,  over  which,  in 
front,  came  a  white  apron,  having  arms. 
He  carried  a  napkin  and  a  vase  of 
strongly  ooncentrated  rose-water,  with 
which  he  incensed  the  community ;  and 
his  remarks  upon  the  dresses  and  other 
appointments  were  of  the  most  original 
and  racy  character.  He  is,  I  understand, 
a  wit  without  profession — his  merry  say- 
ings being  all  unforced  and  original. 

As  rivals  to  the  barber  we  had  two 
colporteurs,  one  of  tin  wares  and  patent 
drugs,  and  the  other  of  books,  tracts, 
magazines,  and  unbound  books  in  gen* 
eral.  The  stock  of  the  last  mentioned 
trader  consisted  of  loose,  thin  volumes 
with  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green  covers, 
having  on  their  backs  coarsely  engraved 


pictures,  and  titles  about  the  sise  of  those 
Qsed  in  grocery  stores,  such  as  "The 
Bloody  Hand,"  "The  Broken  Heart," 
"The  First  Love,"  "The  Smuggler's 
Revenge,"  "The  Lost  Man."  Each 
work  having  appended  to  the  main  title 
another  expanded  one  by  way  of  ooro- 
mentary  and  advertisement.  As  thus, 
"  The  Bloody  Hand,  or  The  Murderer's 
Welcome."  And  so  for  the  rest.  These 
two  worthies  were  qaite  entertaining. 
The  tin -man  being  an  excellent^  sample 
of  a  species  not  as  common  now  as  in 
earlier  times.  He  was  a  little  stooping 
man,  with  long  arms  and  a  broad  breast, 
wearing  a  brownish  red  coat  witi)  green 
horn  buttons  and  large  pockets.  The 
complexion  a-dust,  and  nearly  the  colour 
of  the  coat,  with  light  grey  eyes,  con- 
stantly in  motion, — the  eyelids  being 
stuck  round  with  thick  short  lashes  like 
thorns,  or  rather  like  the  fac  simile  of 
this  most  delicate  of  human  organs  when 
it  has  been  attempted  in  wax-work.  Hii 
conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  the  met- 
aphysics of  bis  trade.  He  admitted  that 
quack  medicines  acted  mostly  upon  the 
imagination,  or,  as  he  soid,  by  faith ; 
and  told  how  he  had  made  a  very  decent 
hue  very  simple  and  credulous  youHg 
gentleman  as  drunk  as  a  fool  upon  re- 
peated glasses  of  Elder- water,  adminis- 
tered for  Bourbon  Whiskey,  in  a  case  of 
incipient  consumption.  On  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  morality  of  such  minis- 
trations be  said  tersely,  that  they  were 
justified  both  by  reasim  and  by  Seripture 
— that  there  was  a  class  of  people  who 
were  susceptible  of  no  other  medical 
treatment,  and  that  the  Scriptures  set 
forth  plainly  the  consequence  of  casting 
pearls  before  swine. 

The  correlative  of  tiiis  personage  in 
the  book  trade  was  a  tall,  bony  individ- 
ual, with  a  pale  and  rather  serious  face. 
His  shape  and  figure  being  of  the  order 
which  is  generally  termed  loosely  knit. 
The  central  part  or  frame  work,  con- 
taining the  stomach  and  vital  principles 
— the  boiler-room  of  the  engine — being 
apparently  too  small  for  the  members 
which  it  was  intended  to  work.  Such  a 
frame  as  we  sometimes  see  in  its  full  and 
most  advantageous  development,  driving 
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long  bolts  io  a  ship-yard.  This  person- 
age wore  a  white  plain  cravat,  tied  in  a 
bow'knot,  like  that  of  a  vestry-man— a 
plain  black  travelling  coat,  not  profes- 
sional or  giving  any  intimation  of  a  de- 
sign to  quiz  the  clergy.  In  offering  bis 
wares  he  brushed  away  the  green,  yellow 
and  blue  bound  volumes — the  family  of 
the  Bloody  Hand  and  the  Broken  Heart, 
which  were  merely  the  froth  and  barm 
of  his  compost,  and  showed  below  in 
plain  black  binding  with  thin-lettered 
titles,  volumes  containing  the  body  and 
staple  of  englisli  literature ;  the  pure 
Hippocrene  from  which  ail  the  yeasty 
products  of  fermentation  had  been  purged 
and  worked  o£  He  expatiated  largely 
upon  the  mystery  and  tr^de  of  author- 
ship, as  if  he  had  been  reading  Jean 
Paul  Richter's  *'  Selection  from  the  Dev- 
il's Papers ;"  said  that  plots,  unities  and 
morals  were  no  longer  necessary  in  po- 
ems, plays  or  written  fictions  of  any 
kind;  and  that  such  books  might  be  man- 
a&ctured  as  readily  as  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, and  by  nearly  a  similar  process* 
The  drama<Mj?er«un<e,  being  quite  limi- 
ted, and  the  tinsel  and  properties  cheap 
and  easily  furnished.  He  said,  however, 
that  ifbtwithstanding  all  tliese  economi- 
cal advantages,  belonging  peculiarly  to 
the  present  age,  there  had  nevertheless 
been  found  artists  who  were  silly  enough 
to  oopy  directly  from  other  writers  with- 
out the  use  of  any  photographic  process 
whatever.  The  effect  of  such  apeish 
practice  being  exactly  like  that  of  stereo- 
scoping  from  plain  pictures,  where  the 
effect  of  the  duplicate  view  is  only  to  be- 
cloud and  deaden  the  representation. 

There  was  some  friendly  discussion  be- 
tween these  two  pedlars  of  mind  and 
matter  on  the  subject  of  international 
copy-right,  which  became  rather  piquant. 
The  tin  merchant  insisting  that  to  make 
the  case  of  a  patent  for  a  machine,  and 
that  of  the  copy-right  of  a  book  at  all 
similar,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  au- 
thor to  define  and  secure  his  mode  of 
working,  and  not  the  book  after  it  had 
been  written.  He  said  that  a  weaver  of 
cotton  or  wool  did  not  patent  the  calico 
or  cloth,  but  the  spindle  and  the  loom  on 
which  it  had  been  spun  and  woven.  That 


therefore  to  make  the  cases  parallel  the 
author  should  claim  and  specify  his  mode 
of  gearing  up  and  driving  the  intellectual 
power-loom ;  should  let  us  know  whether 
he  wrote  full  or  fasting,  at  midnight  or 
at  dawn ;  what  had  been  his  previous 
and  customary  exercise  and  diet;  whether 
he  had  any  particular  method  of  biting 
his  pen  like  Neander,  or  his  nails  like 
another  distinguished  author,  (I  forget 
who ;)  whether  he  smoked  as  all  the  Ger- 
man authors  did  and  do ;  whether  he 
drank  hock,  as  Schiller;  Hollands  as 
Byron ;  laudanum  as  Coleridge  ;  beer 
as  Charles  Lamb ;  or  a  single  perempto- 
ry glass  of  punch  as  Wordsworth  and 
Paley  say  they  did.  He  said  that  a 
patent  was  a  gratification  properly  be- 
stowed upon  one  who  had  enlarged  the 
productive  power  of  the  oommunitT, 
while  a  copy-right  was  simply  a  mono- 
poly for  the  sale  of  wares  already  made. 
The  book  man  was  nigh  having  the 
worst  of  it,  when  there  came  to  his  re- 
lief a  now  character,  in  the  shape  of  a 
modern  fortune-teller  or  wise-woman. 
This  personage  was  tall  with  a  well 
counterfeited  stoop;  a  pale  or  white- 
leaden  complexion ;  a  hooked  nose  rather 
broad  at  the  beak ;  light  grey  eyes,  cov- 
ered by  eyebrows  like  bat-wings,  nearly 
meeting  over  the  nose,  and  extending 
with  a  fell  swoop  toward  the  ears ;  thin 
lips  and  a  tooth,  which  I  presume  bad 
been  set  for  the  evening,  and  protruded 
between  the  lips,  giving  to  the  mouth 
an  expression  of  avarice  and  greed.  Her 
fingers  were  long  and  richly  jeweled. 
The  dress  plain  white ;  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  turban  looped  up  on  the  left  side 
with  a  small  aigrette  representing  an 
owU  head.  She  enquired  of  the  book 
man  for  an  almanac,  for  the  Institutes  of 
Clair-voyanoe,  the  anima  galvanica;  as 
also  for  a  recent  publication  entitled 
Modern  Miracles,  being  an  account  of 
many  wonders,  cures,  trances,  divina* 
tions  and  discoveries  performed  by  the 
help  of  unseen  agencies,  and  authentica- 
ted by  the  testimony  of  credible  wit- 
nesses. The  old  lady  who  assumed  the 
character  for  the  evening,  has  hud  re- 
cently some  credulous  relatives  imposed 
upon,  plundered  and  nearly  crazed  by 
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this  class  of  faitore,  of  wbidi  alie  was 
therefore  fully  competent  to  become  the 
representative* 

The  adepts  in  this  mystery  now  are, 
for  the  most  part,  women,  whose  adyer- 
tisements  appear  in  the  newspapers  of 
all  the  larger  cities,  and  who  practice  a 
species  of  jugglery  made  up  in  about 
equal  parts  of  astrology  and  mesmerism, 
the  practice  whereof  affords  constant  op- 
portunity of  adding  functions  of  a  much 
more  wicked  and  dangerous  character. 
For  astrology  I  have  always  had  a  sin- 
cere  and  decent  respect, — not  for  its 
threatening  nomenclature  of  houses,  as- 
pects, stations,  and  so  forth,  nor  for  the 
spells,  charms,  horoscopes  and  nativities 
with  which  it  came  to  us  from  the  Arabs, 
but  for  its  having  been  the  Horn-book  of 
Astronomy,  upon  which  were  spelled 
out,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  the  prin- 
cipal truths  of  that  sublimest  of  the  sci- 
ences; and,  more  especially  because  it 
is  the  earliest  expression  of  that  belief 
in  supernatural  agencies,  which,  when 
properly  civilised  and  educated,  is  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
race.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any 
well-conditioned  intellect  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  these  first  developments,  of 
that  "  longing  after  immortality,"  how- 
ever crude,  ill-directed  or  absurd  may  be 
its  first  aspirations.  With  the  other  in- 
gredient composing  the  modern  system 
of  sorcery,  which  was  first  called  animal 
magnetism,  somnambulism,  and  Clair- 
Toyance,  I  have  no  manner  of  patience. 
It  came,  as  you  know,  into  notice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
where  it  was  the  bond,  mystery  or  sao- 
rament  of  the  secret,  political  associa- 
tions which  preceded  that  terrible  epoch. 
Under  the  leading  of  Mesmer,  who  come 
to  Paris  as  its  apostle,  it  was  advocated 
as  a  remedial  agent  in  acute  diseases* 
a  potent  herb  in  an  invisible  Pharma- 
copia.  In  this  stage  it  was  for  a  time 
patronized  by  a  French  Minister  until  its 
hospital  become,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  mad-house.  From  this  its  high- 
est state  it  soon  dwindled,  and  was  near- 
ly forgotten  amid  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
the  year  1820  it  revived  again,  profes- 


sing supernatural  powers,  in  respect  of 
moving  weights,  turning  tables,  reading 
unseen  writing,  and  writing  with  inviai- 
ble  hands:  after  playing  for  some  time 
this  harlequinade,  at  once  ridiculous  and 
impious,  it  finally  descended  among  the 
wise-women,  giving  them  an  aid  in  some 
parts  of  their  necromancy  and  a  substi- 
tute for  some  others ;  the  only  good 
point  about  its  present  8tat«  being  thai 
eo  nomine  it  requires  no  express  compact 
with  the  Devil. 

The  sorceress  showed  us  flowers  which 
had  been  painted,  while  in  a  mesmeric 
state  by  a  young  woman  born  blind. 
Verses,  or  nether  rhymes,  made  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  dieaf  mute,  (a  thing 
not  all  impossible,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know.)  Also  a  description  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  written  while  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  ubiquity,  by  a  person  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  city.  She  was  pro- 
ceeding quite  volubly,  when  the  confer- 
ence was  broken  In  upon  and  finally 
concluded  by  the  burly  Friar  Tuck.  This 
worthy  had  approached  the  group  in 
company  with  the  mailed  knight,  and 
addressing  the  latter  personage,  recited, 
in  tones  that  might  be  supposed  to  have 
come  down  the  chimney,  and  whicli  were 
ludicrous  from  the  size  of  the  speaker 
and  volume  of  the  Toioe, — the  following 


'*  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe, 
For  Paynim  countries  I  hare  trod, 
And  fought  heneatli  the  cross  of  God  : 
Now  strange  to  mine  eyes  thine  arms  ap- 
pear, 
And  their  iron  clang   sounds  strange    in 

mine  ear — 
In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

*<  A  wizzard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  lifted  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame." 

It  would  be  both  dull  and  tiresome  to 
attempt  the  description,  even  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  many  masks  and  cos- 
tumes. Of  the  more  modern  and  general, 
a  very  good  one  was  that  of  the  hand- 
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aome  man.  This  was  a  gentkmanly  pep- 
8OD  of  about  fi?6  and  forty.  A  little 
embonpoint,  with  a  very  fair  complex- 
ion; light  curly  hair,  and  clear  blue 
eyes ;  the  nose  being  sharp  and  having 
the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  red  at  the 
tip  of  it.  The  lips  wore  a  perpetual 
smile,  and  the  mien  and  carriage  were 
so  very  debonaire  that  he  seemed  per- 
petually to  be  at  the  commencement  of 
a  bow,  without  ever  performing  the 
flexure.  The  coat  was  purplish  blue, 
with  small  gilt  buttons;  the  vest  and 
breeches  of  white  satin,  the  former  slight- 
ly embroidered ;  the  cravat  white,  fol- 
lowed by  a  profusion  of  white  ruffles. 
He  was  a  perfect  sample  of  that  barely 
sufferable  humanity,  which  health,  good 
humour,  and  good  fortune  produce 
among  mankind;  and  his  conversation 
might  all  have  been  taken  from  the  back 
of  any  grammar.  As  thus:  How  do 
you  7  How's  your  dear  mother,  cousin, 
uncle,  niece,  grandam,  and  so  forth. 
Heard  they  were  sick,  dead,  recovered, 
gone  abroad,  and  so  forth.  You  look  ex- 
tremely well,  charming,  irresistible,, kill- 
ing, blooming,  and  so  forth.  I  am  truly 
delighted,  surprised,  charmed,  mortified, 
astonished,  confounded,  and  so  forth. 
The  beginning  of  each  sentence  was 
what  mathematicians  call  a  constant,  and 
the  variables  were  all  a^eotives,  plain, 
pretty,  and  polite.  Another  good  pre- 
aentment  was  that  of  *'  a  good  fellow." 
This  was  a  full  and  rather  large  person, 
with  a  brown  and  shining  face,  all  the 
features  of  which  were  in  action  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  richly  but  care- 
lessly dressed,  with  very  palpable  bijou- 
terie of  greater  value  than  taste;  wore 
a  perpetual  smile,  indicative  of  peace  and 
plenty  within,  and  kindness  to  all  with- 
out. 

The  revelry  had  oontinued  now  till 
near  midnight,  and  the  company  began 
to  break  into  coteries,  which,  as  they 
came  to  be  grouped  together,  were  waited 
upon  by  the  assiduous  ushers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  house,  who  distributed  among 
them  small  pieces  of  ivory  assigning 
them  their  places  at  the  supper  which 
was  soon  to  be  forthcoming,  and  thus 
preeerving  the   festive  relations  which 


had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. About  this  time  a  slight  flourish  of 
the  music,  followed  by  the  performance 
of  the  National  Anthem,  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  President,  with  some  of 
the  chief  officers  of  his  household ;  and 
he  was  soon  noticed  gradually  making 
his  progress  through  the  company,  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  greeted  with  that 
kind  and  reverential  attention  which 
every  good  citizen  pays  willingly  to  a 
chosen  and  popular  ruler.  ^  There  was 
both  dignity  and  affability  in  his  bearing 
as  he  mingled  with  the  merry  and  parti- 
coloured mummers,  and  participated  in 
their  enjoyments.  After  a  brief  interval 
the  supper  room  was  throwii  open,  and 
we  were  shown  in  groups  and  parties  to 
the  places  which  had  been  assigned  to 
us.  The  refection  was  light  and  taste- 
ful, and  was  eaten  and  drunken  in  ^ 
staid  and  decorous  manner,  altogether 
different  from  the  wolfish  and  graceless 
process  of  the  aboriginal  feast  which  I 
described  to  you  in  a  former  letter.  Here 
the  elders  of  the  party,  dams  and  grand- 
dams,  politicians  and  bon-vivants,  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  re- 
cruiting themselves  with  news,  victuals, 
and  convivialities,  which  become  both 
more  necessary  and  more  enjoyable  as 
people  grow  older.  The  younger  portion 
escaped  again  to  the  dance  and  the  prom- 
enade. As  the  President  emerged  from 
the  door  of  this  apartment,  he  was  amus^ 
ed  with  this  little  by-play  which  was 
quite  dexterously  managed,  A  double 
row  of  petitioners  had  arranged  them- 
selves on  each  side,  who  when  he  passed 
presented  him  with  little  scrolls,  purport- 
ing, as  they  said  to  be,  applications  for  re- 
forms, ludicrous  or  impossible,  support- 
ed by  vehement  entreaties,  and  referring 
rather  to  private  than  to  public  grievan- 
ces. A  very  stately  and  matronly  per- 
sonage surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  of  the 
smallest  figurantes  of  the  party,  present- 
ed a  supplication  that  the  pay  of  all  pub- 
lic officers,  particularly  those  of  the  army 
and  navy,  should  be  increased  by  an  al- 
lowance *'  per  capita"  for  the  number  of 
their  children.  Instances  were  referred 
to  in  Bupport  of  this  arrangement,  which 
produced  amusing  rejoinders  and  enlarg- 
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ed  the  general  mirth.  A  rather  tall  and 
Tery  gnuseful  lady,  and  a  young  one,  too, 
who  had  personated  Glorinda  with  oon- 
siderable  aaoceee  during  the  evening, 
demanded  the  right  of  office  and  enffrage 
for  all  her  sex.  This  claim  wae  opposed 
by  our  friend  the  knight,  who  offered 
wager  of  battle  in  opposition.  A  very 
respectable  looking  old  man  in  dark  grey 
coat  and  white  cravat,  asked  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  trial  by  jury,  which  has 
DOW  been  out  of  men's  mouths  for  aoenta- 
ry.  In  short,  there  were  all  sorts  of  claims 
preferred — for  bouquets  from  the  public 
gardens,  for  places  at  the  ensuing  cere- 
monial, and  for  all  kinds  of  rewards, 
gratuities  and  amnesties  for  adventurers 
and  delinquents,  which  were  oourteously 
received  and  disposed  of. 

Thus  the  night  wore  on.  The  dancers 
ginning  out  gradually,  while  through 
the  pauses  of  the  music  there  stole  out 
softly  and  sweetly  from  some  deserted 
nook  or  grotto,  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
sweet  and  simple  lays,  sung  by  amateurs 
of  the  company,  who  had  been  enlisted 
for  the  occasion  by  our  princely  host. 
Some  of  these  were  mirthful,  some  sad, 
but  all  sung  in  the  purest  taste.  The 
last  of  these  warblings,  which  the  most 
sensible  part  of  the  company  understood 
as  a  signal  of  the  near  approach  of  day- 
light, was  sung  by  a  celebrated  canta- 
trice  to  an  unseen  accompaniment.  It 
was  Ariel's  song  from  the  Tempest,  com- 
mencing : 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  j 
Courtesied  when  you  have  kiss'd 

(The  wild  waves  whist) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ; 

And  sweet  sprites  the  burthen  bear, 
Hark  I— hark! 
Bur,  bowgh,  wowgh, 

The  watoh  dogs  bark, 
Bur,  bowgh,  wowgh, 

Hark!  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 

Cry  Cock-a-doodle-doo  !** 

The  conclusion  was  irresistibly  comic. 
Adieus,  leaves,  complaints,  becks  and 
bows,  and  wreathed  smiles  were  now  get- 
ting thick  on  all  sides.    When  in  the 


middle  of  the  prineipal  saloon  there  arose 
the  melancholy  sound  of  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
accompanied  by  a  coarse  and  creaking 
voice,  which  sung  to  a  most  dolelbl  tune 
a  ditty,  commencing  with : 

"  Good  people  all,  I  pray  give  ear, 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear." 

This  was  the  envoi  of  the  festival,  and 
amid  much  laughter  a  general  retreat 
was  effected,  leaving  neither  wounded 
nor  baggage  behind.  I  made,  I  am  told, 
a  very  passable  nun — wore  a  long  loose 
black  robe,  with  hood,  girdle,  and  ro- 
sary. From  this  experience  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  of  late  parties  a 
masquerade  ball  is  the  best,  as  being 
somewhat  edifying,  and  very  amusing, — 
also  very  expensive,  and  conseqaently 
nnfrequent. 

Adieu,  J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Washinqton,  Quarters  of  ike  Senate,  \ 
Feb.  — th,  2029.     J 
Mr  Dbae  M. 

We  are  approaching  the  great  event. 
The  President  elect  arrived  at  Bon  Repos 
on  Thursday,  where  he  will  remain  until 
the  inauguration,  which  is  now  distant 
only  five  days.  In  the  mean  time  they 
are  making  large  preparations  for  his  re- 
ception and  for  the  rejoicings  which  are 
to  follow.  As  the  procession  from  the 
Government  House  to  the  Capitol  is  pure- 
ly civic,  there  has  always  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  the  truly  American 
part  of  it,  which  is  the  music.  Nothing  of- 
ficial is  done  among  us  without  a  grand 
inarch.  We  are  practical  operatics.  You 
may  remember  when  the  Italian  Opera 
began  first  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
English  stage,  how  the  critics  of  that  day, 
Johnson,  Malone,  Stevens  and  others, 
who  had  for  years  been  employed  in 
writing  notes  upon  Shakspeare  and  the 
earlier  dramatists — avoiding  always  the 
passages  which  were  really  diflicult,  and 
perplexing  generally  those  which  were 
not^-how  this  class  of  censors  expatiated 
upon  the  denaturalization  of  the  legiti- 
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mate  drama,  whioh  mast  be  oocasiooed 
by  this  new-fangled  innovation:  when 
Otfaellu  must  stab  himself  in  a  sonata 
and  Hamlet  moralise  by  the  gamut— 
where  all  the  voices  of  all  the  passions 
roust  be  conjured  down  into  fa.  mi.  sol. 
la.  re.  ut.  Even  at  a  much  later  day  and 
in  a  more  musical  clime,  Madame  de 
Stael  set  herself  about  making  a  defence 
r&isonnd  of  the  musical  drama.  Such 
criticisms  could  have  had  no  place  had 
the  innovation  complained  of  occurred 
in  our  own  time  and  among  us — where  a 
man  oan  neither  be  born,  married,  hang- 
ed»  or  buried,  without  the  necessary  over- 
ture of  drum,  trumpet  and  fiddle,  and 
where  in  public  as  in  private  matters — 
the  consecration  of  a  church — the  ex- 
amination of  a  school — the  opening  of  a 
road,  or  the  nomination  of  an  alderman, 
must  all  be  done  to  a  musical  accom- 
paniment 

As  nearly  as  we  can  learn  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  following  dispo- 
sitions have  been  agreed  upon:  The 
Avenue  from  the  Government  Uouse  to 
the  Capitol  is  to  be  kept  clear  by  patrols 
of  cavalry,  and  to  be  lined  by  the  uni- 
form police  of  the  city  and  the  militia  of 
the  district,  no  other  soldiery  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  city  during  the  ceremonial. 
The  bands  are  to  be  stationed  along  the 
route  80  as  to  be  out  of  the  sound  of  each 
other's  drums.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
eession,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mar- 
shall and  his  aids,  to  be  on  foot.  This 
is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  order  at  present. 

While  these  mutters  are  in  preparation 
let  me  introduce  you  to  a  most  important 
part  of  the  governmental  machine — I 
mean  the  Bureau  of  Public  Printing, 
which  includes  a  type  foundery,  a  manu- 
factory  of  paper  and  ink,  and  the  whole 
appareil  necessary  for  making  any  printed 
book.  The  buildings  containing  this  part 
of  the  public  service  are  situated  in  a 
square  nearly  west  of  the  Capitol,  and 
called  the  Imprimery.  Of  these,  as  you 
may  Appoee,  there  are  several,  we  will 
speak  only  of  the  principal  ones,  all  of 
whioh  have  this  peculiarity  pertaining  to 
no  other  edifice  that  I  know,  to  wit:  That 
all  the  ornamental  parts,  both  of  the  ex- 
terior and  interior,  have   been  formed 


from  the  refuse  and  debris  of  the  material 
here  elaborated.  So  that  like  a  sniul- 
shell,  or  a  bee-cell,  the  house  is  made  out 
of  the  non-assimilated  products  of  the  ani- 
mal's food.  The  roofs.'where  not  of  glass, 
are  composed  of  very  thick  glazed  paper, 
incombustible  to  any  ordinary  applica- 
tion of  fire,  and  made  out  of  old  material 
whose  fibre  had  been  so  repeatedly  cut  as 
to  have  lost  entirely  its  adhesive  proper- 
tiee.  In  like  manner  the  cornices,  bal- 
lustrades,  capitals,  and  all  the  exterior 
omature,  has  been  constructed  of  coarse 
papier-mach^  of  the  same  character.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  paper 
once  printed  on  was  considered  as  refuse, 
was  used  for  lighting  pipes  and  fires,  and 
for  all  manner  of  unworthy  purposes.  In 
those  days  it  was  customary  for  shop- 
keepers and  traders  in  the  smaller  towns 
to  lay  the  President's  Message  and  ao- . 
oompanying  documents — which  made  an- 
nually 8  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each  and  weighed  nearly  thirty 
pounds — ^upon  the  counters  of  their  shops, 
to  be  torn  up,  sheet  by  sheet,  for  enve- 
lopes and  wrappers  for  the  small  pack- 
ages and  parcels  sold  to  their  customers' 
Indeed,  nine-tenths  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  copies  of  these  papers,  which 
were  printed  at  each  session  of  Congress, 
had  always  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  session,  been  sold  by  th^ 
pound  for  this  purpose.  This  waste  con- 
tinued until  literature  and  printing  be- 
came so  very  multitudinous  that  men  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  not  only  that  the 
world  would  not  contain  all  the  books 
that  were  to  be  written,  but  that  it  could 
not  furnish  paper  enough  on  which  to 
write  them.  At  this  stage  it  became 
necessary  not  only  to  look  for  new  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  make  paper,  but 
also  to  introduce  economy^  and  manage- 
ment for  its  preservation.  Old  paper, 
therefore,  came  into  demand  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  to  as  great  amount,  as  old 
iron  or  other  indestructibles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  made  into  new.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  by  repeated 
uses  its  tenadty  was  destroyed,  and  that 
the  thickness  of  each  new  product  must 
be  increased  to  make  up  for  its  diminish- 
ed adhesion,  until  finally  it  became  too 
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oommiDatad  to  adhere  At  all  exeept  in 
very  large  maaaes^  when  it  wes  appropri- 
ated to  the  deoorationa  I  have  been  de- 
aoribiDg. 

The  bqildinga  (The  Iroprimery)  were 
located  Id  a  small  depreaaion  in  the  old 
▼alley  of  the  Tiber.  The  aeleotion  hav- 
ing been  made,  aa  I  auppoae,  because  at 
that  time  there  waa  yet  water  enough  in 
the  channel  of  the  atrearo  for  the  oaee  of 
the  different  faetoriea.  The  firat  houae— 
the  germ  of  the  preaent  eatabliahmen^— 
waa  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centaiy  by  a  citisen,  to  whom  had 
been  farmed  out»  aa  waa  the  ouatom,  and 
at  an  immenae  profit,  all  the  public  print- 
ing of  the  government.  When  it  became 
aa  now,  a  Bureau  of  itaelf,  the  additional 
buildinga  neoeaaary  for  the  aeveral  opera- 
tions were  from  time  to  time  erected, 
with  plain  walU  and  partitiona,  the  de- 
corationa  being  left  to  be  filled  «p 
and  completed  hereafter,  aooording  to  a 
prescribed  plan,  and  aa  fast  aa  the  refuae 
product,  out  of  which  they  were  to  be 
constructed,  should  accumulate.  The 
two  principal  buildings  are  finished,  and 
present  a  species  of  architecture  equally 
bold  and  original.  The  fagndes  are  plain, 
the  principal  decorations  being  about  the 
dcora  and  windows.  The  main  building, 
which  occupies  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  if  denuded  of  its  principal 
portico  and  wings,  would  reeemble  very 
much  a  gigantio  parallelogram  of  India 
Ink,  the  windowa  and  decorations  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  the  hieroglyph ical 
emblazonry  which  is  always  found  on 
that  pigment  when  genuine.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  lower  story,  whioli  is  but 
little  raised  above  the  street,  ia  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern  or  longest  side. 
It  is  made  through  a  narrow  portico, 
rising  like  a  triumphal  areh  or  a  trophy, 
over  which  dominates  a  groupe  of  three 
collossal  figures,  executed  in  papier- 
mach^,  and  representing  the  primitive 
printing  press  as  worked  by  the  master 
printer  and  two  workmen.  They  are  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  impression  and  with- 
drawing the  printed  sheet.  The  fellow 
at  the  lever  has  his  muscles  represented 
as  if  just  relieved  from  tension,  like  thoae 
of  an  athlete  who  haa  juat  diamiaaed  hia 


dieena.  WbOe  he  who  holds  the  ink 
balla  haa  nearly  the  attttode  of  an  Eng- 
liah  hero  of  the  ring,  with  hia  gloree  on, 
but  not  yet  aquared  up  for  action — ataad- 
ing  in  the  attitude  described  in  Moore'a 
alang  tranalation  of  Virgil — 

'*With  daddies   high   up   raised  and  nob 

held  back 
In    awful    prescience   of  the  impending 

thwack." 

Both  these  figurea  are  dreaaed  like  Fla^ 
nanda,  in  the  pioturea  of  Teniera,  with 
bare  arma,  ahorti  cnrled  hair  and  beards, 
and  in  faoe  and  limba  are  fine  repreeentn 
tiona  of  intelligent  and  hearty  labour. 
The  one  who  witbdrawe  the  aheet  ia  tallsr 
than  the  othera,  and  haa  the  looee  cockt 
or  gown  and  long  hair  which  indicates 
the  maater.  Thia  ia  the  principal  figure, 
the  face  ia  decidedly  German  and  haa  an 
expression  of  quiet  certainty  and  fore- 
thought. The  oolour  of  the  group  is 
that  of  a  dark  bronse.  The  fignrea  are 
gigantic,  well  chiaelled,  (I  ahould,  per^ 
haps,  rather  hare  said  chewed,)  and  so 
placed  aa  to  maintain  the  effect  of  their 
enlaYged  dimensions  by  being  always  in 
near  contrast  with  real  working  men  of 
their  class.  At  each  end  of  the  building 
there  are  wings  straight  and  plain  on  the 
outside,  but  curving  inward  toward  the 
main  front  in  a  circle  whoae  radioa  is 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  build- 
ings Theae  winga  contain  the  entrances 
and  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  they  also  serve  to  support 
a  light  but  capacious  dome,  which  pro- 
jeota  over  the  centre  of  the  front  and  gives 
to  the  whole  edifice  the  appearanoe  of  an 
immenae  open  pavilion.  The  main  front 
between  the  winga  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  rowa  of  pilaatera,  along  the 
baaea  of  which  run  a  aeriea  of  hanging 
gallerieaoommunioatingwith  the  interior. 
The  windowa  are  highly  decorated  and 
the  plain  and  vacant  apacea  filled  with 
well  executed  deaigna  in  high  relief,  of 
the  aame  paper  material,  repreaenting 
important  peraonagea  and  eventa  in  the 
hiatory  of  printing.  Thia  will  aerve  to 
give  at  leaat  an  idea  of  the  Architecture 
of  theae  factories:  of  the  preasea,  ealdrona, 
Tata,  furnacea,  cyllndera  and  machinery 
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which  work  within,  I  have  not  the  time 
or  ability  to  write  any  comprehensible 
description. 

Tou  will  naturally  wonder,  in  this  age 
when  political  economy  has  long  been  a 
perfect  science,  tliat  any  enlightened  gor- 
emmenl  should  commit  the  absurdity  of 
engaging  by  its  own  agents  and  on  its 
own  account  in  any  branch  of  traffic  or 
manofaotnre,  as  sach  a  course  not  only 
destroys  the  competition  among  artists, 
by  which  their  fabrics  are  advanced  and 
perfected,  bat  iuTites  to  peculation  and 
most  always  produce  a  worse  article  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  The  Gobelin 
tapestries  and  the  Potsdam  porcelains, 
though  in  the  first  instance  they  were 
really  goremment  manufactures,  (the 
Kings  of  France  and  Prussia  being  both 
the  proprietors,  utterers  and  consumers 
of  Uie  ware ;)  yet  they  belonged  to  a  much 
lees  informed  age  than  the  present  and 
soon  loet,  when  able  to  support  them- 
selyes,  their  original  obarncter  of  royal 
foundations.  The  truth  is,  the  present 
arrangement,  though  contrary  to  well 
established  general  principles,  was  found 
necessary,  and  that  after  the  trial  of 
many  other  expedients  to  preyent  one  of 
tiie  most  hideous  and  corrupt  species  of 
peculation  to  which  the  country  has  erer 
been  subjected.  I  say  hideous,  because 
when  a  gross  and  sordid  vice  attaches  it* 
self  to  any  of  the  agencies,  bearing  upon 
public  instruction  or  public  morals,  it  is 
like  usury  in  the  temple,  more  abhorrent 
from  the  purity  of  the  precinct  in  which 
it  is  practiced.  That  you  may  better 
understand  the  matter  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  the  public  printing  from 
tbe  commencement  of  the  goyernment 
antil  now. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  reyolotion  and  the 
origin  of  our  government  (chronologically 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,) 
the  world  was  just  passing  out  of  what 
might  be  called  the  age  of  literature  into 
what  may  as  appropriately  be  termed  the 
age  of  books.  From  the  days  of  Milton 
Id  those  of  Brougham  and  Macau  lay,  a 
learned  man  who  wrote  with  skill  and 
force,  and  had  besides  (what  was  then 
requisite  and  indispensable)  both  position 
and  principles  of  his  owc»  became  on  this 


ground  a  power  in  the  State,  and  could 
exercise  at  once  and  naturally  the  function 
of  a  public  censor  and  teacher  of  the 
people.  It  was  no  matter  where  such  a 
person  was  found,  whether  at  the  bar  or 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  University  or  on 
'change,  his  right  to  be  heard  as  a  public 
instructor  was  at  once  recognized  and  re- 
spected. The  basis  of  the  power  which 
he  wielded  did  not  depend  merely  upon 
the  capacity  to  express  his  opinions  and 
enforce  them  ^y  argument  and  rhetoric, 
but  upon  the  education  and  knowledge, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  such  opinions 
had  been  formed.  A  portion  of  this  class 
of  men  would  naturally  become  journal- 
ists, or  at  least  utter  their  views  and  sen- 
timents through  some  accredited  gaeette 
or  periodical.  If  their  theories  were 
well  founded,  reasonable  and  well  sus- 
tained, both  tbe  author  and  the  journal 
became  popular,  and  the  profit  of  the 
publication  soon  repaid  the  labour  of  the 
writer.  A  journal  thus  established  would 
naturally  attract  and  receive  patronage 
from  that  party,  or  faction,  in  the  State 
whose  principles  and  measures  were  most 
consonant  with  its  own :  and  in  govern- 
ments admitting  such  provisions,  its  au- 
thor, or  editor,  would  be  rewarded  with 
a  pension  or  with  a  sinecure  office.  This 
is  the  natural  growth  of  a  legitimate 
publicist.  But  in  our  country  the  pro- 
cess has  always  and  necessarily  been 
forced.  The  first  political  editors  of  our 
country  had  acquired  reputations  in  other 
fields  and  in  other  countries  than  our  own 
before  they  presented  themselves  here 
among  us.  They  were,  therefore,  pur- 
chased from  the  first:  mercenary  from 
the  beginning.  They  were  paid  for  writ- 
ing at  dictation.  And  the  government 
not  having  then  either  sinecures  or  pen- 
sions at  its  disposal,  the  consideration  for 
their  services  was  derived  from  tbe  per- 
quisites of  the  public  printing;  the  prices 
for  the  mechanical  labour  of  this  busi- 
ness being  from  the  commencement  much 
advanced  above  those  of  the  trade,  and 
retained  at  the  same  standard  for  nearly 
a  century  thereafter,  until  the  profit  be- 
came enormous  and  the  temptation  to 
peculation  irresistible.  Tou  can  easily 
ooncMve  what   a  mammoth  corruption 
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must  have  grown  op  when  the  percent- 
age of  the  public  printer  was  levied  upon 
an  annual  expenditure  of  four  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  venality  naturally  growing  out  of 
this  temptation  was  greatly  increased  by 
a  general  deterioration  in  the  character 
of  literary  men  occurring  about  this  time. 
When  writing  became  a  trade  and  busi- 
ness, the  principal  qualification  of  those 
who  practiced  it,  vis:  that  of  knowledge, 
principle,  and  position^  w.as  in  a  great 
measure  lost  sight  of,  and  any  person 
who  could  write  rapidly  and  intelligibly, 
and  had  acquired  or  copied  the  style  and 
manner  of  an  author  of  reputation,  was 
accounted  competent  to  conduct  a  public 
journal,  without  any  previous  education 
in  the  constitution,  law,  or  history,  either 
of  his  own  country  or  of  any  other  nation. 
Indeed,  in  editing  a  political  or  state  paper, 
an  entire  absence  of  any  such  informa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  considered  an 
advantage.  The  writer  was  then  a  sol- 
dier, entirely  ezpeditas,  unloaded  with 
any  equipage  or  provision — a  light  parti- 
san, ei^ually  ready  fur  pillage  or  for  fight 
When  literature  had  attained  this  state, 
which  it  did  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  immense  farm  of  the 
public  printing  fell  necessarily  into  the 
hands  of  political  adventurers,  free  com- 
panions, jobbers  of  votes,  and  contractors 
for  patronage,  who  defended  any  opinion 
that  would  pay,  men  generally  who  could 
not  write  themselves,  and  who  purchased 
writers  as  they  did  the  ink,  paper,  and 
machinery  of  their  establishments. 

In  these  days,  when  any  particular 
measure  of  a  public  character  was  to  be 
defended  or  opposed,  one  of  this  corps 
was  selected  for  the  occasion.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  entirely  uninformed,  so  much 
the  better.  lie  would  be  then  entirely 
untrammeled  by  any  antecedents — and 
could  easily  be  indoctrinated  into  the  re- 
quired opinion.  He  would  be  referred  to 
authorities,  supplied  with  facts,  prece- 
dents, arguments  and  anecdotes,  every- 
thing consequential  being  left  to  his  own 
invention.  This  process  was  called,  tech- 
nically, stuffing,  cramming,  or  posting  up, 
and  the  machine,  if  good  when  thus 
loaded,  would   discharge  any  requisite 


number  of  pages  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Nor  was  it  in  politics 
alone  that  this  species  of  stuffing  and 
rendering  was  enacted,  but  treatises  on 
art  and  science — public  lectures— even 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  were 
written  and  uttered  by  the  same  rule. 
The  productions  of  such  authors  were  all 
feigned  issues,  had  neither  depth  nor 
sincerity.  The  price  of  a  page  went  into 
the  lists  of  prices  current,  and  was  more 
uniform  than  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce. I  think  there  is  no  fact  more  pal- 
pable, or  more  conclusively  settled  by  all 
experience,  than  that  every  species  of 
writing  becomes  worthless  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  mercenary.  Those  who 
have  had  occasion  now  to  refer  to  the 
books  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, all  agree  that  there  ia  an  emptineas 
and  superfluity  about  them,  indicating 
that  great  extent  of  surface  was  the 
prime  excellence  then  considered,  and 
that  books  might  then  have  been  written 
by  the  acre.  Indeed,  at  this  epoch,  there 
were  many  instances  of  persons  of  talent 
and  education,  who  having  fallen  from 
their  first  estate  and  dwindled  into  mere 
stipendiaries  of  the  prolific  press  of  the 
day,  are  remembered  now  only  on  ae- 
eount  of  their  earlier  efforts,  before  this 
blight  and  pestilence  had  fallen  upon 
them.  The  true  dignity  and  proper 
innction^f  literature  is  well  described  by 
many  of  the  really  true  writers  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  its  greatest  demoralisa- 
tion; but  it  is  no  where  more  forcibly 
set  forth  than  in  the  following  fervid  paa- 
sage  from  an  opuscule  of  Mirabeau,  who 
was  himself  a  rare  instance  of  great 
talent  of  this  kind,  most  fearlessly  and 
disinterestedly  displayed.  Speaking  of 
his  contemporary  journalists,  he  says: 
'*  Ah,  if  they  would  but  loyally  devote 
themselves  to  the  noble  business  of  being 
useful:  If  their  unconquerable  self-love 
would  deign  quietly  to  exchange  facti- 
tious fame  for  true  dignity — If,  instead 
of  slandering  and  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces,  destroying  reciprocally  their  in- 
fluence, they  would  unite  their  efforts  and 
labours  te  crush  the  ambidous  man  who 
usurps,  the  impostor  who  deceives,  and 
the  slave  who  sells  himself— if  despising 
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the  Tile  service  of  gladiators  they  would 
wage,  as  tme  hrotbers,  a  crusade  against 
falsehood,  imposture,  superstition  and 
tyranny,  whereTer  they  show  them- 
selves, in  less  than  a  century  the  world 
would  be  changed." 

But  to  return  to  the  particular  instance 
of  the  public  printing  in  our  own  country, 
of  which  it  is  our  main  business  to  speak, 
when  the  original  monopoly  was  at  its 
highest,  the  amount  of  paper,  ink,  and 
pasteboard,  used  in  the  public  service, 
would  seem  incredible  now.  A  petition 
for  a  pension,  a  claim  for  damage,  a  com- 
munication on  any,  the  most  indifferent 
subject,  which  came  before  the  Legis- 
lature, with  all  its  attendant  documents, 
references,  and  reports,  were  printed 
by  thousands.  And,  as  these  papers 
were  neither  read  ndr  cared  for  by  any 
one  except  those  immediately  concerned, 
it  afforded  a  grand  opening  for  construc- 
tive printing,  or  printing  which  was 
ordered  and  charged,  but  never  executed. 
At  this  time,  also,  there  were  instituted 
several  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of 
remote  seas,  of  polar  regions,  and  unin- 
habited districts  of  the  interior,  and 
though  a  few  of  the  directors  of  these 
undertakings  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  the  objects  of  their  appointments — re- 
lating the  incidents  of  travel  in  separate 
publications,  made  at  their  own  expense, 
a  course  which,  when  the  subject  was 
interesting  and  the  book  clearly  and 
modestly  written,  was  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative; yet  others  went  largely  into 
the  superficial  knowledge,  the  square- 
yard  writing  of  the  day — heaped  up  cor- 
respondence— made  compendiums  of  his- 
tory, and  all  the  ologies  that  were  then 
known  in  the  world — and  farther  to  illu- 
minate and  illustrate  their  volumes,  and 
to  sweeten  them  into  literary  conserves, 
so  that  they  might  for  a  few  years  at  least 
be  saved  from  becoming  sugar  and  candle 
wrappers,  filled  them  with  most  expen- 
sive illustrations — so  that  some  of  these 
curiosities  became  immensely  more  ex- 
pensive than  valaable.  Tlie  report  of 
the  exploration  of  the  boundary  of  a  new 
territory  often  cost  more  than  the  entire 
annual  revenue  of  an  old  State.  It  is 
upon  record  that  the  cost  of  publication 


of  three  of  the  scientific  expeditions  un- 
dertaken in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
results  of  none  of  which  were  of  any 
use  or  interest  twenty  years  after  they 
had  been  executed,  was  four  times  greater 
than  the  expense  of  publishing  the  great 
work  of  Agassiz,  a  cotomporary  publica- 
tion, an  1  which  will  be  a  book  of  refer- 
ence (or  centuries  yet  to  come. 

When  the  outcry  -against  this  abuse 
became  too  loud  to  be  neglected,  the  first 
step  towards  its  abatement  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  in  each  house 
of  congress,  who  should  direct  both  what 
documents  should  be  printed  and  the 
number  of  copies  of  each ;  but  this  duty 
did  not  belong  legitimately  to  a  commit- 
tee of  congress,  and  its  responsibilities 
in  such  a  duty  could  at  any  time  be 
shielded  by  precedent.  Besides,  at  this 
time  accusations  of  venality  had  been 
made  against  Legislators  themselves,  and 
in  some  instances,  one  at  least,  were  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  been  well  found- 
ed. The  action  of  the  committees,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  expected  either  to  reach 
or  stay  the  evil. 

When  the  inefficiency  of  this  arrange- 
ment had  become  apparent,  the  next  step 
resorted  to  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Printing.  This  officer 
was  to  be  independent  of  the  Printer  him- 
self^to  examine  the  material  used — ^in- 
spect the  work  executed  and  audit  the 
accounts.  The  salary  of  this  new  func- 
tionary was  fixed  at  that  of  a  Chef  de 
Bureau,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
income  of  the  agent,  whose  operations  he 
was  to  supervise,  and  that  too  derived 
from  perquisites,  amounted  to  about  fifty 
times  the  compensation  thus  fixed  for  the 
su peri n tendance,  we  may  easily  conceive 
what  kind  of  a  relation  would  be  estab- 
lished between  them.  In  truth,  the  policy 
and  wisdom  of  this  measure  may  be  set 
down  as  about  equivalent  to  that  of  set- 
ting a  starved  dog  to  worry  a  half-gorged 
lion.  These  Superintendents  were  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years ;  succeeding  each 
other  like  kings  in  those  histories  which 
are  half  fabulous:  one  very  good  and  one 
very  bid,  alternately :  one  honest,  watch- 
ful and  unpopular — the  next  rapacious, 
unprincipled  and  corrnpt,  until  it  became 
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plain  that  the  last  menage  was  the  worst 
of  all :  and  the  evil  grew  so  notorions 
that  when  one  man  said  that  another  was 
as  honest  as  the  Public  Printer,  the  say- 
ing might  be  taken  either  as  a  compli- 
ment or  a  slander,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
recipient,  and  was  decided  not  to  be 
actionable  in  the  courts. 

The  present  system  was  at  length  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  only  one  by  which  any 
reasonable  service  could  be  obtained  at 
less  than  an  exorbitant  cost.  In  this  way 
the  waste  of  nseless  publication  (by  which 
I  mean  that  which  went  formerly  into 
the  shops  for  wrapping  and  waste  paper) 


is  saved.  This  goes  back  into  the  vats 
and  forms  of  the  paper  mill,  and  is  made 
and  re-made  until  it  becomes  unfit  for 
farther  use,  and  furnishes  the  papetierd 
out  of  which  the  printing  houses  are 
ornamented.  The  superintendence  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  Arsenal  or  Armory, 
and  can  have  the  same  checks  and  guards, 
to  ensure  a  faithful  and  competent  man- 
agement. Such  subjects  are  enough  to 
make  one  sick.  So  I  will,  for  this  time, 
shut  them  out  of  oonsideradon  by  ending 
my  letter. 

Adieu, 

J.  D.  P. 


MADELAINE. 

BT  AMIS. 

Mute,  pallid  lips — heart  icy  cold. 

'Neath  stirring  grass  and  drenching  rain, 
The  maddening  clasp  of  the  sods  between, 
Dead  Madelaine ! 

One  only  flower  in  a  path  all  thorns — 

One  little  fount  in  an  arid  plain — 
The  blossom  is  crushed — the  fount  is  still, 
Lost  Madelaine. 

Thy  chant-like  murmurs  shall  soothe  no  more 
The  restless  heart  and  the  fevered  brain — 
A  wide  bleak  world,  and  a  silenced  dead — 
Mute  Madelaine. 

Down  the  vintage  slopes  the  clustering  fruits 
Enrich  the  hills  with  their  purple  stain — 
None  lightens  the  homeward  load  at  eve, 
Sweet  Madelaine! 

I  watch  in  vain  for  a  smiling  face, 

Like  a  lily  out-leaned  from  the  window  pane; 
The  shutter  is  barred—  the  »^ot  is  chill. 
Cold  Madelaine. 

No  step  to  greet  me — no  lip  to  bless — 

No  heart  to  love  me — ah,  life  grows  vain — 
No  low,  wild  music — no  hand  in  mine. 
Dead  Madelaine! 
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BACON'S  PIIILOSOPnY, 
AND   MACAULAY»S   CRITICISM  OF   IT. 

BY  W.   8.   ORATSON,    MISS, 


Probably  the  finest  critlctsm  of  Bacon 
individaally,  is  that  written  by  Macaulay 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1837. 

Next  to  the  Reviews  of  Milton  and 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  by  the  same  writer, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon,  is  the  most  favoura- 
ble example  of  the  acute  genius  of  this 
remarkably  fine  writer. 

We  admire  the  estimate  he  makes  of 
the  man,  but  hove  to  receive  hie  review 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  with  many 
grains  of  allowance. 

Macaulay  is  eminently  an  historian, 
and  just  as  eminently  not  a  philosopher. 
Few  men,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are 
better  calculated  to  write  a  history  of 
philosophers,  and  there  are  few  eminent 
men  whom  he  could  excel  in  writing  a 
history  of  philosophy.  His  genius  revels 
in  the  world  of  men,  and  not  in  the 
world  of  mind.  lie  can  dissect  a  char- 
acter, but  cannot  analyze  an  hypothesis. 

At  least,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  has  signally  failed  in  comprehending 
the  hypothesis  on  which  Bacon's  fame  re- 
poses. 

No  theory  in  philosophy  has  made  a 
greater  impression  on  the  public  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle  than  the  observa- 
tional method,  and  yet  Macaulay  says, 
this  "the  inductive  method,  has  been 
practiced  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  by  every  human  being," — page 
281. 

Can  any  two  statements  be  more  re- 
markable ? 

Macaulay  adds,  "  Not  only  is  it  not 
true  that  Bacon  invented  the  inductive 
method  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was 
was  the  first  person  who  correctly  ana- 
lyzed that  method  and  explained  its  uses. 
Aristotle  had  long  before  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  syl- 
logistic reasoning  could  ever  conduct 
men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  princi- 
ple ;  had  shown  that  such  discoveries  can 
be  made  by  induction  and  by  induction 
alone ;  and  had  given  the  history  of  the 
inductive  process,  concisely  indeed,  but 

VOL.  XXIX— 12 


with    great  perspicuity  and  precision." 

Singular  therefore  is  it,  that  it  should 
have  conferred  immortality  on  Bacon  I 
How  remarkably  obtuse  must  have  been 
the  philosophic  world  in  passing  by  the 
merits  of  Aristotle  to  bestow  its  plau- 
dits upon  a  philosopher  "whose  rules 
are  indeed  proper,  but  we  do  not  need 
them,  because  they  are  drawn  from  oar 
constant  practice," — page  282. 

The  wonder  is  still  greater  that  Ba- 
con's name  should  be  in  every  body's 
mouth  in  strains  of  admiration,  for  the 
genius  displayed  in  the  discovery  of  the 
soundest  analysis  of  many  centuries, 
when  it  is  constantly  practiced  by  the 
most  ignorant  clown,  by  the  most  thought- 
less school-boy,  by  the  very  child  at  the 
breast, — prge  281. 

To  solve  this  riddle  is  the  object  of  the 
present  essay. 

We  say  that  our  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Bacon  is  precisely  coincident 
with  that  of  Morell,  but  we  would  be 
doing  this  writer  injustice,  did  we  not  ex- 
plain, and  say,  that  Morell's  language 
conveys  two  very  dissimilar  opinions, 
and  while  he  adopts  the  one,  we  do  the 
other.  He  says  that  Bacon  preferred 
observation  and  experiment  to  all  false 
attempts  at  construing  nature  on  a  priori 
principles,  and  that  it  was  to  listen  for  a 
priori  principles  that  Bacon  ''made  si- 
lence within  "  the  mind.  Morell  applies 
the  Baconian  system  to  the  observation, 
as  he  says,  of  the  natural  developments 
of  them  in  the  mind,  and  keeps  the  mind 
silent  until  they  spontaneously  arise, 
when  they  may  be  there  discovered. 

We  apply  the  Baconian  system  differ- 
ently because  we  believe  that  the  mind 
is  intrinsically — inherently,  limited  and 
finite,  which  it  could  not  be  if  it  could 
spontaneously  originate  truth — which  we 
regard  ns  essentially  a  divine  or  original 
prerogative. 

Hence  we  apply  the  Baconian  analysis 
to  the  study  or  arrangement  of  nature, 
as  nature  truly  appears  to  be.    We  pay 
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no  attention  to  the  mind  by  any  retro- 
verted  study  of  it  when  we  proceed  to 
obserre,  in  order  to  find  first  or  a  priori 
truth.  These  we  expect,  preyailing  in 
the  sciences,  severally,  of  matter,  of 
morals  and  of  mind. 

We  regard  the  great  cause  as  the  au- 
thor of  all  truths  constituting  those 
sciences,  and  that  those  sciences  prevail 
or  exist  beyond  the  senses  of  the  human 
body  proximate  to  the  great  cause  in 
nature — and  not  proximate  to  the  mind. 

If  first  truths  were  proximate  to  the 
mind, — what  they  must  be  if  they  first 
arise  in  the  mind— then  the  senses  of 
the  body  would  exclude  the  possibility 
of  observing  them  in  the  outer-world. 
Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  all  mathemati- 
cal first  principles  are  regulations  of 
matter  external  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
senses.  The  whole  question  resolves  it- 
self into  this— which  was  first  created* 
matter  or  mind?  If  matter,  then,  as 
all  mathematical  or  geographicsl  princi- 
ples exclusively  regulate  matter,  these 
truths  must  first  have  prevailed  in  the 
external  world.  Upon  no  other  suppo- 
sition can  the  observational  method  be 
of  any  intrinsic  value. 

If  ihe  mind  does  spontaneously  put 
forth  or  develop  first  truths,  then  it  has 
no  free  agency — if  it  does,  it  must  be  by 
its  free  agency  in  thought,  and  it  could 
not  be  free  and  yet  develop  according  to 
a  fixed  mode  or  law  of  its  nature.  The 
very  moment  we  make  the  mind  develop 
in  accordance  with  a  necessary  law, — we 
take  away  its  freedom  or  free  agency  in 
thought — which  free  agency  is  inoonsis- 
tent  with  an  agency  restricted  to  a 
necessary  or  pre-arranged  development. 

Hence  we  advocate  the  Baconian  hy- 
pothesis, in  order  to  vindicate  the  mind's 
freedom  when  it  observes.  Hence  ^e  lo- 
cate the  first  principles  of  all  senses 
not  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  external 
world. 

The  opinion  we  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  is  precisely 
coincident  with  that  of  Morell  who,  at 
page  66,  of  his  "Speculative  Philoso- 
phy," says,  "Its  many  excellencies  all^ 
have  admitted  to  be  unquestionable.  Its 
primary  care,  to  clear  away  prigudices 


and  make  silence  within,  in  order  to 
listen  for  truth  was  conceived  in  the 
loftiest  spirit  of  sound  wisdom.  Its  con- 
stant inculcation  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment overturned  all  those  false  at- 
tempts at  construing  nature  on  a  priori 
principUs  what  had  rendered  the  vastest 
exertions  of  many  mighty  minds  entirely 
nugatory."  The  mystery  is  here  solred, 
but  not  solved  as  the  author  designed. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Morell 
should  have  made  this  estimate  of  the 
observational  method,  considering  his 
adherence  to  the  natural  development 
theory. 

Bacon's  hypothesis  is  founded  not  on 
a  priori  principles  of  mind  or  conscious- 
ness, but  on  principles  prevailing  in  the 
outer  world. 

Morell  holds  that  the  human  mind, 
like  a  grain  of  com,  contains,  in  a  crude 
or  germinal  state,  all  the  forms  and  cate- 
gories of  thought,  that  afterwards  are 
evolved.  Hence  he  founded  deductire 
philosophy  on  a  priori  judgments,  while 
Bacon  founded  his  judgment  on  observa- 
tions. This  distinction  Macaulay  never 
perceived  and  never  dreamed  of. 

The  Baconian  method,  which,  so  far  aa 
Macaulay  was  concerned,  was  in  nubi- 
bus — would  say  that  the  truth  that  **% 
part  was  not  the  whole — was  less  than 
the  whole,"  was  a  principle  ruling  exter- 
nally first,  to  be  there  first  existing,  6e- 
foi'c  it  could  be  internally  observed  or 
comprehended.  In  other  wordn,  that  the 
internal  first  perception  of  mathematical 
truths  for  example — truths  relating  to 
matter,  its  size,  relative  magnitude,  posi- 
tion in  time  and  space,  &o,,  was  not 
truly  the  first  of  those  truths  as  Morell 
would  insist — as  Hamilton  would  insist — 
but  was  posterior  in  origin  to  their  preva- 
lence in  external  nature.  Hence  the  ob- 
servational method  and  the  glory  of 
Bacon. 

If  any  one  had  sought  of  t!te  author 
of  the  inductive  process  to  apply  his 
method  of  analysis  to  the  relative  sise  of 
matter  as  posited  in  nature  by  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  he  would  if,  true  to  hia 
own  system,  have  taken  pains  special- 
ly to  guard  him  ogainst  imtigining  that 
those  laws  first  arose  in  the  mind — he 
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woald  have  goarded  him  agftinst  internal 
study  in  order  to  discover  in  the  mind  the 
Jirst  appearance  of  these  truths,  and 
would  have  urged  as  his  reason  or  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  mind,  being  devoid  of 
length,  breadth  or  thickness,  could  not 
therefore  spontaneously  develop  traths 
relating  wholly  to  matter,  and  that  there- 
fore its  apprehension  of  them  must  be 
from  the  study  or  observation  of  external 
nature  where  they  Jirst  prevail.  We 
will  come  to  look  at  Maoaulay's  explana- 
tions after  a  little. 

It  is  obviously  a  mere  oontradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  truths  relating  to  mat- 
ter— the  axioms  of  mathematics  for  ex- 
ample—externally prevail,  and  also  to 
say  that  they  are  a  priori  judgments, 
or  that  they  arise  in  the  mind,  or  are 
there  instinctively  developed,  as  the  doc- 
tors of  the  common  school  of  sense  in- 
sist 

The  hypothesis  of  observation  would 
insist  that  the  mind  as  contrasted  with 
external  nature,  was  of  the  two,  first  de- 
void of  them,  and  that  therefore  by  the 
use  and  employment  of  the  Baconian 
method  of  observation,  the  minds  of 
men  go  to  their  apprehension,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  do  they  arise  in  the 
mind — and  hence  it  is  manifest  that  they 
arise  in  the  mind  not  a  priori,  but  a 
posteriori,  if  we  may  say  so — in  the  world 
of  matter,  and  thence  transmitted  by  ob- 
servation. Hence  the  value  of  the  Baco- 
nian method,  and  hence  the  unparalleled 
glory  of  Baccm. 

To  rule  matter,  to  be  rules,  prevailing 
in  outer  nature, — to  be  a  natural  science, 
is  the  first  a  priori  office  of  mathemati- 
eal  science,  and  hence  they  afterward 
come  by  observation  to  rule  or  regulate 
the  judgments  of  the  human  mind. 

This  being  so,  then  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary comprehension,  who  has  the  most 
superficial  idea  of  the  tenets  of  the 
school  of  common  sense  philosophers, 
can  estimate  the  value  of  the  observa- 
tional method  and  the  great  glory  of 
Bacon. 

In  our  jud^rment  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  the  misconcep- 
tions into  which  great  minds  sometimes 
fally  occurs  in  the  case  of  Macaulay's 


estimate  and  perception  of  the  Baconian 
mode  of  analysis.  He  has  turned  aside 
from  the  view  of  observation,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  sensational  philosophy 
of  Locke,  to  consider  induction  merely 
as  a  mode,  to  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  first  truths  of  the  mind,  and  the 
first  truths  of  external  nature — and  has 
not  even  given  the  point  in  issue  the 
slightest  consideration. 

What  the  Baconian  process  chiefly  re- 
sists IS  the  method  of  internal  study, 
gone  into,  in  order  by  perception  of  the 
mind's  spontaneous  outshoots  or  develop- 
ments to  lay  the  ground  work  for  suo- 
cessful  philosophical  speculations.  The 
tide  of  learning  tended  at  his  day,  as  it 
tends  at  ours,  to  the  retroverted,  in- 
stead of  the  observational — to  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  development  of  truth, — 
rather  than  to  the  voluntary  apprehension 
of  it— to  the  theory  of  common  sense— 
to  the  theory  that  consciousness  immedi- 
ately reveals  truth  instead  of  the  theory 
that  intercourse  with  outward  life  and 
nature  reveals  them — the  theory  that 
truths  first  arose  in  the  mind,  rather 
than  the  theory  that  they  arose  in  the 
mind  because  they  have  first  arisen  or 
prevailed  in  outer  life  and  nature. 

The  idea  entertained  by  Macaulay  is^ 
that  the  "chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy seems  to  us,''  says  he,  **  to  have 
been  this — that,  it  aimed  at  things  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  his 
predecessors  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves," p.  271. 

Did  any  one  ever  imagine  that  Bacon's 
predecessors  had  any  other  object  or 
end  in  view  than  to  ascertain  some  safid 
ground  for  human  beliefs?  Did  any  one 
ever  imagine  that  Bacon  had  any  other  T 

All  Bacon's  predecessors,  without  ex- 
ception, had  in  view  to  verify  the  truth, 
and  that  alone.  Did  Bacon  propose  any 
other  to  himself— clearly  not. 

What  was  the  fruit  sought  by  Aristo- 
tle and  the  dialecticians  generally  ?  It 
was  a  mode  of  verifying  the  truth,  or 
some  safe  and  secure  ground  for  human 
beliefs,  and  this  is  at  this  day  tlie  great 
and  the  only  want  of  the  philosophio 
world.  What  was  the  *' fruit"  sought  by 
all  Dialecticians  T    It  was  soand  judg- 
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ments  and  this  they  sought  by  eyllo- 
gisms,  or  nn  artificial  system  of  techni. 
oal  reasoning. 

When  Bacon  scornfully  cast  this  aside, 
did  he  seek  any  other  or  different  fruit, 
when  he  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
rejected  logic,  observation  of  cause,  or 
rules  of  motive  in  nature  ?  He  certain- 
ly did  not."  "  What,  enquires  Macau- 
lay,  **  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed 
to  himself?"  It  was,  to  use  his  own  em- 
phatic expression,  "fruit."  "  It  was  mul- 
tiplying of  human  enjoyments  and  the 
mitigating  of  human  sufferings."  This 
8ay8  he — this  purpose  to  relieve  hu- 
man suffering — to  contribute  to  physi- 
cal pleasures  "was  the  object  of  all 
his  speculations  in  every  department  of 
science — in  natural  philosophy — in  legis- 
lation— in  politics — in  morals." 

This  we  roundly  resist,  and  affirm  that 
Bacon's  aim  and  purpose  was  dialectical 
or  logical,  and  not  pious  or  Christian. 
We  concede  to  Macaulay  that  in  Bacon's 
private  life,  the  rules  that  contribute  to 
the  physical  conveniences  of  life,  stood 
in  much  higher  estimation  than  those 
that  form  the  basis  of  moral  pleasure. 
But  instead  of  being  a  topic  of  laudation 
of  the  man,  it  is  rather  the  provocative 
of  lamentation  and  tears. 

Macaulay  contrasts  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  with  that  of  Seneca,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  Bacon's  because  Bacon  pre- 
ferred the  physical  conveniences  of  life, 
while  the  heathen  preferred  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  soul  by  the  practice  of  virtue* 

The  charge  that  Macaulay  lays  at  the 
door  of  Seneca,  to  his  disparagement,  is 
that  he  "dealt  largely  in  theories  of 
moral  perfection,  which  were  so  sublimb 
that  they  could  never  be  more  than  theo- 
ries," while  he  lauds  Bacon,  because  he 
turned  aside  from  all  theories  of  moral 
perfection,  in  order  to  give  the  greater 
attention  to  the  philosophy  that  makes 
the  shoemaker  and  the  house-carpenter, 
the  clcthes  manufacturer  and  the  carri- 
age-builder. 

Macaulay  brings  a  charge  against  Se- 
neca that  a  Christian  should  be  slow  to 
make,  i.  e,  that  his  theories  of  morals 
were  inadequate  to  fortify  the  soul.  No 
such  charge  could  be  brought  against 


Bacon,  because  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Hugh  Latimer, — in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  Seneca  did  not. 

"  Assuredly,"  says  he,  "  if  the  tree 
which  Socrates  planted  and  Plato  water- 
ed, is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  flowers  and 
leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of  trees.  But  if 
we  take  the  homely  test  of  Bacon — if  we 
judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  our  opin- 
ion of  it  may  perhaps  be  less  favourable." 
And  what  are  their  fruits  ?  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  body." 

That  the  conveniences  of  life,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  tend  indirectly  and  con- 
sequentially to  the  moral  progress  of  our 
race  ia  not  denied,  but  what  is  denied, 
and  that  vehemently,  is  that  they  have 
any  necessary  or  unavoidable  tendency — 
any  direct  and  immediate  tendencv  to 
produce  that  fruit  of  social  and  indi- 
vidual happiness.  Hence  devotion  to 
natural  science,  although  commendable 
in  a  subordinate  point  of  view,  is  neither 
the  cAie/* excellence  of  any  man,  nor  is  it 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  more  noble  charac- 
teristic than  devotion  to  the  principles 
that  support  human  virtue. 

Bacon's  test,  if  applied  to  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  race — nay,  even  if 
made  to  bear  upon  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  would  conduct  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusions to  which  it  led  Macaulay  con- 
cerning Plato,  viz :  that  they  were  devo- 
ted to  the  duty  of  unfolding  theories  of 
human  virtue — theories  that  conduce  to 
human  virtue,  and  not  primarily  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  sensual  enjoyment 
of  a  temporal  life. 

AVe  insist,  if  the  Christian  revelation 
be  true,  that  nothing  temporal — nothing 
that  merely  regulates  matter  in  time — 
nothing  other  than  the  principles  of 
ethereal  science — nothing  other  than  the 
science  that  Socrates  and  Plato  so  loved, 
and  so  misunderstood — nothing  other  than 
the  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  their  study  and  observance,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  which  they  regulate— can 
directly  produce  private  or  public  virtue. 
Physical  conveniences,  which  Bacon  so 
loved  and  Mi^ulay  has  so  lauded,  are 
produced  by  the  study  and  practice  of  a 
very  different  set  of  laws  or  principles — 
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the  science  of  things,  as   contradistin- 
guished from  the  science  of  the  soul. 

Speaking  of  philosophy,  Seneca  says, 
according  to  Macaulay:  "the  object  of 
her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul :  non  est, 
inquani,  instrumcntorum  nd  usus  neccssa- 
rios  opifex."  "To  this,  (adds  Macaulay,) 
if  the  non  were  left  out,  the  last  sentence 
would  be  no  bad  description  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy." 

Leave  out  the  non,  and  the  philosophy 
taught  is  the  one  on  which  Bacon  acted 
when  he  received  the  one  hundred  pounds 
from  worthy  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  the  back 
stairs,  or  the  four  hundred  from  the  no 
less  worthy  Mr.  Egerton — page  264.  (He 
sought  to  obtain  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Physical  Science  what  would  conduce  to 
his  temporal  conveniences,  very  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Moral  Philosophy. 
Plato  and  Seneca  embraced  Mr.  Moral 
Philosophy  and  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  bowed  politely  but  dis- 
tantly to  Mr.  Physical  Science ;  and  Ba- 
con, reversing  this,  embraced  Mr.  Natural 
Philosophy  and  shook  him  cordially  by 
tlie  hand,  and  bowed  distantly  to  Mr. 
Ethereal  Science ;  and  Macaulay  throws 
his  hat  into  the  air,  in  acclamations  of 
praise  of  the  superiority  of  Bacon's  ge- 
nius.) 

Seneca  insisted  that  those  persons  who 
merely  practiced  the  principles  of  natural 
science,  which,  when  reduced  to  practice, 
only  contribute  to  the  temporal  conve- 
niences of  life — the  improvement  of  the 
circumstances  that  tend  to  the  sensual 
enjoyments  of  our  race — were  not  philo- 
sophers in  the  truest  and  highest  meaning 
of  that  term — a  truth  that  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  will  deny,  when  it  is  pro- 
perly presented  to  his  consideration;  and 
yet  obviously  true  as  were  the  teachings 
of  this  heathen  philosopher,  Macaulay 
says:  "For  our  own  part,  if  we  were 
forced  to  make  our  choice  between  the 
first  shoe-maker  and  the  author  of  the 
three  books  on  Anger,  we  pronounce  for 
the  shoe-maker;''  thus  virtually  assuming 
that  study  and  obedience  of  natural  sci- 
ence is  preferable  to  study  and  obedience 
of  the  ethereal  principles  regulating  the 
social  relations  of  life. 

Why  might  not  Bacon  have  used  this 


formula  and  have  said,  when  exhorted  in 
conscience  to  the  obedience  of  ethical 
philosophy,  whose  immediate  tendency 
is  rather  to  restrain  than  to  augment 
physical  conveniences — **  we  pronounce 
for  the  principles  of  natural  science; 
whose  study  and  obedience  have  prepared 
for  our  hands  the  gold  and  the  temporal 
conveniences  which  it  represents — pre. 
pared  for  our  enjoyment  the  comforts  of 
body  and  the  pleasures  of  sensual  life." 

Socrates  and  Plato  were  not  epicu- 
reans, and  hence  their  antagonism  to 
Macaulay 's  view  of  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  hypotheses.  They  were 
stoics,  which  Bacon  was  not;  were  will- 
ing to  defer  to  moral  in  preference  of 
physical  rules  of  living. 

"This  philanthropia,"  as  Macaulay 
says — this  adherence  to  bodily  rather 
than  to  moral  pleasure — "which  a^  he 
(Bacon)  said  was  *so  fixed  in  his  mind 
that  it  could  not  be  removed,'  this  ma- 
jestic humility,  this  persuasion  that  no- 
thing can  be  too  insignificant  for  the 
attention  of  the  wisest,  which  is  not  too 
insignificant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to 
the  meanest,  is  the  great  characteristic 
distinction,  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy" — page  272.  This 
essential  spirit,  this  characteristic  distinc- 
tion, is  only  the  distinction  between  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  the  sciences  of  mind 
and  morals. 

Let  any  man  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
natural  science,  and  write  dissertations 
on  it,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself, 
like  Bacon,  bestowing  more  attention  to 
"  snow,"  as  a  preventative  of  animal  pu- 
trefaction, to  which  Macaulay  says  he 
fell  a  "martyr,"  than  to  the  laws  preser- 
vative of  the  purity  of  the  ermine — pre- 
servative of  private  integrity. 

So  wholly  was  Bacon  absorbed  in  at- 
tention to  the  principles  naturally  exhi- 
bited, that  it  is  a  question  among  philoso- 
phers whether  he  ever  designed  his  mode 
of  analyses  to  be  applied  to  moral  govern- 
ment. Several  very  eminent  men  have 
questioned  it,  but  with  respect  to  it  tre 
are  under  no  doubt. 

Morell,  although  he  steadfastly  believed 
that  Bacon  intended  to  include  morals  in 
the  range  of  his  method,  yet  he  says  that 
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''  he  applied  his  principles  to  psychologi- 
cal investigations  with  great  reserve  and 
even  timidity.  *For/  and  he  quotes  Ba- 
con as  saying,  'our  mode  of  discovery, 
by  means  of  a  prepared  and  arranged 
history,  does  not  aim  90  much  at  the 
movements  and  operations  of  mind,  like 
the  common  logic,  but  rather  at  the  nO" 
iure  of  ihingi,'" 

Because  Bacon  applied  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  very  little  to  the  character  or  move- 
ments of  the  soul,  Macaulay  thereupon 
says,  that  this  was  the  essential  spirit 
and  characteristic  distinction  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy— virtually  saying  that 
Bacon's  fame  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
studied  natural  philosophy  more  than  he 
did  the  foundations  of  mind  and  morals. 

If  this  be  his  estimate  of  the  process 
of  deduction,  he  is  most  exceedingly  be- 
nighted. 

We  should  be  much  pleased,  had  we 
the  space,  to  enter  into  consideration  of 
the  declaration  of  Morell  with  respect  to 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  He  insists, 
that  *' another  main  defect  in  the  Baco- 
nian system  was  its  almost  entire  neglect 
of  deduction.  It  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  a  sagacious  mind  may 
often  rise  at  once,  per  saltum,  to  a.  gene- 
ral principle,  and  then  reasoti  downwards, 
so  OS  to  deduce  those  aziomated  media  on 
which  our  main  real  knowledge  mainly 
consists.'' 

If  the  reader  will  ponder  over  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  extract — an  extract  that 
contains  the  philosophy  of  common  sense 
as  in  a  nut-shell — he  will  be  well  prepared 
to  see  the  force  of  the  method  by  obser- 
vation. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  was  not 
any  mode  of  reasoning  that  Bacon  dis- 
covered; for  we  agree  with  Macaulay, 
that  every  man  and  boy  bos  deduced  and 
induced,  (if  we  may  say  "induced,'')  since 
the  world  began.  The  essential  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  method  was  its  mode  0/ 
application.  He  taught,  to  draw  from 
the  outward,  and  not  from  the  inu>ard 
world.  There  is,  therefore,  not  a  particle 
of  difference  between  deduction  and  in- 
duction and  observation. 

If  you  refuse  to  observe  the  mind,  in 


order  to  deduce  from  iU  examination  the 
laws  of  physics,  you  are  at  once  an  adhe- 
rent of  Bacon.  If  you  carry  this  method 
into  morals,  and  refuse  to  look  into  the 
consciousness,  in  order  to  deduce  thence 
the  principles  of  moral  government,  you 
are  an  adherent  of  the  observational  me- 
thod of  human  investigation  as  applied 
by  Bacon. 

If  yon  wish  to  be  an  opponent  of  this 
method  and  an  adherent  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  common  sense,  square  your  senti- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  philosophy  of  M.  Cousin, 
the  French  Eleotricist :  "  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  knowledge  and  inieiUctudl 
life  is  consciousness.  Life  begins  with 
consciousness,  and  with  consciousness 
ends.  In  consciousness  it  is  that  we  ap- 
prehend ourselves,  and  it  is  in  consoiouE* 
ness,  and  through  it,  that  we  apprehend 
the  external  world,  *  *  *  *  As  all 
knowledge  commences  with  conscious- 
ness, it  is  able  to  remount  no  higher. 
Here  a  prudent  analysis  will  stop  and 
content  itself  with  what  is  given."  Not 
so,  snys  the  Baconian  method  of  observ- 
ing, for  it  says,  observe — not  conscious- 
ness— but  the  external  world;  find  out 
there  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  government,  that  in  prac* 
tice  fortify  the  soul  and  practically  im- 
prove the  race — that  all  knowledge  is  pos- 
terior to  the  observation  of  some  truth — 
that  truth  does  not  grow  in  the  conscious- 
ness, and  there  naturally  develop;  and 
hence  there  is  no  use  in  introverting  or  re- 
versing observation — but  that  truth  is  ex- 
ternal to  human  observation ;  that  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  knowledge 
are  prevalent,  all  the  time,  in  the  outer 
world,  where  we' have  to  go  through  or  by 
the  aid  of  sensational  organism,  in  order 
to  have  our  beli  efs  or  thoughts  confirmed 
in  order  to  deduce  thence — and  not  from 
internal  sense ;  that  there  is  no  internal 
sense  worth  a  baubee  until  it  is  sustained 
by  some  tnith  observ^^,  or  deduced;  that 
we  must  remount  higher  than  human 
consciousness,  in  order  to  know,  in  order 
to  acquire  sound  convictions,  or  assured 
beliefs ;  that  we  must  remount  from  self 
to  the  outer  world,  and  there,  by  the  safe 
analyses  of  Bacon,  examine,  compare,  de- 
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dao6»  ezoluda,  sift,  ponder,  think,  expe- 
riment, listen  for  truth,  reject  error,  &o., 

The  Baconian  philosophy  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  princijUet  of  things 
and  the  1h\ng$  in  which  the  prineiples 
inhere— draws  a  distinction  between  in* 
temal  development  and  external  observa- 
ftion ;  and  holds,  therefore,  in  order  to  be 
consistent,  that  the  mind  has  to  observe, 
firitf  the  thin|^  and,  secondly,  the  prin- 
ciples— first,  the  men  or  persons,  and  se- 
condly, the  rales  of  their  moral  regula- 
tion— the  rules  that  form  moral  govern- 
ment ;  that  truth,  therefore,  can  only  be 
deduced  to  the  mind  from  external  ob- 
servation. Now,  if  the  mind  has  to  ob- 
serve Jint  truths,  external  to  it,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  logical  consequence  that 
first  truths  must  be  external,  and,  there- 
fiire,  not  in  consciousness  first  If  they 
were  in  eonsciausnesM  Jirst,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  the  observational  method, 
for  they  would  naturally  unfold  them- 
selves independently  of  the  acts  or  ope- 
rations of  thought  If  they  were  in 
eontciatuness  first,  and  ever  came  to  be 
also  in  the  outer  world,  they  would  not 
only  be  there  secondly,  but  would  necessa- 
rily have  to  be  transported  from  where 
they  first  arose  to  where  they  secondarily 
prevailed. 

In  order  to  show  that  Bacon  applied 
the  observational  mode  to  the  pracUces 
of  men,  or  to  social  intercourse,  in  order 
to  learn  moral  government,  we  have  only 
to  quote  an  extract  from  the  first  book  of 
Novum  Organum,  translated  by  Morell, 
and  with  this  will  close  what  we  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  '*  Perhaps  any  one 
might  doubt  rather  than  object  whether 
we  intend  to  perfect  by  our  method  not 
only  natural  philosophy,  but  also  the  other 
sciences,  such  as  logic,  ethics  and  politics. 
We  reply,  we  understand  the  things  we 
have  spoken  to  be  applicable  to  them  all, 
and  just  as  the  common  logic,  which 
governs  things  by  the  syllogism,  not  only 
pertains  to  the  natural  but  to  all  the  sci- 
e,  so  also  ours,  whicii  proceeds  by 


induction,  embraces  them  all  likewise. 
For  we  may  construct" — (we  object  to  the 
translation ;  we  prefer  arrange) — '*  a  his- 
tory and  tables  of  discovery  concerning 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  just  as 
we  do  concerning  the  scenes  of  civil  life ; 
nor  less  concerning  the  mental  operations 
of  memory,  composition,  diversion,  judg- 
ment, and  the  rest,  than  about  cold  or 
heat,  or  light  or  vegetation,  and  the 
like." 

How  would  we  arrange  a  history  of 
anger,  for  example,  or  of  memory? 

We  would  go  into  the  scenes  of  actual 
life,  and  there  make  our  observations,  ar- 
range our  facts,  study  the  consequences 
of  anger,  when  developed  or  pracdced 
there;  and  then  do  what?  Do  what  the 
observational  method  only  justifies  in 
doing — deducing  our  conclusions  from 
thence,  and  not  from  any  introverted  ex- 
amination of  the  psychological  develop- 
ments of  our  sense,  or  our  minds,  or  any 
thing  so  finite  and  erring. 

The  same  course  is  also  to  be  pursued 
in  respect  to  memory.  Have  men  memo- 
ries T  If  you  wish  to  know,  and  distrust 
your  own  operations,  go  out  into  the  ex- 
ternal world,  vrith  your  observations,  and 
collect  facts  from  men,  and  arrange  these 
facts,  and  yon  will  return  with  secure 
beliefs.  From  such  a  method  yon  will 
obtain  more  security  on  the  question — do 
men  recollect? — than  from  any  intro- 
verted study;  for  your  internal  study 
only  gives  you  one  example,  and  that  a 
finite  and  erring  one ;  and  an  external 
example  gives  you  thousands  of  like  ex- 
amples. If,  therefore,  a  thousand  experi- 
ments, tending  to  one  conclusion,  be  better 
than  one,  so,  in  like  proportion,  is  Ba- 
con's mode  of  human  enquiry  better  than 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
essay  we  dismiss  from  the  enquiry  the 
mode  of  learning  by  revelation,  which  is 
a  super-natural  one.  We  have  only  en- 
quired how  we  are  to  know,  *' Revelation 
being  out  of  consideration.'^ 
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LILLIAN   WHITE: 
A    LITTLE    HISTORY. 

BY   FANNY   FIELDING,  OF   NORFOLK,   TA. 

Part  L 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 

You  remember  the  night 
When  by  the  window  we  stood, 

And  my  arm  embraced 

Your  slender  Wfist, 
And  my  eyes  peered  under  your  hood? 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 
How  long  we  had  walked! 

Ob,  Lillian  White, 
How  long  we  had  talked! 

But  neyer  a  word 

That  I  spake  or  yon  heard 

Revealed  what  I  meant, 

Till  my  loving  found  vent. 

As  you  stood  that  night. 

In  the  summer  starlight. 
By  the  bean-blossomed,  vine-wreathed  window-sill. 
While  the  night-bird  doled  out  her  "Whip-poor-will I" 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 

I  remember  the  light 
I  saw  in  your  soA  eyes  shine. 

As  your  hood  fell  down 

From  your  tresses  brown. 
And  you  lifled  them  up  to  mine. 

There  were  threads  of  gold. 

Aft  you  daintily  roird> 
In  ringlets  like  the  sun. 

Your  shining  hair 

On  your  fingers  fair — 
And  I  kissed  them  every  one. 

There  was  red  on  your  cheek. 

But  you  did  not  speak, 
Though  you  looked  as  you  wished  you  could — 

And  your  lips  apart 

Told  a  beating  heart, 
And  I  felt  as — I  wished  you  would! 

Sweet  Lillian's  lips, 

No  honey-bee  sips 
More  daintily  than  did  I, 

As  we  stood  at  the  vine-clad  window. 
And  looked  up  at  the  star-gemmed  sky. 
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Oh,  Lillian  White, 

How  8of\  and  light 
The  hand  you  placed  in  mine — 

Little  nestling  tremulous! 

Had  I  been  farther  emulous, 
What  richer  treasure  could  my  love  divind! 

Oh,  Lillian  White! 
Before  that  night 

The  world  seemed  not  half  so  fair ; 
But  I  blessed  the  earth — I  blessed  the  flow'rs — 
I  blessed  all  things  in  this  world  of  ours — 

As  I  stood  in  silence  there, 
And  I  offered  the  God,  who  had  made  them  all, 

My  manhood's  primal  prayer. 
I  gave  praise  for  the  beautiful  things  of  earth ; 
I  gave  love  for  my  beautiful  Lillian's  birth; 
I  gave  praise  that  he  made  the  stars  to  shine; 
I  gave  love  that  Lillian's  love  was  mine. 

Oh,  Lillian  White! 
Dost  remember  the  night 
That  you  tutored  my  spirit  to  love  aright? 


Part  IL 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 
We  stand  to  night 
Upon  this  life's  threshold — 

Hand  clasped  in  hand, 
We  waiting  stand, 
For  we  are  growing  old. 
Oh,  Lillian  White, 
Your  brow  to  night 
Thrice  twenty  years  has  seen — 
Thrice  twenty  years  of  holy  thought 

Have  left  their  hearenly  sheen: 
A  radiant  circle  shining  there — 
A  halo  angels  well  might  wear. 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 

No  more  the  light 
Thy  gentle  eyes  send  forth — 
Weaves  love's  uncertain,  witching  spell. 
Or  wakens  passion's  birth; 

But  the  chaste  beam, 

With  which  they  gleam, 
Is  a  light  beyond  the  earth. 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 

My  heart's  delight  I 
I  smooth  your  fading  hair. 

It  once  was  gold, 

Ere  we  weie  old. 
But  silver  threads  are  there. 
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The  riches  current  upon  earth 

We'll  leave  them  where  they  had  their  birth ; 

Nor  fret,  nor  sigh,  nor  care — 

There  is  sumless  wealth  awaiting  us 
In  the  region  over  there. 

Oh,  Lillian  White, 

What  fond  delight 
We've  felt  as  years  passed  on, 

And  children  came 

To  bear  our  name, 
And  live  when  we  were  gone  I 

We've  mingled  fears. 

We've  mingled  tears, 
We've  mingletl  joys  together; 

When  life  was  bright 

We  shared  its  light — 
We've  shared  its  stormy  weather. 
Together  watered  with  our  tears 

Each  little  human  blossom, 
Our  maker*s  gardener  bore  away 
To  plant  in  earth's  green  bosom. 

Together  laid 

On  man  hood  ^8  head 
Our  hands  in  parting  blessing: 

Together  sighed 

O'er  youthful  bride. 
Our  wooed  and  won  caressing. 

Now,  Lillian  White, 

The  gentle  night 
Of  age  is  thick'ning  o'er  us, 

We,  hand  in  hand, 

Will  seek  the  land 
Others  have  trod  before  us: 

For  those  we  leave 

We  will  not  grieve — 
Life's  sunshine  and  fair  weather. 

All,  all,  be  theirs. 

We  know  no  cares. 
So  we  may  go  together. 

And,  Lillian  White, 

Soon  ends  the  night  I 
We  can  almost  see  the  portal. 

Whence  morning  breaks  in  the  bright  Beyond, 
Where  love  becomes  immortal. 

Lillian  White, 
Thou'st  led  me  aright  I 

The  light! 

How  bright  1 
There  is  no  more  night! 
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Two  dajB  ftfler  Mr.  Argal's  return,  he 
•et  oat  for  Green  way  Court,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  who  had  delivered  the 
Earl's  Message,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
"breathe  a  little  fresh  air." 

Her  father  had  readily  acquiesced  in 
this  proposal,  and  mounting  their  horses 
— Mr.  Argal  his  stout  cab,  and  his  daugh- 
ter her  slender-legged  filly — they  were 
soon  upon  the  road.  There  were  two 
routes  to  Green  way  Court.  One  led  by 
the  Ordinary — another  branching  to  the 
right,  and  following  a  mere  bridle  path, 
wound  over  the  prairie,  and  approached 
the  house  on  a  different  side. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
young  lady,  who  said  she  was  heartily 
tired  of  the  common  road,  they  pursued 
this  latter,  and  very  soon  arrived  at  the 
Earl's. 

He  met  them  at  the  door,  and  exhibited 
a  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  upon  seeing 
Miss  Argal,  which  was  unusual  with  one 
who  seemed  hard  to  arouse  or  interest 
deeply.  He  assisted  the  young  lady  from 
her  animal,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led 
her  into  the  mansion  with  grave  courtesy. 
Mr.  Argal  followed,  and  they  were,  all 
three,  seated  erelong  before  the  cracking 
fire  of  light  sticks,  which  was  far  from 
unpleasant 

Whilst  her  father  and  the  Earl  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  business  mat- 
ters which  were  the  occasion  of  the  visit, 
Miss  Argal  amused  herself  looking  over 
the  book-shelves ;  and  finally  bore  away 
a  volume  of  the  *'  Spectator,"  which  she 
very  soon  seemed  to  become  absorbed  in. 
She  presented  a  fascinating  picture  as  she 
sat  by  the  window  poring  over  the  book. 
One  of  her  plump,  white  arms,  from 
which  the  wide  sleeve  had  fallen  back, 
snstuned  her* bent  head — the  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  window  sill — the  rounded 
wrist,  adorned  with  its  fine  bracelet,  half 
buried  in  the  profuse  curls  of  her  ebon 


hair.    Her  full  but  graceful  figure,  was 
inclined   forward — and  her   black  eyes 
were  nearly  concealed  by  the  long,  dark* 
lashes,  almost  resting  on  the  rosy  cheek. 

She  was  still  poring  over  the  volume, 
when  a  grave  and  courteous  voice  sfud 
behind  her : 

**  Pray  what  have  you  there,  Miss  Ar- 
gal— a  romance  from  my  collection  T" 

**  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  I  never  could  read 
romances,"  was  the  smiling  reply,  "  it  is 
a  volume  of  Mr.  Addison's  "  Spectator," 
which  I  admire  very  much." 

"And  I  also,  madam,"  replied  the 
Earl.  "  He  is  a  writer  of  rare  wit  and 
humour." 

••Oh  I  he  certainly  is." 

*•  Pray  what  paper  did  you  open  at — 
his  attack  on  the  ladies,  and  their  fashions? 
It  created  a  great  talk,  I  remember,  at 
the  time." 

*'  So  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  but  I  was  not 
reading  that.  I  was  interested  very  much 
in  this  paper." 

And  she  held  up  the  book  with  her 
fascinating  smile.  The  Earl  looked  at 
it.  The  paper  was  one  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  ••Spectator"  in  his 
youth. 

*•  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Addison  and 
Mr.  Steele  wrote  together,"  said  Miss  Ar- 
gal, •'  can  your  Lordship  tell  me  which 
of  them  wrote  this  T  It  is  so  elegantly 
composed — so  delightful  1" 

The  Earl  smiled.  He  had  prided  him- 
self much  on  his  literary  reputation-^ 
and  the  old  leaven  of  a  former  vanity  had 
not  spent  its  strength. 

•'I  am  almost  ashamed  to  reply  after 
such  high  commendation,  madam,"  he 
said,  ••  but  truth  renders  it  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  I  wrote  that  paper  my- 
self." 

••  You,  my  Lord  1  Have  you  ever  writ- 
ten for  the  printers  ?" 

The  Earl  smiled  again:  there  was 
something  singularly  delightful  to  him 
in  the  young  lady's  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. 

*•  I  am  obliged  to  say  yes,"  he  answer- 
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ed.  "  I  knew  Mr.  Addison  and  esteemed 
htm  highly — and  rather  received  than 
conferred  a  favour  by  occupying  a  place 
in  the  '*  Spectator."  Indeed,  the  man 
himself  vras  of  such  conspicuous  gifts, 
that  the  greatest  noblemen,  much  more 
my  poor  self,  were  honoured  by  his  friend- 
ship and  conversation.  He  lived  but 
simply  when  I  knew  him  first,  and  dress- 
ed very  meanly — but  you  forgot  what  he 
wore,  and  the  poor  apartment  he  occupied, 
when  his  calm,  clear  voice  began.  He 
would  smoke  his  pipe  and  converse  for 
hours,  and  I  still  recall  his  smile,  with 
its  extraordinary  sweetness  and  serenity, 
as  though  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon 
some  delightful  recollection,  or  unseen 
spirits  were  whispering  to  him.  All 
who  knew  him  admired  and  loved  him — 
I  was  honoured  by  a  place  in  his  paper. 
He  was  a  very  great  man — I  am  not — 
that  explains  all,  madam." 

"  And  you  wrote  this  beautiful  paper?" 
said  Miss  Argal,  with  a  contemplative 
air,  "  this  paper  I  was  reading  with  so 
much  interest." 

"  I  believe  so.  And  I  think  you  will 
find  my  name  affixed  at  the  end." 

The  young  lady  Corned  the  leaf,  and 
said  innocently: 

"  Why  here  it  is  sure  enough,  •  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax.'    I  ought  to  have  looked." 

Had  she  looked?  Tes.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Earl  with  the  "  Spectator" 
had  been  known  to  her,  and  she  had 
sought  for  and  found,  and  commenced 
reading  the  number  marked  with  his 
name. 

After  some  more  conversation  on  lite- 
rature, the  book  was  replaced  on  the 
shelf,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  savory 
odor  invaded  the  apartment.  The  din- 
ner hour  had  arrived — and  with  a  little 
iifgiog  ^r*  Argal  remained. 

Dinner  was  served  after  the  English 
fashion,  in  courses,  and  the  three  persons 
remained  at  table  until  the  sun  began  to 
stream  through  the  western  window. 
Miss  Argal  had  summoned  all  her  won- 
derful powers  to  attract  the  admiring  at- 
tention of  the  Earl — and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. She  had  commenced  by  flatter- 
ing his  vanity — she  ended  by  impressing 
upon  him  the  fact  that  she  regarded  him 


with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  affection, 
which  she  struggled  against  but  could 
not  overcome.  The  conversation  had 
turned  upon  marriage  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  relation — and  the  young  lady, 
in  the  most  casual  and  unintentional  way, 
had  declared  that  for  her  part  she  never 
could  understand  the  taste  of  women  for 
"mere  boys."  Young  men  were  no 
favourites  of  her's.  They  were  so  terri- 
bly vain,  and  prided  themselves  so  much 
upon  their  youth  and  beauty — they  seem- 
ed to  bestow  their  affection  as  a  sort  of 
favour  on  the  ladies, — and,  indeed,  she 
never  could  bear  them,  the  vain  creatures! 
If  she  ever  thought  of  marrying  she 
would  select  some  one  else.  It  should  be 
a  serious  person — no  matter  if  he  had 
reached  or  even  passed  middle  age.  She 
would  ^e  sure  at  least  of  his  love,  and 
could  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  his 
protection.  She  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  trust  her  happiness  to  such  an  one, 
than  to  a  giddy-pated  youth,  however 
handsome  he  might  be. 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Miss  Argal  in 
the  most  innocent  and  careless  way: — 
the  mere  outpouring,  it  appeared,  of  her 
confiding  disposition.  And  it  thrilled  the 
cold  heart  of  the  weary  exile  with  a  new 
and  delightful  emotion.  His  vanity  was 
soothed  and  catered  to — his  admiration 
was  excited  by  the  lovely  speaker — his 
ears  drank  in  the  music  of  her  voice,  and 
his  eyes  dwelt  with  unaccustomed  inten- 
sity upon  her  countenance,  so  instinct 
with  beauty  and  fascination. 

When,  very  soon  after  dinner,  Mr. 
Argal  declared  the  necessity  of  his  de- 
parture, the  Earl  pressed  him  warmly  to 
remain.  The  young  lady,  as  before,  dis- 
covered that  she  was  labouring  under  a 
cough,  but  this  only  hurried  her  depar- 
ture. Mr.  Argal  thanked  his  Lordship, 
but  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  return  that  evening.  And  so 
the  horses  were  brought  up,  and  the  Earl 
assisted  the  young  lady  to  her  seat  in  the 
saddle. 

Did  her  ungloved  hand  retain  his  own, 
as  it  had  retained  Falconbridge's  on  that 
evening  of  their  first  meeting  ?  Was  the 
slight  but  clearly  perceptible  pressure 
intentional  ? 
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The  Earl  stood  on  the  porch  and 
watched  them  until  they  were  out  of 
sight — the  Iangui»hing  smile  of  Miss  Ar- 
gal  as  she  departed,  still  before  him.  As 
he  turned  finally,  re-entered  the  house, 
be  muttered : 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  beauty  as  superb, 
or  a  more  brilliant  mind!  Let  me  be- 
ware !  Love  a  woman  again  ?  It  would 
be  monstrous  I" 

But  all  the  evening  he  was  thinking  of 
her. 


XLI. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Argal  and  his  daughter  for  Green- 
way  Court,  Falconbridge  drew  up  before 
the  house,  and  leaping  from  his  horse, 
entered  the  mansion,  smiling  and  joyful. 

His  love  for  the  young  lady  had  reach- 
ed that  point  now,  that  out  of  her  pres- 
ence he  scarcely  lived.  His  life  was  con- 
centrated into  those  hours  of  each  day 
when  he  sat  by  her  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  All  the  rest  was  a  dull,  cold  blank 
to  him — with  no  pleasure  in  it  at  all.  He 
existed,  simply,  there  at  the  Ordinary, 
and  passed  all  his  moments  in  musing 
upon  the  interview  which  had  passed  by, 
or  on  the  one  which  was  to  occur  again 
on  the  morrow.  As  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  go  away,  his  form  would  droop, 
his  eye  become  gloomy — when  he  put 
spur  to  Sir  John,  to  go  and  see  her,  he 
was  the  picture  of  buoyant  joy  and  light- 
bear  tedness. 

These  moods  will  explain  the  emotion 
of  the  young  man  when  one  of  the  ser- 
Tants  informed  him  that  Miss  Argal  had 
departed — and  above  all,  departed  for 
"Lord  Fairfax's." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  he  felt  a 
dizziness,  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart. 
Lord  Fairfax's  I  She  had  gone  to  Green- 
way  Court  I  All  the  scene,  when  that 
morning  she  had  insulted  him  so  care- 
lessly, rushed  back — he  remembered  the 
whole  interview — he  saw  her  glances,  her 
wiles,  ber  witcheries  to  attract  his  Lord- 


ship !  For  a  moment,  then,  he  stood  still 
and  gazed  at  the  servant  with  an  expres. 
sion  which  almost  frightened  her. 

It  was  fur  a  moment  only.  His  pres- 
ence of  mind  returned,  and  simply  re- 
queHting  her  to  inform  Miss  Argal  of  his 
visit  on  her  return,  he  issued  forth  and 
mounted  his  horse  again. 

Should  he  go  thither?  Yes!  He 
would  go  and  be  a  witness  of  what  he 
felt  was  the  scene  at  Greenway — a  wit- 
ness of  her  smiles  and  cajoleries,  and 
fascinations,  aimed  at  the  Earl — he  would 
go  and  sup  full  upon  his  jealousy  and  re- 
sentment! 

And  digging  the  spur  into  the  side  of 
Sir  John,  he  set  forward  like  lightning 
upon  the  road  to  Greenway. 

A  mile  from  Mr.  Argal's  he  suddenly 
drew  rein — so  suddenly  that  Sir  John 
reared  and  almost  fell  upon  his  haunches. 
Was  it  advisable  to  go  there?  Would 
she  relish  this  persistent  pursuit  of  ber — 
this  jealous  supervision,  as  though  he 
suspected  her  fidelity  to  him?  Was  it 
worth  while  to  go  and  suffer,  and  get  no 
thanks,  rather  coldness  for  it  ?  No !  He 
would  return  to  his  lonely  chamber  and 
see  no  one. 

And  he  turned  his  horse's  head  ip  the 
direction  of  the  Ordinary,  going  along 
now  very  slowly,  his  head  drooping,  his 
brow  overshadowed. 

"  No,  no,"  he  murmured,  "  no,  I  can- 
not go  back  there.  Mrs.  Butterton  would 
annoy  me  with  her  wearying  conversa- 
tion— I  need  movement,  fresh  air." 

With  these  words  he  stopped  and  looked 
round.  The  Fort  Mountain  raised  its 
great  ramparts  and  seemed  to  beckon  him 
— the  prairie,  swept  by  the  wind,  whis- 
pered to  him.  He  had  met  George  in 
the  morning  at  the  Ordinary  on  his  way 
to  the  **  Fort,"  and  now  remembering  the 
fact,  directed  his  course  straight  toward 
it. 

He  at  last  reached  the  river — pushed 
his  horse  through  the  current,  and  skirt- 
ing the  noisy  Passage  Creek,  ascended 
the  winding  bridle-path  toward  the  cot- 
tage of  the  Wizard. 

As  he  went  onward  many  wild  sights 
and  sounds  greeted  him,  and  dissipated, 
in  a  measure,  his  possessing  thoughts. 
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A  great  eagle  roffe,  with  slow,  flapping 
wings,  from  a  erag  near  at  band,  and 
swept  away  into  the  opposite  mountain — 
a  stag  flitted  across  a  distant  opening  and 
disappeared — more  than  once  he  heard 
in  the  tangled  thicket  near  at  hand  the 
stealthy  tread  of  a  panther  or  a  bear, 
crackling  over  the  dry  twigs,  and  rustling 
the  dead  leaves  of  the  forest  He  went 
on  without  heeding  these  things,  however, 
and  soon  reached  the  steep  knoll  upon 
which  the  Wizard's  cottage  was  situated. 
As  he  arrived  at  this  point,  be  all  at  once 
saw,  in  the  porch  of  the  house,  a  pleasant 
little  rustic  picture. 

On  one  of  the  benches  a  young  girl  was 
seated,  graceful  and  smiling — and  her 
smiles  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tempt which  a  young  man,  occupying  a 
lower  seat  at  her  feet,  was  making  to 
place  a  wreath  of  pale  primroses  on  her 
forehead. 

Bmide  them  was  stretched,  indolently 
sleeping,  a  huge  black  bear,  to  whose 
presence  no  attention  at  all  seemed  to  be 
paid. 

Cannie  and  George  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  their  occupation  that  they  did 
not  hear  the  foot-falls  of  the  horse — and 
it  was  not  until  Falconbridge  had  tied 
Sir  John  to  a  bough,  and  ascended  the 
declivity  on  foot,  to  the  spot  very  nearly, 
that  they  became  aware  of  his  presence. 

The  bear  rose  with  a  growl,  and  ex- 
hibited a  ferocious  looking  mouth  filled 
with  white,  sharp  teeth,  but  at  a  ^ord 
from  the  young  girl,  accompanied  by  a 
warning  tap  on  his  head  from  her  little 
hand,  lay  down  quietly  again  and  dosed 
serenely. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  welcomed  Falcon- 
bridge  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  and 
Cannie,  with  a  smile,  informed  him  that 
he  need  fear  nothing  from  *'  Bruin,''  who 
was  a  long  tried  friend  and  pet,  and  quite 
harmless.  With  these  words  she  poshed 
the  animal  with  her  small  foot^  and  bade 
him  move.  Bruin  acquiesced  with  per- 
fect good  humour,  and  rising  laiily,  wad- 
dled off  to  a  sunny  knoll,  and  lying  down, 
speedily  went  to  sleep  again. 

Cannie,  meanwhile,  had  entered  the 
house  and  announced  the  visit  of  Falcon- 
bridge  to  her  grandfather,  who  soon  came 


forth  and  welcomed  him.  They  were 
still  exchanging  courteous  expressions, 
and  the  young  man  was  looking  with 
great  interest  at  Cannie,  when  another 
incident  occurred.  A  sudden  fluttering 
in  the  air  attracted  their  attention — a 
suppressed  croak  was  heard — and  an  im- 
mense hawk,  with  an  arrow  through  his 
wing,  fell  almost  at  the  young  man's  feet. 

<'Why  Lightfuot  is  hereT'  said  Can- 
nie, "he  has  shot  the  hawk  who  was 
after  my  pigeons  1" 

"Who  is  LightfootT"  asked  Falcon- 
bridge,  whose  irloom  began  to  yield  before 
the  innocent  smiles  of  the  girl,  "  another 
friend  like  the  bear?" 

"  Oh,  no  sjr :  he  is  an  Indian.  He  is 
a  true  friend,  however.  He  once  saved 
my  life  and  we  love  him — even  George. 
There  he  comes — he  has  been  to  see  us 
twice  lately — he  lives  in  the  mountain." 

As  Cannie  spake  the  young  Indian  was 
seen  approaching  down  (he  abrupt,  almost 
precipitous  path  which  led  upward  to  the 
summit.  From  the  tall  nuiss  of  rock 
above,  he  had  seen  and  transfixed  the 
hawk — and  now  came  to  pick  it  up.  He 
was  welcomed  with  great  affection  by 
Cannie,  and  when  she  pointed  to  Falcon- 
bridge  and  said,  *'  This  is  another  good 
friend,  Lightfoot,"  the  Indian  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  shook  hands,  as  he  had 
learned  to  do,  with  a  grave  dignity  and 
courtesy  which  might  have  graced  an 
Emperor. 


XLII. 

BOW  Alf   ANIMAL  CHANGID  TBI  DISTIITUS 
or  TBREI  BUMAN  BBING8. 

The  day  was  spent  happily  by  all. 
That  confidence  which  soon  springs  up 
between  persons  of  sincere  and  truthful 
natures,  made  the  hour  glide  away  with- 
out constraint  or  ceremony. 

The  Indian  and  Falconbridge  were  not 
regarded  in  the  light  of  strangers  by  the 
old  man  or  his  daughter — and  as  to 
George,  we  already  know  that  he  was 
on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  famili- 
arity and  friendship.    As  they  tat  on 
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the  little  porcb,  and  looked  forth  on  the 
beautiful  scene  of  forest  and  mountain, 
dancing  streamlet  and  moss-clad  rocks, 
a  cheerful  and  inspiring  influence  seem- 
ed to  fill  e^ery  hosom,  and  Faloonbridge 
^ras  no  exception.  The  shadows  which 
had  lain  upon  his  brow  slowly  passed 
away.  E\a  equanimity  returned.  From 
the  little  mountain  cottage,  nestling  in  a 
gash  of  the  great  lofty  range,  he  looked 
down  as  it  were  upon  the  eyents  of  the 
morning,  there  in  the  lowland,  and  re- 
garded them  in  a  different  and  more 
hopefal  light 

Had  he  not  suffered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  a  mere  rush  of  jealous  and 
irrational  suspicion,  by  a  fit  of  angry 
disappointment  at  not  meeting  the  young 
lady?  What  reason  was  there  to  find 
fault  with  her  for  accompanying  her 
father  on  a  pleasant  ride  across  the  prai- 
rie, when  he  doubtless  had  some  busi- 
ness matters  to  transact  with  Lord  Fair- 
fax? Gould  he  blame  her — was  there 
any,  the  least,  ground  for  complaint  or 
dissatisfaction  T  Indeed,  ought  he  not  to 
feel  some  shame  at  having  wronged  her, 
and  charged  her  with  unworthy  motives, 
even  in  his  imagination  T 

When  his  reflections  brought  him  to 
this  point,  the  whole  matter  was  end- 
ed. A  noble  nature  always  suffers  deeply 
from  the  consciousness  that  it  has  com- 
mitted an  injustice — with  such,  the  recoil 
is  always  powerful ;  the  longing  to  make 
amends  is  irresistible.  Falcon  bridge  de- 
termined to  be,  in  future,  more  kind  and 
unsuspicious  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore ;  and  thus  having  banished  his  ab- 
sorbing thought,  he  became  cheerful 
and  even  joyous  again* 

Every  object  around  him  was  well  cal- 
culated to  increase  this  sentiment,  and 
foster  his  mood  of  mind.  The  fresh  brac- 
ing air  caressed  his  cheeks  and  forehead, 
and  filled  his  pulses  with  a  buoyant  life. 
xlle  inhaled  it  with  delight,  and  felt  the 
last  traces  of  his  gloomy  thought  disap- 
pear. His  companions  were  not  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  scenes,  nor  to  his  change  of 
mood— Cannie  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  her  bright  fresh  smile,  her  tender 
eyes,  and  m  of  confiding  affection.  She 
had  not  forgotten  how  he  came  to  the 


side  of  her  grandfather  on  the  day  of  his 
trial,  and  greeted  him  in  his  sincere 
voice,  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness — 
how  he  had  held  his  hand  out  to  herself, 
and  said  she  was  a  little  countess,  and 
a  good  daughter.  She  had  recalled  his 
tones  and  looks  and  words,  on  her  return, 
with  a  strange  pleasure ;  and  now  met 
him  as  a  friend  whom  she  had  known 
and  loved.  And  Faloonbridge  derived 
no  less  pleasure  from  the  countenance  of 
Gannie.  He  thought  many  times  during 
the  day  that  there  was  something  in  the 
dear  eyes  and  innocent  lips  strangely 
familiar — he  seemed  to  have  met  witii 
the  girl  far  away  in  some  other  land,  of 
which  he  retained  only  a  shadowy  re- 
collection. Unable  to  define  or  explain 
this  emotion,  he  at  last  yielded  himself 
up  to  the  charm,  and  was  happy  at  her 
side. 

If  he  turned  from  Gannie  or  the  old 
man,  or  George,  who  was  a  favourite 
with  him,  it  was  to  gase  with  mnch  in- 
terest on  the  graceful  young  Indian. 
Lightfoot  evidently  excited  his  curiosity 
and  admiration.  There  was  something 
simple  and  almost  mtyestic  about  the  In- 
dian— the  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
those  traits  which  Faloonbridge  had  been 
taught  to  love  and  reverence  all  his  life ; 
true  native  dignity,  simplicity  and  good- 
ness. A  close  observer  would  have  said, 
indeed,  that  these  two  youths  ef  different 
race  and  training  were  of  one  blood,  de- 
spite their  opposing  colour.  Both  bore 
themselves  with  an  unconscious  pride,  in 
which  nothing  repulsive  or  unamiable 
was  observable — both  had  the  native 
truth  and  honesty  of  the  forest,  in  eye 
and  lip  and  tone  of  voice. 

"You  are  from  the  Lowland,  I  be- 
lieve, sir  V  said  the  old  man  in  his  calm, 
collected  voice,  "  the  Tide-water  re- 
gion ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,''  returned  Faloonbridge, 
**  from  the  banks  of  the  Ghosapeake — 
and  I  seem  to  have  met  with  you,  or 
some  one  nearly  resembling  you,  some- 
where— " 

And  the  young  man  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  Yes,"  he  added  suddenly,  it  was  in 
Williamsburg  one  day  I  You  were  con- 
versing with  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
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nor,  on  Gloucester  etreet — were  you  not, 
sir?" 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  replied  guard- 
edly. 

**  I  have  visited  Willinmsburg,  sir, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  his  Excel- 
lency." 

"  I  waa  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Powell — I  was 
there  at  College,  and  was  walking  out 
that  evening  with  a  friend,  when  I  saw 
you.    Did  you  live  near  the  town  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "  higher 
up.  Tou  see  I  have  come  up  still  fur- 
ther into  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  spend  all  my  days  here.  There 
is  something  strangely  noble  to  my  eye 
in  these  bristling  ranges,  and  I  should 
like  to  sleep  my  last  sleep  on  the  summit 
of  one  cf  those  peaks." 

'*  And  I,  too,"  said  Falconbridge  mu- 
sing :  "  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance where  the  poor  body  rests  when 
the  spirit  has  left  it — in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  desert,  in  the  air  as  the  In- 
dian race  prefer — in  the  lowland  or  the 
mountains.  But  something  of  the  old 
{»«ferenee8  govern  us  even  in  this.  For 
my  part  I  would  like  my  grave  to  be  on 
the  snmmit  of  this  very  mountain—on 
the  forehead  itself  of  the  sleeping  giant, 
if  I  may  call  it  such — ^yonder,  where  that 
great  eagle  is  swooping  toward  the  im- 
mense pine  against  the  sky,  full  in  the 
sinking  sun.  And  that  reminds  me, 
OtOTg^"  'Bdded  the  speaker  turning  to 
his  companion,  *'  that  we  should  set  out 
for  home  unless  we  wish  to  be  benighted. 
I  have  had  a  happy  day,  sir,  and  thank 
yon  and  your  daughter,  and  all." 

With  these  words  Falconbridge  rose. 

"  I  have  something  to  give  you  for 
Lord  Fairfox,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  OS  you  no  doubt  will  see  him.  I  will 
procure  it,  and  request  you  to  take  charge 
of  it." 

He  retired  as  he  spoke,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  small  package,  secured 
with  a  heavy  wax  seal,  which  he  hand- 
ed to  Falconbridge.  The  young  man 
thought  it  somewhat  singular  that  it  had 
not  been  extended  to  George,  who  was 
going  straight  to  Greenway,  but  said 
nothing,  and  bade  all  farewell. 


George,  however,  was  not  ready:  a 
circumstance  which  he  explained  by  say- 
ing that  he  wished  to  discover  if  the 
stories  about  carrier-pigeons  were  true — 
and  especially  if  Cannie's  favourite  one 
would  "  carry  a  message"  from  Green- 
way to  the  mountain.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  coax  the  pigeon  to  descend 
by  scattering  some  crumbs,  and  gradually 
approach  it,  as  it  tipped  about,  picking 
them  up.  Cannie  had  meanwhile  called 
Falcon  bridge's  attention  to  her  prince's 
feathers,  cardinal  flowers,  and  primroses 
in  a  bed  near  the  fence,  and  the  young 
man  bent  down  and  examined  them  with 
a  pleasure  and  interest  which  was  rather 
on  account  of  their  mistress  than  their 
own,  but  no  less  delighted  the  smiling 
girl. 

As  he  did  so,  he  did  not  observe  thai 
in  turning  round  he  had  dropped  from 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  doublet  the  pack- 
age which  the  old  man  had  entrusted  to 
him. 

George  soon  secured  the  pigeon,  and 
imprisoning  it  carefully  in  his  bosom, 
announced  his  readiness  to  depart  With 
many  cordial  pressures  of  the  hand,  and 
kind  words,  the  two  young  men  then 
mounted  their  horses,  and  were  rapidly 
proceeding  on  the  way  to  their  respective 
abodes. 

They  parted  at  a  point  where  they  en- 
countered the  road  leading  from  Green- 
way to  the  Ordinary — George  turning 
to  the  right,  Falconbridge  to  the  left — 
with  friendly  smiles,  and  a  promise  on 
George's  part  to  come  soon  and  see  his 
friend,  at  Mynheer  Van  Doring's. 

Falconbridge  rode  on,  buny  with  his 
own  thoughts,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  Ordinary,  when  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered the  package  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  old  man,  which  he  had  intended  to 
deliver  to  George  for  the  hands  of  the 
Earl.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  doublet 
— it  was  gone  !  Greatly  annoyed  at  the 
circumstance,  and  wondering  how  he  had 
lost  it,  he  thought  at  first  of  retracing 
his  steps,  but  gave  up  the  intention,  as 
the  setting  sun  preluded  night,  and  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  it. 

Promising  himself  to  search  for  it  on 
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the  succeediDg  morning,  he  continued 
bis  way. 

The  search  proved  useless. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the 
young  men  from  the  mountain  cottage, 
and  soon  after  Cannie  and  her  grand- 
father had  entered  the  house,  the  bear 
Bruin  descried  the  glittering  object,  and 
either  attracted  by  the  colour,  or  liking 
the  flavour  of  the  wax,  bore  it  off  to  a 
spot  in  the  forest,  and  amused  himself 
in  mouthing  and  tearing  it.  Unimpor- 
tant as  it  seemed,  the  circumstances  had 
an  influence  almost  fatal  in  the  desti- 
nies of  three  persons. 


XLIII. 

IN   WHICH   CAPTAIN    WAONSR    RBQUB8TS 
MONSIEUR  JAlfBOT  TO  PULL  HIS  NOSB. 

The  spectacle  which  greeted  Falcou- 
bridge  as  he  entered  the  doorway  of  the 
Ordinary,  was  one  of  those  tableaux 
which  are  only  presented  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  Gap- 
tain  Wagner  and  Monsieur  Jambot  were 
locked  in  a  tender,  tragic,  and  fraternal 
embrace,  upon  which  Mrs.  Butterton 
looked  with  tears  of  joyous  agitation  and 
hysterical  delight. 

What  had  caused  this  fine  picture? 
Let  us  explain. 

Since  the  evening  when  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton  yielded  to  the  onset  of  the  valiant 
Borderer,  the  bosom  of  Monsieur  Jam- 
bot had  been  consumed  by  a  gloomy  in- 
ternal fire.  He  had  speedily  dbcovered 
the  result  of  that  low-toned  conversation 
between  the  Captain  and  the  widow — and 
the  discovery  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him.  He  had  flattered  himself,  with 
that  talent  for  hope  which  characterizes 
bis  nation,  that  all  obstacles  to  an  union 
with  himself  would  disappear  from  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Butterton — that  she  re- 
garded Captain  Wagner  with  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  friendship — and  that 
he  himself  had  only  to  wait,  and  the 
prize  would  be  his  own. 
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When  he  now  found  his  rival  success- 
ful, his  own  hopes  all  crushed,  the  de- 
mon of  revenge  invaded  his  breast ;  and 
he  set  about  obeying  its  dictates. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  to  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  he  clad  himself 
carefully  from  top  to  toe,  and  paid  mi- 
nute attention  to  every  detail  of  his  cos- 
tume and  appearance.  His  silk  stock- 
ings were  irreproachable ;  his  coat  almost 
as  good  as  new ;  his  frill  immense  and 
snow-white ;  his  cocked  hat  resting  gal- 
lantly on  his  powdered  peruke,  the  model 
chapeau  of  a  noble  chevalier.  Indeed 
Jambot  was  truly  a  chevalier  of  Tou- 
raine,  of  no  means,  but  vastly  ancient 
race, — and  had  much  of  the  bel  air  in 
his  carriage  when  he  chose  to  adopt  it — 
he  was  a  noble  still. 

In  this  guise  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore Mrs.  Butterton,  and  declared  with 
deep  sadness  that  in  the  distant  land  to 
which  he  was  soon  about  to  proceed,  he 
would  always  remember  her,  and  speak 
of  her  to  his  friends  with  admiration  and 
respect. 

The  fair  lady  looked  surprised  at  this- 
announcement,  and  said : 

"Why,  where  are  you  going.  Mon- 
sieur Jambot?" 

"  I  go  to  my  native  Touraine,  madame,'^ 
returned  Monsieur  Jaml)ot  with  a  touch- 
ing air;  "I  am  desolated  to  announce 
this  to  madame,  but  'tis  necessary.  I  go 
to  the  home  of  my  race,  to  my  native 
land.  My  worthy  aunt  has  had  the  po- 
liteness to  die  —I  have  some  rentes — my 
cousin,  the  Yicompte  de  Louvais,  will 
give  the  poor  exile  home — or  in  the  most 
hospitable  mansion  of  my  uncle,  Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier  de  Sautry,  I  shall  lin- 
ger out,  it  may  be,  these  few  sad  years, 
which,  alas  I  will  pass  themselves  so  far 
from  madame  I" 

With  these  words  Monsieur  Jambot 
assumed  an  expression  of  mingled  love 
and  sorrow,  which  really  became  him, 
and  had  no  little  effect  upon  the  widow» 
She  had  liked  Monsieur  Jambot — had  in- 
deed thought  seriously  cf  bestowing  her 
hand  upon  him — a  possession  which  he 
evidently  coveted.  He  was  poor  and 
homeless,  but  then  he  was  gallant  and 
chivalric ;  he  might  be  romantic  and  un- 
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fit  for  business,  but  then  he  was  devoted 
and  kind-hearted — he  would  love  her 
and  wait  upon  her ;  she  might  do  worse 
than  become  Madame  Jambot.  These 
reflections,  we  say,  had  more  than  once 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Mrs.  But- 
terton,  and  now  when  the  trisie  exile,  as 
he  often  called  himself,  spoke  of  depart- 
ing— when  he  addressed  her  in  a  strain 
of  such  touching  regret  and  affection — 
the  heart  of  the  impressible  lady  felt  all 
its  old  impressions  revive,  and  the  graces 
of  Captain  Wagner  for  the  moment  quite 
disappeared  from  her  memory.  She 
therefore  responded  to  the  touching  ad- 
dress of  her  admirer  by  looking  sadly  at 
him,  and  saying : 

"  Are  you  really  obliged  to  go,  Mon- 
sieur Jambot  ?" 

"'Tis  better,"  replied  her  sorrowful 
companion,  *"tis  best  for  the  peace  of 
the  mind  for  madame's  poor  friend. 
That  friend  will  not  make  himself  too 
free  with  those  events,  he  will  say  those 
tragic  events,  which  have  come  to  deso- 
late his  life,  to  crush  his  hopes,  to  make 
the  life  of  him  but  a  mocking  dream,  a  chi- 
mera, which  disappears  I  May  the  friend 
of  the  poor  chevalier  be  happy  in  one  who 
goes  to  love  her  much,  though  not  so 
greatly  as  another  I  May  he  feel  in  his 
native  home,  at  the  board  of  De  Sautry, 
or  on  the  battlements  of  the  Chateau  de 
Louvais  which  makes  itself  admired  by 
all,  upon  the  green  banks  of  the  Loire, 
that  he  has  still  a  friend — a  fair  and 
beautiful  friend  in  the  distant  land  from 
which  he  now  goes  to  depart — may  he 
know  that  one  whom  he  has  loved,  with 
a  love  so  profound,  so  devoted,  so  ineffa- 
ble has  not  forgotten  him,  but  thinks 
still  of  him,  and  perhaps  in  the  bright 
days  will  murmur,  "  Finally  he  loved 
me  very  much,  this  poor  sad  chevalier — 
this  exile!'" 

The  head  of  the  fair  widow  sank. 
The  mournful  words  impressed  her  deep- 
ly, and  revived  all  her  old  affection. 
There  was  more  than  one  emotion  in  her 
heart  as  she  gazed  at  him  now,  sadly 
and  kindly.  There  was  pity,  regard, 
that  sympathy  which  the  female  bosom 
never  fails  to  conceive  for  the  man  who 
loves  with  real  devotion — there  was  more. 


Monsieur  Jambot  was  thus,  after  all,  a 
nobleman  I  His  family  were  Chevaliers 
and  Viscounts  !  He  was  going  back  to 
the  battlements  of  castles  and  chateaus, 
the  possessions  of  his  uncles  and  cou- 
sins! As  Madame  Jambot,  she  would 
have  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  noble 
De  Sautry,  and  De  Louvais — been  a 
member  of  that  elevated  and  refined  so- 
ciety— this  was  lost  to  her!  Such  re- 
flections were  passing  through  the  mind 
of  the  lady,  and  they  were  not  without 
their  effect  upon  her.  She  had  abundant 
reason  to  know  that  all  that  Monsieur 
Jambot  said  was  true — and  her  head 
dropped  as  she  gazed  at  him.  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  add,  however,  that 
pity  and  grief  at  parting  with  an  old 
friend  were  the  chief  causes  of  her  sad- 
ness. The  tone  of  her  companion  was 
hopeless  and  resigned — he  was  yielding 
like  an  honest  chevalier  to  a  more  fa- 
voured rival, — without  complaint,  with 
the  air  of  a  brave  gentleman  who  is  un- 
fortunate and  retires.  Could  she  suffer 
him  to  depart  without  assuring  him  of 
her  lasting  affection  ? 

These  reflections  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  her,  that  the  fair  Mrs. 
Butterton  begged  Monsieur  Jambot  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her.  He  obeyed 
with  a  resigned  and  touching  air,  which 
deepened  the  impression  produced  by  his 
words. 

The  lady  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
his  sad  address.  She  informed  him, 
with  many  blushes,  and  some  confusion, 
that  although  what  he  hinted  at  in  re* 
lation  to  *'  another"  might  be  true,  yet 
this  should  not  prevent  her  from  having 
for  him,  Monsieur  Jambot,  a  lasting  and 
most  affectionate  regard.  He  had  prov- 
ed himself,  she  said,  a  true  friend,  on 
very  many  occasions — she  had  found 
from  many  circumstances,  that  he  was 
as  reliable  and  devoted  in  his  regard,  as 
he  was  kindly  and  sincere  in  his  feelings, 
and  she  could  not  give  him  up,  and  bid 
him  farewell,  without  telling  him  that 
she  was — s  rongly  attached — to  him,  and 
wished  him— every  happiness — in  his 
— native  land. 

With  these  words,  the  last  of  which 
were  uttered  in  a  broken  and  agitated 
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voice,  the  fair  Tridow  turned  her  head 
away,  placed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
ejes,  and  uttered  a  sob. 

The  sound  seemed  to  act  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  upon  Monsieur  Jambot  He 
uttered  a  deep  groan — cried  **  Oh  heaven  1 
She  weeps  1"— and  falling  upon  his 
knees,  caught  her  other  hand  in  his  own 
and  pressed  it  ardently  to  his  lips. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a 
heavy  step  resounded  behind  Monsieur 
Jambot,  a  tremendous  growl  was  heard, 
and  a  sonorous  voice,  full  of  wrath  and 
astonishment,  cried : 

"Ho  there!  On  his  knees,  or  the 
devil  fly  away  with  met" 

It  was  Captain  Wagner  : — Captain 
Wagner  astounded  ;  Captain  Wagner  fu- 
rious ;  Captain  Wagner  boiling  with 
fiery  jealousy  and  indignation,— and 
threatening  with  his  drawn  sword  to  let 
loose  the  bloody  dogs  of  war  upon  his 
enemy. 

Monsieur  Jambot  rose  quickly  to  his 
feet,  and  returned  the  look  of  the  Cap- 
tain with  one  equally  ferocious. 

"  Ah  !  ventrebleu  I  Monsieur  le  Cap- 
itaine  goes  to  get  angry  !*'  he  hissed  in 
a  mocking  and  satiric  tone.  **  Monsieur 
is  of  the  jealous  !'* 

"  No  sir  I  I'm  not  jealous,"  returned 
the  Captain,  "  but  it  is  my  intention  to 
spit  your  carcass  on  this  little  trinket-- 
to  skin  you,  and  eat  you,  hind  legs  and 
all,  Monsieur  Frog-Eater  1  If  I  don't 
I'm  a  dandy  and  a  kitten  I" 

With  these  awful  words,  the  Captain 
advanced  straight  on  Monsieur  Jambot, 
who  had  whipped  out  his  little  dress- 
sword,  and  did  not  budge  an  inch — 
and  in  an  instant  the  weapons  clashed 
together. 

A  grim  pleasure  at  his  opponent's 
pluck  came  to  the  face  of  the  Captain, 
and  gravely  saluting  with  his  other  hand, 
he  mode  a  lunge  at  his  foe  which  would 
have  carried  out  the  terrible  threat  just 
uttered,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unexpect- 
ed circumstance.  This  circumstance  was 
nothing  less  than  the  disappearance  of 
the  valiant  Captain's  head,  shoulders, 
arm  and  sabre,  beneath  a  huge  horse- 
blanket— from  the  folds  of  which  the 


weapon  of  the  soldier  made  ineffectual 
slashes  in  the  air. 

The  hysterical  Mrs.  Butterton  had  per- 
formed this  feat  In  her  agitation  she 
had  seized  and  made  use  of  the  huge 
wrapping — and  it  had  answered  the  pur- 
pose which  she  designed.  Captain  Wag- 
ner resembled  as  he  struggled  and  struck 
out  wildly,  one  of  those  luckless  indi- 
viduals whom  the  Venetian  "  Ten " 
doomed  to  the  stiletto — a  mantle  being 
thrown  over  their  heads  before  the  blow. 

In  an  instant  he  extricated  himsdf, 
breathing  fire  and  slaughter — but  it  was 
only  to  find  his  sword  arm  held  down  by 
the  entire  weight  of  Mrs.  Butterton's 
person. 

'*  For  shame,  Captain  I  for  shame  I'^ 
cried  the  lady  with  blushing  agitation, 
and  pouting ;  "  how  could  you  treat 
Monsieur  Jambot  so  badly,  so  cruelly  I'' 

"  Badly,  madam  V*  thundered  the  Cap- 
tain with  Olympian  indignation  and  as- 
tonishment. "  Cruelly !  Did  I  not  see 
him  with  my  own  eyes  kneeling  there  I 
Did  I  not  see  him  kissing  your  hand, 
madam,  and  making  love  to  you !" 

<'  And  if  he  did  kiss  my  hand,  what  of 
that?"  said  the  lady  with  a  more  obvi- 
ous pout  still,  *'my  hand  is  my  own, 
and  no  one  else's !" 

<*  That  may  be,  madam,"  returned  the 
soldier,  still  irate,  but  grovring  cooler  at 
these  significant  words,  "  but  I'll  none 
the  less  have  Monsieur's  blood !" 

*'  Tou  shall  not  fight  with  him,  or  he 
with  you  1"  cried  the  widow,  again  alarm- 
ed at  the  Captain's  ferocity,  "  I  tell  you 
it  was  nothing ;  Monsieur  Jambot  is  go- 
ing away!" 

And  Mrs.  Butterton  rapidly  related 
the  particulars  of  the  interview.  The 
history  quite  changed  the  feelings  and 
intentions  of  the  worthy  Captain.  He 
grew  gradually  cooler,  and  soon  recov- 
ered all  his  equanimity  when  he  reflect- 
ed that  his  rival  was  about  to  depart. 
Had  he  not  been  guilty,  indeed,  of  wan- 
ton insult  and  annoyance  to  that  gen- 
tleman ?  Was  his  ferocious  attack  well 
calculated  to  advance  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  lady  love  ?  Did  he  not  owe 
Monsieur  Jambot  a  full  and  frank  ex- 
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planation — an  apology,  and  a  disclaimer 
of  all  intent  to  outrage  him  7 

These  thoughts  passed  sericUim  through 
the  mind  of  the  worthy,  as  he  listened ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  relation,  his  mind 
was  made  up.  Replacing  his  sword  in 
its  scabhard,  he  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton  a  look  full  of  sorrowful  but  ardent 
adoraUon,  and  said : 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  arrested  me  in 
my  course,  madam  I  I  was  wrong.  But 
in  certain  states  of  mind,  I  have  always 
obserred  that  the  most  intelligent  men 
act  like  fools,  or  non  compos  mentis  peo- 
ple, as  the  Greeks  say.  You  understand 
me,  madam,"  said  the  Captain  with  im- 
mense significance,  '*  and  I  leave  you  to 
decide.  As  to  Monsieur  Jambot,  I  am 
willing  and  even  desirous  to  assure 
that  gentleman,  fur  whom  I  have  a  rery 
high  esteem,  of  my  regrets.  I  was 
wrong — I  was  a  fool  and  a  ninny,  or  I'm 
a  dandy  I  Monsieur  Jambot,  I  have 
grown  a  pair  of  long  ears,  I'm  a  donkey, 
or  the  devil  take  it  I  If  it  will  be  any 
satisfaction,  and  productive  of  any  pleas- 
ure to  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pull  my 
Miserable  nose,  or  cut  off  with  that  hand- 
some sword  of  yours  the  lengthy  ears  of 
which  I  spoke — only  I  beg  of  you  to  pull 
with  a  gentle  and  tender  hand,  and  to 
leave  enough  of  the  said  ears  to  grow 
out  again — or  the  future  historian  of 
my  eventful  life  will  write  in  the  book 
which  he  makes  about  my  adventures  the 
words  '  Captain  Longknife  was  destitute 
of  ears  I'  which  would  be  shocking  and 
mortifying  to  my  descendants — to  my 
very  great  grand-children!" 

With  these  solemn  words,  Captain 
Wagner  bowed  courteously  to  Monsieur 
Jambot,  and  added : 

"  I  am  ready  to  shake  hands,  my  dear 
friend,  and  beg  your  pardon — I'll  do  it — 
if  I  don't  I'm  a  dandy !" 

"  Shake  hands !"  cried  Monsieur  Jam- 
bot, whose  temper  was  excitable  but  as 


generous  as  the  day,  "  it  shall  not  be  that 
we  shake  hands,  Mon  cher  Capiiaine  and 
friend — that  we  embrace !" 

As  he  spoke  the  worthy  Jambot  ex- 
tended his  arms,  and  the  two  bloody  foea 
were  locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace.  The 
chin  of  Captain  Wagner  reposed  affec- 
tionately between  the  shoulders  of  hia 
friend, — the  countenance  of  Monsieur 
Jambot  appeared  above  the  arm  of  the 
other ;  and  to  make  the  whole  complete, 
the  fair  lady  who  had  caused  all  the 
commotion,  stood  by  crying — but  laugh* 
ing  too,  and  rejoicing  at  the  resnlL" 

It  was  then  that  Falconbridge  entered, 
and  stood  silent  with  astonishment — but 
all  was  soon  explained  to  him,  and  pro- 
duced a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
even  the  ferocious  combatants  soon  joined. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Falconbridge, 
your  friend  Wagner  is  a  fool,"  said  the 
Captain,  '*  but  when  a  man  grows  jeal- 
ous he  sees  something  double,  or  Fm  a 
dandy !  I  remember  hearing  about  a 
black  fellow  who  knocked  up  a  courtship 
with  some  king's  daughter  or  other,  by 
his  nigger-witchcraft,  and  run  off  with 
her* — after  which  he  got  jealous  wiUiout 
any  reason,  and  choked  her  to  death  with 
a  bolster.  Falconbridge,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain with  affecting  solemnity  of  accent^ 
"  beware  of  jealousy !" 


XLIV. 

THE  LAMIA. 

The  passion  of  Lord  Fairfax  for  Miss 
Argal  ripened  rapidly,  and  soon  attained 
its  full  strength.  It  was  one  of  those 
fatal  infatuations  which  paralyze  the  rea- 
son, and  lead  captive  the  wills  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  men. 

From  that  evening  when  George  en- 
countered him  in  the  fort,  and  when  they 


•  It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  somewhat  free  description  of  the  "  noble  Moor" 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  means  of  influencing  Desdemona,  was  really  uttered  in  the 
hearing  of  the  writer  by  a  worthy,  who  added  that  the  name  of  the  lady,  as  well  as  he 
could  recollect,  was  Arabella  I 
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met  Miss  Argal  and  Falconbridge  on  the 
prairie,  the  Earl  had  not  ceased  to  think 
of  her  with  a  singular  emotion.  There 
was  something  in  this  joung  ladj 
which  no  one  could  describe — an  impal- 
pable and  wondrous  fascination — which, 
when  it  had  once  been  felt,  was  an  in- 
fluence on  the  life,  an  irresistible  spell 
which  could  not  be  thrown  off.  Her 
beauty  was  but  a  small  part  of  this  mag- 
netio  power.  Her  face,  it  is  true,  with 
its  rosy  cheeks,  ripe,  crimson  lips,  and 
firamework  of  black  curls,  was  of  rare 
loveliness: — her  figure,  both  full  and 
undulating,  both  sweeping  and  redun- 
dant, was  calculated  to  attract  admira- 
tion— but  the  secret  of  her  fascinating 
influence  lay  deeper,  and  was  difficult  to 
define.  It  was  chiefly,  a  keen  observer 
might  have  said,  in  the  eye,  and  its  ex- 
pression, or  its  thousand  expressions 
rather.  It  was  a  strange  and  wonderful 
pair  of  eyes.  The  lamia  of  the  poets — 
that  mythological  creature,  with  the  form 
of  a  woman,  and  the  instincts  of  a  serpent 
might  have  afforded  an  illustration  of 
Miss  Argal  at  times.  Indeed,  this  ser- 
pent-like glance,  black  and  glittering, 
but  full  of  caressing  sweetness  and  sub- 
tle fascination  as  well,  almost  always 
shone  from  beneath  her  long  silken  lashes. 
It  was  a  sidelong  and  weary  glance,  as  if 
the  person  were  watching — a  cunning 
and  yet  confiding  gaze,  lying  in  wait,  as 
it  were,  for  its  prey.  It  could  coax  and 
cajole,  and  beseech,  and  wheedle — it  took 
all  characters,  and  bewildered  the  mind, 
but  ended  by  bringing  the  victim  to  her 
feet. 

It  was  wonderful,  miraculous  almost, 
what  a  magnetic  power  lay  in  those  eyes 
— a  power  to  fascinate,  to  persuade,  to 
bend  the  reason,  however  strong-willed 
and  imperial.  It  had  been  nothing  to 
draw  the  ardent  and  impulsive  young 
man  to  her  side — Falconbridge  was  ripe 
for  a  passionate  attachment — he  was 
young,  unsuspecting,  an  admirer  of  the 
beautiful — with  a  heart  which  the  first 
lovely  woman  might  enslave  from  the 
very  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  his 
nature.  But  Lord  Fairfax !  To  win  that 
cold  and  collected  man  I — to  turn  the  old 
dry  nobleman,  past  middle  life,  into  a 


bashful  and  embarrassed  lover  I  To  move 
a  heart  long  unmoved — to  bend  a  will  so 
resolute  and  determined — to  make  that 
woman-hater,  or  woman-fearer,  yield  to 
her  wiles,  and  follow  her  when  she  beck- 
oned I — that  was  different  I  It  was  truly 
an  undertaking  worthy  of  her  ambition 
and  her  attention.  She  worked  for  it, 
and  she  achieved  her  end. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  analyze  such  a 
character.  We  touch  upon  those  mys- 
terious and  shilling  motives  and  impulses, 
as  the  mariner  in  the  far  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  In  the  gloomy  night,  treads 
cautiously  and  with  dislike  on  the  float- 
ing mass  of  ice  which  envelopes  his  floe- 
encircled  vessel.  The  task  is  repulsive^ 
we  do  not  undertake  it.  We  may  only 
conjecture  that  there  was  little  love  in 
question  with  Miss  Argal.  She  was 
doubtless  attracted  toward  Lord  Fairfax 
by  his  wealth  and  position — by  the  am- 
bition of  becoming  his  Countess,  and 
thus  becoming  mistress  in  fact  of  one 
fourth,  very  nearly,  of  the  province. 

As  to  Falconbridge — but  the  subject  is 
not  pleasant.    Let  us  pass  on. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Earl  came 
soon  to  feel  a  passionate  attachment  for 
the  fascinating  woman,  and  to  visit  her 
regularly — sometimes  in  the  absence  of 
Falconbridge,  sometimes  when  he  was 
present.  He  did  not  exhibit  any  indica- 
tions of  his  passion  beyond  this.  His 
cold  mask  was  never  thrown  off  for  a 
moment.  His  countenance,  with  its  grim, 
sad  smile,  scarcely  relaxed — he  was  the 
same  calm  and  cynical  philosopher  as 
before,  the  same  courteous  gentleman, 
but  no  more.  One  thing  was  apparent, 
however,  in  his  demeanor.  He  avoided 
Falconbridge,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease  in 
his  society — but  let  it  not  be  supposed 
from  this  that  the  Earl  was  conscious  of 
committing  an  injustice  in  visiting  the 
young  lady.  Miss  Argal  had  distinctly 
informed  him  one  morning  that  she  was 
not  bound  in  any  way  to  Falconbridge— 
that  he  was  merely  a  friendly  visitor  who 
was  lonely  at  the  Ordinary,  and  came 
over  to  chat  with  her  and  her  father. 
The  Earl  had  thus  set  his  mind  at  rest  on 
the  subject,  and  regarded  himself  as 
wholly  irreproachable  in  the  undertaking 
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which  he  had  nearly  determined  upon 
now, — the  attempt  to  make  Miss  Argal 
his  Countess. 

We  have  forhorne  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  Faloonbridge.  The  task  was  more 
than  we  were  willing  to  attempt.  There 
is  something  awful  and  darkly  tragic  in 
the  picture  of  a  noble  and  great  heart 
writhing  under  the  dominion  of  a  mad 
passion  for  a  woman,  and  feeling  that  his 
passion  is  a  vain  one.  For  to  this  con- 
clusion had  the  young  man  now  very 
nearly  arrived.  He  could  scarcely  mis- 
take the  indications  of  Miss  Argal's  man- 
ner. She  was  no  longer  what  she  had 
been  to  him.  All  her  delightful  smiles, 
and  caressing  accents,  had  disappeared. 
She  met  him  when  he  came  with  ill-con- 
cealed disinclination,  and  opposed  to  his 
questions  and  prayers  for  an  explanation, 
an  obdurate  and  unconquerable  reserve. 
If  she  replied  at  all,  it  was  only  to  say 
with  cold  politeness  that  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge  really  placed  too  much  stress  upon 
trifles — young  ladies,  like  their  superiors, 
young  men,  were  subject  to  changes  of 
mood — she  was  not  well  to-day — the  dis- 
cussion made  ber  head  ache — was  there 
any  news  of  interest  at  the  Ordinary? — 
she  supposed  he  would  soon  return  home 
now,  as  he  had  said,  his  business  in 
the  region  was  finished.  She  would  ad- 
vbe  him  to.  The  air  of  the  mountain, 
after  October,  was  very  cold — he  would 
catch  a  <mtarrh — and  she  really  would 
advise  him,  as  a  friend,  to  return.  Ah  I 
there  was  Lord  Fairfax  I  Would  Mr. 
Faloonbridge  excuse  her  for  a  moment  ? 
His  Lordship  was  always  pleased  when 
she  met  him  at  the  door — . 

That  was  all.  And  Faloonbridge  would 
grind  his  lip  with  his  teeth— bow  coldly 
as  the  Earl  entered— and  discover  that  he 
had  to  meet  George,  or  Captain  Wagner, 
at  the  Ordinary.  He  would  go  away 
raging;— and  bury  himself  in  his  cham- 
ber—and grow  old,  hour  by  hour,  in 
presence  of  his  misery  and  despair. 

To  this  point  the  history  of  the  per- 
sons had  advanced,  when  we  again  return 
to  particular  scenes  in  the  narrative. 


XLV. 

HOW    FALOONBRIDGE    KINDLED    A    FIRE    TO 
SEE  BT. 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  a  heavy  bank 
of  lurid  cloud,  fringed  with  crimson,  was 
piled  up  in  the  western  horizon.  It  was 
plain  that  a  storm  would  burst  before  the 
sunlight  shone  again,  and  every  eye  which 
witnessed  the  magnificent  spectacle,  was 
entranced  by  its  grandeur  and  wild 
beauty^ 

Faloonbridge  alone,  of  all  at  the  Ordi- 
nary, did  not  heed  it.  Seated  in  his 
chamber,  his  shoulders  bending  forward, 
his  face  pale,  his  eyes  blazing  at  times 
with  a  menacing  fire,  he  did  not  move  or 
utter  a  word.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
days  had  almost  paralyzed  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  growing  old.  His  face  had 
lost  all  its  bloom  and  freshness— his  bear- 
ing all  its  buoyant  grace  and  pride— he 
stooped  like  an  octogenarian,  who  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  human  life,  after 
much  toil  and  suffering  and  grief. 

The  mood  of  the  young  man's  mind 
was  piteous.  Rage  and  despair,  love  and 
hatred,— a  thousand  warring  and  discord- 
ant passions,  held  riotous  carnival  in  the 
heaving  bosom,  and  tore  him  with  their 
burning  talons. 

He  knew  all  now.  He  had  become 
aware  of  Miss  Argal's  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  Earl ;  and  though  the  young 
lady  had  not  distinctly  broken  with  him, 
he  foresaw  that  she  had  resolved  to  do  so, 
and  would  dismiss  him  oq  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity.  Thus,  then,  would  end 
his  wild  and  delicious  dream.  The  pas- 
sionate love,  which  permeated  his  very 
life-blood,  would  be  swallowed  up  in  this 
gulf  of  despair.  He  would  be  thrown 
off  like  a  useless  garment,  whose  gloss 
has  departed— which  no  longer  excites 
any  emotion  but  contempt.  The  Countess 
of  Fairfax,  if  they  ever  met  again,  would 
smile  or  sneer  at  their  past  relations,  and 
greet  him  with  an  air  of  condescension 
or  indifference.  The  Earl  would  not  in- 
sult him  perhaps— he  would  treat  him 
with  great  politeness— a  former  friend  of 
his  Countess  would  be  entitled  to  so 
much  attention— and  he  would  be  bowed 
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out  grandly  from  their  presence,— he,  the 
silly  yoang  adventurer,  who  bad  presumed 
to  be  the  rival  of  his  betters ! 

The  thought  flushed  the  pale  cheek, 
and  brought  a  threatening  flash  to  the 
eyes.  lie  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
around  him  with  a  fiery  glance.  Where 
was  he  ?  Why  was  he  inactive  ?  Was 
he  to  sit  down  and  groan,  and  submit  to 
his  fate—or  go  and  dare  the  worst,  and 
place  everything  upon  a  comprehensible 
footing? 

Yes,  he  would  go !  He  would  see  her 
for  the  last  time.  lie  would  know,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  what  she  intended,  what 
he  might  expect.  He  would  endure  no 
longer  this  horrible  state  of  doubt— all 
should  be  plain. 

Falconbridge  acted  quickly.  He  went 
and  ordered  his  horse— passed  through 
the  main  apartment  without  speaking  to 
any  one,— and  was  soon  in  the  saddle. 
The  sky  began  to  grow  darker,  the  dis- 
tant thunder  to  mutter ;  and  one  or  two 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  darted  across 
the  zenith,  revealing  the  lurid  depths 
more  plainly.  Falconbridge  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  evidences  of  the  approach- 
ing storm.  He  struck  the  spur  into  his 
horse's  sides ;  and  set  forward  at  a  wild 
pace,  toward  Mr.  Argal's. 

He  soon  reached  the  place,  and  the 
fiery  light  in  his  eyes  deepened  and  grew 
more  menacing  at  the  sight  which  greeted 
him  at  the  door.  Lord  Fairfax's  horse 
stood  there— indeed,  the  Earl  hud  spent 
Uie  entire  aflernoon  with  Miss  Argal,  her 
father  being  again  unavoidably  absent, 
and  the  former  excuse  of  her  loneliness 
having  proved  successful  in  retaining  his 
Lordship. 

Falconbridge  set  his  teeth  together  like 
a  yice,  dismounted,  and  went  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  servant, 
who  did  not  move  aside  for  the  young 
gentleman. 

"  Miss  Argal  ?"  he  said,  making  a  step 
in  advance. 

Mistress  had  told  her  to  say,  replied 
the  servant,  if  Mr.  Falconbridge  came, 
that  she  was  engaged  and  must  be  ex- 
cused for  not  seeing  him. 

That  was  all.  The  words  sounded  like 
a  death-knell  in  the  young  man's  ears. 


He  simply  bowed  his  head  and  departed. 
He  almost  staggered  as  he  walked.  His 
brain  was  turning  round.  He  mounted 
his  horse  again,  and  set  forth  on  his  re- 
turn. Then  he  would  not  even  have  an 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  distinct  un- 
derstanding I  What  she  had  done  once 
she  would  do  again.  He  was  to  be  sin^- 
ply  dismissed  contemptuously,  as  if  un- 
worthy of  attention,— as  a  common  indi- 
vidual, whose  society  was  disagreeable. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Fairfax  was  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  young  lady,  laughing,  it 
might  be,  at  the  disappointment  of  his 
rival,  and  basking  in  the  love-light  of  her 
fascinating  eyes,  and  those  smiles  which 
now  shone  for  him  alone. 

The  thought  maddened  the  young  man 
almost.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  illuminated  window,  through  which 
he  descried  the  shadows  of  the  young 
lady  and  the  Earl,  close  beside  each  other. 
With  a  muttered  imprecation,  and  clench- 
ed hands,  the  young  man  struck  his  horse 
with  the  spur,  and  galloped  forward. 
But  he  did  not  proceed  far.  Just  as  the 
house  began  to  disappear  in  the  trees,  he 
reined  in  his  animal  and  waited. 

He  did  not  wait  long.  Lord  Fairfax, 
as  we  have  said,  had  spent  many  hours 
with  Miss  Argal,  and  now  desired  to 
reach  his  home  before  the  out-burst  of 
the  storm.  He  accordingly  bade  the 
young  lady  farewell— (Falconbridge  saw 
the  two  forms  in  the  brightly<*illuminated 
doorway)— and  mounting  his  horse,  set 
forward  rapidly  toward  Greenway. 

The  Earl  passed  within  five  paces  of 
Falconbridge,  but  the  darkness  which 
had  descended  quickly,  completely  hid 
the  motionless  horse  and  his  rider.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  young  man's  design 
to  force  an  explanation  of  the  character 
that  be  intended  from  the  Earl,  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  Miss  Argal.  He  ac- 
cordingly permitted  the  tall  horseman  to 
pass  him  at  full  gallop ;  and  then  giving 
rein  to  Sir  John,  he  followed. 

The  Earl  heard  the  quick  trampling 
behind  him,  and  wondered  at  it.  The 
hour  and  the  place  were  not  calculated  to 
remove  his  suspicions  of  the  pursuer— 
but  he  continued  his  way  without  noti- 
cing the  circumstance. 
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The  hoof-Btrokes  rapidly  approached— 
he  heard  the  quick  breathing  of  the  ani- 
mal behind  him—then,  before  he  could 
speak,  a  violent  hand  was  laid  on  his 
bridle,  and  the  horse  suddenly  arrested, 
reared  erect  almost,  quivering  with  terror. 

At  the  same  moment  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  Falconbridge. 
*  "Sir!  Mr,  Falconbridge T'  exclaimed 
the  Earl,  in  a  voice  of  utter  astonish- 
ment and  no  less  indignation,  "pray 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary proceeding !" 

"  I  will  inform  your  Lordship  before 
our  interview  ends,"  returned  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  a  deep,  hollow  voice,  which  his 
suffering  had  rendered  almost  unrecog- 
nizable. 

"Are  you  mad,  sir?''  said  the  Earl 
from  the  darkness,  "release  my  bridle  I" 

"  Willingly,"  was  the  cold  reply,  "you 
are  no  coward,  and  will  not  try  to  escape 
me." 

"  Escape !  coward  I  You  shall  answer 
for  those  words,  sir !" 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  so." 

"  In  the  darkness,  no  doubt,"  returned 
the  voice  of  the  Earl,  full  of  contempt 
and  aroused  anger,  "His  the  favourite 
cloak  of  assassins  and  lunatics." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
Falconbridge  was  heard  leaping  from 
his  horse.  Then  a  quick  sound  followed 
—the  sound  of  steel  striking  against  flint 
—and  almost  immediately  a  pile  of  dry 
leaves  and  prairie  grass  was  blazing  aloft, 
illuminating  the  forest  and  the  threaten- 
ing figures  with  its  brilliant  flame. 

"  Now,"  said  Falconbridge,  in  the  same 
hollow  voice,  "  if  your  Lordship  is  not 
afraid,  you  may  dismount  and  listen  to 
my  questions." 

The  word  "  afraid"  acted  like  magic  on 
Lord  Fairfax.  He  threw  himself  from 
the  saddle,  and  gazing  at  his  companion 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  anger, 
confronted  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
fire. 

There  was  something  strange  and  tragic 
in  the  scene  as  the  two  men  stood  thus. 
The  ruddy  light  streamed  full  upon  them, 
and  they  already  had  their  hands  upon 
their  ^words. 

"Speak,  sir!"  said  the  Earl,  control- 


ling his  anger,  "  speak  and  explain  this 
astonishing  encounter." 

"I  will  do  so,"  said  Falconbridge,  "and 
first  I  will  propound  a  question  to  you, 
my  Lord.  Have  you  visited  Miss  Argal 
to-day?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"  Were  you  not  there  when  I  came  to 
the  door  and  asked  for  the  young  lady." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  lady 
is  plighted  to  me  ?" 

"  Plighted,  sir !    No  I     She  is  not  I" 

"  Does  your  Lordship  design  giving  me 
the  lie?" 

And  the  young  man  advanced  a  step, 
half  drawing  his  sword. 

"Mr.  Falconbridge,"  said  the  Earl, 
without  moving,  "  are  you  a  lunatic  ?  I 
design  nothing,  sir,— I  reply  to  your 
question.  I  say  that  Miss  Argal  is  not 
plighted  to  you,  because  she  assured  me 
that  she  was  not," 

"  She  assured  you  I" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  My  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  you." 

The  Earl's  face  flushed  crimson. 

"That  is  a  defiance,  sir  I" 

"  Yes." 

"  As  such  I  receive  it,  and  will  make 
you  answer  for  it— yes,  sir  I  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  1" 

"  Good !  good !"  stud  Falconbridge, 
with  gloomy  pleasure,  "  now  your  Lord- 
ship is  talking  like  a  man.  I  thought  as 
you  had  tricked  an  honest  gentleman- 
supplanted  him  by  craft  and  cunning  in 
the  heart  of  the  only  woman  he  ever 
loved—taken  advantage  of  your  rank  and 
wealth  to  vrile  away  the  affections  of  a 
lady  plighted  to  another — I  thought,  as 
you  had  done  all  this,  my  Lord,  pretend-^ 
ing  all  the  time  that  you  were  the  best 
friend  I  had,— that  you  would  now  dis- 
cover some  means  of  evading  my  ven- 
geance—of refusing  me  reparation  at  the 
sword's  point  I  I  compliment  your  Lord- 
ship—you are  not  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  cold  steel  at  least— you  are  aroused  by 
my  rudeness  and  my  insults!  That  is 
well,  sir !  Let  us  end,  then,  all  our  dif- 
ferences at  once,  and  on  this  spot— with 
no  witnesses,  no  preliminaries,  without 
ceremony  I" 
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And  drawing  his  sword,  Falcoobridge 
advanced  upon  the  Earl,  whose  weapon 
was  also  in  his  hand. 

Bat  it  was  not  raised.  The  momentary 
madness  of  anger  had  disappeared  from 
the  mind  of  Lord  Fairfax— he  seriously 
asked  himself  if  he  was  not  dealing  with 
a  madman.  The  additional  considera- 
tion immediately  presented  itself,  that  a 
combat  at  such  a  time  and  place,  without 
witnesses,  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
serious  results  to  the  survivor.  No  evi- 
dence that  the  contest  was  fair  and  honour- 
able would  exist.  The  simple  fact  would 
bo  that  a  man  was  killed ;  and  there  were 
plenty  of  persons  ready  to  utter  the 
word  murder.  If  he  killed  the  young 
man  in  that  lonely  spot,  could  he  produce 
any  evidence  of  the  provocation  which 
had  led  to  the  act  ?  Would  not  many  of 
the  miserable  newsmongers  of  the  region 
say  that  jealousy  and  rivalry  had  made 
him  waylay  his  adversary?  As  these 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the 
brain  of  the  Earl,  he  drew  back  coldly, 
and  sheathed  his  weapon. 

"Mr.  Falconbridge,"  he  said,  without 
moving,  as  the  furious  young  man  ad- 
vanced straight  on  him,  "  if  you  wish  to 
kill  me,  do  so.  I  will  not  even  trust  my 
sword  in  my  hand.  You  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  I  am,  sir.  that  the 
survivor  in  this  combat  will  be  a  mur- 
derer, in  all  eyes,  under  any  imaginable 
circumstances.  But  understand  me,  sir, 
I  do  not  refuse  your  challenge — you  have 
outraged  and  insulted  me  in  a  manner 
which  no  gentleman  oan  bear,  and  by 
heavens  1  you  shall  answer  it  I  Go  home, 
sir,  and  do  all  things  decently  and  in 
order.  Procure  your  second,  and  write 
me  a  formal  communication.  Do  not 
fear,  sir  I  You  have  made  me  as  desirous 
of  this  encounter  as  yourself,  and  I  am 
willing,  nay,  I  insist  upon  it — my  blood 
or  your  own  must  flow,  sir  I" 

With  which  words  the  Earl  deliberately 
mounted  bis  horse,  and  gravely  saluting 
his  adversary,  continued  his  road  toward 
Greenway. 

Falconbridge  gazed  after  him  for  a  few 
moments  without  moving.  The  excess  of 
anger  in  his  bosom  had  somewhat  modern 
ated,  as  he  listened  to  the  collected  voice 


of  the  Earl— but  it  soon  returned  in  full 
force  again;  He  had  thought  of  Miss 
Argal  and  the  two  shadows  on  the  wall. 
With  lips  firmly  compressed,  and  a  more 
fatal  determination  in  his  eye  than  be- 
fore,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  just 
as  the  storm  began  to  roar  around  him, 
and  extinguish  the  fire,  darted  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ordinary. 

"The  net  is  broken  1"  he  muttered, 
with  a  bitter  sneer,  through  his  close-set 
teeth,  "  but  the  prey  has  not  escaped !" 


XLVL 

PRELIlflNARIES. 

"  A  duel  1''  said  Captain  Wagner,  when 
upon  the  following  morning  Falconbridge 
related  to  him  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  **  a  duel !  and  about  that  woman  1 
By  the  snout  of  the  old  he-dragon  I  Fal- 
conbridge— both  you  and  Fairfax  are  a 
bigger  pair  of  lunatics  than  I  took  you 
for." 

"  So  let  it  be,"  said  Falconbridge  pale 
and  collected  as  before,  "  and  I  do  not 
conceal  from  you — I  cannot — that  Miss 
Argal  is  connected  with  the  matter." 

**  Connecied  with  it  I  Falconbridge,  don't 
treat  me  like  an  idiot,"  said  the  Captain 
gloomily,  *'  I  am  sane  in  mind  and  see 
somewhat  further  than  my  nose." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 

**  I  knew  it  was  coming  in  some  form 
or  other — this  misery,  and  wretchedness 
and  blood!"  continued  the  Captain  in, a 
sombre  tone,  "  I  smelt  it  in  the  air — this 
bloody  odor— or  the  devil  take  it !" 

"You  ^were  right  in  your  warning," 
'muttered  the  young  man  with  unuttera- 
ble despair  in  his  altered  voice  I  "  Would 
that  I  had  taken  your  advice  " 

"About  the  nature  of  panthers,  eh?" 
said  Wagner  as  grimly  as  before,  "  well 
I  wish  you  had." 

"It  would  have  been  well  for  me." 
"But  you  did  not  believe  me,"  said 
the  Captain,  frowning  painfully.  "  And 
now  see,  Falconbridge,  how  things  have 
turned  out.  You  doubted  the  miserable 
old  bear  who  growled  at  the  pretty,  varie- 
gated animal,  with  her  «hining  coat,  her 
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brilliant  eyes,  her  caresses,  and  smiles, 
and  bright  glances  I  You  were  almost 
ready  to  strike  your  sword-hilt  into  the 
mouth  that  discoursed  on  the  subject. 
And  now,  what  has  happened  ?  You 
have  felt  the  sharp  claws  which  I  told 
you  of!  You  have  rolled  into  the  mortal 
hug!  The  long,  glittering  teeth  which 
mangled  Charles  Austin  and  left  him  in 
a  pool  of  blood  are  gnawing  you — you 
are  her  prey !" 

A  groan  answered  the  words.  It  was 
irrepressible. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  young  man 
with  cruel  agony,  "yes,  yes,"  that  is 
all  true — I  am  lost !" 

"Not  that  eitherl  no,  you're  not,  by 
the  snout  of  the  dragon  I"  returned  the 
soldier,  "things  are  not  that  bad  at 
least  Don't  cry  for  spilt  milk,  and  look 
the  thing  in  the  face.  Let  me  speak  like  a 
doctor,  comrade,  and  probe  your  wound, 
though  you  shudder  and  cry  out,  I  mean 
well^lo  you  love  that  woman  still  V* 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"Then  you  do  love  her  still.  And 
now  what  do  you  design  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  That  means  nothing.  Are  you  going 
to  return  to  her,  Falconbridge  ?  Speak, 
and  say,  if  yon  are  going  back  to  crouch 
at  her  feet,  to  be  whipped  and  spit  on, 
and  spurned  like  a  dog  I  Are  you  going 
to  cry  and  bewail,  and  beg  her  to  love  , 
you,  and  make  yourself  her  slave,  her 
menial!  Tell  me  this.  Speak  frank- 
ly, Falconbridge — are  you  going  to  re- 
turn. If  so,  though  I  love  you,  as  I 
would  love  my  own  boy,  comrade,  I'll 
wash  my  hands  clear  of  the  business." 

"Rest  easy,"  was  the  reply  in  the  same 
low  voice,  "  I  shall  never  see  her  again — 
except  to  get  from  her  the  ring  which 
was  my  mother's." 

A  contraction  of  the  pale  brow  and 
quivering  lip,  betrayed  the  agony  of  the 
speaker,  and  he  was  silent  Then  he 
added  in  a  voice  which  was  almost  inau- 
dible. 

"My  mother  gave  me  that  ring  on  her 
death-bed,  with  her  blessing.  She  cried 
as  she  placed  it  on  my  finger,  and  I 
never   removed   it   until    the   morning 


when — I  was  mad,  companion !  Don't 
mind  me— you  see — I  am  thinking — of 
my  mother." 

He  was  silent  again.  The  words  had 
forced  their  way,  by  violence  as  it  were, 
through  the  clenched  teeth,  and  the  pale 
lips.  The  eyes  of  the  young  man  were 
dry  and  fixed — there  were  no  tears  in 
them. 

"  Falconbridge,"  said  Captain  Wagner, 
with  frowning  brows,  "  stop  that  talk,  or 
you'll  make  me  cry  like  a  baby!  To 
think  of  all  this—in  the  way  you  have 
been  tricked — of  your  honesty  and  true 
manliness — by  the  horns  of  the  devil! 
it  makes  me  flush — my  nerves  twitch  1 
Would  this  woman  were  a  man  !" 

Indeed  a  flash  of  something  like  fiery 
rage  darted  from  the  eyes  of  the  soldier ; 
and  bis  hand  stole  down  to  the  hilt  of 
his  weapon.  Then,  as  he  looked  into 
the  countenance  of  his  companion,  this 
flash  disappeared ;  he  bent  down  mur- 
muring :  and  the  old  wistful,  almost  ten- 
der expression  returned. 

"  Falconbridge,"  he  said,  "  my  misera- 
ble old  heart  is  bleeding  for  you — as  I 
think  of  what  may  happen  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  that  combat  you  announce 
as  coming,  it  must  be  horrible." 

"So  let  it  be." 

"  There's  misery  and  death  in  the  mat- 
ter— the  blood  of  one  or  both  of  you." 

"  Doubtless,"  was  the  cold  reply  of 
the  young  man  who  had  completely  mas- 
tered his  emotion,  and  was  calm  again. 

"  Fairfax  is  an  admirable  swordsman  ; 
I  have  played  with  him ;  and  you,  do 
you  use  the  short  sword  ?" 

"  Indifferent  well." 

"  That  is  well— at  least  there  will  be  a 
faix  and  above-board  fight—no  unequal 
combat  But  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
not  unfortunate  afler  all — ^if  I  do,  may  I 
be  scalped !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Captian  ?"  said 
Falconbridge. 

"I  mean  plainly  this— that  in  case 
you  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
small  sword,  or  completely  out  of  prac- 
tice, the  affair  could  not  take  place — it 
might  easily  be  arranged — as  I  hope  it 
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will  be  yet — as  Tm  sure  it  can  be. 
Without  a  swordsman  for  his  opponent, 
the  Earl  would  retire — and  you  would 
necessarily  do  likewise.'' 

"Never!"  There  would  remain  the 
pistol  I"  was  the  quick  reply,  between 
the  close-set  teeth. 

"A  villainous  weapon  I  Nol  If  there's 
a  combat  it  shall  be  with  short  swords. 
That  is  fair  and  honourable — and  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  Faloonbridge?" 

"  I  shall  set  out  at  once  to  find  some 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who'll 
act  as  my  second." 

"  Hum  I  then  you  know  some." 

"  One  or  two  very  slightly,  but  they 
cannot  refuse  me." 

'*  Hum  I  hum  I"  repeated  the  Captain 
still  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  but  gazing 
at  his  companion  from  time  to  time  with 
the  strange,  wistful  glance  which  we 
have  noticed,  "and  is  there  no  possible 
way  of  accommodating  this  difference?" 

"  None  on  earth  7  If  there  is  no  regu- 
lar duel,  there  will  be  a  combat  wherever 
we  meet — the  blood  of  myself  or  Lord 
Fairfax  must  flow  I" 

"  Misery  1  misery  I"  muttered  the  sol- 
dier, "  a  wretched  business  in  every  way. 
And  pray,  why  don't  you  ask  me  to 
second  yoa,  Faloonbridge  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  youhg  man,  re- 
warding the  speaker  with  one  of  his 
proud  glances,  full  of  thanks  and  deep 
feeling,  "because  you  live  with  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  are  naturally  Ai^  second  in 
the  matter." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned  Wag- 
ner coolly,  "  you're  my  friend  as  much 
as  Fairfax,  and  by  the  dragon's  snout, 
I'll  not  have  you  go  lacking  for  a  friend, 
when  his  Lordship  can  select  one  out  of 
a  hundred.  Wait  here,  companion.  I'll 
return  in  an  hour.    Do  you  promise?" 

"  You  say  '  an  hour  ?' " 

"  Yes." 

"I  will  wait  so  long,  Captain — but 
sacrifice  nothing  for  me— have  no  jar 
with  his  Lordship.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
such  friendship,  or  of  such  a  sacrifice  of 
feeling.  I  soon  pass.  See  the  sun  there, 
comrade  1  He  is  mounting  the  sky — well, 
it  is  probable  that  I'll  not  see  his  setting. 
So  be  it.    I  am  tired  of  my  life,  and 


death  cannot  come  too  quickly.    In  an 
hour!" 

And  with  these  gloomy  words,  which 
affected  thorough  Borderer  strangely,  the 
young  man  entered  the  building,  and  re- 
tired to  his  chamber. 


XLVn. 

THE   ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Captain  set  out  at  a  thundering 
gallop,  and  soon  reached  Qreenway  Court. 
Lord  Fairfax  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  Ah  1  welcome.  Captain  Wagner,"  he 
said,  speaking  in  his  habitual  tone 
of  calmness,  mingled  with  gloom,  "I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for 
you — ^to  the  ordinary,  where  you  have 
been  I  think." 

"Yes,  my  Lord.  I  spent  the  night 
there." 

"  And  you  saw  Mr.  Faloonbridge?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord.    This  morning." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred last  evening?" 

"As  soon  as  I  descended.  I  have 
come  as  quickly  as  possible  to  discuss  in 
turn  with  your  Lordship,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  whole  affair." 

The  Earl  leaned  his  head  gravely  and 
pointed  to  a  seat,  which  the  Captain  as- 
sumed. 

"  Speak,  Captain  Wagner,"  he  said 
calmly  and  courteously. 

"  I  will  do  so,  my  Lord,"  returned  the 
Borderer,"  and  frankly.  It  is  necessary 
in  this  miserable  business  between  your- 
self and  Faloonbridge,  that  I  should  act 
as  the  friend  of  your  opponent.  I  like 
candor,  and  honesty — I  prefer  telling  it 
out  plainly.  I  am  attached  to  you,  my 
Lord,  I  am  your  guest,  and  owe  much  to 
you — but  I  love  this  young  man  as  if  he 
was  my  own  blood — my  son  ;  and  he's  a 
stranger  here.  Your  Lordship  can  find 
a  friend  who  will  be  proud  to  act  for 
you — any  one  of  a  dozen  in  the  country 
near  at  hand — while  Faloonbridge  is 
almost  alone  in  this  land.  I  announce 
this  in  advance  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing may  take  place — and  now,  my  Lord, 
I  await  your  pleasure." 
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"  It  oomee  to  greet  you,  Captain  Wag- 
oner," said  the  Earl  with  a  low  bow,  "  it  ia 
pleasure  indeed  which  I  have  experi- 
enced as  yon  spake.  I  thank  yon,  sir, 
for  this  new  proof  of  your  confidence 
and  esteem — you  rate  me  as  I  wish,  sir, 
as  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man.  I 
not  only  consent  to  yonr  proposal  to  act 
for  Mr.  Faloonbrtdge,  and  acquit  you  of 
all  want  of  friendship  in  S9  doing  to- 
ward myself— I  was  prepared  to  insist 
upon  this  very  course,  that  we  under- 
stand and  treat  each  other  with  this  con- 
fidence, is  another  proof  of  that  esteem 
which  I  think  we  feel  mutually,  sir. 
Thanks,  thanks  I  Captain  Wagner." 

And  the  Earl  inclined  again. 

"  Now  to  business,"  he  continued,  "  I 
haye  already  dispatohed  a  request  to  Mr. 
Carter  that  he  will  wait  on  me  here,  and 
I  think  he  will  soon  come.  Do  you  bear 
any  communication  from  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  regularly  in 
the  position  of  hb  second  yet,  and  have 
ayoided  becoming  such,  in  order  that  I 
might  act  as  the  mutual  friend  of  both — 
bound  exclusiyely  to  neither." 

"As  the  friend  of  both?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord — and  you  know  that 
such  is  the  real  truth.  As  a  friend  then, 
in  no  wise  connected  with  either,  I  ask, 
is  no  arrangement  possible  without  blood- 
shed?" 

"None,  none  at  all,"  returned  the  Earl 
with  gloomy  calmness ;  "  I  see  no  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing.  Tou  have  doubt- 
less beard  the  particulars  of  the  encoun- 
ter in  the  wood  last  night,  and  may 
easily  understend  that  any  explanation 
is  impossible.  Let  me  speak  more  plain- 
ly, and  place  the  whole  in  a  clear  light 
I  haye  paid  my  addresses  to  Miss  Argal 
in  due  form,  and  I  think  she  is  willing  to 
become  the  Countess  of  Fairfax.  Let  us 
not  speak  further  of  this  private  matter 
which  I  mention  only  to  elucidate  the 
rest.  Well,  sir,  I  often  saw  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge  at  Mr.  Agal's,  and  his  attention 
to  the  young  lady  appeared  somewhat 
particular.  I  accordingly  demanded  of 
her  the  exact  character  of  these  atten- 
tions, and  she  assured  me  that  they  were 
merely  those  of  a  friend.    Was  there 


any  contract,  definite  or  implied  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Falconbridge  ?  I  asked. 
None  whatever,  was  the  reply.  Why  do 
you  frown  and  sneer  so  Captein,  with 
your  lip  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon — ^'tis  a 
deplorable  habit  I  have  acquired.  Pray 
proceed." 

"  The  rest  may  be  related  briefl)^.  Once 
assured  that  Mr.  Falconbridge  had  no 
claims  on  Miss  Argal,  and  believing  that 
be  regarded  her  in  the  light  of  a  familiar 
friend  only,  I  paid  her  my  addresses  in 
a  more  marked  manner.  She  received 
them  in  a  manner  which  induced  me  to 
hope  that  my  attentions  were  agreeable, 
and  my  visits  became,  accordingly,  more 
frequent.  Yesterday  I  spent  the  after- 
noon with  the  young  lady.  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge called,  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
was  informed  that  Miss  Argal  was  en- 
gaged, and  could  not  see  him.  She  ex- 
plained the  circumstance  by  saying  that 
be  had  grown  so  moody  and  disagreeable 
of  late  that  she  must  really  endeavor  to 
break  off  her  intimacy  with  him — ^he 
made  her  melancholy.  So  the  subject 
was  forgotten,  and  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  young  gentleman  until  he  waylaid  me 
in  the  wood,  and  gave  me  the  lie  direct" 

The  Earl  flushed  as  he  spoke ;  but  con- 
trolled his  emotion  and  added : 

"  That  is  all,  sir.  I  avoided  a  conflict 
then  and  there  by  promising  to  meet  Mr. 
Falconbridge  at  another  and  more  fa- 
vourable time.  You  must  see.  Captain 
Wagner,  that  any  overtures  from  myself 
are  utterly  impossible  and  out  of  the 
question." 

The  soldier  knit  his  brows  and  looked 
more  gloomy  than  ever. 

"  It's  a  deadly  looking  mixture,  or  I'm 
a  dandy!"  he  muttered,  "and  unless 
Falconbridge  will  move  in  the  matter, 
all's  over.*' 

«•  What  do  you  say,  Captain  ?" 

"  Nothing  much,  my  Lord.  I  will  go 
and  see  Falconbridge,  and  return  as  soon 
as  possible:  either  bearing  you  the  terms 
of  an  arrangement  of  the  affair,  or  de- 
livering his  cartel." 

"  That  is  my  duty  returned  the  Earl. 
"  Mr.  Falconbridge  will  thus  have  choice 
of  weapons,  time  and  place." 
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"  He'll  divide  all  that  freely  with  your 
Lordship,  I  know — now  I'll  go  and  see 
what  I  can  do." 

With  these  words  the  soldier  moanted 
his  horse,  and  returned  rapidly  to  the  Or- 
dinary. All  his  attempts  to  move  the 
young  man  were  utterly  in  vain — the 
arguments  of  the  Borderer  fell  back,  so 
to  speak,  from  his  iron  resolution,  like 
waves  from  an  ocean  rock.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  there  was  nothing  remaining 
but  the  questions  of  time,   place    and 


weapons.    The    Captain    returned,  and- 
found  Mr.  Carter  at  Greenway,  and  with 
this  gentleman  he  now  discussed,  formal- 
ly, as  the  second  of  Falconbridge,  the 
terms  of  the  combat. 

It  was  arranged  that  it  should  take 
place  on  the  same  evening  at  a  spot 
within  the  Fort  Mountain,  which  was 
secluded  and  favourable  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  the  Captain  returned  to  the 
Ordinary. 

He  had  never  been  more  gloomy. 


CROWNED. 
SUGGESTED   BY   A   PICTURE. 

BT  AMIB. 

From  pendant  lustres  falls 
A  soft  and  mellow  radiance  down  the  walls, 
Like  summer  moonlight  in  its  silvery  splendour  j 

And  many  a  picture's  gleam, 
Like  some  inspired  artist's  written  dream, 
Wakes  solemn  reveries  divinely  tender. 
Without,  the  Night  weaves  in  her  diadem. 

Each  lustrous,  starry  gem, 
That  smiled  of  old  on  humble  Bethlehem. 

Painting,  with  matchless  art, 
Speaks  silent  volumes  to  the  listening  heart — 
All  eyes  interpret  its  sweet  speech  unbidden 

To  corridor  and  hall, 
The  mighty  gods  obey  its  mystic  call — 
It  gilds  the  cot  with  sunshine  of  lost  Eden. 
In  this  loved  spot  its  spells  so  minister, 

I  seem  to  hear  the  stir 
Of  wings  beside  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

One  picture  is  a  scene 
Where  the  white  moonlight  flings  its  pearly  sheen 
O'er  moss-grown  tower,  and  arch,  and  broken  column ; 

Around,  the  clustering  trees 
Seem  waiting  with  melodious  symphonies 
To  break  the  silence,  too  intense  and  solemn. 
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Thus  fell  the  moon's  pale  glory  tremulously 

On  palm  and  cedar-tree, 
O'er  Olivet,  and  lone  Gethsemane. 

One  is  an  open  bay, 
Relieved  by  violet  hills  that  stretch  away 
Fringed  by  the  sunset  witli  a  mellow  glory — 

Out  from  the  wooded  shore, 
A  fairy  boat  has  sped  with  dipping  oar, 
Freighted  with  forms  which  tell  love's  olden  story. 
But  as  I  gaze,  I  think  how  fishers  met, 

When  the  red  sun  had  set, 
On  Galilee  and  dark  Gennesaret.  * 

Another  is  a  face 
Endowed  M'ith  a  divine,  a  saintly  grace, 
That  marks  a  soul  above  all  human  weakness; 

A  faoe  so  deeply  fraught 
With  visible  meanings  of  intensest  thought 
A  martyr's  fire  shines  through  a  seraph's  meekness. 
The  place  is  hallowed  by  its  sacred  breath, 

Just  as  all  life  and  death 
Were  sanctified  through  Him  of  Nazareth. 

He  wears  a  heavy  crown — 
And  yet,  as  kings  are  wont,  he  looks  not  down 
With  jealous  eyes  that  guard  the  kingly  distance — 

No  folded  purples  lie 
Upon  the  breast  in  type  of  sovereignly — 
No  sceptre  flashes  death  at  man's  resistance. 
Meek  stone  the  scoffing  builders  did  refVise, 

As  tearfully  I  muse. 
Floats  from  the  Past  this  taunt, — '*  King  of  the  Jews  !" 

A  crown  of  piercing  thorns, 
Made  doubly  sharp  by  mockeries  and  scorns. 
Sends  crimson  drops  to  stain  the  bare  breast's  whiteness — 

The  meek,  upliAed  eyes, 
Reveal  the  soul's  unuttered  agonies — 
The  mournful  mouth  half-doubts  the  halo's  brightness! 
Dear  Master,  once  by  guilty  avarice  priced. 

Oh,  meek  Lamb  sacrificed, 
My  throbbing  heart  declares,  Thou  art  the  Christ. 

Through  eighteen  hundred  years. 
Where  lips  have  blanched,  and  eyes  grown  dim  with  tears 
Reading  of  Calvary's  Cross,  and  Bethlehem  lowly, — 

This  Painting  might  have  come, 
God's  chosen  oracle,  full-voiced  though  dumb, 
Till  every  gazer  cried — The  Saviour  Holy  ! 
Each  age,  each  language  claims  it  as  its  own-^ 

Standing  for  Christ  alone, 
A  world  looks  through  it  to  the  Father's  Throne. 
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The  following  article  was  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Richmond  a  year 
ago  by  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Mozis  Addums.  Thinking  that  so  capital  a  piece  of 
fun  should  not  be  left  to  the  oblivion  of  departed  newspapers,  we  transfer  it  to  our  own 
pages  in  the  lively  confidence  that  it  will  be  read  with  enjoyment  by  our  friends  at  the 
North  not  less  than  by  the  Virginians  who  are  so  exalted  in  its  views  of  the  future. 

[Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess. 


In  due  time,  our  planet  will  be  under 
the  control  of  two  Governments.  The 
entire  continent  of  America,  with  the 
West  India  Islands,  Polynesia,  Austra- 
lia, and  Western  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia  in  Europe,  will  consti- 
tute its  Republic.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
leaving  out  Interior  Africa,  will  be  un- 
der the  dominion  of  one  man,  and  that 
man  a  Russian. 

The  frivolous  distinction  of  North  and 
South,  which  now  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  obliterated,  the  grand 
New  Republic  will  bear  the  beautiful 
and  appropriate  name  of  Virginia.  The 
South,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  direct 
and  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, where  the  true  theory  of  Repub- 
lican Government,  with  the  art  of  its 
practical  manipulation,  is  still  resident ; 
and,  as  the  South  must  inevitably  give 
character  and  tone  to  the  New  Republic, 
the  propriety  of  naming  it  with  the  name 
of  its  noble  old  mother  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. The  Republic  of  Virginia  and 
the  Russian  Empire  will  divide  the 
Globe  between  them,  each  selecting  its 
appropriate  fields  and  exercising  its  ap- 
propriate and  untransferable  functions: 
one  being  the  vital,  the  other  the  veg- 
etative system  of  the  perfected  body 
politic. 

Slavery  will  be  the  recognized  and  be- 
nign condition  of  all  servitude  under 
each  of  these  Governments.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  labour  with  capital  being 
complete,  pauperism  will  disappear  from 
the  earth,  and  with  it  all  chance  of  civil 
danger  resulting  from  the  state  of  smoth- 
ered volcanic  disaffection  such  as  we 
now  see  and  deplore  in  Western  Europe. 

Southern  gentlemen  will  be  the  mas- 
ters in  the  New  Republic ;  all  the  infe- 
rior races,  such  as  the  Negro,  the  Yankee, 


and  the  various  Incapables  of  Europe 
being  subject  to  them.  The  first  step 
will  be  to  reduce  the  Yankee  to  slavery. 
This  will  be  easily  effected,  after  the  ter- 
rible revolution  and  anarchy  now  im- 
pending at  the  North,  have  spent  their 
force. 

The  value  of  the  Yankee  as  a  slave  has 
not  been  properly  estimated.  How  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  he  is  in  a  state 
of  freedom  is  too  well  known.  Coward- 
ly, theivish,  superstitious,  fanatical,  des- 
titute of  a  moral  sense,  or  any  fixed  idea 
of  civil  polity,  he  possesses  all  the  worse 
and  none  of  the  better  traits  of  the  Ne- 
gro, and  stands  more  in  need  of  a  master. 
His  ingenuity  has  made  him  what  he 
will  forever  remain — the  mechanic  and 
craftsman  of  the  World.  Under  proper 
command,  he  makes  a  good  sailor.  Nor 
is  he  unfit  for  higher  slavish  duties.  His 
active  and  unscrupulous  intellect  finds 
very  suitable  occupation  in  the  vulgar 
labours  of  the  lawyer  and  editor.  Also, 
in  the  more  disgraceful  pursuits  of  the 
itinerant  lecturer.  But  for  his  inability  to 
discern  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
his  tendency  to  atheism,  he  might  be  put 
to  use  as  a  preacher.  Whip  him  soundly 
for  every  political  sermon,  he  would  im- 
prove beyond  what  we  think  possible; 
but  he  will  always  be  too  hypocritical  to 
be  trusted.  Too  cruel  and  too  morbidly 
energetic  to  be  allowed  authority  over 
flesh  and  blood,  he  will  never  be  of  ser- 
vice as  an  overseer,  except  over  the  tire- 
less iron  slaves  to  whom  he  is  accustom- 
ed. In  superintending  machinery  of  his 
own  invention,  he  will  always  find 
enough  to  do. 

In  the  New  Republic,  the  sphere  of 
slavery  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  Yan- 
kee and  Negro  races.  The  so-called  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  have  proved 
themselves,  if  possible,  even  more  inca- 
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pable  of  self-government  than  the  slave 
races  above  mentioned,  and,  therefore, 
still  more  in  need  of  masters. 

High  erratic  sensibilities  have  made 
the  Frenchman  master  of  all  the  arts  by 
which  the  sexes  are  rendered  mutually 
alluring,  and  polite  society  possible.  He 
is  the  man-milliner  of  the  World.  Also, 
its  cook  and  teacher  of  dancing.  His 
love  of  show  and  display,  which,  with 
native  politeness,  he  calls  glory,  enables 
him  to  be  useful  in  the  decorative  arts — 
necessary  upon  occasions  of  public  pa- 
geants.  His  fondness  for  petty  details 
makes  him  a  good  statistician,  while  his 
pluck  and  aptitude  for  mathematics 
make  him  servicable  for  the  subordinate 
duties  of  fighting  and  fortification.  In 
the  New  Republic,  he  will  rank  the 
Yankee  in  the  scale  of  slavery,  and  keep 
him  in  subjection.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  the  Frenchman  unfit  for  slavery. 
All  nations  incapable  of  self-government 
are  fit  for  slavery,  and  for  nothing  else. 
Gobioeau  has  shown  that  the  French 
peasantry  are  peculiarly  incapable  of 
civilization ;  the  history  of  France  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  of  patient  endurance  of 
despotic  torture,  amply  confirming  the 
statements  of  the  aristocratic  ethnolo- 
gist; and  as  for  the  continual  emetUes 
and  revolutions  of  the  Parisian  gamins 
and  socialists,  they  are  but  the  result  of 
idleness  and  want  of  bread — evils  im- 
possible in  the  New  Republic. 

The  Spaniards  are  lazy,  but  it  will  not 
do  to  exterminate  them.  The  Spaniard's 
skill  in  the  arts  of  assassination  and 
cigar-making,  can  be  turned  to  good  ao- 
count.  Let  him  retain  the  latter  art,  but 
divert  the  former  into  the  channel  of  the 
butchery  of  domestic  animals.  The 
Spanish  slave  will  make  a  better  butcher 
than  the  British  slave.  He  will  also  be 
of  use  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
New  Republic  in  serenading  their  sweet- 
hearts. This  last  duty  will  be  shared  by 
Italian  slaves. 

With  our  Italians,  we  need  anticipate 
no  trouble.  Popery  being  cast  into  the 
sea,  they,  with  the  Spaniards,  will  be- 
come at  once  manageable.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  fumigants  and  disinfec- 
tants freely,  to  rid  them  of  vermin  and 


the  stench  of  garlic,  but,  after  that,  they 
will  be  very  available  as  opera  singers, 
fresco  painters,  and  for  the  mechanical 
labour  of  sculpture.  Thus  they  will 
add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  Virgin- 
ians. 

Because  Germany  claims  to  have  in- 
vented gun-powder,  clocks  and  printing, 
and  because  its  students,  while  they  re- 
main at  their  Universities,  are  violent 
red-republicans,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Germans  are  unsuitable  for  slaves. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  they  are 
beasts  of  burden — ^heavy,  plodding,  do- 
cile, capable  of  an  immense  deal  of  slow 
labour.  In  the  New  Republic  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  will  be  of  eminent  service 
as  farm  hands,  sharing  this  duty  with  the 
coarser  grades  of  Yankees,  and  as  brew- 
ers of  beer,  teachers,  instrumental  mu- 
sicians, and  for  performing  the  draught- 
horse  work  of  arranging  and  syetema- 
tising  historical  and  scientific  facts  which 
the  French  statisticians  have  aocumnla- 
ted.  Nor  need  we  fear  danger  to  the 
State  from  an  indulgence  of  the  Ger- 
manic tendency  toward  speculative  the- 
ology and  politics.  A  free  admixture  of 
Yankee  and  French  slaves,  with  their 
pure  materialism  and  atheistic  notions, 
will  tone  Germanic  speculation  down  to 
the  point  of  safety.  Besides,  the  French- 
man will  be  the  policeman  of  the  New 
Republic,  and  attend  to  this  matter  for 
us. 

As  to  the  other  slave  races  which  will 
be  embraced  in  the  New  Republic — ^the 
Austrians,  Prussians,  Hungarians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose now  to  concern  ourselves.  What- 
ever usefulness  of  faculty  they  may  here- 
after discover,  will  doubtlees  be  turned 
to  some  beneficent  purpose. 

A  small  portion  of  the  British  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polish  people,  will 
become  Virginians  and  masters.  The 
remainder  will  be  slaves.  As  butdiers, 
brewers,  and  butlers,  the  British  will 
be  invaluable  slaves;  some  of  them 
will  make  nearly  as  good  machinists  as 
Yankees.  The  lower  grades  of  Poles 
will  assist  the  French  in  fighting ;  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  will  also  be 
available  for  this  purpose. 
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Retarning  to  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  problem  of  the  Indians,  together 
with  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  Southern  America,  \7ill  have  to  be 
encountered.  It  is  of  easy  solution.  All 
these  are  untameable  races,  and  must 
g^Te  place  to  the  pure  African  and  such 
other  of  the  European  and  Yankee  slaves 
as  are  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  various  latitudes  and  terrestrial 
eleyations.  Similar  treatment  will  be 
applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  necessity  of  such 
treatment  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  de- 
bate. 

The  Negro,  having  been  our  earliest 
slave,  and  reared  as  it  were  under  our 
own  roof,  will  forever  retain  a  more  in- 
timate relation  to  us  than  any  other 
slave.  All  our  confidential,  personal, 
and  household  servants  will  be  negroes, 
having  a  few  Yankees  ander  each  of 
them  to  perform  the  more  menial  tasks. 

With  regard  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
destined  to  absorb  all  the  world  not  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
Republic,  we  cannot  enlarge.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Turk,  the  Persian,  the 
Tartar,  the  Hindoo,  the  Malay,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  Japanese  can  subsist  only  un- 
der ait  Imperial  Government.  Their  or- 
ganism, their  instinct?,  their  whole  his- 
tory, prove  this.  The  Russian  is  fit  to 
rule  them  with  a  sway  at  once  more  in- 
telligent, more  humane,  and  firmer,  than 
any  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  Under  him, 
they  will  continue  to  make  toys  and  lac- 
quer-ware; to  raise  tea,  rice,  and  opium  ; 
to  worship  idols  and  commit  suicide,  with 
a  felicity  of  uninterruption  of  which  they 
have  long  since  ceased  even  to  dream. 

So  much  of  Africa  ns  is  habitable,  will 
belong   to    the    Empire,    The   interior, 


through  all  time,  will  remain  the  nurse, 
ry  of  domesticable  savages,  whose  natu- 
ral strength  and  unpolluted  blood  will 
constitute  a  perpetual  reservoir  from 
which  we  shall  derive  living  streams  to 
refresh  and  invigorate  the  effete  working 


Between  the  world's  Republic  and  its 
Empire,  there  will,  of  course,  be  many 
and  sometimes  serious  collisions,  but 
none  more  serious  or  alarming  than  those 
disorders  which  not  unfrequently  occur 
in  the  healthy  human  system,  arising 
from  a  want  of  balance  between  the  di- 
gestive or  vegetative  and  the  vital  or 
muscular  systems.  But  on  this  point, 
so  fruitful  of  pleasing  speculations,  we 
cannot  dwell.  Our  purpose  was  merely 
to  foreshadow  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
the  world  and  to  predict  a  time  when  the 
great  body  politic  shall  be  strictly  con. 
formed  to  its' type,  the  human  body. 

The  Virginian  of  that  happy  dfty,  hav- 
ing his  African  valet,  his  British  butler, 
his  French  cook,  his  Spanish  butcher 
and  cigar-maker,  his  Italian  singer,  Ger- 
man teacher  and  German  band,  his  Jew- 
ish steward  and  accountant,  and  under 
these  a  miscellaneous  herd  of  Yankee  ma- 
chinists, Yankee  editors  and  lawyers, 
and  labourers  of  all  nations  performing 
their  appointed  tasks,  will  realize  a  prac- 
tical Republic  which  neither  Plato  nor 
Sir  Thomas  More,  nor  any  ancient  or 
modern,  social  or  political  Theorist  ever 
conjectured.  How  all-important  it  is, 
therefore,  that  we  should  at  once  re-open 
the  slave  trade,  that  each  and  every 
Virginian  and  Southerner  should  im- 
mediately commence  to  practise  the  arts 
of  that  mastership  to  which  himself  and 
his  descendants  seem  divinely  appointed. 
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OUR  "GRACES." 

BT  AMR. 

When  May  came  with  sun  and  showers 
Luring  out  the  lurking  flowers- - 
Giving  skies  serener  tinges, 
And  the  boughs  their  sofl,  green  fringes  ; 
When  the  lone  bee*s  drowsy  humming 
Gave  sweet  hints  of  summer*s  coming, 
Whose  delights  the  thought  scarce  measnres — 
Came  a  troop  of  fairy  treasures, 
With  sweet  laughs  and  bird-like  voices, 
Sounds  at  which  the  heart  rejoices, — 
Filling  every  place  with  beauty. 
Consecrate  to  mirth  or  duty ; 
Veiling  out  each  olden  sorrow. 
Garnering  sunbeams  for  the  morrow. 
Giving  life  a  holier  pleasance. 
By  their  presence. 

When  the  sunbeams  stand  as  wardens 
At  the  doorways  and  the  gardens, 
Two  sweet  fairies  sport  together. 
Through  the  balmy  summer  weather; 
While  the  elm-boughs  lean  above  them, 
And  the  flowers  look  up  and  love  them. 
Time  is  bearing  one  with  fleetness 
Where  five  dear  years  wait  completeness — 
Yet  her  earnest  words  and  glances, 
Show  the  aspiring  mind's  advances — 
Show  that  while  lifers  sands  are  flowing, 
Thoughts  overreach  them  with  swii\  blowing. 
She  is  one  to  lead  serenely' 
Where  life  winds  on  cool  and  greenly. 
Out  of  sun — where  dews  lie  pearly, 
Lest  the  rare  bud  ope  too  early. 
Round  arms  meet  for  fondest  twining, 
Lips  the  sweetest  sounds  enshrining, 
Large,  dark  eyes  all  fire  or  feeling, 
Carmined  cheeks  rare  health  revealing, — 
Surely  angels  walk  beside  her, 
Thoughtful  Ida. 

With  a  step  as  light  and  airy. 
Flits  around  the  second  fairy ; 
Like  in  face,  and  grace,  and  feature. 
With  the  same  warm,  earnest  nature, 
But  with  more  of  mirth  that  rises 
In  such  Protean  disguises. 
Pensive  heart  could  scarce  discover, 
How  such  mirth  buds  o'er  and  over ! 
With  her  red  mouth  made  for  laughter, 
Dainty  feet  that  wing-like  waft  her  ; 
Flits  she,  bird-like,  here  and  thither. 
Bearing  song  and  sunshine  with  her. 
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Thrice  the  wandering  spring  caressed  her, 
Showering  joys  like  blossoms  o'er  her, 
Darling  Cora. 

Ah !  the  treasure,  latest  given,  * 

Holds  us  closest  unto  heaven — 
So  words  simple — pure  as  daisies, 
Should  express  the  other^s  praises. 
"Eyes  like  violets  in  a  meadow, 
More  in  sunlight  than  in  shadow; 
Dimpled  cheeks  and  waxen  fingers, 
Where  the  tint  of  sea-shells  lingers. 
Just  as  fleecy  clouds  of  morning 
Keep  the  roseate  flush  of  dawning ; 
Dove-like  voice,  that  vainly  reaches 
To  the  height  of  framed  speeches, 
Keeping  on  its  low,  sweet  murmur. 
Like  young  birds  at  early  summer — 
With  a  starry  look  of  wonder, 
Wildered  by  the  thoughts  beyond  her, — 
Smiling,  murmuring,  dreaming,  playing. 
She  is  like  a  cherub  straying 
Just  outside  the  xates  of  jasper. 
Where  the  angels  wait  to  clasp  her  1 
May  timers  bower  be  sweet  and  stilly, 
For  this  Lily. 

When  the  plaintive  winds  are  sighing 
Over  blossoms  sere  and  dying ; 
And  slam  sunbeams  stand  as  wardens 
At  the  doorways  and  the  gardens. 
They  shall  find  no  sunny  faces 
That  made  glad  the  silent  places. 
When  the  lengthening  days  seemed  fleeter 
For  the  joys  that  made  them  sweeter. 
For,  ere  ruddy  summer  closes, 
Something  dearer  than  the  roses. 
Shall  too  soon  evanish,  leaving 
Eyes  bedimmed  and  fond  hearts  grieving — 
Through  hushed  rooms  and  bowers  lonely, 
Silence  only. 

So,  oh  Father,  bless  and  guide  them 
Through  the  dangers  that  betide  them  ^ 
Hush  for  them  the  fierce  commotion 
Of  the  near  or  distant  ocean ; 
Lull  them  'mid  the  tossing  billows 
Gently,  as  on  velvet  pillows 
Of  the  rose  the  bee  lies  sleeping, 
While  the  breeze  soft  guard  is  keeping* 
Till  the  Golden  Gate*  before  them 
Peacefully  unfolds,  watch  o'er  them — 
Safely  back  these  loved  ones  gather, 
Holy  Father! 

*  A  name  given  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco. 
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"WHAT  WILL  EE  DO  WITH  IT?" 


BY  SIR  B.  BULWER  LTTTON. 


In  the  last  number  of  tlie  Messenger  we  Rave  place  to  a  short  critique  on  the  latesti 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  of  Bulwer's  novels— "ITAa/  Will  He  Do  With  It?"  The 
following  review  is  written  from  another  and  very  different  stand-point,  and  offers  some 
reflections  that  seem  to  us  as  striking  in  themselves  as  they  are  forcibly  presented.  A 
work  which  has  been  so  widely  read  as  this  most  attractive  novel,  cannot  bo  too  narrowly 
considered  in  respect  of  its  moral  tendency,  and  the  importance  it  assumes  among  the 
current  literature  of  the  age.  constitutes  our  apology  for  publishing  yet  an  additional 
criticism  upon  its  ethical  philosophy. — [Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mbbs. 


A  question  often  asked  is,  whether  a 
oritici^m  should  be  read  before  or  after 
the  book  criticized  7  We  answer,  that  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  object  of 
the  reader,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
itself.  A  great  deal  of  useful  information 
may  be  most  pleasantly  communicated  to 
the  business  man,  or  cursory  reader,  in 
short  space,  in  the  form  of  criticism. 
The  man  of  more  literary  taste  than 
leisure  may  have  the  question — "What 
is  going  on  in  the  world  of  letors?*' — well 
answered  by  the  AthensBum  or  Edinburgh 
Beview,  without  once  consulting  popular 
authors  themselves  at  all.  Indeed,  with 
such  men  as  Smith  or  Ilamilton,  the 
names  of  four  or  five  pamphlets,  or  new 
volumes,  by  obscure,  never-to-be-read  au- 
thors, may  well  serve  to  amuse  us,  as  pre- 
texts for  political  disquisitions,  or  pro- 
found philosophical  dissertations;  and  no 
one  would  have  the  hardihood  to  ask  us 
to  read  the  authors  frst,  or  at  all ;  it  is 
the  critic  who  is  instructing  us,  with  the 
author  for  a  text  or  suggestive  heading. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  writing  in 
respect  to  which  renders  imperatively  de- 
mand the  book  itself.  Nothing  can  be 
more  profoundly  uninteresting  than  a 
oriticism  upon  a  novel  which  one  has 
never  read.  And  the  natural  order  of 
author  first,  critic  next,  is  never  more 
unsatisfactorily  reversed  than  in  the  case 
of  works  of  fiction.  How  grateful  must 
one  feel  to  the  critic  who  tells  him  in  five 
pages  what  the  author  would  have  made 
serve  him  with  intense  interest  and  plea- 
■ure  for  ^ve  hundred!  Having  once  got- 
ten the  full  benefit  of  the  novel  itself  by 
a  previous  and  rapid  reading,  we  can 


then  well  afford  to  discuss  the  moral  with 
our  critic,  while  he  aids  us  in  assigning 
the  proper  rank  and  class  to  the  author 
and  his  production. 

This  much,  by  way  of  prefacing  the 
distinct  declaration  that  we  offer  these 
observations  on  Bulwer's  last  novel — 
"What  Will  He  Do  With  It"— for  the 
benefit  of  those  principally,  if  not  solely, 
who  have  read  the  book;  to  others,  we 
should  expect  to  be  not  only  uninterest- 
ing, but  for  the  most  part  unintelligible. 

Bulwer,  the  brilliant  man  of  the  beau 
monde^  the  cynical  victim  of  domestic 
trouble,  the  statesman,  scholar  and  diplo- 
matist, never  brought  into  individual  life 
each  of  these  traits  of  character  with 
more  boldness  and  success  than  in  his 
last  effort.  Well  has  he  sustained  him- 
self in  this  production  as  one  of  three 
great  competitors  for  the  palm  as  the 
novelist  of  English  literature.  Is  our 
society  in  a  higher  state  than  in  the  days 
of  Fielding  or  Scott?  Then  so  sbcmld 
our  novels,  as  reflexes  of  that  society, 
be  of  a  higher  grade.  No  man  can 
flush  a  hero  now,  and  follow  him  straight 
through,  from  the  obscure  birth  to  the  in- 
evitable wedding.  No — his  destiny  must 
involve  that  of  many  others  scarcely  leas 
important,  and  less  imposing:  statesmen, 
orators,  artists,  pick-pockets,  gamblers, 
players,  are  all  brought  upon  the  stage 
together,  each  acting  his  separate  part^ 
and  all  the  parts  blending  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  The  great  feature  of 
the  age  is  combination,  and  the  question, 
not  what  one  eccentric  character  "will 
do  with  it,"  but  how  will  his  action  affect 
the  mass,  or  at  least,  the  circle  in  which 
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he  lives  and  moves  ?  Regarding  society 
as  a  vast  machine,  the  question  now  is, 
how  can  all  its  powers  he  hrought  into 
the  most  successful  simultaneous  action  ? 
The  question  for  the  next  age  may  be — 
how  can  this  action  be  displayed  in  the 
smallest  space?  This  is  the  age  of  novels ; 
the  next  may  be  the  age  of  the  drama. 
There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  many 
distinct  characters — productions  of  this 
and  the  preceding  century — which  re- 
main to  be  successfully  woven  into  fiction ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  said  to  be 
prototyped  in  Howard  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale, in  General  Walker,  (lofty  propa- 
gandist, as  distinguished  from  pirate  or 
buccaneer,)  in  Dr.  Kane;  and  when  the 
writer  of  fiction  has  succeeded  in  weaving 
them  all  into  one  novel — ^grand  triumph 
of  combination — the  dramatist  may  yet 
come  after  him,  and  crowd  them  all  on 
one  stage — master  effort  of  concentration. 
But  to  proceed  to  "What  Will  He  Do 
With  It."  The  reader  very  naturally 
asks,  what  will  who  do  with  it?  Who  is 
the  hero — Darrell  or  Lionel  Haughton? 
As  to  which  one,  does  the  reader  bear  the 
question  propounded  with  more  signifi- 
cancy  by  the  author,  or  hasten  to  its  so- 
lution with  more  intense  interest  himself? 
It  is  not  until  many  pages  of  the  book 
are  read  that  we  hear  of  Diurrell  at  all, 
and  not  until  the  thirty-fifth  page  are  we 
introduced  to  him  in  person : 

"  Lionel  was  still  gazing  upon  the  effi- 
gies of  this  airy  cavalier,  when  the  door 
behind  him  opened  very  noiselessly,  and 
a  man,  of  imposing  presence,  stood  on 
the  threshold — stood  so  still,  and  the 
carved  mouldings  of  the  door-way  so 
shadowed,  and,  as  it  were,  cased  round 
his  figure,  that  Lionel,  on  turning  quick- 
ly, might  have  mistaken  him  for  a  por- 
trait brought  into  bold  relief,  from  its 
frame,  by  a  sudden  fall  of  light.  We 
hear  it,  indeed,  familiarly  said  that  such 
a  one  is  like  an  old  picture.  Never  could  • 
it  be  more  appositely  said  than  of  the 
face  on  which  the  young  visitor  gazed, 
much  startled,  and  somewhat  awed.  Not 
such  as  inferior  limners  had  painted  in 
the  portraits  there— though  it  had  some- 
thing in  common  with  those  family  linea- 


ments— but  such  as  might  have  looked 
tranquil  power  out  of  the  canvass  of 
Titian." 

From  ther  moment  of  this  introduction 
we  are  drawn  towards  Guy  Darrell  by  a 
strange  and  irresistible  fascination — all 
that  fascination  which  clings  around  the 
proud  remnant  of  a  great,  but  dead  man* 
In  law,  there  are,  or  were,  two  species  of 
death,  natural  and  civU;  but  Darrell's  is 
a  third  species,  which  we  may  call  emo* 
tional  death — that  state  of  existence  in 
which  he  might  not  so  properly  be  said 
to  live  as  to  toaii.  Our  meaning  ^ay  be 
more  readily  comprehended  by  recurring 
to  his  own  expressions,  when  Lionel  is 
on  his  first  visit  to  Fawley.  With  all  the 
admirable  sensibility  of  a  high-toned, 
high-strung  boy,  played  upon  with  exqui- 
site pain  by  that  incorrigible  blunderer 
Fair  thorn,  Lionel  Haughton  has  first 
learned  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  linen-draper,  and  himself  the  offspring 
of  a  mercenary  mesalliance,  by  which 
his  father,  as  part  of  the  consideration, 
was  bought  out  of  the  county-jail,  and  that 
Darrell,  the  early  friend  of  his  father, 
was  forever  alienated  on  account  of  the 
degradation  of  such  an  alliance  by  a 
Haughton!  Smarting  under  this  infor- 
mation, now  first  imparted,  Lionel,  with- 
out the  slightest  pretext  for  an  occasion, 
flashes  all  his  wounded  pride  right  into 
the  face  of  the  dignified,  unapproachable 
Darrell*  Is  he  offended?  Let  him  speak, 
as  he  gazes  on  the  boy's  receding  figure: 

**  I  declare  I  almoH  feel  as  if  1  could 
once  again  be  capable  of  an  emotion!  I 
hope  I  am  not  going  to  like  that  boy!— 
The  old  Darrell  blood  in  his  veins,  surely. 
I  might  have  spoken  as  he  did  at  his  age, 
but  must  have  had  some  better  reason 
for  it.  What  did  [  say  to  justify  such 
an  explosion?  Quid  fecet  ubi  lapsus f 
Gone,  no  doubt,  to  pack  up  his  knapsack, 
and  take  the  Road  to  Ruin  I  Shall  I  let 
him  go  ?  Better  for  me,  if  I  am  really 
in  danger  of  liking  him ;  and  so  be  at 
his  mercy  to  sting— what  ?  My  heart  f  I 
defy  him.  It  is  dead*  No,  he  shall  not  go 
thus.  I  am  the  head  of  our  joint  houses 
— [Darrells  and  Haughtons]. — Houses! 
I  wish  he  had  a  house — poor  boy  I  And 
his  grand-father  loved  me.    Let  him  go! 
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I  will  beg  his  pardon  first ;  and  he  may 
dine  in  his  drawers,  if  that  will  settle 
the  matter  1" 

It  is  a  spiritnal  or  heart-death,  then, 
that  Darrell  has  suffered — crucified  on 
the  cross  of  some  great  passion  or  great 
fault  in  his  own  character.  In  the  one 
paragraph  just  quoted  we  may  trace  the 
whole  character  of  the  man,  as  after- 
wards deyeloped:  a  great  grief— dis- 
appointment—betrayal — fancied  self-con- 
queet,  but  real  slavery — imaginary  death, 
but  real  morbid  activity  of  the  emotions, 
easily  excited,  yet  deep  affections — and 
lastly,  pride,  family  pride! 

Henceforth  our  interest  is  secured,  not 
only  in  the  future,  but  in  the  past,  and 
this  is  not  the  least  of  the  author's  tri- 
umphs. The  Past,  a  mystery — what  has 
Darrell  done  with  it?  The  Future,  a 
problem— what  will  Lionel  do  with  it? 
And  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  found 
necessarily  to  involve  a  resolution  of  the 
mystery. 

If  Darrell  or  Lionel,  one  or  the  other, 
must,  necessarily,  be  the  hero  of  the  book, 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  for  Darrell. 
Indeed,  if  individuality  be  the  test,  we 
place  Lionel  low  down  on  the  scale.  We 
should  rank  them  thus:  Darrell,  William 
Losely,  Alban  Morley,  Frank  Vance, 
George  Morley,  Lionel  Haughton.  To 
illustrate  further  what  we  moan:  there 
are  not  a  few  great  lawyers  and  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  but  few  such  strange 
mixtures  of  pride,  poetry,  strength  and 
sentiment  as  Guy  Darrell.  There  are 
many  strolling  players,  but  where  is 
there  to  be  found  the  exquisite  humour, 
tender  devotion,  and  God-reliance  of  a 
Waife?  Men  of  the  world  are  not  scarce, 
yet  philosophical,  contented  and  unselfish 
old  bachelors  may  be  called  very  rare. 
There  are  good  painters  also,  but  few 
miserly  ones.  Great  preachers  are  easily 
gotten  up,  but  they  do  not  often  stammer. 
But  as  for  Lionel,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  while  we  love  and  admire  him 
as  a  friend,  not  only  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  Sophy's,  we  have  a  great  many 
Mitch  friends  in  the  novel-world — ^yea,  as 
much  like  him  as  Tom  Jones  is  like  Pere- 
grine Pickle.  The  chief  interest  attach- 
ing to  him  is  not  that  of  character,  but 


of  incident  or  fortune,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  characters  first  adverted  to.  No 
one  can  say  that  Peregrine,  if  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  would  not  have 
fought,  prayed,  cried,  kissed,  and  gone 
mad,  in  exactly  the  same  places  that 
Tom  Jones  did.  So  Lionel  is  the  stand- 
ing hero  of  many  a  novel,  displaying 
the  same  generosity,  sensibility,  con- 
stancy, courage,  good  looks — in  fact,  the 
same  fine  fellow.  Our  author  himself 
confesses  he  had  not  genius ;  therefore, 
we  may  well  excuse  him  from  originality. 
Like  many  heroes  in  real  life,  he  seems 
to  have* had  the  temperament  of  genius 
without  its  intellectual  accompaniments 
of  productive  energy  and  power.  And 
with  all  our  admiration  for  Lionel,  we 
must  confess  that  he  fell  below  his  stan- 
dard  character,  when,  in  the  6th  chapter 
of  the  Vlllth  book,  he  consented  to  aban- 
don Sophy,  even  at  the  command  of  a 
Darrell.  Could  interest  have  influenced 
him?  The  author  acquits  him,  and  he 
knows ;  yet  his  first  duty  was  to  Sophy. 
He  should  not  have  recognized  Darrell's 
right  to  thrust  an  arm  between  his  heart 
and  Sophy's.  God  alone  is  greater  than 
a  woman's  heart 

As  for  Fairthom,  his  character  displays 
originality,  it  is  true,  but  only  that  grade 
of  it  which  we  distinguish  as  eccentricity; 
his  idiosyncracies  form  not  the  space,  but 
the  staple  of  his  character.  He  is  an 
Original  in  the  sense  of  an  Oddity.  As 
every  circus  has  its  clown,  and  every  king 
formerly  had  his  jester,  so  every  novel 
must  have  its  oddity — no  difference  whe- 
ther sane  or  insane,  (poor  Mr.  Dick!)  old 
or  a  youth,  (Lanky  Lugg,)  fresh  or  a 
dried  specimen,  a  hater  of  Horace  or  a 
quoter  of  Latin,  and  a  scholar  of  St.  An- 
drew's—only so  he  be  an  oddity,  achiev- 
ing, as  he  generally  does  by  accident, 
what  the  hero  fails  to  accomplish  by  de- 
sign. Indeed,  these  oddities  frequently 
seem  to  hold  in  their  hand  the  end  of  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  just  as  the  hero 
becomes  inextricably  tied  up— just  as  the 
sword  of  Alexander  is  raised  to  cut  the 
knot — suddenly,  at  the  wink  of  the  au- 
thor, the  oddity  pulls  the  string,  and  lo, 
all  is  straight  again !  No  reader  of  Scott 
will  want  for  examples.    In  the  book  be- 
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fore  OB,  the  next  chapter  (chap.  Tii),  after 
Fairthom's  indiscreet,  childish  revela- 
tions to  Lionel,  is  headed,  *'  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton  havini;  hitherto  much  improved  his 
ofaanoe  of  fortane,  decides  the  question^ 
•What  will  he  do  with  it?'"  Did  not 
Fairthom,  in  effect,  decide  it  for  him? 
Does  he  not  decide  the  fate  of  Sophy  in 
the  sequel,  by  similar  childish  indiscre- 
tions? Just  as  Mr.  Dick  decides  the  fate 
of  hero  and  heroine  in  David  Copperfield. 
The  true  maxim  of  novel-¥rritinig,.  to  be 
gathered  from  these  examples,  v^ould 
seem  to  be:  No  matter  in  what  labyrinth 
you  imprison  hero  and  heroine,  place  the 
key  in  the  hand  of  your  oddity— h^  will 
snrely  unlock  them  at  precisely  the  criti- 
cal juncture.  Pursue  this  maxim,  con- 
gratulating yourself  that  authors  have 
much  greater  confidence  in,  and  infinitely 
better  command  over  oddities  and  fools 
than  has  Nature.  Ske  seldom  entrusts 
such  great  commissions  in  their  hands. 

But  to  return  to  Darrell.  Great  men, 
it  is  said,  are  seldom  great  to  their  taUU 
de  chambre;  yet  Darrell  was  a  great 
man  to  Fairthom,  who  seeems  to  have 
held  a  scarcely  less  subservient,  though 
somewhat  less  menial  position  at  Fawley. 
He  had  beyond  question  the  characteris- 
tics of  great  men,  not  only  in  his  strength 
but  in  his  weaknesses.  Brave,  generous, 
magnanimous;  imperious,  egotistical,  im- 
practicable. Not  a  great  intellect  only, 
but  a  great  nature,  inpressing  and  con- 
trolling all  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
contact,  no  less  the  brutalized  Jasper 
Losely,  than  the  sensitive,  appreciative 
Lionel  Haughton.  We  can  easily  see 
how  the  great  defect  in  his  character, 
pride,  produced  the  corresponding  defect 
in  his  manners — imperiousness.  As  we 
should  have  preferred  a  Darrel  without 
pride,  so  we  should  have  preferred  a 
manner  which  could  not  knock  poor  Fair- 
thom into  some  dark  recess  with  a  glance, 
nor  freeze  true,  womanly  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton, because  she  asked  him  if  he  liked 
a  rubber  of  whist  I  Yet  these  are  defects 
of  temperament,  which,  though  each  one 
has  his  own  mode  of  exhibiting  them, 
are  yery  common  to  men  of  intellect 
and  high  position.  Pride  is  no  less  the 
"  solemn  vice  of  great  men,"  than  "  the 


never-failing  vice  of  fools."  Pardon  our 
Americanism  for  saying  we  do  not  like 
men  of  imperious  presence, — ^let  them  be 
great,  but  not  awful.  Two  lines  more 
will  express  all  we  could  say  in  addition 
on  the  subject :  had  the  author  thrown  a 
single  ray  from  Gethsemane  into  the 
heart  of  bis  hero,  there  had  been  a 
greater  and  a  better  Darrell. 

Yet  Darrell  knew  how  to  persuade 
when  necessary.  His  defects  of  oharao- 
ter  might  be  made  elements  of  strength 
in  the  great  orator.  He  was  the  great 
man  in  his  habits ;  temperate,  an  early 
riser,  sleeping  but  five  hours — much  too 
little  for  ordinary  mortals — ^with  a  nerve 
that  defied  the  ravages  of  time-  and  care, 
being  younger  at  fifty  than  an*  ordinary 
man  at  thirty-five  ;  laborious  and  severe- 
ly metliodical,  profound  in  observation 
and  richly  eloquent  in  expression.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  mystery,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  would  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  himself,  and  the  imposing 
scenes  in  which  he  had  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  But  the  past  was  seal- 
ed fur  the  child  of  sorrow — *'  the  past 
seemed  as  if  it  had  left  to  him  no  mem- 
ory, the  future  as  if  it  stored  for  him  no 
desire." 

Yet,  after  all,  in  the  life  of  this  orator, 
statesman,  leader,  what  great  or  useful 
lesson  is  taught  us  ?  Of  what  principle 
of  human  action  worthy  our  imitation,  is 
he  the  representative,  as  he  stands  amid 
the  sturdy  old  oaks  at  Fawley — apparent- 
ly as  stern  and  unimpressible  as  they  ? 

"  Stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  Pres- 
ent ;  which  the  more  he  strives  manfully 
to  bear  his  burden,  warns  him  the  more 
from  dwelling  on  the  Past;  and  the  more 
impressively  it  enforces  the  lesson  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  strikes  the  more 
from  his  reckoning  illusive  hopes  of  the 
Future.  Thus  out  of  our  three-fold  ex- 
istence two  parts  are  annihilated — the 
what  has  been — the  what  shall  be.  We 
fold  our  arms,  stand  upon  the  petty  and 
steep  cragstone  which  alone  looms  out  of 
the  Measureless  Sea,  and  say  to  ourselves, 
looking  neither  backward  nor  beyond, 
*  Let  us  bear  what  is ;'  and  so  for  the 
moment  the  eye  can  lighten,  and  the  lip 
can  smile." 
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Not  that  we  mean,  by  asking  for  the 
moral  of  Quy  DarrelPs  life,  to  assert  that 
every  novel-hero's  life  mast  of  necessity 
convey  a  moral;  the  bare  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  stady  of  an  extraordina- 
ry specimen  of  humanity  is  consideration 
Buffioient  to  commend  a  character  true  to 
nature,  whether  a  Jasper  Losely  or  a 
Guy  Darrell.  Yet  what  we  admire  we 
are  inclined  to  imitate,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, and  because  the  author  hat  control 
over  his  heroes,  he  should  avoid  gilding 
their  foibles  with  the  reflection  of  the 
substantial  splendour  of  a  character 
whose  weeknessee  are  easily  imitated, 
while  its  virtues  are  absolutely  unattain- 
able. We  assert  that  there  is  danger  in 
enlisting  our  best  and  deepest  sympathies 
for  a  character  as  unworthy  of  imitation 
in  the  most  striking  portion  of  his  his- 
tory, (we  have  it  from  the  author,)  as 
Darrell.  The  healthy  lessons  of  practi- 
cal life  are  those  which  fiction  should 
teach  when  it  teaches  anything.  If  we 
can  excuse  a  story  without  a  moral,  we 
certainly  must  demand  that  it  convey  no 
false  or  bad  one. 

Now  let  us  imagine  youth,  with  all  its 
delicately-woven  and  tremulous  net-work 
of  feeling  spread  to  catch  the  breeze  of 
every  slight  impression,  pondering  over 
the  life  of  Guy  Darrell, — searching  with 
intense  and  mysterious  interest  for  the 
•ecret ;  at  last  it  is  evolved, — and  what 
18  it?  The  "manof  granite"— the  great 
Darrell — ha8  given  up  the  problem  of  hia 
life,  because  he  has  loved  and  been  disap- 
pointed! And  is  there,  then,  asks  the 
young  heart  with  a  bound,  an  early  only 
Love?  A  First — Last  Love?  Is  it  a 
magic  shell  dropped  by  unseen  hands  into 
the  very  fountain-head  of  life,  which 
haunts  its  current  ever  afterwards  ? — 
down  the  vales,  over  the  rocks  and 
through  the  stony  mountain-hearts  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity?  Beseiging  us 
with  a  music  soft  as  Fairthorn's  flute, 
yet  falling  on  a  waste  paradise,  full  of 
stagnant  waters,  and  dank  weeds,  like 
the  moors  of  Fawley  Manor?  Toung 
heart,  believe  it  not  I  Believe  rather 
that  the  fountain-springs  of  human  sym- 
pathy are  perennial,  perpetually  '*  feed- 
ing the  roots  of  being''  with  never-ceas- 


ing, living  water.  If  disappointed,  do 
not  believe  you  will  not  love  again, — as 
wildly,  sweetly,  and  doubtless  more 
deeply  and  rationally  than  before.  This 
is  a  truth  which  nature  is  very  apt  to 
leave  little  necessity  for  novelists  to  teach, 
yet  the  commendation  of  its  opposite  by 
the  life  and  example  of  a  great  hero,  in 
the  end  attaining  his  object,  and  the  di- 
rect inculcation  of  the  sentiment  of  bat 
one  love  by  the  author,  are  not  innocoons 
in  their  influence  on  a  certain  class  of 
readers.  Rather  let  the  young' go  forth 
impressed  with  the  full  conviction,  that 
one  lesson  in  that  experience  which  is 
inevitable, — one  stage  of  the  natural 
growth,  as  it  were,  of  human  life,  is  first 
love,  and  first— disappointment.  Let 
them  not  hope  to  escape  the  almost  cer- 
tain attendant  of  an  advent  into  society ; 
there  vnll  come  the  Flame,  the  Hope, 
the  Tremour,  the  wild,  sweet  Dream, 
and  after  them  almost  as  certainly  suc- 
ceed the  Disappointment,  the  Agony,  the 
heavy  Burden,  the  lead  coffin  in  the 
bosom.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
highest  philosophy,  the  truest  Christian- 
ity of  life  is  to  yield  at  once  the  whole 
battle-ground  and  love  on, — ^whether  the 
object  be  beyond  our  reach  in  the  grave, 
or,  worse  than  all,  in  the  bond  with  an- 
other ?  No;  go  mad  with  Tasso,  or  com- 
mit suicide  with  Ohatterton — anything 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  that  species  of 
emotional  suicide  which  has  all  the  cow- 
ardice without  any  of  the  daring  of  ac- 
tual self-destruction.  Not  that  we  would 
depreciate  either  the  sanctity  or  depth  of 
first  love,  but  only  impress  the  lesson 
that,  though  God  for  his  own  reasons  has 
decreed  that  the  first  crop  of  the  prairie 
fallow-ground,  in  all  its  wild'luxurianee^ 
should  be  given  to  himself,  yet  the  soil, 
if  properly  cultivated  in  earnestness  and 
truth,  is  really  inexhaustible ;  that  true 
heroism  consists  not  in  cherishing  use- 
less passion,  but  rather  in  bearing  our 
burden  with  a  smile,  until  Time  shall 
give  us  strength  to  lay  our  idol  in  the 
grave,  with  a  sacred  confidence  that  some- 
time,—perhaps  even  before  the  spring 
shall  have  covered  the  tomb  with  wild 
flowers, — another  sweeter  and  more  ra- 
tional hope  will  have  found  ita  birth; 
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this  is  the  almost  certain  reward  of  a 
manly  exertion  of  the  Master  Will, — the 
gnerdon  of  that  silent  fortitude  of  the 
heart  which  teaches  and  exemplifies  that 
to  a  spirit  rightly  tempered  there  is  no 
sach  Uiing  as  a  limit  of  elasticity. 

These  are  th^  lessons  we  would  hare 
youth  taught,  instead  of  the  cowardly, 
intensely  selfish  desertion  of  his  post 
which  we  are  asked  to  admire  in  Guy 
Darrell,  the  "  Great  Solitary,"  moulder- 
ing in  "stilled  life"  like  a  stranded 
ship  deserted  by  its  crew  without  an  ef- 
fort to  save  her.  As  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good  novel  is,  that  it  should 
have  no  injurious  tendencies  to  its  most 
numerous  or  most  impressible  class  of 
readers,  we  find  fault  not  only  with  Bui- 
wer  the  novelist,  but  with  Bulwer  the 
philosopher ;  for  he  does  in  fact  endorse 
what  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  char* 
aoters,  who  love  at  all,  teaches  us — that 
there  ia  but  one  love, — "that  affection 
which  has  so  many  perishable  counter- 
feits, but  which  when  true  in  all  its  ele- 
ments, complete  in  all  its  varied  wealth 
of  feeling,  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
never  to  be  replaced.'' 

Now  if  one  of  the  "  elements"  of  this 
irreplaceable  affection  be  admitted  to  be 
the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  its  object, 
the  proposition,  though  unsound,  is  not 
so  objectionable;  but  that  unreciproca- 
ted or  disappointed  love,  is,  like  the  con- 
sumption, incurable,  we  deny;  and  as- 
sert that  although  it  has  its  victims  in 
real  life,  they  are  generally  persons  of 
weak  minds  and  strong  affections,  and, 
at  all  events,  unworthy  of  admiration  or 
imitation. 

We  have  not  that  horror  of  widoufa, 
which  characterizes  Guy  Darrell  and 
Tony  Weller ;  though  the  active,  child- 
ward  monogamy  of  a  Yittoria  Colonna  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  disap- 
pointed celebacy  of  Guy  Darrell ;  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  first  mercenary  marriage  of 
the  latter  is  from  the  true  heart-alliance 
of  Corinne. 

We  find  more  to  admire  in  the  sublime 
self-sacrifices,  and  martyrdom  of  Gen- 
tleman Waife  to  the  memory  of  his  deed 
Lizzie,  than  in  the  gloomy  isolation  of 
DarrelL    Waife's  devotion,  and  gentle- 


ness, and  exquisite  humour  reminds  us 
of  Charles  Lamb, — particularly  the  ca^t 
of  his  humour,  which  seems,  as  some 
one  has  said,  like  an  April  cloud,  reflect- 
ing all  the  laughing  rays  of  the  sun,  yet 
just  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  Waife  is 
the  Charles  Lamb  of  fiction. 

We  have  spoken  of  Bulwer  as  the 
philosopher,  and  it  is  in  this  character 
we  delight  to  view  him.  He  seems  in 
the  book  we  are  considering  to  have  il- 
lustrated the  passion  Pride  in  all  phases, 
pleasant  and  repulsive ; — in  Darrell,  the 
pride  of  family ;  in  Waife,  pride  in  the 
memory  of  a  dead  wife ;  in  Lady  Men- 
fort,  the  pride  of  perfect  wifehood  without 
love ;  in  Sophy  and  Lionel,  the  just  pride 
of  a  rich  sensibility ;  in  Jasper  Loeely, 
the  pride  of  woman  conquest,  and  physi- 
cal strength;  and  in  his  mistress,  the- 
iron-grey  woman,  Arabella  Crane,  the 
pride  of  wounded  love  and  final  triumph ; 
and  lastly  in  Frank  Vance,  the  pride  of 
— his  nose. 

The  style  of  Bulwer,  so  well  sustained 
in  "What  will  He  Do  with  It?"  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  readers  of  fiction.  It  re- 
quires some  little  familiarity  with  it  to 
be  appreciated.  It  is  condensed,  almost 
abrupt*  aphoristic,  and,  what  we  may 
much  admire,  purely  English.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  modem  affectation — ^no 
Oarlylism  about  it,  but  preserves  most 
rigidly  the  proper  subordination  of  the 
counters  to  the  coin, — ^the  vehicles  of 
thought  to  thought  itself. 

His  style  is  artistic, — ^by  ^which  we 
mean  that  each  sentence  or  paragraph 
is  built  up  with  careful  reference  to  the 
position  and  exact  shade  of  meaning 
of  each  word.  We  take  it  this  is  what 
Coleridge  means  by  that  **  untranslata- 
biliiy**  which  he  insists  upon  as  a  test  of 
good  poetry,  viz  :  that  it  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  different  language  even  by  the 
substitution  or  transposition  of  a  single 
word,  without  losing  something  of  force 
or  beauty.  It  is  this  artistic  structure 
which  gives  Bulwer's  thought  so  fre- 
quently that  aphoristic  form  of  which 
we  have  spoken; — a  form  requiring  in 
prose  that  power  which  Voltaire  says 
distinguishes  the  great  poet,—"  Get  art 
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d^embeU^  par  la  diction  ce  que  pemerU,  et 
ee  MenterU  Urns  Us  hommesJ' 

The  aphoristio  gems  of  tboagbt  which 
sparkle  on  almost  every  page  give  that 
peculiar  racwess  to  Bulwer  for  which  he 
is  justly  celebrated.  His  bon  mats  if  col- 
lected would  form  quite  a  respectable 
volume,  which,  decorated  with  the  title, 
'^Bulwer's  Aphorism,''  or  "Bon  Mots 
from  Bulwer,"  could  not  fail  to  fit  the 
popular  mouth,  and  pass  into  proverbs. 
What  lover  can  forget,  "  Ask  early,  ask 
qflen  P'  We  have  marked  them  on  every 
page  of  the  work  before  us.  "  Without 
the  link  of  poetry,  love  is  but  a  common- 
place sentiment ;"  "  Architects  can  build 
ft  palace— can  they  build  a  home?" 
"  life  without  hope  is  either  very  short, 
or  very,  very  long;"  "Great  men  are 
their  own  ancestors — why  not  sometimes 
fair  women  ?"  "  Pride  is  a  garment  all 
stiff  brocade  outside,  all  grating  sack- 
cloth on  the  side  next  to  the  skin ;"  and 
so  we  might  go  on  for  pages  without 
difficulty.  We  like  this  condensed  phi- 
losophy; after  reading  him  these  sen- 
tences recur  to  us  constantly,  and  we 
lift  them  from  the  context  seasonably 
and  convenientiy  for  application. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  in  his 
philosophy  as  a  man  of  society  that  Bul- 
wer chiefly  commends  himself.  The  re- 
lations between  the  sexes — a  theme  in 
itself  inexhaustible— seem  to  have  been 
vrith  him  a  matter  of  deep  study  and 
profound  observation  ;  and  we  can  read- 
ily conceive  that  many  an  observation  on 
this  subject,  now  given  to  permanency  in 
the  book  before  us,  must  have  had  birth 
in  the  excitement  of  a  ball-room  or 
crowded  parlour.  To  take  an  illustra- 
tion, rather  at  random — such  a  one  as 
we  can  just  now  lay  our  hands  upon — 
hear  him  on  celibacy: 

*'  Moreover,  man  is  like  a  napkin,  the 
more  neatly  the  housewife  doubles  him 
the  more  carefully  she  lays  him  on  the 
shelf.  Neither  can  a  man  know  how 
often  he  may  be  doubled.  Not  only  his 
own  wife  folds  him  in  two,  but  every 
child  quarters  him  into  a  new  double, 
till  what  was  a  wide  and  handsome  sub- 
stance, large  enough  for  anything  in 
reason,  dwindles  into  a  pitiful  square 


that  will  not  cover  one  platter— all  puck- 
ers and  creases — smaller  and  smaller 
vrith  every  double— with  every  doable  a 
new  crease.  Then,  my  friend,  comes 
the  washing  bill!  and  besides  all  the 
hurts  one  receives  in  the  mangle,  con- 
sider the  hourly  wear  and  tear  of  the 
linen-press !  In  short,  Shakspeare  vindi- 
cates the  single  life,  and  depicts  the 
double  in  the  famous  line— which  b  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  allegorical  of  mar- 
riage: 

*  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.* 

Besides,  no  single  man  can  be  fairly 
called  poor.  What  double  man  can  with 
certainty  be  called  rich  7  A  single  man 
can  lodge  in  a  garret,  and  dine  on  a  her- 
ring ;  nobody  knows,  nobody  cares.  Let 
him  marry,  and  he  invites  the  world  to 
witness  where  he  lodges,  and  how  he 
dines.  The  first  necessary  a  wife  de- 
mands is  the  most  ruinous,  the  most  in- 
definite superfluity;  it  is  gentility  ac- 
cording to  what  her  neighbours  call 
genteel.  Gentility  commences  with  the 
honeymoon ;  it  is  its  shadow,  and  length- 
ens as  the  moon  declines." 

Take  again  the  head  of  Chap.  lY., 
Book  VIII.,  and  observe  how  a  half- 
pleasant,  half-painful  sentiment  spark- 
ling with  originality,  is  thrown  oat : 

"A  woman  too  often  reasons  from 
her  heart — hence  two-thirds  of  her  mis- 
takes and  troubles.  A  man  of  genius, 
too,  often  reasons  from  his  heart — hence, 
also,  two-thirds  of  his  troubles  and  mis- 
takes. Wherefore  between  woman  and 
genius  there  is  a  sympathetic  affinity ; 
each  has  some  intuitive  comprehension 
of  the  secrets  of  the  other,  and  the  more 
feminine  the  woman,  the  more  exquisite 
the  genius,  the  more  subUe  the  intelli- 
gence between  the  two.  But  note  well 
that  this  tacit  understanding  becomes 
obscured  if  human  love  pass  across  its 
relations.  Shakspeare  interprets  aright 
the  most  intricate  riddles  in  woman.  A 
woman  was  the  first  to  interpret  aright 
the  art  that  is  latent  in  Shakspeare. 
But  did  Anne  Hathaway  and  Shakspeare 
understand  each  other  7" 

These  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
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class  of  his  observations  of  which  we  in  society, 
have  been  speaking, — those  derived  from  more  in  ill 
a  stady  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes     observation, 


class  of  his  observations  of  which  we     in  society.    We  cannot   stop  to  quote 
have  been  speaking, — those  derived  from      more  in  illustration  of  deeper  topics  of 


REPLY. 

Tou  bid  me  **  strike  the  burning  lyre," 

And  breathe  the  glowing  strain, 
That  in  my  father's  halls  may  wake 

The  soul  of  song  again ; 
Tou  say  that  I  have  Sappho's  power 

To  soothe,  and  dharm,  and  thrill, 
That  I  may  hold  the  souls  of  men 

Entranced  at  my  will ; 
Tou  bid  me  tread  the  path  of  fame 
To  win  a  high,  immortal  name! 

Alas!  alas!  sweet  Poet-friend, 

*Tis  vain  to  say  "be  strong," 
My  hand  is  weak,  and  in  my  heart 

There  is  no  voice  of  song. 
Within  my  father's  dear  old  halls 

A  stranger  ruleth  now. 
And   no   one   there  would  joy  to  see 

Fame's  wreath  upon  my  brow. 
Not  one  is  ihtrt  to  hltMt  my  name, 
And  what  care  I  for  noisy  fame ! 

E'en  had  you  judged  my  skill  aright; 

Were  Sappho's  genius  mine — 
Were  every  word  that  I  might  breathe 

Deemed  by  all  earth  divine; 
Had  I  the  pow'r  to  sing  such  songs 

As  never  mortal  sung ; 
Were  at  my  feet  the  proudest  gifts 

Of  fame's  high  temple  flung, 
I'd  turn  me  from  the  dazzling  scene 
And  weep  to  be  as  I  have  been! 

I  bless  the  hour  your  gifted  mind 

Sweet  song-wreath  wove  for  me; 
Proud  am  I  that  my  soul  may  claim 

A  Poet's  sympathy. 
Oh!  were  it  not  for  beams  like  this 

Life's  path  were  dark  indeed, — 
Thank  God!    He  knoweth  all  our  wants, 

And  giveth  as  we  need ! 
Thank  God !  however  dark  the  night, 
Hw  stars  o'erreach  the  way  of  right. 

Mabbl. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Paris  conferred,  in  a  for- 
mal manner,  the  epithet  of  Great  on  the 
king  thej  delighted  to  honour.  But  the 
mayors  and  aldermen  of  towns  are  not 
the  bestowers  of  fame.  History  has  not 
ratified  the  Utle,  and  we  may  in  a  very 
short  time  be  able  to  see  the  reason.  To 
be  great,  a  man  must  be  generous  and 
just;  he  must  be  unselfish,  and  have 
trust  in  other  men.  Alexander  is  called 
the  Great,  because  the  heroic  and  lova- 
ble portions  of  his  character  compensated 
for  the  darker  parts.  Frederick  the  Se- 
cond of  Prussia  has  been  called  the 
Gbeat,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly little  Fredericks  by  whom  he 
was  preceded  and  followed ;  but  nothing 
bat  the  grossest  flattery  could  affix  a 
name  indicatiye  of  the  virtues  of  patri- 
otism and  noble  thoughts  on  the  tyranni- 
cal and  inflated  potentate  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  sentiments  of 
his  subjects,  however,  are  not  much  more 
elevated  than  his  own.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  independent  reign,  at 
the  deach  of  Masarin,  the  poet  Racine 
dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  *'  Alex- 
ander," and  held  forth  the  Macedonian 
destroyer  of  Persia  as  a  proper  model 
for  a  Christian  king  in  the  year  166^, 
"  inasmuch  as  it  needed  only  a  little  ef- 
fort to  make  him  redoubtable  to  all  Eu- 
rope. I  foresee,'^  he  adds,  "that  your 
majesty  will  cover  yourself  with  fresh 
glories,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  com- 
plete the  resemblance  to  your  illustrious 
prototype,  and  add  the  title  of  Conqueror 
to  that  of  the  wisest  monarch  in  the 
world.'' 

The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end 
for  awhile  to  this  career  of  wisdom  and 
conquest.  Bat  no  sooner  were  the 
swords  of  the  belligerents  sheathed,  and 
the  bills  of  their  previous  expenditures 
examined,  than  the  various  principalities 
and  powers  were  astonished  to  perceive 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch. 
He  doubled  his  fleet,  he  laid  the  founda- 


tions of  the  works  at  Cherbourg,  which 
were  only  finished  in  1858  ;  he  kept  his 
army  on  its  full  establishment ;  he  fab- 
ricated arms  and  accoutrements  ju  if  he 
were  ii^the  midst  of  a  dreadful  war;  and 
having  a  hundred  ships  in  his  harboars, 
sixty  thousand  sailors  in  his  pay,  a  line 
of  strongly  armed  fortresses  on  the  fron- 
tier of  his  rule,  and  a  vast  array  of  sol- 
diers cantoned  throughout  the  land,  he 
commenced  the  trade  of  spoiler  on  a  vezy 
considerable  scale,  and  seised  several 
towns  belonging  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours without  giving  them  any  notice  of 
his  design.  The  strong  town  of  Stra»> 
burg,  barrier  and  capital  of  Alsace, 
which  ootered  the  Rhine,  and  opened  a 
passage  into  Germany  by  a  commodious 
bridge,  was  pounced  upon  in  profound 
peace,  and  then  fortified  by  Yaoban  and 
victualled  by  Louvois,  so  as  to  place  it 
beyond  any  probability  of  recapture. 
He  demanded  Alost  in  Flanders  from 
the  Emperor,  on  the  sole  ground  that  he 
wished  to  have  it ;  and  bought  the  town 
of  Casal  near  Milan  of  its  possessor  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  very  much 
in  want  of  funds.  The  neighbouring 
nations  looked  on  with  awe.  Singly, 
there  was  no  chance  for  any  of  them, 
and  the  overwhelming  master  of  such 
forces  would  give  them  no  time  to  unite. 
Louis,  indeed,  owed  as  much  to  the 
insufficiency  of  his  rivals  as  to  his 
own  self-will  in  the  position  he  had 
assumed.  England  we  need  not  speak 
of,  for  it  was  under  the  degrading  influ- 
ence of  the  Stuarts ;  Spain  was  sinking 
beyond  hope  in  the  apathy  of  exhaastion ; 
Germany  was  tormented  with  internal 
struggles  and  the  terror  of  a  Turkish  in- 
vasion. There  was  but  one  man  of  the 
time  competent  to  the  task  of  curbing 
the  excesses  of  the  great  king,  but  he 
was  only  the  hereditary  prince  and  elec- 
tive governor  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  States,  and  had  nothing  for  some 
years  but  the  glory  of  devising  noble 
plans  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  with- 


*  From  White's  History  of  France. 
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oat  materials,  in  men  or  money,  to  carry 
them  into  effect  This  was  William  of 
Orange,  who  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  since  he  could  not  obtain  Louis's 
friendship,  he  was  determined  to  con- 
quer his  esteem.  Fine  speeches,  how- 
erer,  had  become  so  much  the  fashion  at 
this  time,  that  they  were  attributed  to 
everybody;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
as  to  beliere  that  William  either  valued 
the  friendship  of  the  devastator  of  his 
country,  or  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
■apposing  that  a  defence  of  popular  free- 
dom could  acquire  the  despot's  esteem. 
To  give  still  further  notice  to  his  neigh- 
bours of  the  hopelessness  of  opposition, 
and  keep  up  the  military  enthusiasm  of 
his  subjects,  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
against  Algiers,  with  mortars  for  the 
discharge  of  bomb-shells — a  new  inven- 
tion, which  was  expected  to  alter  the 
whole  art  of  maritime  war,  as  it  gave  an 
equality  of  force  to  an  attacking  fleet 
against  stone  batteries  on  land.  The 
bombardment  was  successful,  but  at  so 
prodigious  an  expense  that  the  Dey  is  re- 
ported to  have  offered  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  himself  if  Louis  would  send  him 
one-half  of  what  the  expedition  had 
cost. 

In  three  years  after  this,  the  Corsairs 
were  again  visited  by  the  gunboats  and 
mortars  of  the  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian  cause.  The  captives  were  given  up 
to  the  French  admiral,  but  as  the  Eng- 
lish who  happened  to  be  among  the 
■laves  had  the  stubborn  stupidity  to  say 
that  the  Dey  delivered  them  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  King  of  England,  the 
victorious  Frenchman  put  them  all  ashore 
again,  assuring  them  that  the  submission 
of  the  barbarians  was  made  entirely  to 
the  flag  of  Louis  the  Great — a  trait  which, 
to  the  perverted  taste  of  Voltaire  him- 
self, appears  characteristic  not  more  of 
English  pride  than  of  the  respect  paid  to 
the  French  king.  This  dignified  ruler 
took  credit  to  himself  for  abstaining  from 
the  basest  of  crimes.  There  was  a  vast 
quantity  of  self-laudation  when  he  re- 
frained for  a  whole  year,  in  a  time  of 
perfect  peace,  from  warlike  operations 
against  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  that 
time  driven  from,  Vienna  by  the  Turks, 


two  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  only 
saved  his  capital,  and  probably  the  re- 
mainder of  his  States,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  heroic  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Po* 
land.  A  gentleman  might  as  well  take 
credit  to  himself  for  not  running  off  with 
his  friend's  watch  when  he  is  attack- 
ed by  highwaymen,  and  busied  in  the 
protection  of  his  purse  and  life.  It  was 
not  discovered  for  some  time  after,  that 
the  gentleman  on  this  occasion  from  the 
first  had  been  in  alliance  with  the 
thieves.  But  the  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering of  the  world  were  tried  by  still 
greater  pretentions.  The  grand  old  re- 
public ,  of  Genoa  was  so  humbled  that 
she  sent  her  Doge  to  implore  freedom  in 
Paris.  The  other  kings  had  yielded  all 
his  demands.  It  was  only  left  to  show 
his  superiority  to  the  superior  of  all 
crowned  heads,  and  take  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Pope.  The  ambassadors  resi- 
dent in  Rome  had  agreed  to  surrender  a 
certain  privilege  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed, no  body  could  say  how,  of  exempt- 
ing all  the  persons  who  livod  in  their 
palaces,  or  even  in  their  quarters,  from 
payment  of  the  dues  charged  on  impor- 
tation at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Louis 
was  requested  to  follow  this  example- 
He  answered  haughtily  it  was  for  him  to 
set  an  example,  not  to  follow  it;  and 
maintained  the  right  of  his  representa- 
tives, though  it  interfered  very  material- 
ly with  the  police  regulations  and  the 
revenue  of  the  town.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy which  looked  a  great  deal  more 
like  an  attempt  at  conquest  than  a  visit 
of  peaceful  friendship.  The  minister 
was  attended  at  his  official  entrance  by 
a  thousand  men  fully  armed,  and  took 
possession  of  his  house  as  if  it  had  been 
a  citadel.  He  then  placed  sentinels 
round  it,  and  seized  a  neighbouring 
church,  which  he  turned  into  a  military 
post.  The  high  days  of  the  Papacy  had 
passed  away,  or  an  insult  like  this  would 
have  armed  all  Christendom  in  its  de- 
fence. All  that  the  Pope  could  do  was 
to  excommunicate  the  ambassador,  but 
the  Marquis  de  Lavardin  only  laughed 
at  the  harmless  ceremony,  which  three 
hundred  years  before  would  have  brought 
his  master  to  the  footstool  of  St.  Peter. 
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Having  thus  ftitained  the  pinnaole  of 
earthly  glory  by  the  personal  abasement 
of  the  loftiest  dignitary  of  his  religion, 
he  determined  to  show  that  it  was  from 
no  leaning  to  the  Protestant  doctrines 
that  he  thus  humiliated  the  Oatholio 
chief.  In  the  same  year  that  he  insulted 
the  princely  and  pontifical  dignity  of  the 
helpless  Innocent  the  Elerenth,  he  sign- 
ed the  famous  **  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes."  In  1598,  the  generous  and 
sagacious  Henry  the  Fourth  had  secured 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom 
by  tiie  Settlement  of  religious  disputes 
contained  in  the  "  Edict"  he  issued  on 
dianging  his  faith.  Three  generations 
of  Frenchmen  had  grown  up  under  this 
Christian  comprehension,  and  had  lost 
the  asperity  of  polemic  differences  in  the 
ennobling  sentiments  of  their  common 
duties.  Sully  and  hb  Huguenot  contem- 
poraries had  accepted  their  position  as  a 
tolerated  and  protected  minority,  and 
had  performed  their  services  to  the  State 
without  reference  to  creed  or  communion. 
Louis  himself  was  the  "first  who  intro- 
duced a  distinction  in  the  selection  of 
his  servants.  Turenne,  Schomberg,  and 
Du  Quesne,  though  of  the  proscribed 
persuasion,  had  been  found  indispensa- 
ble, and  were  unwillingly  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  their  talents. 
Turenne,  indeed,  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Bossuet,  and  rose  into  uncloud- 
ed favour  with  the  king  by  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Catholic  ftuth ;  but  the  others 
were  more  stubborn  or  less  enlightened, 
and  suffered  with  the  common  herd  un- 
der the  great  calamity  that  now  fell  upon 
the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
Du  Quesne  was  excepted  by  name,  but 
died  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  the 
indulgence,  Sohomberg  joined  the  great 
stream  of  exiles  who  were  driven  into 
foreign  lands  by  the  savage  and  impolitic 
principles  that  had  actuated  the  king. 
There  was  to  be  no  toleration  for  dissent 
The  Huguenots  were  to  disappear  from 
the  land  they  polluted  with  their  pres- 
ence, either  by  conformity  to  the  Roman 
Church  or  banishment  from  their  homes. 
What  sufferings  were  included  under 
that  dreadful  word,  we  can  scarcely  im- 
agine now,  for  the  hospitable  shores  of 


America  are  open  to  us,  and  the  new  re- 
gions of  Australia  invite  us  with  out- 
stretched arms.  But  the  Frenchman 
was  driven  from  his  shop  in  the  town 
and  his  country  farm ;  from  his  cottage 
on  the  Seine,  or  his  mann&ctory  on  the 
Rhone;  his  fortunes  were  ruined,  his 
friendships  and  associations  broken  off; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  poured  across 
the  ungrateful  borders,  harbouring  an 
enmity  to  their  country,  which  found, 
indeed,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  outiet 
for  itself  in  open  war,  but  took  a  far 
surer  revenge  on  their  hypocritical  and 
bigoted  oppressors,  by  carrying  their 
arts,  their  talents,  and  industry  into 
other  and  hostile  lands.  The  looms  of 
depopulated  Lyons  hummed  strains  of 
vengeance  in  the  now  crowded  work- 
shops of  Norwich ;  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden  itself,  received  accessions 
of  skilled  and  earnest  workmen,  who 
spread  refinement  and  taste  among  the 
artisans  of  those  simple  countries,  and 
enabled  them  to  compete  with  the  French 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Yet  the 
agony  must  be  great  to  leave  the  scenes 
of  one's  youth  and  manhood,  for  even 
an  assured  provbion  under  other  skies ; 
and  on  this  occasion  grey-luured  fothers 
and  prattiing  children,  strong-armed 
men  and  women  in  the  bloom  of  beauty, 
were  driven  forth,  with  no  home  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  exposed  to  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  friendlessness  and  want, 

Louis  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  his  hands 
when  he  saw  the  emptied  villages,  and 
felt  that  Ood  was  worshipped  with  no 
heterodox  ceremonial  from  Calais  to 
Marseilles.  To  this  great  act  of  reli- 
gious fervour  he  was  impelled  by  two 
considerations.  One  was,^  that  he  had 
conveyed  his  affections  to  a  cold  narrow- 
hearted  woman,  of  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
who  had  been  oompanion  and  successor 
of  his  former  favourite,  Madame  de  Men* 
tespan,  snd  was  resolved  to  make  up  for 
the  sins  of  her  youth  by  rigid  propriety 
in  her  old  age.  This  was  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  a  succeesfril  adventuress,  who 
had  earned  her  first  maintenance  by 
giving  her  hand  to  a  deformed  buf- 
foon of  the  name  of  Soarron,  and  achieve 
ed  the  highest  of  royal  dignities  by  a 
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piiTAte  marriage  with  Louis  the  Foar- 
teenth.     The  other   oonsideration  was, 
that  an  ayowed  and  onflinchiDg  adyooate 
of  Popish  doctrines  was  npw  seated  on 
the  English  throne,  and  gave  whatever 
inflaence  could  be  derived  from  the  co- 
operation of  James  the  Second  to  any 
step  which  could  be  taken  to  injure  the 
Protestant  cause.    But  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  James  were  equally  disappoint- 
ed in  the  result  of  the  Revocation.    The 
few  recollections  of  liberty  and  self-re- 
spect still  remidning  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French,  were  turned  to  gall  by  the  treat- 
ment of  their  fellow  subjects.    The  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  court  was  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  so  many  thou- 
sand expatriated  Frenchmen,  who  show- 
ed in  their  own  persons  the  result  of 
Romish  supremacy.   Never  had  the  whole 
of  Europe  been  nearer  the  loss  of  freedom 
than  at  this  time.    The  North  hod  for- 
gotten its  ancient  glories,  and  erected 
despotic    thrones   in    the    Scandinavian 
kingdoms.    Except  in  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  there  was  no  approach  to  rep- 
resentative or  liberal  government.   James 
fought  with  all  his  power  to  make  bis 
domains  no  exception  to  the  universality 
of  absolute  rule,  and  pursued  his  schemes 
with  so  little  judgment  that  a  far  more 
quiescent   people  than  the  descendants 
of  the   lords  of   Runnymede,  and  the 
gentlemen    of    the    Petition    of  Right, 
would    have   been  moved  to  rebellion. 
Rebellion,  indeed,  is  scarcely  a  fitting 
word  for  the  resolution  which  a  great 
and  outraged  nation  took  to  dismiss  so 
disgraceful  and  contemptible  an  oppres- 
sor.   A  rebellion  is  a  rising  up  against 
established  power ;  but  this  was  a  deter- 
mination to  abolish  a  newly-founded  sys- 
tem of  cruelty  and  weakness,  which  was 
in  fact  itself  a  rebellion  against  a  na- 
tion's rights. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  watched 
the  gradual  rise  of  English  discontent. 
His  vnfe  was  daughter  of  the  infatuated 
king,  and  he  himself  was  nephew. 
When  the  nation's  patience  at  last  gave 
way,  the  Prince  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Devon  with  a  powerful  fleet,  which 
had  been  gathered  without  ostentation  or 


notice  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  land- 
ed with  a  few  thousand  soldiers  at  Tor- 
bay.  Before  Louis  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise  at  the  audacity  of  so 
small  a  potentate  as  the  Stadtholder  of 
the  Provences  invading  a  great  kingdom 
in  alliance  with  himself,  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  fugitive  Stuart,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  expedition  of  the  Prince 
was  not  considered  by  the  British  people 
as  an  invasion,  but  a  deliverance.  He 
felt  it,  however,  an  increase  of  his  dig- 
nity that  he  had  a  crowned  head  in  his 
wages.  He  established  the  unlucky  ex- 
ile, therefore,  in  St.  Oermains,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  the  ceremony  befitting  a 
sovereign  of  England,  and  a  dependant 
of  his  own. 

But  these  stage  antics  at  St.  Germains 
were  received  with  very  little  favour  at 
St.  James's,  or  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  British  nation  had  declared 
that  James  the  Second  was  no  longer  its 
king.  Louis  made  equally  solemn  de- 
claration that  he  was;  and  issue  was 
joined  on  this  great  question,  where  the 
pleadings  were  carried  on  with  fleets  and 
armies.  James  made  his  appearance  in 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  some  French 
troops  and  made  his  disappearance  at 
the  Boyne,  pursued  by  the  French  re- 
fugees. Schomberg  was  at  their  head, 
and  when  the  uniforms  of  Louis's  con- 
tingent were  seen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  be- 
hold your  persecutors,"  and  the  Hugue- 
not cry  was  again  heard  as  they  charged 
upon  their  foes.  The  question  was  defin« 
itively  settled,  as  regarded  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  throne,  by  the  flight 
of  the  dispossessed  and  dastardly  claim- 
ant; but  the  other  matters  in  dispute, 
which  had  been  cherished  on  both  sides, 
between  Louis  and  William,  were  now 
to  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms.  ''  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  af- 
ter them,"  and  England  felt  for  some 
time  the  inefficiency  or  dishonesty  of  her 
former  king.  Charles,  his  jovial  brother, 
had  wasted  in  revelry  the  money  devoted 
to  the  defences  of  the  country.  James 
had  turned  into  polemic  channels  the 
sums  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet.    Failing  in  his  great  effort  of  for- 
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ing  the  nation  to  embrace  the  Romish 
faith,  he  succeeded  in  stripping  it  of  its 
natural  bulwarks,  and  the  harbours  were 
either  empty  or  thinly  occupied  by  rot- 
ting Bhips  and  ill-paid  crews.  Tourville, 
the  French  admiral,  was  accordingly 
mler  of  the  sea.  lie  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  squadron  off  Dieppe,  and 
reigned  supreme  in  the  channel  for 
nearly  two  years.  Louis,  availing  him- 
self of  this  circumstance  made  one  more 
attempt  to  establish  his  puppet  on  the 
English  throne.  Fleets  from  the  other 
harbours  were  collected  at  Brest,  and 
an  army  was  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cherbourg.  When  all  prepara- 
tions were  made,  the  great  expedition 
put  to  sea ;  but  William  had  wasted  the 
supplies  neither  on  suppers  at  Whitehall 
nor  missionary  labours  among  the  cler- 
gy, and  presented  a  rampart  of  a  hun- 
dred vessels  of  war,  that  bore  gallantly 
down  on  the  fleet  of  Tuurville,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  naval  energy  of  France  by 
the  tremendous  overthrow  of  La  Hogue. 
James  is  reported  by  his  apologists  to 
have  witnessed  the  engagement  from  a 
safe  position  on  shore,  and  to  have  said, 
"See  how  my  brave  English  fight  I*' 
But  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter. It  is  much  more  certainly  known 
that  he  volunteered  to  serve  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  but  probably  with  the 
hope  of  having  his  offer  refused. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  tried  to  im- 
pose a  monarch  on  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, for  the  gratification  of  his  pride,  the 
French  king  was  carrying  on  a  war  on 
the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  a 
neighbouring  country  for  himself.  His 
first  campaign  had  been  as  brilliant  as 
usual :  Luxemburg  defeated  the  confed- 
erates (the  Imperialists,  English  and 
Hollanders)  at  Fleurus.  The  Savoyard 
was  defeated  with  still  easier  glory  by 
Catinat  at  Stafarde,  near  Saluces;  and 
Piedmont  was  overrun  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  1691,  the  town  of  Mens  was 
captured  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
liege  mercilessly  bombarded  after  its  re- 
sistance had  ceased.  In  the  following 
year  Namnr  was  taken  in  the  presence 
of  Louis,  who  assumed  the  nominal  com- 


mand, and  in  the  face  of  William  and  a 
powerful  army.  Leaving  bis  conquest 
to  be  strengthened  by  Yauban,  Luxem- 
burg  obtained  another  victory  over  the 
English  king  at  Steinkirk.  This  battle 
is  one  of  those  of  which  the  circumstan- 
ces make  it  memorable  in  spite  of  its 
merely  temporary  results.  William  bad 
detected  a  spy  of  Luxemburg  in  the 
camp.  He  made  him  write  a  false  re- 
port to  his  employer,  which  would  pat 
him  off  his  guard,  and  closed  in  upon 
the  French  army  before  it  could  recover 
from  its  surprise.  But  there  was  a  great 
number  of  young  nobles  studying  the 
art  of  war  or  of  victory  (for  they  seemed 
the  "Same  thing)  under  the  Marshal  Lux- 
emburg. Princes  of  the  blood,  descend- 
ants of  the  Great  Cond6,  great-grandsons 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  nephews  of 
Turenne — these  and  others  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  regiments, 
and  bore  up  against  the  attack,  till  Lux- 
emburg arranged  his  lines.  The  fight 
was  the  most  critical  of  the  war,  and 
ended  in  a  triumph  of  the  French.  But 
the  danger  had  been  great,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  whole  nation  gathered 
round  the  gny  young  cavaliers  who  had 
saved  the  reputation  of  its  arms.  They 
were  met  by  crowds  outside  the  towns  as 
they  returned  to  the  capital.  Flowers, 
crowns,  and  speeches  were  poured  upon 
them  all  the  way;  and  fashion  completed 
their  reward  by  inventing  absurd  pieces 
of  dress  in  the  shape  of  lace  neckcloths 
and  calling  them  Steinkirks.  There 
were  Steinkirk  watch-chains,  Steinkirk 
seals,  Steinkirk  bracelets,  of  which  the 
names  still  remain,  though  the  origin  of 
them  is  forgotten.  But  this  campaign 
of  1693  was  famous  for  the  bloodiest 
engagement  of  those  times.  At  Ner- 
winde,  William  was  nearly  surprised,  as 
Luxemburg  had  been  at  Steinkirk.  He 
had  only  time  to  entrench  himself  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  com- 
bat began.  It  was  fought  with  far  more 
bitterness  than  is  usual  in  civilized  war, 
for  the  exiles  of  France,  the  sufferers 
by  the  Revocation,  were  again  placed 
face  to  face  with  their  oppressors,  and 
religious  fury  was  mingled  with  their 
military  courage.    Twenty  thousand  men 
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were  leffc  dead  upon  the  field;  the  wound- 
ed filled  the  tillngee  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  There  wa8  great  glory  ob- 
tained by  the  French  conquerors  on  this 
terrible  day,  but  the  glory  of  the  van- 
quished Hollanders  was  no  less.  Wil- 
liam was  one  of  the  men  who  rise  with 
the  necessities  of  their  position.  Almost 
always  defeated,  a  )d  never  depressed — 
enabled,  by  some  indomitable  energy  of 
his  own  mind,  to  resist  a  triumphant  ad- 
vance with  the  remnants  of  a  scatter- 
ed army — it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
bis  military  fame  would  have  been  in- 
creased, in  the  opinion  of  qualified 
judges,  by  a  series  of  successes. 

The  French  began  to  tire  of  useless 
fame;  a  victory  never  put  them  an  inch 
nearer  the  object  of  their  wishes.  Wil- 
liam would  not  yield  them  a  foot  of 
ground ;  and  England  began  to  tiike  an 
interest  in  the  struggle,  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  rather  an  unconcerned 
spectator  than  a  sharer.  The  national 
spirit  uf  fair  play  was  roused  up  to  see 
the  only  champion  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom overwhelmed  by  superior  forces.  A 
diversion  was  made  in  his  favour  on  the 
real  battle-field  of  English  fame:  vast 
fleets  were  fitted  out,  and  traversed  the 
sea  in  all  directions.  Calais,  and  Havre, 
and  Dunkirk  were  bombarded,  and  Diep- 
pe nearly  reduced  to  ashes.  AVilliam 
gained  fresh  vigour  on  land  from  the 
triumphs  of  the  navy,  and  from  other 
quarters  clouds  at  the  same  moment  came 
over  the  French  cause.  Luxemburg  died, 
and  left  no  successor  worthy  of  his  post. 
Loavois.  a  still  heavier  bereavement,  had 
left  his  country  without  a  competent  ad- 
ministrator of  its  military  force ;  a  fiimine 
fell  upon  the  land;  the  vigorous  youth 
of  the  provinces  was  utterly  exhausted ; 
money  it  was  impossible  to  raise;  and 
Louip,  with  the  joy-bells  for  victories 
sounding  in  his  ears,  knew  that  the  end 
was  come.  He  appeared  no  more  with 
his  armies  in  the  field,  but  became  more 
stricB^D  religious  ceremonial  and  in  de- 
Totion  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Wil- 
liam pushed  forward,  with  unaccustomed 
hope;  he  besieged  and  took  Namur,  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  a  numerous 
garrison,  and  the  threatening  position  of 
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a  covering  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.     By  this  wonderful  achievement  he 
raised  the  common  estimation  of  his  mil- 
itary skill  and  reputation ;  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  of  his  continental 
deeds  was  gilded  by  the  glory  of  success. 
News  at  the  same  time  came  frowning 
over  the  sea  that  the  only  French  settle- 
ment in  Hindostan,  Pondicherry,  which 
the  great  Colbert  had  planted  as  the  step- 
ping-stone to  great  commercial  results, 
was  seized  on  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  the 
best  of  the  French  islands,  St.  Domingo, 
was  wasted  and  ravaged  by  the  English. 
Reprisals  were  attempted  against  these 
maritime  powers,  but  no  longer  by  the 
regular  navy  of  France.    It  is  an  evident 
sign  of  national  weakness  when  the  suf- 
ferings and  losses  of  a  country  are  re- 
venged by  private  hands.    There  were 
privateers  from    St.   Malo,   like  Duguy 
Trouin,  and  corsairs  like  Jean  Barte,  who 
fitted  out  vessels  and  insulted  the  un- 
armed shores  of  Jamaica,  and  even  made 
a  dash  on  the  treasures  of  Carthagena. 
But  these  desultory  efforts  had  no  effect 
upon  the  war.     When  we  consider  the 
condition  of  French  affairs  at  this  time — 
the  impoverishment  of  Louis's  finances, 
the  wretchedness  of  his  people,  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  fleets,  the  loss  of  his 
greatest  generals  and  wisest  counsellors— 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  his  turning 
a  longing  eye  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
peace.    But  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
— unless  we  take  into  consideration  the 
blinding  effects  of  his  former  pre-emi- 
nence— to  see  that  he  assumed  all  the  airs 
of  a  conqueror  using  his  power  with  tl^e 
most  generous  moderation,,  in  the  terms 
he  offered  to  Europe;     Europe  was  as 
anxious  for  repose  as  he  was,  because  she 
had  never  been  anxious  for  war.    The 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  therefore,  was  uni- 
versally hailed  with  joy.    It  gave  back 
all  the  Flemish  and  other  conquests  of 
the  French  ;  it  recognised  William  as  the 
true  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
it  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the 
frontier  towns,  on  which  so  much  science 
and    money   had    been   lavished;    and, 
/finally,  Europe  returned  to  the  position 
it  had  been  in  nine  years  before — ex- 
hausted now  of  men,  and  wealth,  and 
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happiDesB,  with  many  wide  tracts  of  land 
made  forever  incapable  of  cultiTation, 
and  many  flourishing  cities  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  cause  of  all  these 
woes  conveniently  forgot  everything  ex- 
cept that  he  was  the  first  who  proposed 
to  put  an  end  to  them  ;  and  the  salaried 
historians  and  slavish  poets  of  the  time 
sang  in  all  tongues  and  nations  the  praises 
of  the  magnificent  king  who  was  deaf  to 
the  call  of  ambition,  and  listened  only  to 
the  sweet  voice  of  pity  and  compassion. 
His  people,  however,  were  too  much 
depressed  to  give  way  to  rejoicings  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  sacrifices  had 
been  so  heavy  that  they  destroyed  the 
elasticity  of  the  nation's  resources  as  well 
as  ef  its  animal  spirits.  The  Frenchmnn 
became  less  mercurial  and  more  thought- 
ful than  he  had  been  before;  and  the 
king,  whether  from  advancing  years  or 
the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  curtailed 
the  costly  spkndour  of  his  domestic 
eircle,  which  perhaps  had  hidden  from 
him  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects  in 
the  glare  of  his  attendants'  prosperity. 
He  sank  more  nnd  more  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  as 
he  could  no  longer  give  the  law  to  sub- 
ject Europe,  he  imdemnified  himself  with 
the  most  rigid  government  of  his  court 
and  family.  His  habits  were  fixed  with 
the  regularity  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
and  were  looked  up  to  with  the  same  ad- 
miration by  the  smart  astronomers  of  the 
bed  chamber  and  audience  hall.  If  there 
were  injured  cities  in  the  Low  Countries, 
or  impoverished  farms  upon  the  Rhine, 
their  hatred  might  have  been  appeased  if 
they  had  known  the  degrading  miseries 
of  their  destroyer's  private  life.  Sum- 
moned at  a  certain  hour  from  his  morn- 
ing sleep — dressed — dressed  by  duke  and 
marquis — led  by  chamberlain  and  mar^ 
ahal,  and  surrounded  at  breakfast  by  lord 
and  lady — ^preceded,  attended,  followed 
by  some  hundreds  of  greedy  courtiers 
and  other  expectants  of  his  favour,  as  he 
passed  from  his  apartments  to  the  palace 
ohapel — waited  on  in  his  walks — watched 
in  all  his  actions — ^never  alone,  nerer 
natural — ^never  off  the  stage — ^the  poor 
old  man  was  as  great  a  prisoner  in  his 
golden  chains  as  any  cnlprit  in  the  gal- 


leys. He  knew  the  atmosphere  he  breatik- 
ed  in — of  false  praise,  secret  enmity, 
grovelling  meanness,  and  utter  depravity 
of  life — end  yet  could  breathe  no  other. 

The  msjestic  fabric  of  Versailles,  which 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Peace  of  Nime^ 
guen,  was  a  libel  on  the  Peaee  of  Rye- 
wick  ;  and  complaints  were  heard,  or  soe- 
pected,  against  the  magnificenoe  of  the 
royal  establishment  while  poverty  was 
eating  into  the  comfort  of  every  cottage 
in  the  land.  Louis  would  not  confeas  to 
himself  that  he  had  lived  too  long,  and 
that  he  was  the  survivor  of  a  state  of 
things  which  had  passed  away.  He  eUll 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  the  master  of 
Colbert  and  Louvuis,  and  Turenne  and 
Luxemburg;  and  turitod  his  eyes  to 
Spain,  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  the 
Netherlands,  forgetting  that  the  instni- 
ments  of  his  former  greatness  had  broken 
in  his  hands.  His  wife,  Maria  Theresa, 
had  long  been  dead  (1683) ;  and  now  her 
brother,  the  feeble  Charles  the  Second, 
was  about  to  follow.  Every  politician  in 
Christendom  was  on  the  alert  for  the  ex- 
pected event.  Maria  Theresa,  we  re- 
member, had  renounced  her  claim ;  her 
sister  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold ; 
and  though  the  ceremony  of  renunciatimi 
had  been  omitted  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
the  Emperor  had  forced  his  only  daugh- 
ter by  the  Spanish  princess  to  renounce 
all  the  rights  derivable  through  her 
mother  on  hor  betrothal  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  Of  this  Bavarian  marriage  there 
was  a  son.  All  parties,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  accession ;  and  Louis,  per- 
haps to  blind  the  eyes  of  England  and 
Holland  to  his  possible  proceedings,  en- 
tered into  a  secret  treaty  with  William 
and  the  United  Provinces  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  prise-money  of  a  captored 
town.  It  is  amusing  to  see  oar  wary 
constitutional  king,  and  the  wary  repab- 
lican  high  mightinesses  of  Holland,  giv- 
ing countries  here  and  oountries  tiiere, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  popu- 
lations, or  deigning  to  consult  them  as  to 
their  wishes  on  the  point.  France  was 
to  have  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily;  Austria  was  to  have  the  Afilaa- 
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ese;  and  the  joung  Prince  of  Bavaria  to 
have  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  American  colonies. 
But  the  young  Prince  of  Bavaria  died  in 
1700,  and  the  web  had  all  to  be  spun 
again.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, second  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  now 
to  have  the  share  of  the  late  Bavarian ; 
France  was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Lorraine ;  but  Louis,  who  was  fond  of  be- 
stowing kingdoms  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  generously  offered  to  give  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary 
duchy  and  territory  of  Nice.  When  this 
last  arrangement  was  concluded,  the  con- 
tracting parties  waited  patiently  for  the 
demise  of  Charles  of  Spain ;  but  Charles 
of  Spain  was  not  so  weak  as  he  had  been 
thought.  He  was  offended  at  this  shar- 
ing of  his  spoils  before  he  was  buried,  and 
wrote  a  will.  This  will  was  the  most 
important  document  of  the  time.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  realm.  Spain,  whatever  hap- 
pened, was  to  be  the  mistress  of  all  her 
subject  crowns;  she  was  to  have  Milan 
and  the  Sicilies,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Indies.  He  would  not  have  his 
country  a  dependency  of  France,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  heir  of  that  monarchy ; 
nor  of  the  Empire,  by  leaving  it  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Leopold  ;  nor  a  prey  to  in- 
testine division  or  foreign  war,  by  leav- 
ing it  in  fragments,  as  proposed  by  Wil- 
liam and  the  Provinces.  He  left  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin ;  failing  him,  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Berri;  failing  him,  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles;  and  failing  him,  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  let  each  of  the  com- 
petitors have  a  distinct  view  of  the  in- 
heritance; but  the  inheritance  was  to 
continue  whole  and  undivided.  The 
treaty  of  partition,  however,  was  still  in 
existence,  duly  signed  and  executed ;  and 
William  and  the  Provinces  waited  to  see 
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how  nobly  Louis  would  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions,  and  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  by  not  allowing  the 
greatest  monarchy  of  Christendom  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  either  a  French  or 
German  prince. 

Louis,  on  the  16th  November,  1700» 
got  up  and  dressed  himself  with  care. 
He  summoned  the  Marquis  of  Caste 
Rios,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  into  his 
presence,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  his 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  entered 
the  apartment  by  another  door.  ''Be- 
hold your  monarch  r'  he  exclaimed  to 
the  Spaniard,  who  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  young  man's  hand.  The 
great  doors  were  then  flung  wide,  and 
the  crowds  in  the  outer  gallery  came  for- 
ward to  eee  what  was  going  on.  The  old 
king  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  present  to  yoo 
the  King  of  Spain ;  his  birth  entitles  him 
to  the  crown ;  the  late  king  has  left  it  to 
him  by  will ;  the  nation  demands  him,— 
1  have  yielded  to  its  demand.  Sir,"  be 
added,  turning  to  the  King  of  Spain,  "  be 
a  good  Spaniard — that  is  now  your  first 
duty ;  your  next  is  to  remember  that  you 
are  a  born  Frenchman ;  the  Pyrenees  have 
disappeared  V  France  heard  the  declar- 
ation with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  which  found  expression  in  the 
cheers  and  applause  of  the  auditors  of 
this  speech.  To  lift  away  the  Pyrenees, 
she  felt,  would  exhaust  her  enfeebled 
strength ;  for  it  was  certain  that  England 
and  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  would  re- 
sist with  all  their  power  this  effort  to  re- 
move the  landmarks  set  up  by  nature 
herself.  And,  in  accordance  with  these 
sad  forebodings,  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion  began.  Thirteen  years  of  the  great- 
est sufferings  which  France  had  hitherto 
endured — of  defeat  in  the  field  and  dis- 
content at  home — were  the  terrible  pay- 
ment which  she  made  for  the  glory  her 
soyereign  had  arrogated  to  himself  of 
erefttiog  a  King  of  Spain. 
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THE  DYING   COMPOSER. 

Far  from  ray  native  Fatherland, 

The  summons  comes  for  me  to  die ;  • 

And  soon  beneath  a  foreign  strand, 

Forgotten  I  must  lie : 
Ah!  must  I  pass  so  soon  away, 

While  Lifers  first  dawning  hopes  are  bright? 
To  die — and  leave  no  memory, 
Nor  set  in  Music's  starry  sky 

A  coronet  of  light. 
Land  of  my  heart!  my  childhood's  home! 

Shall  I  not  visit  thee  once  more; 
'   And  midst  thy  haunts  remembered  roam, 

Ere  my  short  life  be  o'er? 
Again  I'll  see  the  sunshine  stream 

Thy  snpwy  hills  with  light; 
Crowning  their  heights  with  rosy  gleam, 
Which  deepens  into  crimson  beam, 

Or  purple  shades  at  night. 
Once  more  I'll  watch  the  rushing  Rliine 

Among  thy  banks  of  flowers. 
Its  blue  and  smiling  waters  twine,  ^ 

Through  Summer's  golden  hours. — 
Alas!  't  is  but  an  idle  dreiim 

Of  happiness  too  bright; 
Whose  very  loveliness  would  seem 

To  darken  my  sad  night.  * 

A  vision  still  more  purely  sweet. 

Has  thrilled  my  soul  again ; 
And  bade  its  failing  pulses  beat 

With  joy,  too  nearly  pain. 
Methought  I  heard  my  Mother's  voice 

Fall  gently  on  mine  ear, 
Bidding  my  fainting  heart  -rejoice. 

For  Rest — sweet  Rest  was  near : 
I  dreamed  I  felt  her  loving  kiss 

Press'd  softly  on  my  burning  brow; 
|t  waken'd  such  a  thrill  of  bliss, 

As  seems  but  fancy  now. 
Too  soon  those  airy  dreams  are  fled ; 

Above  my  dust  no  eyes  shall  weep, 
Only  the  winds  around  my  bed, 

Their  sobbing  music  sweep. 
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Alone  the  shadowy  path  I  tread, 

Alone  I  sink  beneath  Death's  wavej 
Soon  shall  I  rest  my  weary  head, 

Low  in  a  stranger's  grave. — 
Spirits  of  Harmony  I  O  keep 

Your  vigils  o*er  me  there: 
Touch  with  a  requiem  soft  and  deep, 
The  harp-strings  in  my  soul  that  sleep, 

Waken  their  echoes  here. 

Presence  of  Death!  I  feel  thee  nigh, 
My  quivering  pulse  and  glazing  eye. 

Warn  me  thine  hour  is  come — 
Sweet  tones  burst  round  me — Ah!  how  near, 
How  glorious,  on  my  raptured  ear 
Fall  solemn  harmonies — I  see 
Visions  of  brightness — Let  me  flee 

To  Song's  eternal  home ! 

May. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Adam  Bsde.  jS  Novel.  "By  Gkorge  Eliot. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859. 
(From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  street.) 

We  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  novel 
in  a  very  few  lines,  according  to  it  high 
praise,  without  any  analysis  of  the  story 
or  comments  on  the  style.  The  second 
edition,  just  published,  suggested  to  us  the 
propriety  of  examining  more  carefully  a 
work  which  has  attained  so  large  a  share 
of  popular  favour,  and  we  had  begun  the 
task,  when  the  following  review,  from  the 
London  Times,  met  our  eye  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper.  The  criticism  appears  to 
us  so  just,  and  it  is  so  pleasantly  wiitten, 
that  we  prefer  making  use  of  it  to  submit- 
ting the  self-same  reflections  in  our  own 
way.  Let  the  literary  man  of  the  Times, 
therefore,  speak  for  us : 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Mam 
Bede.  It  is  a  first-rate  novel,  and  its  author 
takes  rank  at  once  among  the  masters  of 


the  art.  Hitherto  known  but  as  the  writer 
of  certain  tales,  to  which  he  gave  the  mo- 
dest title  of  "Scenes,"  and  which  displayed 
only  the  buds  of  what  we  have  here  in 
full  blossom,  he  has  produced  a  work 
which,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
certain  crudities  of  execution,  impresses 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  novelist's  maturity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Very  seldom  are 
so  much  freshness  of  style  and  warmth  of 
emotion  seen  combined  with  so  much  solid 
sense  and  ripened  observation.  We  have 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  security  in  either 
laughing  or  crying  with  such  a  companion. 
Our  laughter  shall  not  be  trifling,  and  our 
tears  shall  not  be  maudlin.  We  need  not 
fear  to  yield  ourselves  entirely  to  all  the 
enchantments  of  the  wizard  whose  first 
article  of  belief  is  the  truism  which  very 
few  of  us  comprehend  until  it  has  been 
knocked  into  us  by  years  of  experience — 
that  we  are  all  alike — that  the  human 
heart  is  one.  All  the  novelists  and  all  the 
dramatists  that  have  ever  lived  have  set 
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themselves  to  exhibit  the  differences  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Here,  they  seem  to 
say,  are  circumstances  precisely  similar, 
and  yet  mark  how  various  are  the  charac- 
ters which  grow  out  of  these  cinnimstances. 
The  Pharisee  in  the  Temple  felt  that  he 
was  different  from  other  men,  thanking  his 
God  for  it  J  and  which  of  us,  in  the  imma- 
turity of  experience,  is  not  forced  chiefly 
to  consider  the  differences  between  our- 
selves and  other  men,  often  utterly  forget- 
ting the  grand  fact  of  an  underlying  unity? 
Here  we  see  monsters,  and  thece  we  see 
angels,  alien  faces  and  inaccessible  natures. 
It  is  only  after  much  beating  about,  long 
intercourse  with  society,  and  many  strange 
discoveries  and  detections,  that  the  tniism 
which  we  never  doubted  becomes  a  great 
reality  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  man  is  like 
to  man,  even  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
glass.  It  is  in  the  enunciation  of  this  diffi- 
cult truism  that  Mr.  Thackeray  differs  from 
all  previous  novelists.  It  is  the  supreme 
motive  of  all  that  he  has  written,  and  the 
kby  to  all  the  criticism  that  has  been  poured 
upon  him.  There  is  not  a  page  of  his 
works  in  which  we  do  not  hear  the  author 
exclaiming,  "You  see  all  these  people  that 
appear  to  be  so  different  j  I  tell  you  they 
are  all  alike.  You  despise  that  wretch ; — 
thou  art  the  man.  See  what  a  monster  I 
have  painted ; — I  am  that  monster.  Good 
friends,  let  us  all  shake  hands;  external 
differences  are  very  well  and  very  amusing, 
but  I  beseech  of  you  to  think  less  of  the 
external  differences  than  of  the  prevailing' 
identity.  We  shall  have  less  of  laughing 
at  each  other  and  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces,  when  we  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  inherent  distitiction  between 
Tyburn  Jack  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  between 
Sally,  the  cook,  who  looks  after  the  drip- 
ping and  thinks  tenderly  of  the  policeman, 
and  the  great  lady  intent  upon  pin-money, 
and  wondering  whether  Arthur  is  going  to 
offer  his  arm  to  the  £upper-room.  People 
are  bad,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  no  worse 
than  we  are;  we  think  kindly  of  ourselves, 
we  give  fine  names  to  our  own  faults,  we 
find  excuses  for  our  errors.  Pray  let  us 
give  the  fine  names  all  round;  let  us  think 
kindly  of  others;  let  us  excuse  our  neigh- 
bours; let  us  not  condemn  the  world  whole- 
sale." With  regard  to  which  philosophy 
two  things  are  to  be  noted — the  first,  that 
whether  true  or  false,  it  is  the  reverse  of 
uncharitable;  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
warm  human  sympathy.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  but  a  secular  rendering  of  the  deepest 
sentiment  of  Christianity — the  sense  of 
personal  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of 
God,  which  teaches  us  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  and  how  near  the  very  best  of 
us  are  of  kin  to  the  chief  of  sinners  and 
the  most  degraded  of  beings.  The  second, 
that  a  novelist,  writing  in  accordance  with 
this  philosophy,  has  a  most  difficult  task  to 


perform.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw 
a  character  so  long  as  we  dwell  mainly  on 
points  of  difference  and  contrast  But 
when  the  object  is  to  touch  lightly  on  mere 
peculiarities,  and  to  dwell  mainly  on  those 
traits  which  we  have  all  in  common,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  anything  but  salient, 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  enormously  in- 
creased. 

We  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  de- 
tract from  Mr.  George  £liot*s  originality 
when  we  say  that  after  his  own  fashion  he 
follows  this  difficult  path  in  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  leads  the  way.  He  has  fully 
reached  that  idea  which  is  so  easy  to  con- 
fess in  words,  but  so  hard  *o  admit  into  the 
secret  heart,  that  we  are  all  alike,  that  our 
natures  are  the  same,  and  that  there  is  not 
the  mighty  difference  which  is  usually  as- 
sumed between  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  fool  and  the  sage,  the  best  of  us 
and  the  worst  of  us.  In  general,  it  is  only 
matured  minds  that  reach  this  state  of 
feeling — minds  that  ha  re  gone  through  a 
goo<l  deal  and  seen  through  a  good  deal ; 
and  our  author  has  precisely  this  broad 
sympathy  and  large  tolerance,  combined 
with  ripe  reflection  and  finished  style, 
which  we  admire  in  Mr.  Thackeray.  Here 
the  comparison  ends.  Mr.  Eliot  differs  so 
widely  from  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  mode  of 
working  out  the  philosophy  which  is  com- 
mon to  both,  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
wonder  how  we  could  ever  see  a  resem- 
blance between  him  and  the  great  painter 
of  human  vanities  and  weakness.  Whereas 
Mr.  Thackeray  is,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
many  young  ladies,  continually  asserting 
that  we  have  all  got  an  evil  corner  in  our 
hearts,  and  little  deceitful  ways  of  working, 
Mr.  Eliot  is  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  we 
have  all  a  remnant  of  Eden  in  ns,  that 
people  are  not  so  bad  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  that  every  one  has  affectionate 
fibres  in  his  nature — fine,  loveable  traits, 
in  his  character.  The  novel  before  us  is 
crowded  with  characters,  but  they  are  love- 
able.  It  is  true  that  one  individual  is 
guilty  of  seduction,  that  another  is  guilty 
of  murder,  and  that  a  third  is  a  greedy  old 
miser;  but  the  author  finds  good  in  them 
all,  and  lets  them  off  easy,  not  only  with 
pardon,  but  in  the  two  former  cases  loaded 
with  affectionate  sympathy.  If  in  this 
way  he  has  gone  to  an  extreme,  it  is  a 
fault  which  most  persons  will  readily  for- 
give, since  it  enables  them  to  think  ^^etter 
of  poor  human  nature.  How  kindly  he 
excuses  that  selfish  old  Squire  who  has  not 
a  thought  for  one  human  being  apparently! 
"I  believe,"  says  his  grandson  and  heir, 
"  if  I  were  to  break  my  neck,  he  would 
feel  it  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befall  him,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  make  my  life  a  series  of  petty  an- 
noyances." Then  says  the  parson,  with 
his  kindly  philosophy,  and  with  a  phrase 
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which  puts  a  fine  gloss  on  all  manner  of 
selfishness,  "Ah,  my  boy,  it  is  not  only 
woman^s  love  that  is  irripuToT  *lpus-%  as  old 
.£schylus  calls  it.  There's  plenty  of  *  un- 
loving love*  in  the  world  of  a  masculine 
kind.'*  The  ingenuity  with  which  the 
kind-hearted  Squire  is  thus  made  to  fit  into 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  human 
nature,  gilt-edged,  is  charactori.otic.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
made  us  unwilling  to  condemn  the  man 
by  showing  us  that  we,  too,  have  our  selfish 
fits,  and  that  especially  the  grand-son  who 
makes  the  complaint  is  longing  for  the  death 
of  the  useless  old  Fogie.  But,  although 
tending  to  such  opposite  results,  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  both  novelists  work  is  the 
same.  Here  is  a  sentence  which  Thacke- 
ray him&elf  might  have  written: — -'Before 
you  despise  Adam  as  deficient  in  penetra- 
tion, pray  ask  yourself  if  you  were  ever 
predisposed  to  believe  evil  of  any  pretty 
woman — if  you  ever  could,  without  hard 
bead-breaking  demonstration,  believe  evil 
of  the  one  supremely  pretty  woman  who 
has  bewitched  you.  No ;  people  who  love 
downy  peaches  are  apt  not  to  think  of  the 
stone,  and  sometimes  jar  their  teeth  terri- 
bly against  it."  We  might  quote  a  long 
passage  to  a  similar  effect  from  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  volume,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  one  sentence,  in  which 
the  author  represents  human  affection  as 
uiurophing  over  every  obstacle  of  mental 
deficiency  and  personal  appearance.  After 
mentioning  the  ugly  fellows,  with  squat 
figures,  ill-shapen  nostrils,  and  dingy  com- 
plexions, whose  miniatures  are  ki:<sed  in 
secret  by  motherly  lips,  he  says:  "And  I 
believe  there  have  been  plenty  of  young 
heroes,  of  middle  stature  and  feeble  beards, 
who  have  felt  quite  sure  they  could  never 
love  anything  more  insignificant  than  a 
Diana,  and  yet  have  found  themselves  in 
middle  life  happily  settled  with  a  wife 
who  waddles." 

The  story  is  simple  enough,  and,  as  far 
as  the  mere  skeleton  is  concerned,  soon 
told.  For  the  sake  of  introducing  a  fair 
young  Methodist,  who  has  the  giA  of 
preaching,  the  date  of  the  incidents  is 
thrown  to  the  end  of  last  century,  but  the 
time  is  not  strictly  observed,  anti  we  are 
not  very  much  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  Bartle  Massey  "lighted  a  match  furi- 
ously on  the  hob,"  which  is  far  from  being 
the  only  anachronism  in  the  tale.  Mrs. 
Poyser,  the  chatty  wife  of  a  well-to-do  far- 
mer, is  the  pivot  on  which  the  plot  re- 
volves. She  is  the  chorus  who  is  continu- 
ally intervening  with  her  opinions.  As 
hit  as  conversation  goes,  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  mention  that  sh^  has  a  husband, 
and  that  her  husband  has  a  father;  but 
the  story  is  not  affected  by  such  trivial 
circumstances.  She  has  two  nieces,  how- 
ever, Hetty  and  Dinah,  who   are  of  the 


utmost  importance,  for  they  supply  the 
motives  of  all  the  action  in  the  novel. 
Hetty  is  a  thoughtless  little  kitten;  her 
cousin  Dinah  a  lovely  Methodist,  who  goes 
preaching.  Now,  Adam'  Bede,  the  car- 
penter of  Hayslope,  the  hero  of  these 
volumes,  and  a  very  noble  character,  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Hetty,  who,  however, 
is  seduced  by  Captain  Donnithorne,  the 
young  Squire.  When  he  leaves  her  in 
order  to  join  his  regiment  at  Windsor  he 
writes  a  letter  to  her,  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  their  positions 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  marry 
her,  and  she  at  once  consents  to  marry 
Adam  Bede.  But  as  the  wedding-day  ap- 
proaches so  also  approaches  the  hour  of 
lior  shame,  and  she  flies  from  her  friends, — 
flies  alone  to  seek  out  the  Captain  who  had 
promised  to  be  her  friend  in  trouble.  Ader 
a  weary  journey,  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  on  foot,  she  arrives  at  Windsor,  but 
only  to  discover  that  the  Captain  has  gone 
with  his  regiment  to  Ireland,  and  nothing 
remains  for  her  but  to  trudge  back.  She 
trudges  back,  body  racked  with  pain  and 
mind  with  anguish;  she  tries  to  commit 
suicide,  but  has  not  the  courage;  she  at 
length  gives  birtli  to  a  child  among  stran- 
gers; she  exposes  the  child  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it;  she  is  tried  for  its  murder;  she 
is  transported;  and  she  dies  in  exile.  The 
Captain  is  very  wretched,  contrives  to  save 
her  from  the  gallows,  which  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  her  crime,  and  then  goes  away 
to  drown  his  sorrow  in  the  war  with 
France.  Adam  Bede  is  long  broken- 
hearted, but  in  the  end  marries  the  other 
niece  of  the  Poysers,  Dinah,  the  gracious 
young  Methodist,  and  the  story  ends  with 
his  happiness.  There  is  not  much  of  a 
story  it  will  be  seen.  The  great  charm  of 
the  novel  is  rather  in  the  characters  intro- 
duced than  in  the  action  which  they  carry 
on.  Ail  the  characters  are  so  true,  and  so 
natuml,  and  so  racy  that  we  like  to  hear 
them  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking.  They 
are  so  full  of  strange  humours  and  funny 
pretty  sayings  that  we  entirely  overlook 
the  want  of  movement  in  the  story.  Be- 
sides which,  when  the  dialogue  ceases, 
the  author*8  reflections  are  so  pointed,  and 
his  descriptions  are  so  vivid,  that  we  natu- 
rally think  more  of  what  wo  have  than  of 
what  we  have  not.  There  is  not  a  char- 
acter in  the  novel  which  is  not  well  drawn, 
and  even  if  the  portrait  is  but  a  sketch 
still  it  is  a  true  one.  We  hove  not  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  Irwine,  the  par^ 
son,*  who  is  very  carefully  drawn,  nor  of 
his  mother,  who  is  touched  off  in  a  more 
rapid  manner;  and  yet  the  former  is  a  very 
important  personage  in  the  dialogue,  and 
is  a  fine  moral  influence  throughout  the 
tale.  He  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  moral  preachers  of  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  author  has  placed  him  in 
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cortrast  to  the  more  Scriptural  style  of 
which  Dinah  Morns,  the  young  Methodist, 
is  the  representative.  He  sympathizes 
strongly  with  both,  but  leans  most  to  the 
side  of  those  moral  teachers  who  have 
been  somewhat  harshly  judged  he  thinks. 
Comparing  Mr.  Irwine  with  the  curate  of 
an  **  evangelical"  turn  who  succeeded  him, 
be  makes  Mr.  Poyser  pronounce  this  judg- 
ment:— "Mr.  Irwine  was  like  a  good  meal 
o'  victual ;  you  are  the  better  for  him  with- 
out thinking  on  it;  but  Mr.  Rydc  is  like  a 
dose  o'  physic;  he  gripes  you  and  M'orrets 
you,  and  after  all  he  leaves  you  much  the 
same."  Irwine  is  a  noble  man,  with  a  fine 
presence  and  a  kin<lly  Catholic  nature.  He 
was  a  silent  influence,  who  did  not  trouble 
his  parish  much  with  theological  "notions," 
but  gave  them  the  example  of  a  kind 
lieart,  and  demanded  from  them  the  re- 
ward of  honest  lives.  "It's  sumniat  like 
to  see  such  a  man  as  that  i'  ilie  desk  of  a 
Sunday,"  says  that  rattling  Mrs.  Poyser. 
"As  I  say  to  Poyser,  it's  like  looking  at  a 
full  crop  o'  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with  a  fine 
dairy  o'  cows  in  it;  it  makes  you  think  the 
world's  comfortable-like."  The  tolerance 
with  which  an  author  who  is  able  to  con- 
ceive the  character  of  Dinah  Morris,  and 
to  sympathize  with  her  religious  views,  is 
thus  pleased  to  regard  a  very  opposite  type 
of  the  religious  character — a  type  which 
many  worthy  people,  no  doubt,  would  be 
disposed  to  brand  as  utterly  irreligious,  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  novel,  and 
afibrds  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of -the  author  to  beat  down  all  ex- 
ternal differences,  and  bring  into  the  light 
.the  grand  points  of  genuine  resemblance. 
You  fancy  that  there  can  be  nothing  in 
nature  nwro  diverse  than  the  spiritually- 
nainded,  praying  and  preaching  Dinah 
Morris,  and  the  carnally-minded,  easy,  gen- 
tlemanly Mr.  Irwine.  I  tell  you,  again  and 
again,  says  Mr  Eliot,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them. 

It  will  be  evident  that  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  man  with  man,  an  au- 
thor must  travel  a  good  deal  into  the  region 
of  latent  thoughts,  and  unconscious  or  but 
semi-conscious  -foelings.  There  is  a  infinite 
variety  in  what  we  express;  there  is  a 
wonderful  monotony  in  that  great  world  of 
life  which  never  comes  into  the  light,  but 
moves  within  us  like  the  beating  of  the 
heart  and  the  breathing  of  the  lungs — a 
eonstant  though  unobserved  influence.  It 
is  in  this  twilight  of  the  human  soul  that 
our  novelist  most  delights  to  make  his  ob 
«ervations.  Old  Lisbeth  Bede  says  of  her  son 
Adam,  who  is  continually  visiting  the  Poy- 
«er8  with  the  object  (unknown  even  to  him- 
self) of  seeing  Dinah  Morris: — "Eh,  donna 
tell  me  what  thee't  sure  on;  thee  know'st 
nought  about  it.  What's  he  allays  going 
•to  the  Poysers'  for,  if  he  didna  want  t*  see 
herl     He  goes  twice  where  he  used  t' go 


once.  Happen  he  knows  na  as  he  wants 
t'  see  her ;  he  knows  na  as  I  put  salt  tn'« 
broth,  but  he^d  miu  it  pretty  quick  if  it  wctma 
thereJ*^  It  is  to  the  world  of  thoughts  indi- 
cated in  Mrs.  Bede's  very  homely  remark 
that  the  author  has  turned  his  chief  atten- 
I'on.  Like  Mr.  Thackeray,  he  takes  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  showing  the  contra- 
riety between  thought  and  speech,  the 
heart  within  and  the  mask  without,  which 
we  call  a  face.  He  is  always  showing  that 
we  are  better  than  we  seem,  greater  than 
we  know,  nearer  to  each  other  than,  per- 
haps, we  would  wisli.  It  is  a  fertile  theme 
of  immense  interest,  and  through  the  three 
volumes  the  author  has  handled  it  with 
rare  skill.  His  dissection  of  all  the  mo- 
tives at  work  in  Arthur  Donnithorne's 
mind,  when  he  is  pleased  to  trifle  with  the 
a  flections  of  Hetty,  is  very  masterly — how 
he  was  tempted,  ho»v  he  struggled  with  the 
temptation,  and  what  a  strange  under-cur- 
rent of  feeling  was  carrying  him  on  to  his 
purpose,  while  he  took  note  only  of  the 
feeble  ripple  on  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  poor  Hetty  we  have  a  similar  analysis, 
but  one  still  more  diflicult,  owing  to  the 
utterly  thoughtless  character  of  the  girl. 
She,  perhaps,  might  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
example  of  Pope's  very  unjust  saying.  "Most 
women  have  no  characters  at  all."  Not 
that  she  is  unreal — she  is  drawn  to  the 
life;  but  she  is  one  of  those  who  are  so 
much  less  than  they  seem  to  be,  whose 
most  significant  acts  mean  so  little,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  tipon  any  central  princi- 
ple in  their  nature,  any  strong  point  of 
thought,  or  word,  or  act  which  belongs  to 
them.  "  Hetty's  face  had  a  language  that 
transcended  her  feelings,'*  says  the  novelist, 

"There  are  faces  which  nature  changes 
with  a  meaning  and  pathos  not  belonging 
to  the  single  human  soul  that  flutters  be- 
neath them,  but  speaking  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  foregone  generations ;  eyes  that 
tell  of  deep  love,  which  doubtless  has  been 
and  is  somewhere,  but  not  paired  with 
those  eyes — perhaps  paired  with  pale  eyes 
that  can  say  nothing;  just  as  a  national 
language  may  be  instinct  with  poetry  un- 
felt  by  the  lips  that  use  it." 

All  through  the  work  the  same  train  of 
thought  runs,  and  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  novel  we  have  a  curious  illustration  of 
it  in  a  remark  uttered  by  Joshua  Rann,  the 
parish  clerk.  "  Joshway,"  as  he  is  called 
by  the  people  around,  is  a  most  imposing 
fellow,  whose  views -of  religious  questions 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  petty  criti- 
cism : — 

"Them  method isses  make  folks  believe 
as  if  they  take  a  mug  o'  drink  extra,  an' 
make  theirselves  a  bit  comfortable,  they'll 
have  to  go  to  hell  for  't  as  sure  as  they're 
born.  I'm  not  a  tipptin'  man  nor  a  drunk- 
ard— nobody  can  say  it  on  me;  but  I  like 
a  extry  quart  at  Easter  or  Christmas  time, 
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as  is  natural  when  weVe  goin*  the  rounds 
a-singin',  an'  folks  offer't  you  for  nothin*; 
or  when  I'm  a-collectin'  the  dues ;  an  'I  like 
a  pint,  \vi'  my  pipe,  an'  a  neighbourly  chat 
at  Mester  Casson's  now  an'  then,  for  I  was 
brought  up  i'  th'  Church,  thank  God,  an' 
ha'  been  a  parish  clerk  this  two  an'  thirty 
year:  I  should  know  what  the  Church  re- 
ligion is." 

The  observation  to  which,  however,  we 
particularly  refer,  M'as  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  crowd  collecting  on  the  village- 
green  to  hear  the  young  Methodist  preach. 
Many  were  the  comments,  more  or  less  ap- 
propriate, of  the  village  worthies  on  the  s^u- 
dacious  act  which  Dinah  Morris  was  about 
to  commit,  but,  surely,  if  there  was  one 
comment  more  unmeaning  than  another, 
it  was  that  of  old  Josh  way,  who  in  a  re- 
sounding voice  exclaimed,  "Sehon,  king  of 
the  Amorites;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
everj  and  Og,  the  king  of  Basan,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Mr.  George 
Eliot  points  out,  with  great  gusto,  the  un- 
conscious associations  which  led  to  this 
extraordinary  speech — how  Mr.  Rann  felt 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  Church,  how,  further,  he  felt  that  this 
dignity  was  boimd  up  with  his  own  sono- 
rous utterances  of  the  responses,  and  how, 
in  accordance  with  this  theory,  he  volleyed 
forth  a  quotation  from  the  Psalm  of  the 
previous  Sunday,  In  order  to  give  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  Church's  dignity. 

The  gem  of  the  novel  is  Mrs.  Poyser, 
who,  for  that  combination  of  shrewd  re- 
mark and  homely  wit  with  genuine  kindli- 
ness nn<l  racy  style  which  is  so  taking  in 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  is  likely  to  outvie  all 
the  characters  of  recent  fiction,  with  the 
single  excption  of  the  hero  we  have 
named.  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  her  way,  is  as 
nmusing  as  either  Mrs.  Gamp  or  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  and  much  more  sensible.  Wife 
of  a  rough  and  ready  farmer,  she  is  a  great 
woman.  She  is  the  firstling  of  the  author's 
mind,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  Surpass, 
even  as  that  glorious  Sam  Weller,  the  first- 
ling of  Mr.  Dicken'spen,  has  not  been  out- 
shone by  any  succestor.  Mrs.  Poyser  per- 
vades the  novel.  Her  wisdom  is  always 
coming  out  either  spoken  by  herself,  or 
quoted  by  somebody  else,  or  mentioned  by 
the  author.  On  one  occasion,  the  author, 
unable  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
words,  introduces  Adam  Bede,  to  express 
the  thought  in  his  words,  and  Adarn  Bede, 
finding  his  own  language  inadequate,  is 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  expressions 
used  by  Mrs.  Poyser,  whom  accordingly  he 
quotes.  "  You're  mighty  fond  o'  Craig," 
says  Mrs.  Poyser  to  her  husband,  speaking 
of  a  certain  Scotch  gardener  ;  "  but  for  my 
part,  I  think  he's  welly  like  a  cock  as 
thinks  the  sun's  rose  o' purpose  to  hear  him 
crow."  This  is  the  Poyser  style,  remarka- 
bly effective  when  it  is  necessary  to  scold 


her  husband,  to  subdue  her  nieces,  or  to 
lash  the  maids.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  hear 
her  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and 
the  fulness  of  her  wisdom  abuse  her 
whole  household.  One  poor  maid  breaks 
a  jug.  How  they  all  catch  it,  as  if  there 
never  happened  such  an  event  before!  In 
the  midst  of  her  storming,  she  herself 
breaks  a  jug,  and  instantly  we  are  enter- 
tained with  the  philosophy  of  jug-break- 
ing, from  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that 
there  is  fatality  in  jugs,  and  that  they  fly 
out  of  one's  hands  with  a  determination 
to  be  broken,  no  matter  how  tight  they 
are  held.  Her  style  runs  into  proverbs. 
"  Folks  must  put  up  wi*  their  own  kin,  as 
they  put  up  wi'  their  own  noses — it's  their 
own  flesh  and  blood" — she  says.  "If  the 
chaffcutter  had  the  making  of  us,  we 
should  all  be  straw,  I  reckon,"  she  says 
again.  ^'  I'm  not  one  o'  those  as  can  see 
the  cat  i'  the  dairy,  an*  wonder  what  she's 
come  after"  is  another  of  her  sayings. 
"Ah,  it's  fine  talking.  It's  hard  to  tell 
which  is  Old  Harry  when  everybody's  got 
boots  on  "  is  also  hers.  Of  mankind  she 
says,  "  The  men  are  mostl>  so  slow,  their 
thoughts  overrun  'em,  an'  they  can  only 
catch  'em  by  the  tail.  Howiver,  I'm  not 
denyin'  the  women  are  foolish;  God 
Almighty  made  'em  to  match  the  men." 
She  adds  a  little  further  on,  "  Some  folks' 
tongues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run  on 
strikin',  not  to  tell  you  the  time  o'  the  day, 
but  because  there's  summut  wrong  i'  their 
own  inside."  A  good  homely  woman,  it 
will  be  observed,  who  knows  how  to  keep 
her  own,  and  doing  her  duty  well,  has 
a  wonderful  supply  of  self-complacency. 
"Eh,"  she  says  to  her  husband, after  a  day 
of  pleasure,  "  I'd  sooner  ha'  brewin'  day 
and  washin'  day  together  nor  one  o*  these 
pleasurjn'  days.  There's  no  work  so  tirin' 
as  danglin'  about  an'  starin'  an'  not  rightly 
knowin'  what  you're  going  to  do  next; 
an'  keepin'  your  face  in  smilin'  order,  like 
a  grocer  o'  market  day,  for  fear  people 
shouldna  think  you  civil  enough.  An' 
you've  nothing  to  show  for't  when  it's 
done,  if  it  isn't  a  yallow  face  wi'  eatin' 
things  as  disagree."  This  husband  to 
whom  she  talks  has  a  character  diflferent 
from  hers,  but  he  has  caught  up  her  style 
of  conversation,  and  olYen  when  he  is 
speaking  we  fancy  it  is  Mrs.  Poyser,  until 
she  breaks  in'with  her  more  rattling,  clat- 
tering tones.  "I'm  no  friend  to  young  fel- 
lows amarr'in'  afore  they  know  the  difler- 
ence  atwcen  a  crab  an'  a  apple  ;  but  they 
may  wait  o'er  long,"  says  Mr.  Poyser,  in 
terms  which  make  us  fancy  that  it  is  his 
wife  who  speaks.  "To  be  sure,"  strikes 
in  Mrs.  Poyser,  "if  you  got  past  your  din- 
ner time,  there'll  be  little  relish  o'  your 
meat.  You  turn  it  o'er  an'  o'er  wi'  your 
fork,  an'  don't  eat  it  aAer  all.  You  find 
faut  wi'  your  meat,  an'  the  faut  is  all  i' 
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your  own  stomach."  In  some  respects, 
also,  Mrs.  Poyser  is  repeated  in  another 
good  lady  with  a  querulous  twist  in  her, — 
old  Lisbeth  Bede,  mother  of  Adam.  "When 
her  husband  is  dead,  Adam  proposes  to  go 
to  the  village  to  have  the  coffin  made, 
fearing  that  if  he  worked  at  it  himself  it 
would  pain  his  mother.  "  Nay,  my  lad, 
nay,"  Lisbeth  cries  out  in  a  wailing  tone, 
**thee  wotnn  let  nobody  make  thy  feyther's 
coffin  but  thyself?  Who'd  make  it  so  welH 
jSn'  him^  a$  know^d  what  good  work  war,  an's 
got  a  son  as  is  th'  head  a'  the  village, 
an*  all  Treddles*  on  too  for  cleverness.". 
"Very  well,  mother,"  says  Adam,  **if 
that's  thy  wish,  IMl  make  the  coffin  at 
home ;  but  I  thought  thee  wouldstna  like 
to  hear  the  work  going  on."  Then  comes 
the  reply: — "An  why  shouldna  I  like  it? 
It's  the  right  thing  to  be  done.  An'  what's 
likin*  got  to  do  wi't?  It's  choice  o'  misli- 
kins  is  all  I'n  got  i'  this  world.  One  mos- 
sel's  good  as  another  when  your  mouth's 
out  o'  taste.  Thee  mun  set  about  it  this 
mornin*  fust  thing.  I  wunna  ha  nobody  to 
touch  the  coffin  but  thee."  She  refuses 
even  to  let  her  other  son,  Seth,  a  good 
young  fellow  of  the  soA  species,  assist 
Adam.  "  Thee  was  oAen  angered  wi'  thy 
feyther  when  he  was  alive  ;  thee  must  be 
the  better  to  'm,  now  he's  goe'n.  He'd  ha 
thought  nothin*  onU  for  Seth  to  ma^s  c<^n.^' 
We  might  go  on  quoting  these  speeches 
imtil  at  last  we  transfer  half  the  novel  to 
our  colums.  The  hero  of  the  work,  Adam 
Bedo,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  his  speeches 
as  for  what  he  does.  He  speaks  out  in  a 
strong,  manly  way,  but  not  very  often 
with  that  short  epigrammatic  force  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Poyser,  Lis- 
beth Bede,  and  the  schoolmaster,  Bartle 
jMassey,  who,  by  the  way,  has  met  with  a 
disappointment  m  earlylife,  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  womanhater,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  profound  remark: — ''Non- 
sense! it's  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man 
like  you  ever  believed,  to  say  a  woman 
makes  a  house  comfortable.  It's  a  story 
got  up,  because  the  women  are  there,  and 
something  must  be  found  for  'em  to  do.  I 
-  tell  you  there  isn't  a  thing  under  the  sun 
that  needs  to  be  done  at  all,  but  what  a 
man  can  do  better  than  a  woman,  unless 
bearing  children,  and  they  do  that  in  a 
poor  make-shift  way;  it  bad  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men — it  had  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men."  The  speeches  of 
Seth  Bede  and  of  Dinah  Morris,  though 
excellent  as  illustrations  of  character,  are 
like  those  of  Adam,  not  of  the  epigram- 
matic sort.  Dinah's  sermon  is  very  fine, 
and  she  herself  is  a  most  beautiful  piece 
of  portraiture— a  perfect  chrysolite.  The 
minor  sketches  are  superabundant;  they 
crowd  the  canvass.  We  have  not  here 
one  great  and  real  character  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob  of  lay  figures.    The  subordinate 


personages  are  in  their  way  quite  as  well 
pictured  as  the  leading  ones.  The  whole 
work,  indeed,  leaves  upon  us  the  impres- 
sion of  something  highly  finished  and  well 
matured,  and  we  close  the  volumes,  won- 
dering whether  the  author  is  to  do  better  in 
his  next  novel, — curious,  also,^  to  know 
who  the  author  really  is.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  who  is  Mr.  George  Efiot,  and 
when  his  previous  work  appeared  it  was 
even  surmised  that  he  must  be  a  lady 
since  none  but  a  woman's  hand  could 
have  painted  those  touching  scenes  of 
clerical  life.  Now  the  questioii  will  be 
raised,  can  this  be  a  young  author?  Is  all 
this  mature  thought,  finished  portraiture, 
and  crowd  of  characters  the  product  of 
a  'pretence  hand  and  of  callow  genius  ? 
If  it  is,  the  hand  must  have  an  extraordi- 
nary cunning,  and  the  genius  must  be  of 
the  highest  order. 


History  OF  Feancb.  From  the  earliest  timet 
to  1848.  By  the  Rev.  Jamm  Wem, 
author  of  "  The  Eighteen  Christian  Cen- 
turies." New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
346  and  348,  Broadway.     Ibd9. 

This  aims  to  be  a  popular  rather  than  a 
philosophic  history.  The  author  tells  us 
he  was  prompted  to  undertake  his  work 
chiefly  for  the  large  class  of  readers  who 
wish  to  recall  historic  knowledge  which 
time  has  nearly  obliterated,  and  for  the  yet 
larger  and  increasing  class  who  desire  to 
be  informed,  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of 
what  is  most  important  to  be  known  in 
the  annals  of  various  states.  On  the  faith 
of  this  statement,  we  looked  for  a  brief 
and  barren  abridgment  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  connected  with  the  progress  of 
this  people;  but  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  instead  a  vigorous  and  clear 
sketching  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  French 
history,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Clovis 
and  ending  with  the  happy  reign  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  supplanter  of  the  Republic 
of  1848,  the  founder  of  the  Empire  of 
1853.  The  style  of  the  work  rises  occa- 
sionally into  eloquence,  It  is  clear  and 
clever;  and  while  at  times  the  author  uses 
a  word  of  doubtful  orthoBpy,  he  more  than 
makes  atonement  for  the  misdemeanor  by 
the  living  qualities  he  has  succeeded  in 
infusing  into  it.  We  give  his  introductory 
sketch  of  English  prejudices  against  the 
French,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  ordinary 
tone  of  the  book — of  the  vices  as  well  as 
the  excellencies  of  its  style: 

Some  years  ago  it  would  have  been  an 
unexampled  stretch  of  liberality  to  have 
confessed  that  France  had  any  good  quali- 
ties at  all.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  wrap- 
ping ourselves  up  very  comfortably  in  the 
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folds  of  ODr  own  conceit,  and  looking  down 
on  the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  very  inferior 
race  of  mortals.  We  took  the  additional 
precaution  of  maintaining  our  own  supe- 
riority by  calling  our  neighbours  by  the 
most  insulting  names.  We  pictured  them 
as  the  most  ludicrous  imitations  of  hu- 
manity,  as  if  one  of  Nature's  journeymen 
had  made  the  Frenchman,  and  not  made 
him  well.  He  was  a  lean,  half-starved, 
lanky-legged  creature,  looking  in  hopeless 
despair,  with  watery  mouth  and  bleared 
eyes,  at  a  round  of  English  beef.  His  atti- 
tudes were  grotesque,  his  language  even 
became  immensely  amusing,  because  he 
did  not  speak  our  tongue  with  the  slang 
of  a  hackney-coachman  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  Cockney.  We  called  him 
Jack  Frog,  because  we  believed  he  fed  on 
those  unsubstantial  animals,  which  we  also 
fiincied  the  exact  image  of  himself  in  hop- 
piness  of  motion  and  yellowness  of  skin. 
flis  cowardice  was  unvarying.  One  Eng- 
lishman was  always  equal  to  half-a-dozen 
of  the  "mounseers;"  and,  in  short,  we 
were  a  most  unjust,  narrow-minded,  pud- 
Bing-headed  set  of  self-glorifiers,  adding  to 
the  isolation  that  belongs  to  the  whole  na- 
tion in  right  of  fts  four  seas  the  still  more 
separating  insularity  of  our  own  individual 
opinions.  We  were  islands  altogether,  no 
where  connected  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Our  country  was  an  island,  we  despised 
the  rest  of  Europe;  our  county  was  an 
island,  we  despised  the  other  shires ;  our 
parish  was  an  island,  with  peculiar  habits, 
modes  and  institutions;  our  households 
were  islands ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole, 
each  stubborn,  broad-shouldered,  strong- 
backed  Englishman  was  an  island  himself, 
surrounded  by  a  misty  and  tumultuous  sea 
of  prejudices  and  hatreds,  generally  unap- 
proachable, and  at  all  times  utterly  ^epu- 
diative  of  a  permanent  bridge.  We  are 
better  now.  The  sea,  where  it  is  not 
drained  off,  is  very  calm  and  very  shal- 
low. We  look  with  clearer  eyes  upon  dis- 
tant and  unaccustomed  objects.  We  can 
believe  that  the  marshals  of  the  Emperor 
and  generals  of  the  Restoration  can  be 
chivalrous  soldiers  and  kind-hearted  men  ; 
that  a  Dutchman  does  not  wear  seven  pair 
of  trousers;  that  an  Italian  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  not  murdering  his  mother;  and 
that,  granted  the  same  conditions,  the  con- 
duct of  a  Swede,  of  an  Austrian,  of  a  Prus- 
sian, and  even  of  a  Muscovite,  would  be 
very  much  the  same.  It  is  lucky  that  this 
change  of  opinion  and  widening  of  our 
sympathies  has  taken  place ;  for  if  all  our 
inquiries  in  these  historic  sketches  were  to 
end  in  the  production  of  the  cringing,  grin- 
ning, trembling  mountebank  and  impostor 
it  was  anciently  the  fashion  to  consider 
the  Frenchman,  the  labour  would  be  greatly 
misapplied.  But  our  investigation  will  not 
be  80  poorly  rewarded  as  this.    It  will  end 


with  the  presentment  of  a  nation  filled 
with  many  grand  recollections,  and,  in 
spite  of  present  appearances,  buoyant  with 
grander  future  hopes—  a  people  so  ing^eni- 
ous,  so  intellectual,  and  so  active,  that  its 
influence  thrills  throug^h  the  thoughts  of 
Europe  with  the  rapidity  and  clearness  of 
the  electric  wires;  and  so  powerful, by  the 
size  and  situation  of  its  domain,  and  the 
bravery  of  its  armies,  that  the  authority  of 
its  sword  in  the  political  government  of 
the  world  is  as  great  as  of  its  genius  and 
philosophy  in  the  regions  of  literature  and 
science. 

Both  as  friend  and  foe  that  great  country 
has  proved  itself  worthy  of  our  respect. 
None  ever  fought  more  bravely  against  us, 
as  many  a  bright  and  some  melancholy 
names  in  our  annals  can  witness,  and  none 
ever  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  or  advanced 
foot  to  foot,  more  gallantly  or  more  truly, 
as  Alma,  the  trenches  of  Sebastopol,  and 
the  great  day  of  Inkermann  have  written 
in  the  heart  of  England.  Therefore,  with 
the  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  kindness 
cemented  by  such  lies,  or  at  all  events, 
with  the  manly  pespect  due  to  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  race  with  whom  our  relations 
may  no  longer  be  those  of  political  union 
or  mutual  aid,  let  us  see  what  steps  were 
necessary  before  the  present  Fmnce  at- 
tained her  proud  position. 


Brbakfast,  Dinner  and  Tea  :  Viewed  Clat- 
sicalljf^  Poetically  and  Practically.  Con- 
taining Numerous  Curious  Dishes  and 
Feasts  of  All  Times  and  All  Countries. 
Besides  three  hundred  Modern  Receipts. 
New  Vork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1859. 

A  book  to  suit  all  tastes.  I*  is  got  up  in 
the  best  style  of  the  publishers.  They 
seem  to  have  made  some  atonement  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  volume  was  writ- 
ten by  the  pains  they  have  been  at  to  make 
it  a  fine  specimen  of  typography. 

The  writer  has  scattered  through  his 
volume  a  selection  of  illustrative  anec- 
dotes, which  give  an  appropriate  spice  and 
flavour  to  it.  He  is  thus  providing  for  the 
moral  palate,  as  in  some  of  his  recipes,  he 
designs  merely  to  gratify  the  physical.  A 
few  of  these  will  be  relished  by  our  readers. 

*"  BUTTKR-MAKIKO  CHURN. 

"A  writer  in  1685  mentions  *that  an  old 
woman  in  Essex  came  into  a  house  at  a 
time  when  as  the  maid  was  churning  of 
butter,  and  having  laboured  long  and  could 
not  make  her  butter  come,  the  old  woman 
told  the  maid  what  was  wont  to  be  done 
when  she  was  a  maid,  and  also  in  her  mo- 
ther's tinke, — that  if  it  happened  their  but- 
ter would  not  come  readily,  they  used  a 
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charm  to  be  said  over  it,  whilst  yet  it  was 
in  beating,  and  it  would  coroe  straight- 
ways,  and  that  was  this : 

*  Come,  butter,  come ; 
Come,  butter,  come ; 
Peter  stands  at  the  gate 
Waiting  for  a  butter'd  cake; 
Come,  butter,  come  j 

*This,'  said  the  old  woman,  'being  said 
three  times,  will  make  your  butter  come — 
for  it  was  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned 
churchman  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  when 
churchmen  had  more  cunning  and  could 
teach  people  many  a  trick  that  our  minis- 
ters now-a-days  know  not.'" 


"It  is  generally  supposed  that  Tom  Cory- 
ate,  of  queer  memory,  introduced  the  use 
of  forks  from  Italy,  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
James  I.  But  the  Provincal  Plantagenet 
Queens  did  not  feed  with  their  fingers, 
whatever  their  English  subjects  might  do; 
since  in  the  list  of  Eleanor's  plate  occurs 
a  pair  of  knives  with  silver  sheaths  enam- 
eled, with  fork  of  crystal,  and  a  silver  fork 
handled  with  ebony  and  ivory.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  'one  of  golde,  one  of  corall^ 
slightly  garnished  with  golde,  and  one  of 
crystal,  garnished  with  golde  slightly,  and 
sparcks  of  garnetts.'  But  she  kept  them 
fur  ornament,  and  not  for  use — preferring 
to  feed  herself  with  her  fingers. 

''The  prejudice  against  this  article  of 
table  fuvniidre  was  great,  even  amongst 
the  higher  classes.  One  of  the  divines  of 
that  day  preached  against  the  use  of  it  as 
'an  insult  on  Providence  not  to  touch  one's 
meat  with  one's  fingers.' 

"It  was  about  the  year  1600  that  a  travel- 
ler by  the  name  of  Tom  Coryate  noticed  the 
common  use  of  a  fork  by  the  Italians.  He 
says:  'The  reason  of  this  is,  the  Italian 
cannot  by  any  means  endure  to  have  his 
dish  of  meat  touched  with  fingers,  seeing 
that  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  clean! 
Therefore,  I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  cutting 
of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in 
England  since  I  came  home.' 

"For  a  long  time  after  this,  it  was  only 
the  'spruce  gallants^  who  had  travelled  in 
Italy  that  used  the  fork,  it  being  classed 
among  foreign  fopperies." 

"THB  EFFECT  OF   PIB8   UPON   COURTIERS. 

"Sir  Rob't  Sidney  was  governor  of  Flush- 
ing in  the  Hague.  Becoming  tired  of  this 
difficult  and  onerous  post,  vexed  and  fet- 
tered as  he  was  for  want  of  means  to  sus- 
tain the  honour  of  his  country,  he  became 
home-sick,  and  earnestly  solicited  leave  of 
absence  for  a  few  weeks,  to  visit  his  wife 
and  chiliren.    Queen  Elizabeth  considered 


liim  a  more  efficient  person  than  any  one 
she  could  put  in  his  place,  and  so  refused 
to  accede  to  his  wishes.  Great  interest 
was  made  by  Lady  Sidney  with  the  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber  and  the  ministers,  to 
second  her  request.  Among  the  presenu 
she  made  to  propitiate  the  ministers,  were 
boar-pies.  They  were  esteemed  very  choice 
dainties,  and  were  sent  from  the  Hague  by 
poor  Sir  Robert  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
noted,  that  after  my  Lord  of  Essex  and 
my  Lord  Treasurer  have  their  boar-pies, 
Lady  Sidney  reserved  none  for  herself  but 
bestowed  her  two  on  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  second  her  suit  for 
her  lord's  return;  nor  was  she  disappoint- 
ed J  the  boar-pies  proved  super-excellent, 
and  so  completely  propitiated  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  the  next  time  the  petition  of  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  was  presented  to  her  Ma- 
jesty by  her  ladies,  he  knelt  down,  and 
besought  her  Majesty  to  hear  him  in  behalf 
of  the  home-sick  ambassador;  and  after 
representing  the  many  causes  which  ren- 
dered him  so  desirous  of  revisiting  his  na- 
tive land,  entreated  her  only  to  license  his 
return  for  six  weeks.  But  the  Queen  was 
obdurate.  Whether  the  boar-pies  failed  to 
reach  her  Majesty,  or  sh*  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  such  things,  is  not  known." 

*' COOKS   AND  COOKEILY. 

'To  cookery  we  owe  well-ordered  states 
Assembling  men  in  dear  society. 

•         •         beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 
The  precious  salt,  that  gold  of  cookery  I 
And  when  its  particles  the  palate  thrilled, 
The  source  of  seasonings,  charm  of  cookery, 

came. 
They  served  a  paunch,  with  riijh  ingredi- 
ents stored, 
And  tender  kid,  within  two  covering  plates. 
Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.     So  art  im- 
proved ! 
At  length  a  miracle,  not  yet  performed. 
They  minced   the  meat,  which  rolled  in 

herbage  soft. 
Nor  meat  nor  herbage  seemed,  but  to  the 

eye, 
And  to  the  taste,  the  counterfeited  dish 
Mimick'd    some    curious    fish;    invention 

rare! 
Then  every  dish  was  seasoned  more  and 

more, 
Salted,  or  sour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 
Oatmeal  and  honey.     To  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  congregated  in  the  populous  towns, 
And    cities    flourished,   which   we   cooks 

adorned 
With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life.' 

"The  culinary  art  is  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  As  man  had  control  given  him  over 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  he 
very  soon  contrived  to  make  every  thing 
useful  to  himself;  and  in  providing  for  the 
claims  of  hunger,  he  followed  the  first  die- 
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tates  of  nature.  Snch  articles  of  food  as 
were  not  palatable  in  their  natural  state, 
he  made  so  by  mixing  them  with  others 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  or  by  submitting 
them  to  the  action  of  fire. 

**  An  early  instance  of  skill  in  cooking  is 
given  in  the  case  of  Rebecca,  who  dressed 
the  ilesh  of  a  young  kid  afler  the  manner  of 
yenison,  when  she  wished  to  obtain  the 
blessing  for  her  favourite  son. 

"A  similar  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
ancients  in  the  culinary  art,  is  shown  in 
the  anecdote  of  the  King  of  Bithynia,  who, 
in  some  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
in  the  winter,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  had  a  violent  longing  for  a  small 
fish  called  aphy.  His  cook  cut  a  turnip 
into  the  exact  shape  of  the  fish,  fried  it  in 
oil,  salted,  and  well  powdered  it  with  the 
grains  of  a  dozen  black  poppies^  and  served 
it  before  the  king.  His  majesty's  taste  was 
80  exquisitely  deceived,  that  he  praised  the 
root  to  his  guests  as  a  most  excellent  fish! 
"The  Queen  of  Caria.  who  had  been  as- 
sisted by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to 
express  her  affectionate  regards,  sent  him 
every  day  a  number  of  excellent  dishes 
and  a  handsome  dessert;  at  last  she  sent 
to  him  some  of  her  best  cooks  and  bakers. 
**  Although  this  last  giA  was  rejected  by 
Alexander,  it  was  none  the  less  a  mark  of 
bigh  favour^  and  indicates  the  value  set 
upon  these  personages  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent  and  noble. 

"As  luxury  and  refinement  spread  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  a  fastidious  taste  in  eat- 
ing  arose  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  them 
all  the  resources  of  the  cook  were  called 
into  requisition. 

"Cooks  were  hired  or  purchased  at  enor- 
mous prices,  those  from  Sicily  being  par- 
ticularly valued  for  their  great  skill.  Sparta 
alone  resisted  the  advance  of  luxury  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  cooks.  On  one 
occasion  her  magistrates  expelled  a  Sicilian 
cook  from  the  city,  observing,  'that  the  aid 
of  Mythicus  was  unnecessary,  as  hunger 
was  the  best  seasoning.' 

"At  Athens,  the  chief  cook,  when  direct- 
ed to  prepare  a  feast, not  only  inquired  the 
number  of  guests  expected,  but  also  who 
and  what  they  were,  that  he  might  adapt 
the  dishes  to  their  various  tastes.  Thus 
he  is  represented  by  one  of  the  poets  as 
asking: — 

•*  Cook.  What  is  the  number  of  guests 
invited 
To   this   fine   marriage   feast?     And   are 

they  all 
Athenian  citizens,  or  are  there  some 
Foreigners  and  merchants  ? 

B,  What  IS  that  to  you. 
Since  you  are  but  the  cook  to  dress  the 
dinner  ? 


Cook,  It  is  the  first  part  of  my  art,  O 
father, 
To  know  the  tastes  of  those  who  are  to 

eat. 
For  instance,  if  you  ask  a  Rhodian, 
Set  a  fine  shad  or  lebias  before  him. 
Well  boiled  and  hot,  the  moment  that  he 

enters. 
That's  what  he  likes;  he  '11  like  it  better  so 
Than  if  you  add  a  cup  of  myrine  wine. 

B,  Well,  that  idea  of  shad  is  not  a  bad 
one. 

Cook,  Then,  if  a  Byzantine  should  be  your 

guest, 
Steep  all  you  oflfer  such  a  man  in  worm- 
wood, 
And  let  your  dishes  taste  of  salt  and  garlic; 
For  fish  are  all  so  plenty  in  their  country 
That  the  men  all  are  full  of  rheum  and 

phlegm. 
If  some  guests  from  the  islands  come. 
Who  always  feed  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
Fresh  from  the  sea, — such  men  like  not 

salt  dishes. 
But  think  them   make-shiAs.     Give  such 

men  their  food 
Well    seasoned,  forced,  and   stuffed   with 

choicest  spices. 
•         •••••• 

I  like  to  see  the  faces  of  the  guests. 

To   feed   them   as   their  age  and   station 

claim; 
If  my  young  roystcr  be  a  mettled  spark, 
Who  melts  an  acre  in  a  savory  dish 
To   charm    his   mistress,   scuttle-fish   and 

crabs, 
And  all  the  shelly  race,  with  mixture  due 
Of  cordials  filtered,  exquisitely  rich ; 
To  a  philotopher — tliat  animal 
Voracious — solid  ham  and  bulky  feet; 
But  to  the  financier^  with  costly  niceness, 
Glociscus  rare,  or  rarity  more  rare. 
Insensible  the  palate  of  old  age; 
More  difficult  than  the  soft  lips  of  youth 
To  move — I   put  much  mustard  in  their 

dish ; 
With  quickening  sauces  make  the  stupor 

keen. 
And  lash  the  lazy  blood  that  creeps  within. 

"That  he  ruled  in  the  kitchen  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  own  importance,  is 
thus  displayed : — 

"I  never  enter  in  my  kitchen,  I! 
But  sit  apart,  and  in  the  cool,  direct, 
Observant  of  what  passes,  scullions  toil. 

1  guide  the  mighty  whole, 

Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  the  dish. 
*Ti8  thus  I  speak:  *  Leave,  leave  that  pon- 
derous ham; 
Keep  up  the  fire,  and  lively  play  the  flame 
Beneath   Uiose  lobster  patties ,'    *  patient 

here. 
Fixed  as  a  statue,  skim,  inceisaat  skim.* 
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*  Steep   well  this  small    gloci$cu$*   in   its 

snuce, 
And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullender.* 
*Tbi8  eel  requires  more  salt  and  marjoram  ;* 
*Roa?t  well  that  piece  of  kid  on  either  side 
Equal;*    *that  eweet-bread   boil  not  over 

much.* 
Tis  thus,  my  friend,  I  make  the  concert 

play. 

And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowds. 
Harmonious  ranged,  and  consonantly  just, 
As  in  a  concert  instruments  resound, 
My  ordered  dislies  in  their  courses  chime.** 


Thi  HisToaT  or  Herodotus,  ji  new  Eng' 
lUh  vertion,  edited  with  copiout  Note$  and 
Jippendictt^  iUuetrating  the  Hietory  and 
Geography  of  Herodotus^  from  the  tnoit 
recent  tourcet  of  information;  and  em* 
bodying  the  chief  retultt^  Hittorical  and 
Ethnographical,  which  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Progrett  of  Cuneiform  and  Uiero- 
glyphical  Discovery.  By  Gkoror  Rawli- 
80N,  M .  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ex- 
eter College,  Oxfordy  aseitted  by  Col.  Sir 
Henry  Bawlison,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkiion,  F.  R.  8.  With  Mapt  and  IHue- 
tratione.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  563. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present 
the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free 
translation,  and  to  collect  and  methodize 
the  chief  illustrations  of  the  author,  which 
modern  learning  and  research  have  ac- 
cumulated. Parallel  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  a  series  of  fresh  discoveries  have 
been  made  upon  its  (to  us)  more  important 
subjects — the  ethnography  of  the  East, 
and  the  history  and  geography  of  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria.  The  results  of  these 
discoveries,  up  to  the  latest,  have  been  in- 
corporated  in  the  illustrative  part  of  the 
work — great  part  of  it  having  been  from 
time  to  time  re-written,  as  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  doubtful  poinu.** 

We  have  copied  thus  far  the  prospectus 
of  this  work,  sent  us  by  the  American 
Publishers.  It  is  an  accurate  description 
of  the  meriu  of  this  translation,  which  is 
unquestionably  very  far  superior  to  the 
translation  of  Belse,  and  is  destined  even- 
tually to  supplant  it.  The  labours  of  tlie 
Editors  in  the  present  volume  are  enor- 
mously disproportioned  to  the  amount  of 
translation  they  have  given.  We  have  114 
pages  of  introduction  before  reaching  the 
beginning  of  the  history.  There  is  first 
an  outline  life  of  Herodotus  ;  then  follows 


a  description  of  the  sources  from  which 
he  compiled  his  history ;  after  that  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  his  merits  and  defects 
as  a  historian,  his  great  defects  being  as- 
certained to  be  a  want  of  insight  into  the 
c^iuses,  bearing  and  interconnexion  of  the 
events  he  records,  and  his  most  attractive 
quality,  the  wonderful  yariety  in  which  he 
deals.  "  Not  only  historian  but  geogra- 
pher, trayeller,  natnralist,  mythology,  mor- 
alist, antiquarian,  he  leads  as  fmm  one 
subject  to  another — 

From  grave  to  gay,  iVom  lively  to  severe 

— never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for 
any  long  time  without  the  introduction  of 
some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely 
carrying  an  episodical  transgression  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  any  severe  trial  to 
our  patience.'*  After  the  introduction,  the 
translation  of  the  first  book,  (the  only  book 
given  in  this  volume,)  follows,  comprising 
158  pages.  Then  we  have  the  appendix 
filling  up  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
This  appendix  consists  of  eleven  essays, 
beside  a  few  additional  notes.  Their  sub- 
jects are,  of  the  early  chronology  and  his- 
tory of  Lydia,  of  the  physical  and  political 
geogmphy  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  chronol- 
ogy and  history  of  the  great  Median  Em- 
pire, of  the  religion  of  the  Ancient  Per- 
sians, the  chronology  and  history  of  the 
great  Assyrian  Empire,  the  history  of  the 
later  Babylonians,  the  geography  of  Meso- 
potamia and  adjac3nt  countries,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Asia,  the  various  titles  of  Jupiter,  and 
of  the  invention  of  coining  and  the  earliest 
specimens  of  coined  money. 

Remembering  the  ordinary  allotment  to 
human  life,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press the  hope  (public  though  it  be)  that 
the  present  volume  contains  the  major  part 
of  illustrations  to  be  given.  At  the  rate 
of  one  book  per  volume,  with  a  body  of 
notes  like  the  present,  the  translation  will 
be  too  cumbrous  and  expensive  for  any 
save  enthusiasts  in  the  study  of  Herodo- 
tean  history:  and  such  would  probably 
not  need  the  help  of  the  learned  transla 
tors  either  in  transferring  into  elegant 
English  the  Greek  of  the  writer  or  in  form- 
ing an  accurate  estimate  of  his  excellen- 
cies and  defects,  or  even  in  discussions  of 
collateral  subjecu  illustrative  of  his  text. 
If  the  Publishers  comply  with  their  prom- 
ise on  the  title  page,  to  complete  the  book 
in  four  volumes,  the  Editors  roust  have 
their  note-producing  powers  curtailed. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  the  trans- 
lators mention  a  translation  of  the  work 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor — a  book  we  happen 
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not  to  have  met  with.  Mr.  Taylor's  la- 
bours in  other  fields  have  been  so  success- 
ful, that  we  cannot  doubt  he  has  done  this 
creditably  to  himself  and  with  advantage 
to  the  public.  Why  has  there  not  been 
an  American  reprint  of  it?  We  commend 
the  suggestion  to  the  Publishers  of  this 
volume  as  one  likely  to  answer  a  wider 
popularity  than  the  present  translation. 
With  Taylor  for  a  guide  and  note-maker, 
the  chapters  of  the  old  historian  would 
acquire  even  a  more  fresh  and  idea-pro- 
voking and  mirth-provoking  interest.  Per- 
haps the  essay  on  Enthusiasm  was  the 
first  of  the  translators'  Herodotean  studies. 
He  could  not  have  found  a  happier  ex- 
ample of  the  quality  he  so  much  com- 
mends than  in  the  muse-loving,  chatty  and 
credulous  Halicarnassian. 


A  NATtnuL  Philobopht.  Embracing  the 
mo9t  recent  Ditccveriei  in  the  variouM 
Branches  of  Physici^  and  exhibiting  the 
^plication  of  Scientific  PrinripUt  in 
Every-Day  Life,  By  G.  P.  Quackknbos, 
A.  M.,  Author  of  **  First  Lessons  in 
Composition,*'  "  Illustrated  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,'*  etc.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1869. 

Accompanying  this  lKX>k  the  Publishers 
have  sent  us  a  long  and  carefully  prepared 
notice  of  its  meriti.  We  take  it  for  grant- 
ed it  is  all  true.  In  the  partial  examina- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we  have 
found  the  volume  to  be  at  least  equal  (we 
think  it  superior)  to  other  text  books  on 
the  sulyect.  We  have  space  only  for  a 
brief  extract  from  this  criticism — 

"  Everything  appears  to  be  brought  up 
to  date.  Even  the  remarkable  balloon  trip 
of  La  Mountain  on  the  first  of  July  last, 
receives  due  notice  under  the  head  of 
aerial  navigation.  The  recent  discoveries 
of  Faraday  and  others  in  the  departments 
of  Magneto-Electricity,  Electro-magnetism 
•  and  Dia-magnetism,  are  presented,  briefly, 
it  is  true,  but  all  the  more  profitably  to  the 
learner  on  that  account.  The  number  of 
the  Elements  is  correctly  stated  at  62,  and 
that  of  the  Planets  (including  Asteroids) 
at  60;  other  school-book  authors,  behind 
the  age,  set  them  down  variously  at  from 
30  to  50.  Platinum  no  longer  figures  in 
the  Table  of  Specific  Gravities  as  the 
heaviest  of  substances,  but  gives  place  to 
Iridium.  Venus  is  made  a  little  larger,  in- 
stead of  smaller,  than  the  Earth  ;—- and  so, 
in  every  department,  whatever  advance 
has  been  made  by  scientific  research  du- 
ring the  last  few  years,  will  be  found  em- 
bodied here.  The  Author,  in  his  Preface, 
announces  his  intention  *to  keep  his 
book  up  to  the  times  by  constant  I'e vision, 


and  to  make  such  alterations  and  addi- 
tions as  the  progress  of  discovery  may  re- 
quire.' Judging  from  the  indications  of 
life  and  energy  which  the  volume  itself 
furnishes,  this  promise  will  be  faithfully 
kept." 

We  commend  the  work  as  an  important 
contribution  to  school-book  literature. 


Gbrald  Fitzqkrald,  "Thb  Chbvalixr.  " 
By  Charles  Lkver,  Author  of  Charles 
O'Malley,  &c.,  Ac,  &c.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1859. 
[From  A.  Morris,  9^  Main  Street. 

The  fortunes  of  the  last  of  the  unhap- 
py race  of  Stuart  furnish  Mr.  Lever  with 
the  basis  of  the  present  work,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  many  of  his  happiest  char- 
acteristics ns  a  novelist.  There  is  much 
fine  delineation  of  personal  traits  in  the 
progress  of  the  story,  and  the  life  of  Mira- 
beau  is  traced  in  strong,  deep  lines  which 
powerfully  impress  the  reader.  Masterly 
landscape  pieces  also  abound,  from  which 
the  artist  might  paint  the  desolate  scenery 
of  the  Appenines  with  wonderful  success, 
without  ever  having  climbed  the  lonely 
Sierras  that  lie  between  Florence  and 
Rome.  Mr.  Lever  has  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  Nature  that  broods  over  modern 
Italy,  nor  is  he  less  happy  in  his  drawings 
of  the  decayed  capitals  of  the  beautiful 
peninsula.  The  great  fault  of  the  volume 
is  the  excess  of  incident,  "The  Cheva- 
lier" is  hurried  through  "  hair-breadth  es- 
capes" the  most  improbable,  of  fevers,  of 
assassinations,  the  conscriptions  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  to  meet  his  death  at  last  in  a  man- 
ner as  far  as  possible  remote  from  the 
usual  course  of  affairs ;  but  even  in  the 
fictitious  narrative,  the  author  has  ingeni- 
ously introduced  extracts  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Horace  Mann  with  Horace 
Walpole  to  sustain  his  account  of  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  book  will  add  noth- 
ing to  Mr.  Lever's  reputation,  but  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  at  the  watering- 
places. 


Ankivxrsary  Addbbbs,  before  the  Zenobian 
Society  of  Fluvanna  Female  Institute^  de- 
livered July  6//i,  1859,  by  A.  JuDSOV 
Cranb,  of  Richmond.  Richmond :  H.  K. 
Ellyson*s  Steam  Presses,  147  Main  St. 
1859. 

Mr.  Crane  is  very  well  known  as  a 
speaker  and  writer.  The  present  is  one 
of  his  best  efforts.  It  has  been  character- 
ized as  very  far  above  the  ordinary  range 
of  snob  addresses. 
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Lira  AND  Liberty  in  America  :  or^  Skelchei 
of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  1857>8.  By  Charles  Mackay, 
LL.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  With  Ten  Illustrations. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers^  Pub- 
lishers. 1859.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

The  cbaracteristic  of  this  volume  is 
dulness.  Other  English  tourists  have 
manifested  their  incapacity  to  take  en- 
larged views  of  men  and  manners  by  su- 
perficial books  on  American  Society,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  approached  the  heavy 
style  of  Dr.  Mackay.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  much  hurt  by  such  shafts  as  this  gen- 
tleman directs  against  us.  They  are  alto- 
gether too  blunt  and  shot  from  too  feeble 
a  string  to  do  any  mischief.  We  really 
cannot  advise  any  one  to  purchase  these 
Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  America  who  is  not 
in  want  of  an  opiate,  such  ns  shall  bring 
a  deep,  gentle  slumber  over  the  senses 
without  subsequent  danger  to  the  nervous 
system.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  lor 
the  extraordinary  stupidity  in  prose  of  a 
writer  whoso  verse  exhibits  always  great 
cleverness,  and  at  times  the  hold  upon  the 
feelings  which  belongs  to  the  true  poet. 
We  care  little  fur  the  learned  Doctor's 
anti-slavery  views,  but  we  object  most  of 
all  to  their  being  conveyed  in  such  point- 
less paragraphs.  Really  it  is  too  great  a 
trial  upon  our  patience  to  ask  that  we  shall 
answer  cavils  at  our  institutions  which 
we  can  only  read  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
because  of  coma  inevitably  supervening. 


The  Life  of  Jabsz  Bumtiso,  D.  D.,  taiih  No- 
tices of  Contemporary  Penonaget  and 
Events,  By  hit  ton^  Thomas  Percival 
Bunting.  Vol.  L  New  York :  Harper 
k  Brothers.  1859.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  record  of  a  worthy  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, who  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 
energy  of  his  character,  the  unaffected  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart,  and  the  unremitted 
fervour  of  his  ministrations,  endeared 
himself  to  thousands  of  the  followers  of 
Wesley  in  England,  and  who  has  gone  to 
his  eternal  reward.  The  pious  labour  of 
unfolding  the  lesson  of  his  life  has  been 
fitly  performed  by  his  son,  and 'the  book 
has  been  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  an  acceptable  form  by  the  Harpers, 


who  promise  a  fine  steel  portrait  in  the 
second  volume.  The  silhouette  which  is 
prefixed  to  tlii?  gives  us  a  very  vivid  no- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  old  patri- 
arch in  his  quaint  costume. 


Tent  and  Harem  ;  Notes  of  an  Oriental 
Trip.  By  Caroline  Paine.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  18.'>9. 
[From  James  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  139 
Main  Street. 

Somehow  we  do  not  weary  of  books  on 
the  East.  Now  that  railways  pierce  the 
Alps  and  Rome  has  been  thoroughly  An- 
glicised with  gas-lights,  reading  room?, 
omnibusses  and  fox-hounds,  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  genuine  land  of  poetic  associa- 
tions \et\  to  us.  We  still  like  to  dream  of 
waving  palms,  and  arid  deserts  where 
serial  palaces  lure  the  traveller  onward, 
and  of  storied  Nile  and  hallowed  Jeru- 
salem— we  can  bear  with  the  constant  re- 
petition of  the  disenchantments  incident 
to  the  journey,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
palt  recalled  to  us  in  all  its  orientnl  mag- 
nificence. In  the  volume  now  on  our  ta- 
ble, we  have  a  very  pleasant  transcript  of 
travel  by  a  refined  and  observant  woman 
who  went  through  the  most  interesting  re- 
gions bordering  on  the  iEgean,  the  distant 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas.  She 
tells  us  much  that  is  ifew  about  Turkish 
habits  and  customs,  the  privileges  of  her 
sex  having  admitted  her  to  a  nearer  view 
of  society  than  men  ever  obtain  among 
the  Mahomm^dans.  The  style  is  lively 
and  unambitious,  just  that  of  elegant  let- 
ter-writing in  which  women  so  much  ex- 
cel. And  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  lone 
of  the  volume  that  the  author  had  the 
very  best  requisite  of  the  tourist,  the  dis- 
position philosophically  to  be  satisfied 
with  everything  connected  with  her  per- 
sonal comfort.  "Tent  and  Harem"  sug- 
gests one  thing  with  reference  to  books 
on  the  East  which  we  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning — the  de- 
sirableness of  having  a  fixed  English  or- 
thography of  Eastern  words.  We  hardly 
know  our  old  friends  tlie  Mamelukes^  when 
they  are  written  down  Memlooks^  we  do 
not  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  final  h  in 
Sheik,  and  we  greatly  prefer  caique  to 
klUk,  both  on  account  of  the  music  and 
the  types.  If  the  author  were  consistent 
she  would  write  "Harem,"  ^' Hareenu^ 
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AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

For  SCROFULA,  or  SmG'S  EVIL, 

I»  Ji  t^ouisritiirionnl  dij^eope.  a  corruption  of  the  blood,  hv  which  this  fluid  hecomeB  viliated,  wcak» 
unci  poor.  Jieinir  in  ihe  circulHtioii,  it  pervadefl  ihe  whole  body,  nnd  mny  burpt  out  in  disease  on 
^^y  !"•'''  «f  it.  N<»  oiffan  is  free  from  iis  artork-s  nor  l«  there  oiie  whirh  it  may  not  destroy.  Tho 
BcroriUoiija  cnint  is  vnrioiiBly  on  used  by  mercurial  di.«eaRe,  low  livinjr,  disordered  or  unhenltliy  food, 
J"*P"**®  «<>^»  filth  and  filthy  habits,  the  depressine:  vices,  and  above  all,  by  the  venereal  infection.— 
*Vbaiever  he  iiss  orisin,  it  ia  hereditary  in  the  ronetitution,  depcendinff  "from  pnrentB  to  children 
iinfo  fho  rhvrci  nnd  fourth  generation;"  indeed,  it  peems  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says :  "1  will 
'''*''  '"f.'""n"tie»  of  the  faiherp  upon  their  children." 

lis  e/fecrs  coiiirnenre  by  depopitinn  from  the  blood  or  corrnpl  or  nlceronp  matter,  which,  in  the 
iunp.«»,  liver,  nnd  intemnl 'orpunP,i!4  termed  tubercles;  in  the  jjiand?,  pwellingp  ;  and  on  the  snrface, 
prtiprion.s  or  *«ore.s.  Thii*  foul  corruption,  whirh  genders  in  the  blood,  depreppea  the  energies  of 
life,  Hit  that  Hcroluloufl  conplitutiona  not  only  putfer  from  scrofulous  complaints,  but  tiiey  have  far 
les*  power  to  withstand  the  otincks  of  other  diseases;  consequentlv,  vast  numbers  perish  by  die- 
orders  »vhir:h,  nirhoiigli  not  pciofulous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rencfered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  the 
sysfem.  Mctst  of  the  consumption  which  detimates  die  human  fumily  hns  its  orisin  directiv  in  this 
s«4*rofiilf>fiR  CO  n  ram  inn  t  ion  ;  and  many  dePtructive  diseases  of  tho  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
oi  all  rhe  org^an!»,  nrise  from  or  are  agjirrnvnted  by  the  same  cause- 

^  One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  dieir  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, mid  iheir  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  svsiem  we  must  renovate  the 
Mood  l»y  nn  nlieralive  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  bv  henl  by  food  and  exercipe.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

JLyor^B  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

..  tnf»s?t  efleciual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  timen  can  ddise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
voilinp  and  fhtnl  niHludy.     h  ij*  combined  from  the  mosi  active  remenials  that  have  been  discover- 
ed for  the  expar«riiti(in  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  nnd  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
dc8iriietive  consec^ucnces.     Hence  it  stiould  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  onlv  scrotuIa,but  also 
ilinjie  other  afTections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as  Eruptive  nnti  i<kin  Diseases.  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
K.»>Be,  or  'BrycttpelnH,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches.  Blains  and  Boils.  Tumorn,  Tetter  and  Salt  llhe- 
nin,  S^cald   Wend,  Flingworm,  Rheumatism,  S^yphiliric  and  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
iJebiliiy,  nnd,  indeed,  nil  Complaints  arising  frolh  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.    The  popular  belief 
in  "  impurity  of  ike  bfood'^  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofida  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.    The 
pnrtlciilur  purpose  «n<l  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  nnd  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out ^vhich  f«c*un<l  health  is  iinpossihie  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

Prepaxed  by  DR.  J.  C.  AYER,  JfracUcal  and  Analytical  Chemist^  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCEL.L,,   LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond;  and  by  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
March  1859. 


MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 

BOOK,  JOB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 
RICHMOISrD,  AT^., 

Have  removed  their  office  from  the  Law  Building, 
to  the  house  xecently  fitted  up  for  them  on  the 

Comer  of  Bank  and  12tli  Streets, 

where  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  their  former  friends 
and  patrons,  and  all  others  who  may  wish  to  have 
printing  done  in  the  Best  and  Cheapest  style. 

They  now  publish  monthly  the  followinj?  works : 
The  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 

farlane,  Ferjjussnn  &  Co.,  PropriQiors. 
The  SOUTHERN    PLANTER,  August  &  Williams, 

Proprietors. 
The  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  Baptist 

Missionary  paper. 

The  COMMISSION,  published  bv  the  Souiheru  Baptist  Convonlion. 
The  QUARTKRLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  publislied  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 

W^^^'  'J*Jn?  manner  in  which  they  are  printed  will  be  a  suflicieut  guarantee  o{  their 
aiiacity  to  cxc-cutc  any  work  entrusted  u>  them. 

MACFARLANE   &  FliliaUSSON, 

Corner  of  Bank  and  \'Mh  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 
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GROVER  8l  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

ITEW  STYLES— Prices  from  $50  to  $125.     Sz- 
tra  charge  of  85  for  Hemmers. 

Tliifl  MHrliine  Kewn  from  two   jipoolR.a:*  purrbB»»^il  Irom  lh« 
plore.  reoiiiiirij:  no  re-winiiin«r  "t*  lbrpnd.     It  hems,  <elU,  gklUf-n 
UtliL  «"«'  slilchen  in  n  j^upfHor  Biv  Ip,  finishing  each  peniii  hv  iis  o«B 
:=-- ^' openiiion,  without  recourse  to  the  hurid-needle,  as  w  required 
"^  by  oiher  imichiiie!*.     It  will  do  better  und  cheaper  sewing  ihans 

if  .<«he  workM  for  one  cent  an  hour. 


495  Brondwny.  Nf'w  York.  181  Baltimore  St ,  Baltimore.  Iron  Hall,  318  PeuD(>vlvanM  Ave- 
nue, Wnhliiiigiun,  IK  C.  Mochanic'si  Hall,  Richmond.  2123  Kin^  St.,  Uharlodioa.  '33  St.  Franri* 
Si.,  JVIohile.  11  Camp  Si.,  New  Orleons.  97  Fourlh  St.,  Louisville.  4  Hi^f^'inR' Block,  Lexing- 
ton.    68  West  Fourth  Si.,  Ciucinnuili.    \^\\  Superior  St.,  Cletclaiid.    87  Foiuih  Sl,  St.  Louin. 


•'  I  take  ploa*:ure  in  siiyinp,  lh:it  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewins  MachineF  have  more  llinn  ffu^laio* 
ed  my  oxpecniiion.  Al'ier  tr>iiip  and  reliiru'ng  others,  1  have  t>>ree  o\  them  in  npemtioo  in  my 
diflerent  pluces,  anil  alier  Jour  years'  trial,  have  no  fault  lu  fiiu\,"-^J.  H.  Hammand^  Senator  if 
South  Carolina. 

•*  My  wile  \\-^n  had  om*  of  drover  &  Bnker'n  Family  Sewing  Machines  for  siome  ihne.  and  I  am 
PMli-^lii'd  ii  iM  our  ol  ihi*  ho.^l  hihor-suviutf  uuichines  that  hn«  been  invented.  1  take  much  pleasure 
ill  lonmimoiniinc  it  lo  i|j»*  piiMic." — J.  G.  Hnrrii^  Gorrrnor  of  l^ennenaee. 

*'  1  think  it  \t\  I'ttr  ihe.  Iicst  ptitent  in  uhc.  I'his  Maciiine  cnii  be  adapted  from  the  finest  cambrie 
to  the  lu'n\i(':«t  cii^siintTr.  It  e«i*ws  »«iron>;er,  faster,  and  more  heHUtirnlly  than  one  can  iinasine.  If 
ntiu«'  could  not  he  roplared,  mooev  could  not  huy  i|." — .Mr«.  J.  G.  Broicn^  j\a*kvi/tr,  Teun. 

*'ll  is*  speedy,  very  ueut,  and  durable  in  ics  work ;  ii*  eufsily  under(«tood  and  kept  in  repair.  I 
earnestly  rrcouiuiend  this  Machine  to  oil  niy  ocquaiulances  and  oihers.*' — ^llra.  M.  A.  Forretft 
Meniphix,  Tenn. 

**  We  fnid  ihirt  Machiiie  to  work  lo  onr  PHti«foction,  nnu  with  plenpure  rccomnie  iil  it  to  the  public, 
as  we  helicve  the  iJrover  &,  Baker  lo  he  the  bej>t  Sewing  Machine  in  use." — De*try  Broduera^  AUi- 
9onia,  Teun. 

**  If  used  exclusively  fiir  family  purposes,  with  ordiiiarv  care,  I  will  wncer  they  will  last  oiw 
*  three  score  \eurs  anil  ten.'  and  never  {lel  out  ol  fix." — John  ErMA'ine,  Nashville,  Ten$»» 

*'l  have  had  your  iMueliine  fur  several  vveek«i,  and  am  perfectly  ftati^tied  that  the  work  it  does  is 
the  best  and  iuo:<i  hcauiiful  (hut  ever  was  irmde.'^ — Maef(ie  Aimixon^  NaahviHe„  Tenn 

**  I  use  my  Mucliiue  upon  coutR,  dreP8-tnukin^,  and  fine  linen  i>titchinf;,  and  the  work  ia  adnitra* 
ble — far  better  than  the  best  bund-sewing,  or  any  other  machine  1  have  ever  ifeen.">->L«ry  B. 
Thompson,  Nashrilfe,  Tcnn. 

**  I  hud  the  work  ihe  sironKest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  raade  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, and  regard  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  as  one  of  ihe  greatest  blessings  to  our  Bex/'— ^Jfri* 
Taylor,  Nashrtllc.  Teun. 

"1  have  one  of  Grover  &  Baker^s  Sewing  Machines  in  u*ie  in  my  family  and  6nd  it  invaluable. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  persona  in  want  of  a  machine." — GJ'T.  Thom^on^  KatJwUU, 
Teun. 

*'l  would  be  un  willing  to  dispose  of  my  Qrover  &  Baker  Machine  for  a  large  amount,  couU  I 
not  replace  it  ngain  at  |)le.usure." — Mrs,  H.  G.  ScoveJ,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

''  I  take  pleasure  in  certify  inff  to  the  utility  of  the  Grover  &l  Baker  Sewing  Machinei«,  I  hare 
used  one  on  ahuost  every  description  of  work  for  tnonths.  and  find  it  much  stronfcer  and  bener  in 
every  respect  than  work  done  by  baud." — Mrs.  D.  W.  H'htefer^  Nashville^  Tenn, 

"Our  tw».  Machines,  pi^rchased  from  youj  do  the  work  of  twenty  \oung  ladies.  We  with  pkus- 
ure  reromuiend  the  Grover  &.  Buker  Sewing  Machine  lo  be  the  best  in  use." — AT.  Stiiiman  f  C».» 
Memphis,  I'enn. 

"The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewinp  Machine  wjirks  odmirably.  I  ihink  the  stitch  and  work  far «- 
perior  to  that  ol  ony  Sewins  Muthine  I  ever  saw.  On  fine  work,  1  think  the  Macbiue  would  be 
nard  to  heat." —  IV.  J.  Dntie,  Memphis,  Tenn 

*'I  find  the  Machine  eusdv  manu^^ed,  very  durnble.  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  lo  all 
who  widli  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasure."— -.Vr«.  F.  Titi*s,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

•*The  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satisfaction  that  we  chee.rfuIlT  recom- 
mend them  to  all  who  wish  a  good  and  suhstanlial  Sew'ng  Machine  It  executes  work  with  much 
care  and  speed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  umchine  1  have  seen  " — Mrs.  R.  B.  MUeheit,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

*•  1  em  happy  lo  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Grover  &  Baker^s  Sewiui?  Machines,  nnd  of  lbs 
perfect  salisiactiou  it  gives  in  esery  respect.  It  sewb  neoll^,  and  is  bv  no  meons  conip]icaled,niid 
1  pi-elipr  it  to  uh  oiherfj  1  have  seen" — Mrs.  Bryan,  wife  ol  Rev,  A.  M.  Bryan,  MemphtM,  Teun. 

*•  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  Kay,  ihal  the  Mucliiue  works  well,  and  i  do  not  hestinte  to  re- 
commend it  as  possessiujT  all  the  udvunla^es  you  claim  lor  it.  My  wife  is  verv  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  ceriilying  to  this  ctfeel."-  ii.  C.  Brinkley,  Memphis^  Tenn. 

**  It  gives  me  i>leasure  to  find  ilie  (iiover  &,  Baker  Sewinjr  Machine  giving  so  much  ^aliflfnelion. 
I  have  it  in  constant  use,  and  find  it  oil  that  could  be  de-ired.  It  is  the  niesl  simple  und  durable 
machine  in  use,  and  1  heartily  rcciuninend  ii." — F.  M,  WhiU,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*"  Having  seen,  examined,  and  used  inuiiv  other  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  feel  free  to  sav  tlwl 
the  Grover  &  Baker  Maeliiues  arc  far  supciior  to  all  others  in  use  " — M.  Francois  Settz,  Nash' 
eille,  Tenn. 
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LORD  MACAULAY  AND  MARLBOROUGH. 


To  write  Uistory  is  the  most  diflScult 
task  that  any  author — no  matter  what  his 
abilities — has  ever  undertaken.  To  write 
a  History  that  is  as  accurate  perhaps,  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  History,  has  been 
accomplished  by  several  distinguished  au- 
thors ;  but  to  write  a  History  that  shall 
give  universal  satisfaction,  is  impossible. 

The  excellencies  as  well  as  the  defects 
of  History,  arise  from  so  many  causes, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
trace  them  to  their  proper  sources.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  an  Historian, 
should  in  a  measure  identify  himself  with 
the  past,  and  live  among  those  whose  ac- 
tions and  characters  he  portrays ;  but  it 
is  no  less  essential  that  he  should  be  to 
some  extent  a  mere  "  looker  on  in  Yen- 
ice,"  who  is  able  to  depict  without  parti- 
ality, scenes  and  events  as  they  pass  in 
review  before  him.  He  must  understand 
the  hidden  springs  of  human  action, 
without  becoming  a  slave  himself  to  hu- 
man passions. 

He  must  seek  information  among  ar- 
chives covered  with  the  accumulated  dust 
of  ages ;  he  must  judge  between  conflict- 
ing testimony,  he  must  balance  the  migh- 
ty book  of  the  past,  and  strike  a  proof- 
dieet  in  which  no  error  can  be  detected ; 
in  a  word,  be  must  become  the  great  ar- 
biter and  umpire  of  bygone  ages,  and 
render  a  judgment  at  once  profound,  ac- 
curate and  impartial. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task,  it  will  read- 
ily be  admitted  is  impossible ;  and  more 
especially  is  it  impossible  to  write  impar- 
tially on  two  subjects  that  give  the  deep- 
est colour  to  all  History,  viz.  Religion  and 
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Politics.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
no  man  has  lived  since  the  Reformation, 
who  has  been  able  entirely  to  divest  him- 
self of  partiality  and  prejudice  on  these 
two  important  questions  of  national  or 
domestic  policy,  either  as  a  writer  of  Fic- 
tion or  of  History. 

Prone  as  we  are  to  yield  to  passions  and 
prejudices ;  or  rather,  impossible  as  it  is, 
to  prevent  our  passions  and  prejudices 
from  biassing  our  judgment;  it  becomes 
us  to  judge  leniently  of  men,  who  are 
subject  to  like  frailties  as  ourselves,  but 
whose  probity  and  honour  are  undoubted, 
when  they  draw  different  conclusions 
from  ourselves  and  especially  when  they 
could  have  no  motive  in  giving  a  defec- 
tive colouring  to  events  of  the  past. 

We  have  had  these  remarks  suggested 
to  us,  by  the  perusal  of  a  most  acrimoni- 
ous and  unscrupulous  attack  upon  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  the  June  No.  of  Blackwood. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  of 
malevolence  could  have  prompted  such 
an  attack ;  and  it  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  writer 
of  that  article,  even  if  we  sympathized 
in  his  antipathy  to  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  England.  The 
author  in  all  probability  has  been  bought 
up  by  the  Tories  connected  with  Black- 
wood— a  periodical  of  violent  Tory  prin- 
ciples and  always  inimical  to  Lord  Macau- 
lay — for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  the  His- 
tory of  England,  and  doubtless  be  has  been 
particularly  impressed  in  this  instance  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Church  ills  with  a 
"  douceur"  of  substantial  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  however 
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what  motives  prompted  the  author,  our 
object  at  present  being  an  examination  of 
the  article  itself,  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  the  animus  of  the  writer  as  well  as 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  inferences  he 
has  drawn. 

The  author  sets  out  with  an  imputation 
upon  Lord  Macaulay,  by  accusing  him  of 
partiality  in  describing  the  amours  of 
James  II.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

He  sajs,  p.  661,  "  James  and  William 
were  alike  unfaithful  to  their  wives.  Lord 
Macaulay  records  the  *  highly  criminal' 
passion  of  James  for  Arabella  Churchill 
and  for  Cptharine  Sedley,  sneering  con- 
temptuously at  the  plain  features  of  the 
one,  and  the  lean  form  and  haggard  coun- 
tenance of  the  other,  ^.,  &c.  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  married  to  a  young, 
beautiful  and  faithful  wife,  to  whose  de- 
votion he  owed  a  crown,  in  return  for 
which  she  only  asked  the  affbction  which 
be  had  withheld  from  her  for  years,  main- 
tained during  the  whole  of  his  married 
life,  an  illicit  connection  with  Elizabeth 
Yilliers,  who  squinted  abominably,  and 
Lord  MocauKiy  passes  it  over  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  commerce  of  superior  minds.'' 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
this  matter  and  see  how  the  cose  stands. 

To  compare  James  and  William  to- 
gether would  be  worse  than  folly,  for  no 
two  men  differed  so  essentially  as  these 
two  monarchs.  James,  weak,  heartless, 
mean,  selfish,  a  tyrant  and  a  coward,  was 
incapable  of  receiving  emotions  other 
than  of  a  sensual  nature ;  and  even  in 
his  sensual  appetites,  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  those  beauties  which  usually 
captivate  the  purely  sensual  man. 

William,  on  the  other  hand,  though  ap- 
parently of  a  cold  and  plegmatic  temper- 
ament, was  capable  and  gave  evidence  of 
feelings  of  the  warmest  friendship  and 
deepest  love.  That  he  loved  his  wife 
with  an  intensity  of  affection  rarely  equal- 
led, is  proved  by  his  terrible  agony  of  dis- 
tress at  her  death,  a  distress  that  was 
nearly  fatal  to  himself  and  perhaps  to  the 
destinies  of  England.  That  there  was 
perfect  harmony  and  conjugal  affection 
between  William  and  Mary,  from  the 
time  they  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
to  her  death,  do  one  at  all  familiar  with 


English  History  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

William,  in  bis  intercourse  with  Eliza- 
beth Yilliers — illicit  and  highly  improper 
as  that  intercourse  was — never  violated 
the  common  decencies  of  life ;  he  never 
furnished  apartments  in  his  Palace,  more 
sumptuous  than  those  occupied  by  bis 
Queen,  for  his  mistress,  as  James  did  for 
Catharine  Sedley. 

Improper  as  William's  intercourse  with 
Elizabeth  Yilliers  undoubtedly  was.  Lord 
Macaulay  is  unquestionably  right  la 
drawing  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  amorous  propensities  of  the  two  men, 
and  we  think  every  impartial  reader  will 
sustain  the  view  he  has  taken. 

But  it'is  not  true  that  Lord  Macaulay 
palliates  William's  unfaithfulness  to  bis 
wife : — the  following  extract  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

He  says,  on  p.  133,  Yol.  II,  Harpers 
Edition,  History  of  England,  '*  for  a  time 
William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He 
vras  indeed  drawn  away  from  his  wife  bj 
other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her 
ladies,  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  dis- 
figured by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  tal- 
ents which  well  fitted  her  to  partake  his 
cares.  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his 
errors,  and  spared  no  pains  to  conceal 
them  :  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions, 
Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly 
faithful  to  her. 

'*  Spies  and  tale  bearers,  encouraged  by 
her  father,  did  their  best  to  inflame  her 
resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some 
montlis,  was  so  much  incensed  by  her 
wrongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, threatened  to  reprimand  her  hus- 
band severely.  She,  however,  bore  her 
injuries  with  a  meekness  and  patience 
which  deserved,  and  gradually  obtained, 
William's  esteem  and  gratitude." 

Now,  we  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  dis- 
approbation of  William's  conduct  could 
be  more  clearly  indicated.  Lord  Macau- 
lay speaks  of  Mary's  injuries,  of  her  meek-  , 
ness  under  these  injuries,  of  William's 
being  ashamed  of  these  errors,  (was 
James  ever  ashamed  of  any  thing  he  ever 
did?)  and  of  the  good  and  excellent  Bishop 
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Ken  being  highly  exasperated  with  him 
on  aceount  of  Mary's  wrongs;  surely 
this  is  sufficient  to  show  bis  atter  disap- 
probation of  William's  conduct,  and  by 
no  means  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  to  palliate  his  short  com- 
ings in  this  particular. 

There  was  a  necessity  in  narrating  the 
history  of  James  and  bis  reign,  to  speak 
frequently  and  ever  harshly  of  his  two 
most  'prominent  mistresses,  because  of 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  history 
of  James  and  hi»  acts,  which  could  not 
clearly  be  »plained  otherwise.  But  in 
William's  case  th«re  was  no  such  neces- 
sity, there  was  'no  serious  difficulty  be- 
tween WilUam  and  Mary  on  this  subject, 
especially  after  the  Revolution,  and  it 
may  even  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
an  illicit  intercourse,  to  any  great  extent, 
existed  between  William  and  Elizabeth 
Yilliers,  after  William's  elevation  to  the 
English  throne.  So  precarious  was  his 
health,  so  feeble  his  constitution,  so  one- 
rous his  duties,  so  frequent  his  absen- 
ces from  England  and  so  quiet  and  dis- 
tant from  London  was  his  residence  at 
Kensington,  that  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble that  his  intercourse  with  Elizabeth 
Yilliers  after  the  Revolution,  could  have 
been  either  frequent  or  of  an  open  and 
scandalous  character. 

The  chief  design,  however,  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  June  No.  of  Blackwood,  is  to 
stigmatize  the  character  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay has  drawn  of  Marlborough,  as 
ialse,  unscrupulous  and  repulsive ;  accu- 
sing Lord  Macaulay  of  "  habitual  inaccu- 
racy/' "  gross  perversions,"  "  outrageous 
abuse,"  and  "personal  rancour."  This 
is  certainly  strong  language ;  language, 
not  justified  by  a  single  page  in  the  His- 
tory of  England;  and  language  that 
should  not  have  appeared  on  the  pages  of 
Blackwood,  in  connection  with  so  distin- 
guished a  name  as  that  of  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay. 

Let  us  now  carefully  examine  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  such  grave  charges  are 
made,  and  see  who  is  the  perverter  of  facts, 
who  indulges  in  "filth"  from  "Grub 
Street"  and  "  St.  Giles's,"  and  whether 
Lord  Macaulay  has  or  has  not  given  sab- 
stantiolly  a  true  piotare  of  MarlboroQgh. 


Skilled  as  the  author  of  the  article  in 
Blackwood  evidently  is,  in  all  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  Jesuitical  casuistry,  and 
artfujly  as  he  has  grouped  together  his 
inferences  and  facts;  he  has  not  only 
failed  to  substantiate  his  position,  but 
even  by  his  reluctant  admissions,  has  cor- 
roborated the  statements  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay in  regard  to  the  duplicity,  avarice  and 
venality  of  Marlborough. 

On  p.  662,  Blackwood  for  June,  we  find 
the  following  words :  "  Lord  Macaulay's 
picture  of  the  youth  of  Marlborough  is 
sufficiently  repulsive.  He  was  so  illiter- 
ate that '  he  could  not  spell  the  most  com- 
mon words  in  his  own  language.'  He 
was  *  thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied 
ample  contributions  on  ladies  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers.'  He 
was  '  kept  by  the  most  profuse,  imperi- 
ous, and  shameless  of  harlots.'  He  sub- 
sisted upon  '  the  infamous  wages  bestow- 
ed upon  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land.' He  was  'insatiable  of  riches.' 
He  '  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  loved  lucre  more  than 
wine  or  women.'  *  All  the  precious  gifts 
which  nature  had  lavished  upon  him,  he 
valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch.' 
*  At  twenty  he  made  money  of  his  beauty 
and  his  vigour ;  at  sixty  he  made  money 
of  his  genius  and  his  glory ;'  and  he 
'owed  his  rise  to  his  sister's  dishonour.' " 

These  are  a  portion  of  the  charges 
Lord  Macaulay  is  accused  of  falsely  bring- 
ing against  Marlborough  ;  although  they 
are  violently  wrested  from  their  appro- 
priate contexts  and  skilfully  and  ungen- 
erously arranged,  they  are  nevertheless 
by  the  writer's  own  admission  and  the  re- 
liable testimony  of  contempornneous  and 
subsequent  writers  literally  true  in  every 
particular. 

The  only  evidence  that  is  offered  in  the 
article  in  Blackwood  to  controvert  the 
statement  that  his  education  was  deficient, 
is  contained  in  the  assertion  that  "  his 
dispatches  show  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
a  proficient  in  Latin,  French  and  English 
composition." 

If  any  fact  is  authenticated  it  is  this, 
that  Generals  are  rarely  capable  of 
writing,  and  if  capable,  rarely  have  the 
time  to  write,  their  dispatches. 
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We  hare  a  remarkable  instance  in  cur 
own  ooontrj,  where  the  nation  was  woful- 
]y  deceived,  by  attributing  despatches  to 
a  distinguished  General,  who, — as  i^  was 
afterwards  discovered — was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  writing  a  correct  letter. 

That  Marlborough  virrote  his  ovm  dis- 
patches is  greatly  to  be  doubted;  and 
when  we  remember  that  he  entered  the 
army  at  twelve,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  "  he  wns  tk  projicient  in  Latin,  French 
and  English  composition ;''  on  the  other 
hand,  that  his  education  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited,  on  account  of  his  pov- 
erty and  his  entering  the  army  at  such 
an  early  nge,  and  that  he  did  not  spell 
well  as  stated  by  Lord  Macaulay,  is  not 
only  probable,  but  doubtless  entirely 
true. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  charge 
that  **  he  was  kept  by  the  most  profuse, 
imperious,  and  shameless  of  harlots," 
which  seems  to  shock  the  nerves  of  this 
anonymous  writer ;  and  also  to  the  charge 
that  he  was  materially  assisted  by  **  the 
infamous  wages  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland."  The  article 
in  Blackwood  does  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  truth  of  these  charges,  but  pleads 
"  the  dissipations  of  the  court  of  Charles 
IL,  his  remarkably  handsome  person  and 
his  engaging  manners"  as  an  excuse  for 
his  dissoluteness. 

That  circumstances  sometimes  palliate 
vices  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  no  circum- 
stances can  change  vice  into  virtue ;  nor 
can  an  Historian  be  justified  in  softening 
gross  licentiousness,  by  the  blandish- 
ments and  charms  of  refined  and  elegant 
rhetoric. 

No  sane  man  will  deny  that  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  was  a  '*  shameless  harlot," 
and  Lord  Macaulay  could  not  have  cho- 
sen a  more  suitable  expression  to  convey 
jto  the  reader,  the  true  character  of  this 
beautiful  but  infamous  woman. 

Her  position  at  the  court  of  Charles 
was  of  such  an  exalted  nature,  that  in 
her  illicit  amours  she  was  the  chooser  and 
not  the  chosen  of  her  many  lorers ;  and 
Lord  Macaulay  emphatically  states  the 
truth,  when  he  says  that  Marlborough 
was  "kept  by  this  shameless  harlot." 
That  she  aided  him  with  her  purse  is  not 


denied,  in  fact  the  article  JuUy  admits 
both  oharges  to  be  true,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  writers  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  Lord  Maeaulay  calls 
things  by  their  right  names,  whilst  the 
Blackwood  vrriter,  with  a  spurious  par- 
ade of  delicacy  usee  such  language  as  is 
patent  to  those,  who  think  that  refined 
vice  does  not  deserve  to  be  oondemned  in 
equal  terms  with  vice  of  a  grosser  na- 
ture. 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  Marlborough 
was  **  kept  by  the  most  profuse,  imperi- 
ous, and  shameless  of  harlots,"  and  that 
he  derived  material  aid  firom  "  the  infa- 
mous wages  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland."  The  article  in 
Blackwood,  p.  663,  admits  that  "she^ 
(Duchess  of  Cleveland,)  was  as  liberal  of 
her  purse  as  of  her  person,  and  Blarlbo- 
rough,  a  needy  ensign,  no  doubt  shared 
both." 

Reader,  can  you  see 

Any  difference  'twixt, 

"  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  charge  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  that  Marlborough  ''was  insa- 
tiable of  riches,"  a  charge  which  has 
been  sustained  by  the  universal  rerdict 
of  mankind.  We  propose,  however,  to 
adduce  such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  every 
candid  reader  of  his  avarioe,  a  vioe  that 
had  a  more  controlling  influence  on  Marl- 
borough's character  than  any  other— a 
vice  which  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

He  is  said  to  have  kept  "heaps  of 
broad  pieces,"  untouched,  in  his  private 
drawers,  until  he  was  an  old  man.  See 
Pope  in  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

We  have  the  testimony,  also,  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land as  to  his  avarice,  which  exactly  co- 
incides with  the  statements  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay. 

On  p.  148,  Book  IX,  Pictorial  Histoiy 
of  England,  London  edition,  occurs  these 
words,  which  require  no  oomment  from 
us: — "We  shall  never  go  far  wrong  in 
attributing  base  and  selfish  motives  to 
this  renowned  hero  (Marlborough),  whose 
whoU  life  vras  one  continued  oommemt  on 
the  text— J9e/p  Yourself,"  In  the  same 
history  and  same  book,  p.  260,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  the  charge  agunst  Marlborough, 
of  reserving  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  the  follow- 
ing language  is  used: — "that  Marlbo- 
rough, in  his  iHordinaU  appetite  for  mO' 
netfy  had  made  the  most  of  these  sources 
of  revenue" 

In  the  "Political  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  his  Own  Times/'  by  Dr.  William 
.  King,  occurs  the  following  passage  on  p. 
101:— "That  great  Captain,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  when  he  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  life,  and  very  infirm,  would  walk 
from  the  public  room  in  Bath  to  his  lodg- 
ings, in  a  cold,  dark  night,  to  save  sixpence 
in  chair  hire.  If  the  Duke,  who  left  at 
bis  death  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  could  have  foreseen  that  all  his 
wealth  and  honours  were  to  be  inherited 
by  a  grand-son  of  my  Lord  Treyor's,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  enemies,  would  he 
have  been  so  careful  to  save  sixpence  for 
the  sake  of  his  heir?  Not  for  the  sake 
of  his  heir;  but  he  would  always  have 
saved  sixpence," 

It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  all  read- 
ers of  English  History  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  cite  proof,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  annuity  upon  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  she  was  instigated  by  the 
Marlboroughs  to  demand  an  enormous 
sum  for  those  times,  and  that  the  Duchess 
boasted  that  "the  success  of  the  affair 
was  chiefly  imputed  to  the  steadiness  and 
diligence  of  my  Lord  Marlborough  and 
hersdf."  She  also  admits  that  she  re- 
ceived a  thousand  pounds  of  the  sum; 
bat  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is 
but  a  small  amount  of  what  she  really 
did  obtain. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich — better  known  as 
Peter  Parley—in  his  Child's  Uistory  of 
England,  says,  in  speaking  of  Marlbo- 
borough's  fall  in  1711:  "The  Tories  were 
desirous  of  peace,  and  they  could  not 
effect  their  wishes  so  long  as  Marlborough 
retained  any  power,  for  it  was  believed, 
and  his  toeU-knaum  avarice  gave  somo 
foundation  for  the  belief,  that  all  bis 
influence  would  be  exerted  to  continue 
the  war,  that  be  might  retain  his  lucra- 
five  offices"  The  writer  in  Blackwood 
endeavors  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
drawn  from  the  "Dear  Bargain/'  a  pam- 


phlet printed  in  1690— on  account  of  the 
violent  Jacobite  principles  of  that  book. 

This  testimony  would  not,  we  confess, 
be  sufficient,  uncorroborated  by  more  re* 
liable  evidence,  to  satisfy  us  of  the  charge 
of  avarice  against  Marlborough  ;  but  we 
have  other  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  as  we  have  already  shown,  which 
goes  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  the 
"Dear  Bargain." 

The  authorities  we  have  quoted  must 
have  drawn  their  information  from  other 
sources  than  the  "Dear  Bargain/'  for  the 
author  in  Blackwood  virtually  admits 
that  there  was  in  all  probability  but  one 
eia^j  extant  of  this  pamphlet.  He  says : 
"We  searched  the  rich  store  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  we  applied  to  friends  noted 
aU  over  the  world  for  their  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  by-paths  of  history,  we 
sought  the  assistance  of  those  whose  ba- 
Biness  it  is  to  collect  and  vend  scarce 
tracts  and  pamphlets — ^all  in  vain."  He 
finally,  however,  discovers  a  copy,  doubt- 
less the  same  copy  used  by  Lord  Macaa- 
lay,  but  does  not  reap,  as  we  conceive, 
any  benefit  from  so  arduous  a  search;  for 
while  many  of  the  statements  in  the 
"Dear  Bargain"  may  be  and  doubtless 
are  false,  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe 
its  testimony  as  to  Marlborough's  avarice, 
especially  when  that  testimony  is  corrobo- 
rated by  others,  who,  it  is  almost  certain, 
never  saw  a  copy  of  the  "Dear  Bargain/' 

The  Blackwood  article  exultingly  pa- 
rades Marlborough's  refusal  to  accept  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  with  an 
income  of  £60,000  a  year,  as  a  proof  of 
his  disinterestedness  in  money  matters. 
That  there  were  good  reasons,  sufficiently 
obvious  to  every  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  to  prevent  MarU 
borough  from  accepting  so  hazardous  an 
appointment,  need  not  be  suggested. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  sometimes  "me- 
thod in  madness/'  and  we  may,  with 
equal  truth,  assert  that  there  is  sometimes 
"method"  in  avarice  and  selfishness; 
and  if  that  "method"  was  ever  perfected 
in  two  individuals,  it  certainly  was  in 
Marlborough  and  his  wife. 

With  one  more  quotation  from  the  Pic- 
torial History  of  England,  Book  IX,  p. 
249— a  history  which  we  will  take  this 
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occasion  to  say,  is  id  many  respects  pro- 
bably tbe  best  that  has  been  published — 
we  will  leave  the  question  to  the  reader, 
satisfied  that  he  will  admit  the  truth  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  statement  of  the  avarice 
of  Marlborough.  The  quotation  is  as 
follows: 

"Where  there  was  so  much  received  in 
what  was  deemed  an  honourable  as  well  as 
a  regular  way,  (the  Marlborough  family 
were  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  £90,000  a 
year,)  there  was  no  great  temptation  to 
embezzle  and  cheat;  and  the  Duchess 
was  in  all  respects  a  higher  minded  per- 
son than  her  husband,  in  whom  the  love 
of  money  became  at  last  the  ruling  pension 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  stoop  to 
all  kinds  of  mean  and  paltry  actions," 

Lord  Maeaulay  asserts  "that  he  owed 
his  rise  to  his  sister's  dishonour."  The 
author  in  Blackwood  does  not  deny  this, 
but  endeavors  to  gloss  over  the  fact  with 
smooth  and  honeyed  words,  lie  says,  on 
p.  665,  "that  the  passion  of  James  for 
Arabella  ^Churchill  smoothed  the  early 
steps  in  her  brother's  path  io  fam«,  may 
be<idmittedJ*  Here  again  we  have  "  Twee- 
dledum and  Tweedledee.^ 

We  ba^e  reached  now  the  culminating 
point  of  tbe  article  in  Blackwood.  The 
author  of  that  article  stigmatizes  the  a<r 
count  given  by  Lord  Maeaulay  of  the 
attack  upon  Brest,  as  malignant  and 
fklse,  and  endeavors  to  evade  the  real 
point  of  issue,  by  abusing  Lord  Macau- 
lav  in  language  that  should  not  have 
found  a  place  in  tbe  vocabulary  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  also  by  endeavoring  to  shift 
the  blame  from  Marlborough's  shoulders 
to  those  of  his  intimate  friend  Godolphin. 

We  protest  against  this  trick,  for  Go- 
dolphin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Marlborough. 

The  question  simply  is,  whether  Marl- 
borough did  or  did  not  give  tbe  informa- 
tion to  James  as  soon — as  he  asserts — as 
he  learned  the  object  and  destination  of 
the  squadron  then  about  to  sail?  And 
whether,  in  betraying  the  intention  of 
attacking  Brest,  thereby  giving— or  in- 
tending to  give,  which  is  the  same  thing 
— timely  notice  of  said  attack,  he  did  not 
violate  his  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,  be- 
traying his  king  and  country,  and  indi- 


rectly ^  if  not  directly,  incur  the  just  im- 
putation of  being  the  murderer  of  the 
brave  Talmash  and  the  gallant  men  who 
lost  their  lives  by  the  advantage  taken  of 
this  information? 

Lord  Maeaulay  maintiuns,  in  language 
stronger  perhaps  than  the  occasion  re- 
quires, that  he  was  guilty  of  this  treach- 
ery and  baseness;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  Lord  Maeaulay  is 
right,  and  that  he  is  sustained  by  ikcts 
and  inferences  obvious  and  legitimate. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  (old  style,)  1694, 
Marlborough  wrote  to  James  in  France 
to  the  following  effect:  "He  bad,"  he 
said,  "but  that  moment  ascertained  that 
twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and  two 
regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  em- 
bark, under  the  command  of  Talmash, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  harbor 
of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which  lay 
there."  "This,"  he  added,  "  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  England,  but  no  cmnr 
sideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me 
from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may 
be  for  your  service." 

This  letter  was  sent  enclosed  in  one 
from  Sackville  to-Melfort,  which,  as  Lord 
Maeaulay  says,  proves  the  importance  of 
the  intelligence;  and  Sackville  sent  it  by 
** express"  which  confirms  the  statement. 

Sackville  says,  in  his  letter  to  Melfort, 
"I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence  for  the  service  of 
the  king,  my  master,  and  consequently 
for  the  service  of  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty." Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
letter  from  Marlborough  to  James  was 
forwarded  immediately  by  *^  express"  and 
must  have  reached  James  at  least  by  the 
10th  or  12th  of  May  at  farthest 

Owing  to  adverse  winds,  the  squadron, 
with  Talmash  and  his  troops  on  board, 
did  not  arrive  off  Brest  until  the  6th  or 
7th  of  June,  thus  proving,  beyond  a  cavil, 
that  the  French  king  did  have  from  Marl- 
borough nearly  a  month's  notice  before- 
hand— ample  time  for  defensive  prepara- 
tion; and  that  his  information,  in  case 
none  other  had  been  received,  was  ample 
in  time,  as  well  as  detail,  to  produce  the 
deplorable  results  that  ensued. 

We  might  amplify  the  details  of  this 
base  treachery  of  Marlborough's,  but  it 
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is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  as  we  are 
sore  that  every  reader,  while  he  may  not 
concur  in  every  inference  and  particular 
of  Lord  Macaulay 's  account,  will  at  least 
agree  with  ns,  that  his  account  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  We  will,  however, 
offer  one  more  extract  from  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England,  Book  IX,  p.  48,  and 
then  leave  the  question  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  the  reader.  This  is  the  ex- 
tract referred  to.  "It  is  argued  by  some 
that,  though  held  of  such  importance, 
Marlborough's  letter  was  of  little  use  to 
James  or  the  French,  as  the  preparations 
making  in  our  ports  sufficiently  betrayed 
the  intention  of  some  such  attack;  but  if 
this  reason  he  corrects  U  will  hardly  excuse 
the  conduct  of  the  low-minded  hero  of 
Blenheim:' 

In  the  same  article,  p.  671,  Blackwood 
for  Jane,  we  find  the  following  assertion, 
an  Qssertion  so  reckless  and  so  utterly 
unsastained  by  facts,  that  the  writer 
must  have  blushed  as  he  penned  it: — 
"Marlborough  throughout  was  faithful 
to  William,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
eorrect  to  say  he  was  faithful  to  England 
and  to  the  cause  of  rdigious  and  political 
freedom,  in  aU  his  acts," 

What  would  my  Lord  Coke  or  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  say  to  such  doctrine  as 
this  ?  A  man,  according  to  this  writer, 
may,  deliberately  and  with  malice  pre- 
pense, lay  a  carefully  digested  plan  of 
murder,  and,  because  of  unforeseen  cir- 
eumstances,  he  is  thwarted  in  the  attempt 
and  does  not  succeed  in  committing  the 
very  act,  is  yet  exonerated  from  all  blame, 
and  has  violated  none  of  the  principles  of 
"religions  and  political''  justice  I  This 
is  a  doctrine  monstrous  in  itself,  and  op- 
posed to  all  the  tenets  of  law,  religion, 
honour  and  decency. 

Our  readers,  doubtless,  recollect  Marl- 
borough's promise  and  attempt  to  gain 
over  the  army  and  parliament  to  the 
e^use  of  James,  by  inciting  and  appeal- 
ing to  their  jealousy  of  William's  Batch 
troops  and  Dutch  friends ;  and  that  he 
was  in  all  probability  only  prevented 
from  snoceeding  in  his  treasonable  de- 
signs by  the  belief  of  James'  friends  in 
England  that  Marlborough,  having  be- 
trayed William  to  James,  intended  to 


betray  James,  and  to  place  Anne  upon 
the  throne.  The  proof  of  this  is  clear 
and  indisputable,  being  verified  by  a  let- 
ter from  James  himself.  It  will  be  found 
in  vol.  iv  Macaulay 's  History,  in  a  note 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  133.  We  translate 
the  letter,  which  is  written  in  French : 

"My  friends,  during  the  past  year,  had 
a  design  of  recalling  me,  through  parlia- 
ment. The  manner  was  concerted ;  and 
My  Lord  Churchill  was  to  propose  in  par- 
liament that  all  foreigners  (etrangers) 
should  be  driven  from  the  councils  and 
the  army  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  consented  to  this  proposi- 
tion, they  coald  have  had  him  in  their 
hands.  If  he  had  refused,  he  would  have 
made  parliament  declare  against  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  My  Lord  ChurchiU 
would  have  declared  himself  with  the 
army  for  parliament,  and  the  fleet  would 
have  done  the  same;  and  they  would 
have  recalled  me.  They  had  already 
commenced  to  act  in  this  project,  and 
had  gained  a  large  party,  when  some  in- 
discreet but  faithful  subjects,  thinking 
that  they  were  serving  me,  and  imagining 
that  My  Lord  Churchill  was  not  acting 
for  me,  but  for  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
(Anne),  had  the  impudence  to  discover 
everything  to  Bentinck,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  plot." 

Now  here  we  have  not  only  proof  of 
Marlborough's  treason  to  William  and 
the  existing  government,  and  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  "acf'  in  the  matter,  bat 
we  have  also  the  proof  of  his  being  a 
double  traitor,  his  real  object  being— if 
he  could  get  rid  of  William — ^to  place 
Anne,  and  not  James,  upon  the  throne  of 
England. 

William,  who  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
sagacity,  said  of  Marlborough,  that  he 
oould  only  be  trusted  when  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  be  faithful.  Marlborough's 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  treasons.  He 
made  fair  weather  with  all  parties,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  unite  with  the  stronger. 

An  able  writer  has  remarked  "that 
under  a  less  magnanimous  Prince  than 
William,  the  future  hero  of  Blenheim 
would  have  ended  his  days  on  Tower 
Hill." 

That  Marlborough  was  a  man  of  great 
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military  genius,  no  one  will  deny — in  cease  to  be  admired,  and  a  fame  tbat  will 

fact,  he  is  the  ablest  captain  that  England  never  cease  to  exist,  as  long  as  the  £ng- 

has  ever  produced,  and  has  added  a  glory  lish  language  shall  last, 
to  her  arms  that  has  and  probably  never         But  Lord  Macaulay  evidently  tiiinks — 

will  be  eclipsed.  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him — that  the 

Lord  Macaulay,  we  think,  has  done  name  of  Marlborough,  like  that  of  Bacon, 

ample  justice  to  the  genius  and  fame  of  is  at  once  "the  glory  and  the  shame  of 

Marlborough — a  genius  that  will  never  England.'' 

E.  T. 


SONNETS. 
B7  Axn. 

SUPPLICATION. 


Might  I  but  touch  thy  visible  garments'  hem, 
O  meek-eyed  Saviour! — might  a  tender  grace 
From  the  compassioDRte  turning  of  thy  face, 

"With  sudden  light,  my  pleading  soul  o'erwhelra — 
Then  might  I  from  the  blissful  trance  arise, 

To  find  this  weakness,  strength ;  doubt's  chill  eclipse 

Sunned  to  clear  day;  pain's  dread  apocalypse 
Some  sweet  evangel;   and  sin's  scarlet  dyes 

Grown  white  in  crystal  waves  of  thy  dear  peace ! 
Yet  thou  art  near  the  suppliant  now,  as  when 
Thy  feel  did  consecrate  the  paths  of  men  j 

Thy  voice  still  mighty  to  bid  anguish  cease. 

Bless,  then,  and  strengthen!  thou  who  art  the  door 
Through  which  we  whitely  walk  to  God's  feel  evermore ! 


TO  A  RING. 

Circlet  of  gold,  with  stone  of  ruby  red, 

Once  taken  from  a  hand  grown  cold  and  still— 
Its  earthly  labor  done !     By  many  a  thrill 

Of  varying  emotions,  thou  dost  wed 

My  heart  to  bliss  and  pain.    The  circling  years 

Of  a  dear  life  that  passed  in  shade  and  sun, 

Seem  nineteen  golden  summers  wove  in  one. 
As  I  read  backward  through  a  mist  of  tears! 

Thou  hast  become  a  sacred  souvenir 

Of  one  who  garners  heavenly  jewels  now, 
With  saintly  lustre  on  her  meek  young  brow, 

And  robes  of  shining  whiteness.  Ever  near 
To  link  my  spirit  to  dear  joys  once  riven, 
Bind  it  with  holier  might  to  hopes  of  heaven. 
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GRBENWAT  COURT ;  OR,  THE  BLOODY  GROUND. 

(COPT-BIOHT  8BCURBD.) 


XLvni. 


THS  COMBAT. 


As  the  hour  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  combat  drew  near,  the  foar  men  en- 
tered the  narrow  defile  of  the  Fort  Moun- 
tain, and  approached  the  sedaded  spot 
which  had  been  selected. 

They  dismoonted,  tied  their  horses  to 
the  hanging  bonghs,  and  advanced  slowly 
to  the  arena. 

Captain  Wagner,  and  his  principal  re- 
tamed  the  low  salote  of  Lord  Fairfax  and 
his  friend,  with  one  eqaally  courteous — 
and  then  the  seconds  approached  each 
other,  and  conversed  for  some  moments 
in  a  low,  ceremonious  tone,  which  was  in- 
audible to  their  companions. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged, 
and  the  swords  were  produced  and  meas- 
ured«  They  tallied  exactly  in  length,  and 
were  of  the  same  weight  and  temper.  A 
nod  from  the  Captain  testified  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. 

At  a  sign  from  their  seconds,  the  Earl 
and  Falconbridge  then  removed  their 
coats  and  waistcoats — and  advanced  to  a 
spot  indicated.  They  obeyed,  saluted 
each  other,  and  received  the  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  Captain  Wagner  and 
Mr.  Carter. 

*'  The  terms  of  the  combat  are  as  fol- 
lows, gentlemen,''  said  the  Captain.  "  You 
shall  engage,  and  so  proceed  for  as  long 
a  time  as  seems  proper.  But  in  no  case 
shall  any  personal  collision  of  bodies  take 
place — ^Uiere  shall  be  no  clutching,  and 
no  resort  to  other  weapons  than  the  short 
sword.  Should  either  weapon  break,  or 
the  foot  of  either  party  slip,  or  stumble, 
the  engagement  shall  terminate  for  the 
time.  1  will  give  the  signal  by  raising 
my  hand.'' 

At  the  appointed  signal,  the  two  men 
advanced  upon  each  other  and  the  wea- 
pons clashed  together,  the  light  of  the 
sinking  sun  darting  vividly  from  their 
burnished  surfaces. 

Both  were  excellent  swordsmen,  and 


felt  that  all  their  science  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  combat  was  thus  guarded  at 
first,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  fencing 
lunges,  rather  than  rapid  thrusts,  as 
though  each  were  feeling  the  wrist  of  his 
adversary.  Falconbridge  was  the  more 
active  and  supple  of  the  two — the  Earl 
stronger  and  heavier  in  his  fence.  Still, 
as  the  combat  grew  more  excited,  neither 
had  gained  any  advantage — and  the  blood 
of  both  grad  ually  grew  heated.  The  Earl 
glared  at  his  enemy,  and  a  spot  in  each 
cheek  began  to  glow— on  his  forehead  the 
huge  veins  became  black  and  tinged. 
Falconbridge  was  pale,  but  the  fire  in  his 
eyes  contradicted  this  apparent  calmness : 
his  lips  were  set  together  like  iron. 

Despite  his  most  powerful  exertions  the 
Earl  could  not  drive  the  young  man  back 
an  inch ;  and  all  his  most  deadly  lunges 
were  regularly  parried.  The  old  swords- 
man grew  fiery  and  dangerous.  His 
cheeks  glowed  as  if  from  the  light  of  a 
conflagration — he  braced  his  gaunt  frame 
until  it  resembled  a  bundle  of  steel  springs 
and  advanced  step  by  step  upon  Falcon- 
bridge. He  did  not  yield  or  give  ground 
— ^the  points  of  the  weapons  played  in 
the  very  fiices  of  the  combatants — the 
hilts  were  almost  wrapped  around  each 
other  so  to  speak; 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  exclamations  and 
protests  of  the  seconds  who  hastened 
quickly  toward  them,  a  desperate,  hand 
to  hand,  stabbing-match,  rather  than 
sword-play,  commenced.  Both  the  Earl 
and  FsJconbridge  received  slight  wounds 
— ^but  the  sight  of  blood  only  enraged 
them  more  bitterly. 

Li  another  moment  each  would  have 
mortally  wounded  his  adversary,  and  so 
brought  the  combat  to  an  end,  when  sud- 
denly the  two  men  were  dragged  violent- 
ly asunder,  and  the  Wizard  of  the  Massi- 
nutton  interposed  his  tall  form  which  was 
shuddering  with  strange  emotion  between 
the  infuriated  adversaries.  The  respec- 
tive seconds  of  the  combatants  had  rush- 
ed forward  crying,  "  Gentlemen  I  gentle- 
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men  I  this  must  cease  t  to  poniard  fight  V^ 
— but  the  towering  resident  of  the  Fort 
Mountain  had  forestalled  them.  He  had 
seen  the  party  when  they  entered  the 
gorge  of  the  valley,  and  divining  their 
intention,  hastened  quickly  toward  them. 
He  had  arrived  in  time,  and  now  stood 
between  the  hot  swordsmen,  his  form  tow- 
ering high  above  even  that  of  the  Earl— 
his  face,  generally  so  pale,  flushed  with 
tragic  emotion. 

The  Earl  gazed  at  him  angrily,  and 
raised  his  head  haughtily  as  their  eyes  en- 
countered. 

'*  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
interruption,  sir?"  be  said.  "Are  you 
aware  that  you  peril  your  life  by  this  pro- 
ceeding !" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord/'  said  the  Wizard,  still 
agitated  in  every  muscle  of  his  tall,  ner- 
vous frame  by  the  singular  tremour  we 
have  noticed.  "  Your  weapon  was  within 
an  ace  of  penetrating  my  breast;  and 
Mr.  Faloonbridge  also  nearly  struck  me. 
But  that  is  little  V 

'*Your  meaning,  sir!  your  meaning! 
Stand  back!" 

"  I  vnll  not  1  You  may  kill  me,  if  the 
act  will  be  productive  of  satisfaction  to 
your  Lordship— but  you  shall  not  even 
do  that  until  yon  hear  what  I  came  to  say 
to  you." 

There  was  something  so  resolute  and 
gloomy  in  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  and 
bis  eyes  burned  with  such  significance  be- 
neath his  bushy  white  brows,  that  the 
£arl  unconsciously  dropped  the  point  of 
his  sword,  and  was  silent. 

''Your  proceeding  is  extraordinary, 
very  extraordinary,  sir,"  he  replied  cold- 
ly, **  but  I  respect  your  age,  and  say  no 
more.  I  only  request  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  me  speedily  what  you  design 
to  inform  me  of— I  know  not  what  it  is — 
then  we  will  proceed !" 

"  It  is  necessary,"  returned  the  Wizard, 
"  that  your  Lordship  should  listen  to  it 
in  private.'^ 

*'  Impossible,  sir  I"  the  Earl  replied,  im- 
patiently shaking  his  head,  *'  I  cannot, 
and  will  not  leave  this  spot  until  this  mat- 
ter is  terminated !" 
"  You  must !"  was  the  resolute  answer. 


"  Yes  my  Lord,  I  tell  yon,  and  I  know 
what  I  say, — I  tell  you  that  you  must 
hear  me  speak,  and  privately.  This  com- 
bat shall  not  continue  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  interpose  my  ovrn  body 
between  your  swords." 

**  You  speak  in  riddles,  a^i  I"  exclaimed 
the  Earl,  "stand  back  I" 

"  Strike  then,  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
Wizard,  calmly  folding  his  arms,  and  not 
moving  from  the  spot  which  he  occupied 
between  the  combatants,  "  if  you  wish 
to  shed  blood,  shed  my  own  to  commence 
with.  I  swear  to  you  that  nothing  shall 
move  me  but  the  death  blow  I" 

And  he  confronted  the  Earl  vrith  a  ma- 
jesty and  determination  in  eye,  lip,  and 
hearing,  which  produced  an  effect  even  on 
his  angry  opponent 

"Well!  have  your  wish,  sir  I"  said 
Lord  Fairfax,  frowning,  "  with  the  per- 
mission of  Captain  Wagner,  I  will  retire 
for  a  moment,  to  the  distance  of  ten  pa- 
ces— ^is  it  permitted,  sir?" 

"  It  is  permitted,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
Captain,  returning  the  bow  which  aooom- 
panied  the  words,  "  I  see  no  oljeotion." 
"  Well,  let  us  make  haste,  sir,"  said  the 
Earl :  and  sheathing  his  sword,  he  fol- 
lowed his  companion,  with  quiet  short 
steps.  They  had  proceeded  about  ten 
paces,  and  the  Wizard  had  commenced 
speaking  in  a  low  guarded  tone,  when  the 
Earl  was  observed  to  start  violently.  At 
he  did  so,  his  head  turned  quickly,  and 
he  fixed  upon  Faloonbridge  one  of  those 
glances  of  lightning  which,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  made  his  eyes  resemble 
flaming  brands.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  the  contracted  lips  revealed  his 
white  teeth  set  like  a  vice  together.  He 
no  longer  opposed  the  will  of  his  compan- 
ion evidently— they  walked  a  hundred 
yards,  talking  in  a  low,  agitated  manner, 
and  finally  disappeared  behind  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  covered  with  moss  and 
evergreens,  which  rose  on  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  had  been  left 
by  themselves  in  this  unceremonious  man- 
ner, waited  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  they  began  to  look  oorioasly 
toward  the  rooky  screen.    Another  qaa^ 
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ter  of  an  hoor  passed  slowly  away,  and 
their  cariosity  became  something  like  im- 
patience. It  was  not  until  very  nearly 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  when  Mr.  Car- 
ter at  the  request  of  Captain  Wagner  bad 
gone  to  summon  the  Earl,  that  the  two 
men  were  seen  returning. 

An  extraordinary  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  bearing  and  appearance  of 
Lord  Fairfax.  When  he  left  the  party  he 
had  carried  his  head  proudly  erect,  his 
eyes  were  flashing  with  anger,  and  the 
aroused  thirst  for  blood — he  had  resem- 
bled a  warhorse,  snuffing  the  odour  of  bat- 
tle, and  champing  at  the  bit  which  re- 
strains him.  Now,  all  this  had  disap- 
peared. His  shoulders  were  drooping — 
his  cheeks  were  pale ;  his  eyes,  of  late  so 
fiery,  were  full  of  wistful  light ;  and  he 
gazed  upon  his  companions  with  an  ex- 
pression of  absent  wonder  which  impress- 
ed them  with  the  most  vivid  astonishment. 
Especially  did  they  experience  a  senti- 
ment amounting  to  stupefaction  almost^ 
when  they  saw  the  Earl  glance  toward 
Falconbridge.  In  that  glance  there  was 
no  longer  any  enmity,  any  anger — all  had 
vanished.  It  was  -a  gaze  almost  tender  in 
its  character ;  and  plainly  an  unconscious 
one  to  the  Earl.  The  young  man  won- 
dered at  it,  but  replied  only  by  a  look 
haughtier  than  before ;  and  calmly  tested 
the  metal  of  his  weapon  by  pressing  the 
point  upon  his  boot  and  bending  it. 

Lord  Fairfax  soon  recovered  from  his 
fit  of  absence,  however,  and  by  a  great 
effort,  summoned  his  habitual  calmness. 

He  approached  Captain  Wagner  and 
Falconbridge,  and  bowing  with  grave 
courtesy,  said : 

"  This  affair  cannot  proceed  gentlemen, 
and  the  singular  circumstance  accompa- 
nying the  fact,  is  the  entire  silence  which 
I  am  compelled  to  observe  at  present  upon 
the  character  of  the  considerations  which 
render  a  further  combat  impossible." 

Falconbridge  flushed,  and  grasped  his 
sword  in  a  menacing  manner. 

*'  I  am  ^ware,"  continued  the  Earl  in 
the  same  calm  voice,  "  that  my  words  are 
enigmas,  but  1  cannot  prevent  that  I 
will  make  any  apology,  or  follow  any 


course  which  Mr.  Falconbridge  may  see 
fit  to  demand.'' 

The  seconds  and  Falconbridge  greeted 
these  words  with  incredulous  wonder: 
but  the  Earl  did  not  seem  to  observe  it, 
and  added : 

"  I  propose  in  all  that  relates  to  an  af- 
fair in  which  Mr.  Falconbridge  and  my- 
self hold  the  position  of  rival  claimants, 
to  withdraw  my  pretensions,  and  retire 
from  the  field — his  interests  shall  no  Ion* 
ger  suffer  from  my  presence — and  I  am 
prepared  to  make  him  any  apology  which 
he  requires,  for  any  thing  in  which  be 
may  have  thought  himself  wronged,  by 
any  act  of  my  own.'' 

The  words  were  uttered  as  calmly  and 
coldly  as  before,  in  spite  of  a  faint  tinge 
of  blood  which  rose  slowly  to  the  cheek — 
and  having  finished  them,  the  Earl  bowed 
low  and  was  silent  The  seconds  and 
Falconbridge  had  listened  with  an  amaze- 
ment greater  than  before :  but  this  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  of  Wagner  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  another  of  unmistakable  pleas- 
ure. As  the  Earl  ended  his  address,  he 
bowed  low  and  replied : 

"  As  the  friend  of  Mr.  Falconbridge,  I 
accept  your  Lordship's  proposal.  We 
shall  waive  all  further  explanations  or 
discussions,  resting  content  with  the  gen- 
oral  disclaimer  and  offer  which  has  been 
made.  You  will  permit  me,  my  Lord,  to 
say  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Falconbridge,  whom 
I  represent,  that  this  proposition  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  your  Lordship's 
magnanimity,  than  of  your  fearless  disre- 
gard of  appearances.  And  so,  gentle- 
men, the  matter's  at  an  end — the  fight's 
over — if  it's  not,  I'm  a  crop-eared  dandy  I" 

With  this  joyous>outbnrst,  the  Captain 
twirled  his  mustache  violently  and  pick- 
ing up  the  ooats  of  the  combatants  hand- 
ed them  to  those  gentlemen  with  an  air 
full  of  grace  and  politeness.  With  a 
clouded,  and  gloomy  brow,  Falconbridge 
yielded  to  his  representative,  and  the 
whole  party  were  soon  again  in  the  sad- 
dle, on  their  way  back  to  the  lowland. 

The  Wizard  was  slowly  retracing  his 
steps  up  the  mountain. 
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how  falconbridol  rbcoybbbd  his  ho 
thbr's  ring. 

On  the  day  after  the  evente  which  have 
just  been  narrated,  Faloonbridge  set  out 
from  the  Ordinary  to  visit  Miss  Argal  for 
the  last  time. 

We  know  the  design  of  his  visit.  All 
was  over— there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
— the  drama  was  played — be  had  fallen 
in  the  contest :  but  he  must  look  upon 
her  face  once  more  for  a  moment:  he 
must  recover  the  little  plain  gold  ring 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  and 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  young 
lady. 

As  he  thus  drew  near  to  the  secluded 
dwelling  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours,  a  painful  and  cruel  shadow 
swept  across  the  broad  brow  of  the  young 
man.  His  shoulders  drooped ;  his  lip 
quivered;  and  the  heavy-looking  eyes 
were  half  veiled  by  the  long  lashes  which 
almost  reposed  upon  the  pallid  cheeks. 
Falconbridge  was  passing  through  that 
baptism  of  silent  agony  which  sprinkles 
the  hair  of  youth  with  gray. 

As  if  to  mock  him,  the  face  of  nature 
was  serene  and  benignant.  The  chill 
winds  had  passed  away — and  that  season 
which  is  called  the  **  Indian  Summer*' 
had  arrived.  The  landscape  was  still, 
and  bathed  in  imperceptible  floods  of  va- 
pour—every outline  was  rounded,  every 
angle  had  disappeared — the  soft  mellow 
haze  rested  like  a  veil  of  gauze  on  the 
distant'  mountains,  the  prairie  and  the 
forest.  A  dreamy  and  mild  influence 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  scene,  and 
the  genius  of  silence  and  repose  was  en- 
throned, where  lately  the  fVesh  breeses  of 
October  careered  onward,  nestling  the 
dry  leaves,  and  laughing. 

But  the  young  man  scarcely  observed 
the  change.  His  own  thoughts  made  the 
world  in  which  he  moved.  An  irresisti- 
ble sadness  invaded,  and  took  possession 
of  him — and  he  went  along,  unconscious 
of  the  landscape  around  him,  dead  to  all 
but  his  own  sombre  meditations. 

When  Sir  John  stopped  at  the  door, 
now  so  well  known  and  familiar,  his  mas- 


ter looked  up  with  a  vague,  absent  won- 
der. Then  slowly  dismounting,  he  affixed 
his  bridle,  and  approached. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  no  one  answer- 
ed. But  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  apartment  to  the  right,  which  vras 
used  as  a  sitting-room,  he  turned  the 
knob,  and  entered. 

The  sight  which  greeted  him  sent  the 
blood  violently  to  his  heart,  and  an  irre- 
pressible shudder  ran  through  his  frame. 
He  leaned  against  the  frame-work  of  the 
door  for  support,  as  though  his  limbs  were 
about  to  fail  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  apartment  Mr. 
Argal  was  holding,  with  a  vigorous  grasp, 
both  wrists  of  his  daughter,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  sooth  her.  It  was  the  appearance 
of  the  young  lady,  however,  which  made 
Falconbridge  recoil  shuddering.  She  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  Her  dress  was  in 
rude  disorder — her  black  hair  was  hang- 
ing down  on  her  shoulders  in  tangled 
masses,  and  the  fiery  dark  eyes  which 
burned  beneath  her  knit  brows,  were  fill- 
ed with  an  expression  of  rage  and  wild- 
ness  which  was  terrible.  The  small  pear- 
ly teeth  had  bit  the  writhing  lip  until  the 
blood  flowed — and  in  every  muscle  of  her 
body,  as  in  her  face,  the  visitor  discerned 
an  awful  distortion. 

It  was  evidently  as  much  as  Mr.  Argal 
could  do  to  hold  her.  The  nervous  force 
which  she  displayed  was  wonderful.  The 
soft  round  arms  seemed  endowed  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant — and  in  spite  of  his 
most  powerful  emotions,  the  writhing 
form  almost  escaped  from  her  father's 
grasp. 

"  I  tell  you  1"  she  cried  hoarsely  and 
in  a  voice  which  the  young  man  did  not 
recognize  as  her  own,  '*  I  tell  you  I  saw 
him  last  night  1  He  was  lying  in  his 
Uood  1  His  eyes  beckoned — I  will  go  to 
him  1" 

"There,  daughter,  you  are  unwell," 
muttered  the  heavy  hearted  father  in  a 
voice  of  deep  anguish,  "  don't  talk  so,  and 
sit  down." 

"I  will  notl  I  will  gol  There,  the 
eyes  again  1"  ^ 

"  It  is  your  fancy,  my  poor  child." 

"My  fancy!  It  is  false  I  I  tell  you 
there  he  is  looking  at  me — he  is  holding 
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out  his  hands — there  is  blood  on  them, 
blood  for  me  to  wipe  away  I" 
"  My  poor  child"— 
«*  Let  me  go  I" 

The  words  were  followed  by  a  super- 
haman  effort  to  disengage  herself;  but 
the  iron  grasp  was  not  relaxed. 

"  And  that  other  1"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
"Faloonbridge  I  Falconbridge  t  Have  yoa 
seen  him  V 

She  did  not  look  at  him :  the  wild  gaze 
looked  through  him,  and  made  him  shud- 
der, and  feel  faint. 

"  I  loved  him  !  I  never  loved  any  one 
before  1  I  loved  him  with  my  whole  heart 
— and  he  is  dead !  That  man  killed  him — 
he  is  gone  V* 

**  No,  my  child,"  marmured  the  poor 
father  who  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
young  man's  entrance,  "  he  is  not  dead — 
there  he  stands." 

•*  Yes,  I  see  him-r-it  is  his  spirit !  He 
is  coming  like  Charles  Austin  to  call  me ; 
I  will  go  to  him  !" 

And  again  the  terrible  straggle  com- 
menced, and  was  powerless.  The  sharp, 
white  teeth  caught  the  crimson  lip  and 
gnawed  it  cruelly — the  round,  supple 
form  writhed  violently  in  the  grasp  of 
Mr.  Argal.  The  paroxysm  was  succeed- 
ed by  an  interval  of  comparative  quiet, 
and  the  frame  of  the  young  lady  exhibit- 
ed evidences  of  exhaustion.  A  few  more 
struggles  ensued,  and  then  they  ceased. 
Her  features  relaxed — the  burning  eyes 
filled  with  leaden  languor — the  form 
drooped  slowly,  and  murmuring  "I  never 
loved  any  one  but  him,''  the  girl  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

Without  speaking  he  bore  her  calmly 
to  the  sofa,  snd  placed  her  unresisting 
figure  on  the  cushioned  seat.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  revived,  but  it  was  only  to  burst 
into  tears,  and  sat  hopelessly — she  was 
plainly  unconscious  of  any  one's  pres- 
ence. Mr.  Argal  gazed  at  her  for  a  few 
moments,  with  an  expression  of  misery 
and  wretchedness,  mixed  with  tenderness 
unutterable:  then  he  turned  and  ap- 
proached the  young  man. 

"  You  are  shocked  at  this  terrible  scene 
I  see  plainly,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  low,  col- 
lected voice,  "  and  there  is  little  cause  for 


wonder  in  the  fact.    Pray  retire  with  me, 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you." 

^  As  he  spoke  Mr.  Argal  summoned  a 
maid,  who  went  quietly  to  the  side  of  her 
mistress  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  such  scenes,  and  then  the 
two  men  went  out  into  the  small  porch. 
The  youth  walked  in  a  dream  as  it  were, 
his  mind  was  struggling,  he  could  not 
think  connectedly.  Mr.  Argal  placed  his 
hand  by  an  unconscious  movement  upon 
his  heart,  and  mastering  his  agitation, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  full  of  gloomy  sor- 
row: 

*'  Mr.  Falconbridge,  yon  have  become 
the  depository  of  a  terrible  secret  of  my 
family.  Do  you  undeistand  what  you 
have  just'  witnessed,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  came  from  the  white  lips,  in  a 
tone  almost  inaudible,  "  I  do  not,  sir." 

*'I  will  explain  it.  My  daughter  is 
mad." 

The  words  sent  a  horrible  shudder 
through  the  frame  of  Falconbridge,  and 
his  face  turned  paler  than  that  of  a  corpse, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

"  The  fit  seized  her  to-day,  sir,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Argal,  suppressing  a  groan,  "  it 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  affair  be- 
tween yourself  and  Lord  Fairfax  which 
the  servants  repeated." 

The  young  man  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath,  but  was  still  silent. 

*'  And  now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Argal, 
slowly  recovering  his  calmness,  but  speak- 
ing in  a  voire  of  heart-broken  wo,  *'  and 
now,  sir,  I  owe  you  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation, if  only  to  vindicate  my  own  char- 
acter in  this  affair,  from  the  imprecatioAs 
which  must  otherwise  rest  upon  me.  I 
will  be  plain,  I  will  conceal  nothing — for 
I  speak  to  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour. 
I  will  keep  back  no  particular.  My 
daughter  has  been  subject  *to  attacks  of 
insanity,  sir,  from  her  childhood.  It  was 
not  a  defect  of  her  birth,  but  occasioned 
by  a  dangerous  fall  from  a  fruit  tree, 
which  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  her 
head,  and  affected  the  brain.  Soon  after 
this  incident,  I  observed  the  indications 
of  mental  disease.  Her  character  which 
had  before  been  as  open  and  ingenuous  as 
the  day,  became  secretive  and  subtile.  She 
would  look  sidewise  and  watch  the  per- 
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sons  with  whom  she  conversed,  and  store 
awaj  in  hidden  places  little  objects  which 
she  had  taken.  Then  as  the  years  passed 
on,  she  changed  more  and  more — she  be- 
came crael  and  pitiless,  she,  my  own 
child  I  who  had  been  a  very  angel  of  good- 
ness and  tenderness — whose  heart  would 
have  bled  at  the  saffering  of  the  least  in- 
sect— she  grew  hard  and  unpitying  I'' 

A  low  moan  accompanied  the  words  of 
the  poor  father — he  controlled  his  agony 
with  difficulty,  but  resumed. 

"The  strange  lustre  you  must  have 
seen  in  my  child's  eyes,  sir,  then  appear- 
ed. They  glittered  with  a  morbid  light 
— an  unnatural,  insane  light  I  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  a  poor  youth  to  be  attract- 
ed by  their  brightness — he  loved  her, 
and  when  she  dismissed  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  one  of  her  paroxysms  was 
approaching,  be  put  an  end  to  himself!" 

Again  the  speaker  paused,  and  a  woful 
contraction  of  the  lip  showed  the  strug- 
gle which  he  had  passed  through  before 
revealing  these  things. 

'*  Well,  to  go  on,  sir.  When  she  heard 
of  the  youth's  death  she  was  seised  with 
a  fit  of  madness.  I  passed  through  a 
scene  like  that  which  you  have  witnessed 
to^ay — it  made  me  twenty  years  older. 
But  it  ended :  and  my  child  returned  to 
herself  again ;  to  wring  her  hands  and 
weep,  and  exclaim  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  her  act.  She  wrote  to  the 
youth's  father  a  full  history  of  her  men- 
tal aberration,  and  requested  him  to  never 
approach  her  again.  So  that  terminated 
— and  soon  afterwards  I  removed  hither. 
Lnow  come  to  the  scenes  connected  with 
yourself,  sir — and  I  acknowledge  in  ad- 
vance that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal weakness.  I  saw  your  attentions  to 
my  daughter,  and  feared  the  result.  But 
I  could  not  speak !  I  *shouId  have  done 
so,  as  a  man  of  common  honesty, — that 
is  true,  sir, — but  I  could  not !  Look  at 
my  face,  Mr.  Foloonbridge  I  See  the 
vulture  that  is  gnawing  me !  I  have 
been  false  to  you — but  I  could  not  speak  I 
Oh,  sir  I  may  you  never  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  this  awful  shame  t — ^to  be  drawn 
one  way  by  your  honour,  and  another 
way  by  love  for  a  poor  insane  child !  I 
oould  not  reveal  her  awful  secret,  de- 


grade her  in  all  eyes,  make  her  name 
the  laughing  stock  or  the  horror  of  every 
one !  I  could  not  brand  my  own  child 
in  your  eyes  with  the  stigma  of  mad- 
ness I  So  I  faltered,  sir,  with  my  terri- 
ble responsibility.  I  sud  to  myself  that 
you  were  only  a  youth,  in  the  region  for 
a  short  time;  that  you  would  soon  go, 
and  our  existence  be  forgotten.  My  poor 
child  denied  any  engagement  between  you 
— I  know  not  with  what  truth— I  do  not 
ask,  sir.  Then  Lord  Fairfax  appeared — 
she  attracted  his  attention,  and  his  ad- 
miration. This  very  day  I  had  intended 
to  go  and  tell  him  what  I  had  told  you, 
sir,  if  it  killed  me.  That's  all.  I  have 
spoken,  Mr.  Falconbridge,  with  an  ef- 
fort, and  labouring  under  an  agony  of 
feeling  which  no  words  can  describe! 
It  is  little  to  d^lare  to  you  that  my  heart 
is  broken — but  that  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. I  know  not  whether  I  should  ever 
have  found  courage  to  tell  you  all,  if  yon 
had  not  chanced  to  come  when  you  did. 
But  you  know  all  now.  I  have  striven 
to  show  you  that  in  concealing  my  child's 
condition  I  did  not  act  with  deliberate 
dishonour — ^to  entrap  you.  Before  my 
Maker,  sir,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  am 
guiltless  here  at  least  I  was  weak,  my 
heart  was  torn  with  shame  and  anguish 
— I  could  not  speak !  I  should  have 
fled  from  the  country  with  my  daughter 
on  the  ev&of  her  nuptials — that  is  all !" 

With  heaving  bosom  and  quivering 
lips,  Mr.  Argal  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments.   Then  he  added : 

•*  I  have  now  told  you  everything,  sir, 
I  feel  less  ^ame  than  before.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  go  with  my  poor  child  from  this 
region — in  some  distant  land  we  may 
bury  OUT  shame  and  suffering.  Without 
her,  I  should  have  no  life — she  is  dearer 
to  me  than  the  world.  Speak  well  of 
her,  Mr.  Falconbridge  I  She  is  weak, 
not  sinful !— or  if  that  is  impossible,  say 
nothing !  Qod  has  heavily  stricken  her, 
and  her  lot  has  been  a  terrible  one — do 
not  add  to  its '  darkness  by  your  scorn  or 
contempt !  After  all,  sir— however  much 
she  may  have  wronged  you — she  is  a 
wdman,  a  mere  girl,  and  should  excite 
your  pity !  You  hesad  her  broken  words. 
— ^in  her  madness— she  loved  70a — I  praj 
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you,  sir,  to  forgive  my  poor  child  and 
me.'' 

The  broken  and  agitated  voice  died 
away,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
flatter  of  a  single  leaf,  which  parted  from 
a  bough  of  the  oak  aboye,  and  pattered 
down.  The  young  man  remembered 
that  sound  afterwards,  and  shuddered  at 
it.  To  the  struggling  words  of  the  sor- 
rowful speaker  he  made  no  immediate 
reply — his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  his 
lipe  refused  their  office.  At  last  be  mas- 
tered his  emotion  in  a  partial  degree, 
and  in  a  tone  almost  inaudible  said  : 

**  Thanks  for  your  confidence,  Mr.  Ar- 
gal.  I  am  so  far  from  blaming  you  for 
not  revealing  all  before,  that  I  lionour 
and  respect  your  deep  love  and  tender- 
ness, and  think  I  would  have  acted  as 
you  did.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  all  this  shall 
be  locked  np  forever  in  my  breast.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  no  word  against 
you  or  your  daughter  shall  ever  pass  my 
lips.  From  my  heart,  from  my  soul, 
from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  sir !  I  pity 
and  sympathize  with  you.  Your  daugh- 
ter is  sacred  to  me — it  is  as  a  child  that 
I  shall  regard  her — my  heart  is  broken 
ifte  yours  almost,  but  I  blame  no  one. 
In  the  presence  of  that  God,  sir,  who  af- 
flicted your  child,  I  swear  to  guard  her 
name  from  reproach  or  injustice — I  have 
nothing  to  forgive ;  if  I  had,  I  should 
forgive  her," 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
a  long  pressure  was  exchanged.  As  the 
two  hands  were  thus  clasped,  a  low  sob 
at  the  elbow  of  the  young  man  made 
him  start  and  tremble.  He  turned  and 
saw  Miss  Argal  standing  motionless  in 
the  doorway,  and  holding  toward  him 
bis  mother's  ring.  Her  face  was  wet 
with  tears — her  eyes  swam  as  she  gazed 
at  him ;  she  murmured  rather  than  said : 

"This  is  your  ring,  sir— I  have  de- 
ceived you.    Will  you  forgive  me  7" 

The  words  were  followed  by  a  quiver 
of  the  bleeding  lip,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  the  young  lady  placed  her  hanker- 
chief  to  her  eyes,  and  went  hastily  to 
her  chamber. 

Falconbridge  stood  looking  after  her, 
with  the  ring  in  his  hand— and  never 


did  the  countenance  of  a  human  being 
express  more  unutterable  anguish.  He 
leaned  against  the  pillar  of  the  portico 
for  support,  and  uttered  a  groan  of  such 
despairiog  wretchedness  that  it  seemed 
to  tear  its  way  from  the  very  depths  of 
his  being,  and  compress  the  woe  of  years 
into  a  second. 

Then,  making  a  slight  movement  with 
bis  head  towards  Mr.  Argal,  he  slowly 
went  and  mounted  his  horse.  The  bri- 
dle lay  untouched  upon  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  and  Falconbridge  did  not  speak 
to  or  direct  him. 

Sir  John  took  the  road  at  a  gallop  to- 
ward the  Ordinary.  The  rider  seemed 
to  be  dreaming.  His  shoulders  bent  for- 
ward ;  his  chin  rested  on  his  breast ; 
from  time  to  time  he  passed  his  hand 
wearily  across  his  forehead,  and  gazed 
absently  around  him. 

The  animal  continued  his  headlong 
gallop. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Ordinary,  the 
young  man  reeled  in  the  saddle.  Over- 
come by  vertigo,  he  would  have  fallen 
the  next  moment  ttom  his  flying  animal, 
when  the  bridle  was  suddenly  seized,  the 
horse  thrown  on  his  haunches,  and  the 
arms  of  Captain  Wagner  caught  the 
drooping  form. 

"  So  it  ends  1"  cried  the  gloomy  and 
sneering  voice  of  the  soldier,  "all  is 
over  I" 

Two  words  replied  to  him,  as  Falcon- 
bridge fainted — two  words,  in  an  accent 
of  unspeakable  pity : 

"Poor  child  1" 


L. 

THE    APOLOGY. 

Two  or  three  days  have  passed.  It  is 
a  beautiful  morning  of  the  "Indian  sum- 
mer" as  before.  The  landscape  of  moun- 
tain and  valley  is  reposing  beneath  the 
rich  mellow  haze— and  the  air  has  that 
dreamy  and  delightftil  softness  which  in- 
clines the  heart  to  reverie. 

In  the  large  room  of  Greenway  Court 
Lord  Fairfax  is  conversing  with  George 
and  Cannie.     The  youth  had  brought 
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the  girl  behind  him  from  the  Fort  on  the 
preceding  evening — they  had  spent  the 
night — and  before  setting  ont  to  return, 
Oannie  examined  the  objects  around  her, 
with  eyident  interest 

Qeorge  was  gazing  at  her  with  nnoon* 
soious  earnestness.  His  affection  for  the 
girl  had  grown  deeper  and  stronger. 
As  he  came  to  know  her  better,  the  rare 
charms  of  her  mind  and  heart  had  en* 
thralled  him.  Her  goodness  and  sim* 
plioitj,  and  absence  of  all  littleness  ir- 
resistibly attracted  his  frank,  honest  na- 
ture; and  the  unconscious  refinement 
and  grace  of  the  little  maiden  came  to 
rivet  the  influence  which  her  character 
had  exerted  upon  the  boy.  He,  thus, 
gazed  at  her  with  a  fondness  which  was 
plainly  uncontrollable, — and  the  Earl 
smiled  with  melancholy  pleasure  as  he 
saw  the  youth's  secret  His  countenance 
wore  the  old  expression  of  sorrowful 
thought — but  there  was  nothing  cynical 
in  it  now.  The  grim  look  had  disappear- 
ed, and  though  cheerfulness  was  not 
there,  still  the  face  was  more  pleasant 
for  the  change.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  caressing  with  one  hand  the 
solemn  head  of  a  huge  deer-hound  at  his 
side,  and  his  gaze  wandered  absently  bni 
pleasantly  from  George  to  Cannie. 

"  So,  you  like  my  house,  Cannie  V 
he  said,  *'  my  old  hunting  lodge  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — oh,  yes,  I  mean,  my  Lord," 
returned  the  girl,  "  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  books  and  the  pictures  and  alL 
They  remind  me  of.  home.'' 

"  Of  home  ?  Do  you  remember  your 
home  ?    Where  was  that  ?" 

*'  In  the  Low  Country,  sir.  But  I  was 
born  in  England." 

**  And  you  do  not  remember  Eng- 
land?" 

"  Very  slightly,  sir.  I  look  upon  Vir- 
ginia as  my  home,  and  love  it — because 
grandpapa  is  with  me.  He  is  all  I 
have." 

The  eyes  of  George  seemed  to  contra- 
dict this  statement,  but  he  said  nothing 
Then  a  sigh  from  the  Earl  made  him 
turn  his  head. 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  the 
old  nobleman  gazing  at  Cannie  with  wist- 
ful tenderness,  "our  real  home  is  the 


land  where  the  heart  finds  its  rest  'Tts 
a  terrible  disease,  what  is  called  home- 
sickness, Cannie,  andFve  felt  it»  as  many 
others  have  done." 

The  quick  look  of  sympathy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  girl  seemed  to  toaeh  the 
Earl,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  tone 
of  melancholy  softness. 

**  I  was  bom  and  reared  in  England, 
and  yoQ  see  that  I  am  living  now  in  an- 
other land.  I  long  sometimes  to  look 
upon  the  figimiliar  old  scenes,  and  pluck 
a  daisy  from  the  sod  of  old  England,  my 
mother  soil.  I  remember  the  same  feel- 
ing in  a  nobleman  of  my  aeqaaintance 
wUbwas  exiled  by  political  troubles  to 
Franoe.  His  name  was  Henry  St 
John,  a  very  brilliant  person,  whom 
you,  George,  have  read  of,  I  am  snre^ 
and  it  may  be  Cannie  also,  thoogh  he's 
long  dead  and  she's  very  young.  I  had 
known  him  in  London,  and  spent  many 
delightful  hours  with  him — for  his  con- 
versation was  wonderfully  attraolive.  His 
fiivourite  topic  was  the  superior!^  of  a 
strong  mind  to  misfortune — the  strength 
he  possessed  to  bear  up  against  obloquy 
and  exile,  sustained  by  his  own  thoughts 
and  his  philosophy.  Well,  see  how  it 
ended.  I  went  to  visit  him  in  Franft, 
and  a  more  unhappy  personage  I  have 
rarely  seen.  All  his  philosophy  was 
gone — he  had  yielded.  *The  burst  of 
the  cloud  had  gone  near  to  overwhelm 
me,'  he  said  one  day :  and  he  looked  as 
he  spoke  toward  the  cliffs  of  England,  as 
a  child  does  toward  its  mother.  lie 
never  rested  in  his  efforts  to  regain  hii 
home-— and  sometimes  I  think  I  am  his 
shadow  in  the  new  world  ;  I  would  re- 
turn, and  lay  my  bones  in  the  soil  where 
my  forefathers  sleep." 

The  Earl  was  silent  again,  absently 
caressing  the  head  of  the  great  deer- 
hound. 

"  Ail  is  the  same,  however,  my  dear," 
he  added  in  a  moment,  "  under  the  blue 
skies  of  home,  or  the  stormy  clouds  of 
distant  couhtries,  the  one  thing  is  to  be 
honest  and  true.  One  looks  down  on  us 
who  governs  and  directs  for  the  best- 
do  you  not  feel  that  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir — my  Lord,"  returned 
Cannie,  to  whose  eyes  the  sad  tones  of 
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tbe  old  cavalier  had  brought  tears,  "  In- 
deed I  do,  and  that  is  enough  to  make 
us  happy,  I  am  sure  I  In  the  niountains 
or  the  lowlands,  He  is  still  beside  us. 
Whether  we  are  buried  in  the  sands,  or 
the  ooenn,  it  is  still  the  same — as 
Mr.  Falconbridge  said,  you  remember, 
George." 

"  Mr.  Falconbridge  V*  murmured  the 
Earl;  *Mo  yon  know  him,  then,  Gan- 
nie?"  . 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir — he  has  been  to  see  us, 
and  I  oould  not  help  loving  him.  His 
face  is  so  kind  and  true-looking— and 
when  he  smiles  I  feel  as  if  it  was  sun- 
shine.'' 

'*  That  is  true,  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
bright  light  in  his  eyes  which  made  his 
face  pleasant  to  behold.  *'Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge is  truly  a  gentleman." 

'*0b,.  I'm  sure  he  is.  I  loved  him 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him." 

"  He  loved  you  as  well,"  said  a  voice 
behind  the  speaker. 

And  Falconbridge,  who  had  entered 
without  attracting  attention,  inclined  his 
head  to  the  company.  In  a  moment  the 
girl,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  had  risen 
to  her  feet,  and  caught  in  her  own 
warm  little  hand,  the  thin  hand  of  the 
young  man.  Then  she  gased  into  his 
eyes  with  a  wistful  look,  and  said : 

"  You  are  very,  very  pale,  sir." 

Indeed  the  young  man  resembled  a 
ghost  rather  than  a  human  being.  All 
the  laughing  pride  of  eye  and  lip  had 
vanished — his  cheeks  had  lost  their  bloom 
and  were  fallen  away — an  unspeakable 
sadness  stamped  his  entire  countenance 
and  bearing — in  a  few  days  he  seemed 
to  have  lived  twenty  years.  As  he 
smiled  now,  and  pressed  the  little  hand 
in  his  own,  there  was  something  so 
touching  and  pathetic  in  his  appearance, 
that  Oannie  oould  not  restrain  her  tears. 

"There,  there,  don't  cry,  my  dear," 
said  Falconbridge,  *'you  distress  me. 
The  change  in  my  appearance  moves 
you,  I  suppose — but  'tis  nothing.  I  have 
been  somewhat  unwell,  but  am  better. 
I  trust  your  Lordship  is  well." 

And  the  speaker  inclined  low  with 
stately  courtesy  before  the  Earl. 

"Thanks— yes,    sir— very  well,"   re- 

VOL.  XXIX— 17 


plied  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  scarcely 
moved,  and  still  regarded  his  visitor  with 
evident  agitation.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing hostile  in  this  emotion.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  strange  earnestness  and  softness 
characterized  his  bearing,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  seat,  and  bowed  low  to  his  guest. 

"Many  thanks,  my  Lord,"  returned 
Falconbridge,  "but  my  visit  must  be 
brief.  In  three  days  I  shall  leave  this 
region,  and  I  come  to  make  an  explana- 
tion to  your  Lordship." 

The  Enrl,  till  singularly  agitated, 
glanced  uneasily  at  George  and  Oannie. 
The  two  young  persons  rose  with  quick 
courtesy,  and  would  have  retired,  bat 
Falconbridge  arrested  them  by  a  move- 
ment uf  his  hand. 

"No,  do  not  retire,"  he  said,  "my 
explanation  is  not  a  private  one — and  I 
have  entire  confidence  in  you  both, 
George  and  Oannie.  Pray  remain  then 
— and  now,  my  Lord,  for  my  business. 
I  have  come  hither  to  say,  like  an  hon- 
est geutlemon,  that  I  have  wronged  you, 
and  to  beg  you  to  pardon  me.  I  will  im- 
itate the  reserve  of  your  Lordship  on  the 
mountain  yonder,  and  add  in  general 
terms  what  1  mean.  I  accused  you,  in 
my  heart,  and  to  your  face,  in  the  forest 
there,  of  an  unworthy  and  dishonoura- 
ble action.  I  insulted  and  outraged  yon, 
and  furced  you  to  meet  me  in  single  com- 
bat. I  am  truly  glad  at  the  issue  of  that 
business,  for  I  wronged  you,  not  inten- 
tionally, but  no  less  really.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  discovered  my  error  and 
your  innocence.  I  have  been  ill,  and 
had  time  to  reflect.  I  have  risen  from 
my  sick  couch  to  come  and  say  to  your 
Lordship,  that  I  am  sorry  for  my  words 
and  for  my  actions — to  declare  my  con- 
viction of  your  irreproachable  honour, 
and  to  entreat  your  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness." 

With  these  words  Falconbridge  bowed 
low  again,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  Earl  almost  eagerly,  "  I  should 
rather  sue  to  you — for  I  have  wounded 
you,  I  fear,  deeply.  On  my  honour,  sir, 
the  act  was  not  malicious — I  pray  you 
to  forget  all,  and  receive  my  hand." 

There  was  something  earnest  and  no- 
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Ue  in  the  voice  of  the  Earl  m  he  thus 
spoke,  and  a  slight  colour  came  to  the 
cheek  of  the  young  man.  He  took  the 
proffered  hand,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
strange  rivals  met  in  one  long  look  of 
deep  meaning. 

"  I  shall  now  beg  your  Lordship's  per- 
mission to  retire,"  said  Falconbridge. 
« I  am  not  well,  and  the  ride  hither  has 
fatigued  me.  As  I  have  declared,  in 
three  days  I  leave  this  country.  This 
will  be  my  farewell  to  your  Lordship." 

Then,  turning  to  George  and  Cannie, 
he  helcl  out  his  hand,  with  the  melan- 
choly smile  which  had  excited  the  child's 
tears.  She  cried  again  as  she  took  it, 
and  George  bit  his  lip  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  seen  your  kind 
face  again,"  he  said  to  Cannie;  "and 
yours,  George,  though  I  trust  you'll 
oome  to  see  me  before  I  go.  And  now, 
good-bye.  I  salute  your  Lordship,  and 
bid  you  farewell." 

In  spite  of  the  Earl's  hospitable  invi- 
tations to  remain,  which  were  uttered 
with  great  earnestness,  the  young  man 
then  departed  :->and  soon  afterwards 
George  and  Cannie  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  mountain. 

"  In  three  days  !"  murmured  the  Earl, 

^"  then  he  goes  in  three  days  t    But  he 

•hallnot!— no,  he  shall  not!  How  no- 
ble he  is— and  how  pale  1  Poor  boy,  my 
heart  aohed  when  he  smiled  as  he  did. 
In  three  days  ?    We  shall  see  1" 

As  the  Earl  spoke  thus.  Captain  Wag- 
ner hastily  entered  the  apartment. 


LI. 

THX  COURIER. 

The  appearance  of  the  Borderer  indi- 
cated news  of  importance. 

*' What  has  occurred?"  said  the  Earl. 

"The  rascals  are  coming  1"  returned 
Wagner,  throwing  his  hat  on  the  table. 
"At  least  they  are  on  the  way,  my  lord — 
the  Injuns  I" 

"Ah  I  What  of  them?— What  news  of 
them?" 


"A  plenty,  and  too  much.  A  courier 
is  following  me,  and  he'll  soon  relate  all 
to  your  lordship.  Well,  I  think  we'll 
have  stirring  times  at  last.  We'll  eal 
'em  or  be  eat  by  him,  or  I'm  a  dandy!" 

As  the  Borderer  spoke,  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  rough  clad  settler  from  the 
frontier  entered,  and  bowed  low  to  the 
Earl.  His  tidings  were  soon  imparted. 
The  Indians  had  crossed  the  AUeghanies 
two  days  before,  in  a  large  band,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  entire  South  Branch  ma- 
nor, killing  women  and  children,  and 
even  attacking  Fort  Pleasant  and  Ed- 
ward's Fort,  on  Cacaphon.  In  all  direc- 
tions homes  were  blazing,  fields  on  fire, 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  settlers  and  their 
families  were  stretched  across  a  hundred 
thresholds,  along  the  line  of  march  of 
the  savages.  The  incursion  had  been  so 
sudden  that  no  preparation,  on  the  part 
of  the  borderers,  had  opposed  it;  and 
the  whole  region  west  of  the  town  of 
Winchester  was  helpless  at  the  feet  of 
the  advancing  enemy.  Such  was  the  in- 
formation of  the  courier,  who  gave  his 
account  with  long  drawn  breaths,  as  one 
laboring  under  great  exhaustion.  In  fact 
he  had  ridden  night  and  day,  and  was 
worn  out.  Old  John  speedily  took  charge 
of  him,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
his  master,  and  the  Captain  and  Lord 
Fairfax  were  left  alone  together. 

"Well,"  said  the  Earl,  his  swarthy 
face  glowing,  ''well.  Captain,  there  seems 
every  probability  of  your  prediction  being 
verified.  We'll  have  fighting,  and  that 
speedily.  What  are  the  defences  of  the 
region  immediately  west  of  Winchester?" 

"Few  or  none,"  returned  the  soldier, 
knitting  his  brow  and  reflecting:  "there's 
Pugh's,  and  Enoch's  and  Parker's  Forts, 
with  Edward's,  the  strongest  Further 
west,  toward  Fort  Cumberland,  are  Pear- 
sail's  and  Sellar's,  and  Fort  Pleasant, 
which  is  well  forUfied.  But  these  are 
passed.  Its  dooms  unlucky,  my  lord — 
but  these  worthies  seem  to  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  inroad  until  it  was  on 
'em,  and  the  very  devil  will  be  to  pay,  or 
I'm  a  dandy!  Where's  the  map?  I 
know  the  region  by  heart»  but  may  forget 
some  places." 
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The  Earl  drew  it  oat  of  the  drawer, 
and  they  were  soon  poring  over  it.  The 
reettlt  was  discouraging.  The  forts  men- 
tioned by  the  Captain  were  all  regularly 
laid  down,  but  no  others. 

'*  There  are  plenty  of  cabins/'  said  the 
Borderer,  frowning  thoughtfully,  "but 
they  are  shells  that  the  first  blow  will 
smash.  What  remains?  I  tell  your  lord- 
ship I  have  never  been  taken  more  aback. 
Messengers  must,  however,  be  sent  imme- 
diately throughout  the  river  counties. 
V\\  assemble  the  hunters  and  settlers 
around  here  myself,  and  then  let  the 
bloody  scoundrels  look  out.  1  have  said 
I'd  eat  their  carcases,  and  I'll  do  it,  or 
my  name's  not  Wagner  I'' 

A  quick  discussion  of  the  details  then 
took  place,  and  the  plan  of  operations 
was  agreed  upon.  In  two  hours  couriers 
were  departing  in  all  directions,  and 
Captain  Wagner  himself  was  scouring 
the  country,  to  assemble  the  settlers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

On  the  next  evening  a  messenger  ar- 
rived, with  the  intelligence  that  the  band 
of  Indians  had  gone  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, toward  the  Potomac,  plundering  and 
burning  on  their  march. 

"I'll  go  after  'em,"  said  the  Captain, 
who  had  returned  from  his  long  ride; 
"the  boys  will  assemble  at  Winchester 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  take  command,  as 
your  lordship  has  directed." 

"  Such  is  my  wish,  Captain,"  returned 
the  Earl,  "and  thus  we  may  take  breath 
for  a  moment." 

"And  I'll  take  some  Jamaica,  with 
your  permission,  my  lord,  or  zounds  I 
without  your  permission,  for  I'm  broke 
down  I  I've  been  in  the  saddle  till  I  feel 
as  if  I  grew  there.  I'm  bow-legged,  or 
the  devil  take  it!" 

Having  swallowed  his*  Jamaica,  the 
Captain  became  more  tranquil,  and  lis- 
tened in  silence  to  the  Earl. 

"  And  now  for  a  private  matter  of  my 
own,"  said  the  Earl.  "Where  is  Mr. 
Falconbridge,  Captain  I" 

"At  the  Ordinary,  my  lord," 

"Does  he  return  to  the  Lowland?" 

"He!  return  to  the  Lowland!    Who? 

*  Falconbridge?    You  don't  know  him,  my 

lord.    He's  a  good  heart  of  oak,  and  you 


ought  to  have  seen  his  face  when  he  heard 
of  the  killing  of  the  women  and  children! 
It  was  a  glorious  face,  or  I'm  a  dandy ! 
The  very  devil  in  his  eyes.  You  don't 
know  that  man  as  I  know  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  kindest  and  softest-hearted 
fellows  in  the  world,  but  I'd  rather  go 
through  fire  than  arouse  him!  He  go  to 
the  Lowland,  with  those  women  and  chil- 
dren kicking  and  squalling  over  there,  as 
the  bloody  scoundrels  slit  their  wind- 
pipes? I  fancy  it!  No!  He'll  be  duly 
in  the  ranks  to-morrow,  and  I  wouldn't 
give  a  sixpence  for  the  red  devil  that 
meets  him!" 

"Good,  good!"  said  the  Earl,  with 
glowing  cheeks.  "That  is  like  him, 
Captain.  I  knew  it — I  was  sure  of  it ; 
but  he  is  weak,  you  know — he  has  been 
sick." 

And  a  strange  pathos  was  discernible 
in  the  tones  of  the  Earl. 

"Sick  or  well,  he  is  with  us,"  returned 
the  Captain.  "  Your  lordshi p  seems  really 
interested  in  him." 

"I  have  reason  to  be." 

"How  so!" 

The  Earl  did  not  immediately  reply. 
He  mused  and  hesitated.  Then  suddenly 
his  irresolution  disappeared,  and  turning 
to  the  soldier,  he  said : 

"Captain,  did  you  not  think  the  scene 
on  the  Fort  Mountain,  on  the  day  of  your 
duel,  a  very  strange  one  ?" 

"A  perfect  puzzle! — a  mystery!  I've 
been  racking  my  brain  to  understand  it 
ever  since." 

"Well  I'll  tell  you  what  it  meant," 
replied  the  Earl,  "if  you  will  make  me 
two  promises." 

"Two  promises,  my  lord?" 

"Very  simple  ones.  The  first  is  to 
guard  sacredly  what  I  tell  you,  and  the 
other  is  to  go  this  evening,  in  spite  of 
your  fatigue,  and  bring  Falconbridge 
hither  to  sleep.    I  must  see  him." 

"I  promise  both,  my  lord — and  yon 
know  me.  When  a  thing  is  told  to  me  I 
put  it  under  lock  and  key,  and  the  rack 
couldn't  get  me  to  tell  it.  I  don't  talk  in 
my  sleep,  and  I've  carried  this  hatred  of 
the  practice  of  gossiping  so  far  that  I've 
often  forgot  things  on  purpose.  I  knew 
a  man  once  who  always,  when  he  got 
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a  letter  headed  'burn  this/  lit  one  corner 
of  it  to  read  by.  lie  read  the  last  line 
as  the  flame  burnt  his  fingers.  That's 
my  habit.    I  don't  repeat — I  forget." 

The  Earl  nodded,  well  satisfied,  and 
said: 

"  I  can  trust  you,  Captain  Wagner.  I 
give  you  a  mark  of  this  entire  confidence 
DOW.  I  wish  you  to  watch  over  and 
guard  the  person  whom  you  know  as  Fal- 
conbridge,  and  to  explain  this  request, 
am  about  to  give  you  a  brief  history. 
Are  we  wholly  alone?" 

The  Captain  rose  and  examined  the 
doors  and  windows,  then  returned  to  his 
seat. 

"  Completely,  my  lord ;  and  now  I  lis- 
ten. 'The  person  I  know  as  Falcon- 
bridge?'    Hum  I" 

The  Earl  looked  into  the  fire  for  some 
moments,  with  thoughtful  gravity ;  then 
fixing  his  melancholy  eyes  upon  the  Bor- 
derer, commenced  the  narrative  which 
he  hud  promised. 


LII. 

THE  BALL  IN  THE  RIGHT  SHOULDER. 

"Captain,"  said  the  Earl,  with  that 
look  of  deep  sadness  which  made  his 
countenance  at  times  so  touching,  '*  my 
life  has  been  more  or  less  unhappy  from 
its  commencement,  but  I  think  I  have 
Buffered,  within  the  last  month — nay, 
within  a  few  days — as  much  as,  or  more, 
than  in  many  years  before.  I  have 
learned  what  is  one  of  the  most  sorrow- 
ful things  in  all  this  world — that  much 
happiness  has  been  wrongfully  denied 
me  by  one  of  my  fellow-creatures — that 
I  have  sighed  where  I  might  have  smiled 
— that  the  heaven  above  me  hn«  been 
obscured  and  gloomy,  when  the  simple 
act  of  a  simple  mortal  might  have  dissi- 
pated every  cloud,  and  made  the  sun 
shine  brightly  for  me. 

"But  to  drop  these  generalities  and 
come  to  my  narrative.  It  will  not  be 
long,  but  shall  contain  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth.  Men  at  my  age  do  not 
make  inUmate  confidences  for  the  pleasure 


of  talking — and  yet  I  experience  some- 
thing like  pleasure,  sir,  in  the  thought 
that  I  am  about  to  unburden  my  mind  of 
some  events  and  thoughts  which  have 
long  oppressed  it.  I  do  not  conceal, 
nevertheless,  that  I  have  my  own  per- 
sonal object  in  this  matter — I  repeat 
what  I  said  but  now,  that  I  wish  you  to 
watch  over  the  person  whom  you  know 
by  the  name  of  Falconbridge— with  him 
is  connected  all  that  I  shall  say. 

"  Listen,  sir.  My  narrative  will  not,  I 
think,  be  a  lengthy  one.  I  was  bom. 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  my 
father's  house  of  '  Denton,'  in  Yorkshire, 
and  grew  up  in  sight  of  the  patrimonial 
oaks  of  my  family — in  the  familiar,  rustic 
scenes  of  English  life.  My  father,  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  fifth  of  the  name,  was 
a  cold,  but  not  an  unkind  man — ^my 
mother,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord 
Culpepper,  was  a  very  saint  on  earth. 
Under  the  tuition  of  these  beloved  parents, 
and  a  worthy  old  gentleman  who  lived 
at  Denton,  I  grew  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen— when  I  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  There,  I  passed  through  the 
ordinary  routine  of  study,  and  neglect  of 
study — and  on  leaving  the  University  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  the  '  Blues.'  This,  however,  did 
not  hold  me  long — I  resigned  my  com- 
mission from  distaste  for  the  life  of  bar- 
racks, and  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of 
London.  My  rank  gave  me  access  to  the 
finest  society  of  the  time,  and  at  nineteen 
I  had  become,  my  friends  informed  me, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  a 
maccaroni  to  be  found  in  the  olub-housee 
and  drawing-rooms  of  the  capital.  I  en- 
joyed this  dissipated  mode  of  life  for  some 
months — mingling  with  delight  in  the 
political  and  literary  circles  which  were 
ornamented  by  the  presence  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  Addison,  and  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  day — and  then,  wearied  out  with 
play,  with  the  theatres,  with  fine  ladies, 
and  simpering  beaux,  I  retired  to  Denton, 
and  became  a  country  gentleman  again. 

"And  now  commences  the  series  of 
events  which  I  design  relating.  My  life 
hitherto  had  been  gay  and  splendid — no 
cloud  had  crossed  the  bright  sky  of  my 
youth — in  the  brilliant  circles  of  London, 
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fts  in  the  jovial  scenes  of  Oxford,  I  had 
basked  in  uninterrupted  sunshine,  and 
never  given  a  single  thought  to  care — 
never  indulged  one  violent  or  discordant 
emotion.  I  was  ere  long  to  learn  that 
human  life  cannot  glide  away  in  one  un- 
broken current  of  limpid  smoothness — 
that  there  are  breakers  and  reefs  on  the 
most  smiling  coast,  which  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilot  cannot  always  avoid.  I 
was  no  such  experienced  person,  I  need 
not  tell  you.  To  great  ign  >rance  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  my  years  in  London — 
I  added  an  excitable  and  headstrong 
temper  when  aroused :  and  this  defect  of 
my  blood  was  not  long  in  revealing  itself. 
I  had  never  quarrelled  with  anybody  at 
Oxford  or  in  London — in  both  places  I 
had  lived  among  scenes  which  are  often 
disturbed  by  evil  passions — but  I  passed 
through  intact^  I  had  gone  to  the  thea- 
tres, and  supped  with  wits  and  gallants, 
— played  tric-trac, — and  wandered  forth 
with  the  Mohocks  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  their  revels  and  absurdities,  per- 
petrated at  the  expense  of  the  watchmen 
of  the  city — all  this  I  had  passed  through 
without  once  drawing  my  sword,  without 
a  single  affair ;  how  was  I  to  have  an 
affair,  in  the  apparently  sluggish  scene  of 
Yorkshire? 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood about  forty  years  of  nge,  whose 
name  was  Sir  William  Powys.  He  had 
once  possessed  a  very  fine  estate,  but  ow- 
ing to  his  want  of  management,  and  the 
extravagant  mode  of  living  which  he  pur- 
sued, this  great  property  had  gradually 
melted  away.  It  was  covered  with  mort- 
gages, by  means  of  which  Sir  William 
bad,  from  time  to  time,  raised  large  sums 
of  money  to  sustain  him  in  his  mode  of 
living — and  among  the  hofders  of  these 
mortgages  was  my  father.  He  was  neither 
by  habit  or  inclination  a  money-lender, 
and  long  resisted  the  request  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, to  advance  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  whith  had  gradually  been  saved 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Denton  Estate. 
At  last,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  knight,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  sum,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the 
bulk  of  the  Powys*  Court  manor.  This 
had  happened  a  year  or  two  before  my 


arrival — and  just  before  I  came,  my  ' 
father  had  foreclosed  the  mortgage,  and 
forced  Sir  William  to  alienate  almost  his 
whole  property.  I  know  not  if  this  action 
of  my  father  was  harsh.  From  my  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  as  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  life,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  proceeded  to  this  apparently  unkind 
act,  in  the  purest  defence  of  the  interests 
of  his  family.  My  sister,  since  dead,  was 
about  to  be  married,  and  a  settlement 
was  absolutely  required  on  the  part  of 
the  Fairfax  family.  Sir  William  could 
not,  or  would  not,  repay  the  money  bor- 
rowed— and  as  I  have  said,  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed.  He  parted  with  hig 
property  without  any  overt  act  of  enmity; 
but  it  was  soon  whispered  throughout  the 
shire,  that  the  knight  denounced  my 
father  at  his  own  table  and  elsewhere,  as 
a  usurer,  a  Shylock,  a  Jew  money-lender, 
and  in  other  terms  equally  insulting. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say,  sir,  that  this  in- 
telligence set  my  blood  on  fire.  My 
father  was  then  a  gray-haired  man,  full 
of  years;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  physi- 
cally unable  to  right  himself.  A  long, 
well-spent  life,  it  is  true,  gave  the  lie  to 
these  base  insinuations  and  calumnies; 
but  in  our  family  we  are  restive  under 
insult,  no  matter  whether  it  injures  or 
not.  I  saw  my  father's  face  flush  more 
than  once,  when  these  expressions  were 
unguardedly  alluded  to  in  his  presence — 
and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
venge upon  the  calumniator  the  wrong 
which  he  had  perpetrated  toward  Lord 
Fairfax.  I  was  determined  to  seek  him, 
and  pick  a  quarrel  upon  some  indifferent 
ground  :  and  then — I  said  with  clenched 
teeth — I  will  put  an  end  to  him,  or  he 
shall  put  an  end  to  me.  An  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  my  design  soon  presented 
itself.  In  the  vicinity  of  Denton,  and 
not  far  from  Powys'  Court,  was  the  race- 
course of  the  county.  Here,  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  were  assembled  all  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  region  around.  I 
repaired  to  the  race-course  early,  but  not 
with  any  design  of  betting.  I  sought 
Sir  William  Powys,  who  would  attend  I 
heard — and  I  was  soon  gratified.  I  des- 
cried his  tall  form  approaching  upon 
horse-back,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
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his  frieods ;  and  I  even  now  recall  his 
athletic  and  powerful  figure,  which  in 
hulk  of  muscle,  pride  of  carriage,  and 
its  haughty  air  of  superiority,  threw  into 
the  background  every  personage  about 
him.  lie  dismounted,  and  gave  bis  bridle 
to  a  groom.  Then,  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  he  approached  the  open  space 
beneath  the  balcony,  which  was  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  intent  on  the 
coming  festivity.  The  horses,  in  their 
sweat-cloths,  were  being  led  up  and  down ; 
a  hundred  comments  were  made  by  the 
crowd  who  inspected  them;  and  bets 
were  every  moment  offered  and  taken  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  various  racers  which 
had  been  entered.  I  approached  the 
group,  in  the  midst  of  which  Sir  William 
was  standing  and  expatiating  upon  the 
merits  of  the  horses.  As  I  drew  near  I 
heard  him  say:  'Three  to  one  on  the 
bay — in  tens  or  hundreds.'  *Doue,  Sir 
William,'  responded  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  spoke,  and  who  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine'.  His  name  was  Sir 
John  Colburn.  *  I  congratulate  you.  Sir 
John,'  I  said,  laughing,  '  the  bay's  a 
miserable  hack,  and  will  probably  be 
distanced  the  first  heat.'  I  saw  Sir 
William  Powys  turn  as  if  an  adder  had 
stung  him.  lie  was  proud  of  his  know- 
ledge of  horse-flesh ;  indeed,  it  was  one 
of  his  weak  points— and  to  have  his  judg- 
ment thus  sneered  at,  and  by  a  mere  boy, 
such  as  I  happened  to  be,  enraged  him 
suddenly  and  profoundly.  His  eye  flashed, 
and  he  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  glance  which  was  intended  to  an- 
nihilate me.  It  failed,  however.  I  have 
a  faculty  of  my  blood  in  a  very  marjced 
degree — I  grow  cooler  as  I  become  more 
exasperated.  I  hated  Sir  William  at  that 
moment,  mortally — and  I  replied  to  his 
insulting  look  by  a  satirical  smile.  This 
heated  him  more  dangerously — I  saw  his 
cheek  turn  crimson  with  anger.  'And 
who  are  you,  sir!'  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
excessive  rudeness,  'who  are  you  that 
presume  to  put  your  opinion  against 
mine!'  'I  thought  you  knew  me,  sir,' 
I  said,  with  perfect  coolness,  'as  I  re- 
member meeting  you  some  years  since. 
But  no  matter.  My  name  is  not  im- 
portant— and  I  presume,  in  spite  of  your 


extreme  dissatisfaction,  to  say  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  bay  is  the  poorest 
and  most  ludicrous  horse  entered — it  is 
hard  not  to  look  at  him  without  laughing 
in  fact — and  no  one  but  a  tyro  would  bet 
on  him.'  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir !'  said 
Sir  William,  turning  white  with  rage  at 
my  tone  of  disdainful  indifference,  and 
advancing  close  to  me  as  he  spoke, '  your 
meaning,  sir  I — if  it  is  an  insult  you  in- 
tend uttering,  this  horse-whip  shall  teach 
you — !'  In  an  instant  we  had  grappled. 
I  had  designed  nothing  of  the  sorl ;  bnt 
the  sight  of  the  degrading  instrument 
raised  above  my  head,  aroused  the  devil 
in  me,  and  made  me  wild.  I  caught  at  il, 
fully  intending  to  wrench  it  away,  and 
apply  it  to  his  own  person — and  in  a  mo- 
ment we  were  locked  in  a  furious  em- 
brace. We  were  parted  immediately  by 
the  bystanders,  who  rushed  to  us  wiUi 
loud  exclamations — and  a  glance  at  the 
balcony  above  showed  me  that  a  young 
lady  had  fainted,  and  was  being  bom 
out.  '  Who— is — this  person !'  panted  Sir 
William,  with  powerless  fury,  •  had  my 
right  arm  been  unmaimed  I  would  have 
punished  his  insolence!'  And  he  glared 
at  me  wildly,  and  would  have  tried  to 
strike  me  again,  had  not  his  friends  re- 
strained him  and  told  him  my  name. 
'Tom  Fairfax!  Tom  Fairfax!'  he  mut- 
tered, with  clenched  teeth,  *  very  well  I 
this  may  be  arranged  elsewhere  I  Ah !  a 
Fairfax,  is  it!'  'Yee,  sir,'  I  replied 
scornfully,  '  my  name  is  Fairfax,  almost 
or  quite  as  good  a  name  as  your  own,  and 
you  shall  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for 
the  'arrangement'  you  desire!'  With 
these  words  we  exchanged  ceremonious 
bows,  and  separated — Sir  John  Colburn 
acompaoying  me.  In  three  hours  aU 
was  *  arranged'  as  I  had  promised.  We 
were  to  meet  with  pistols,  at  a  spot  near 
the  race-course,  which  had  been  agreed 
on.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  short 
swords  lay  in  the  condition  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's right  arm — ^he  had  been  kicked  a 
short  time  before  by  one  of  his  horses, 
and  somewhat  disabled.  He  insisted  very 
generously  and  fearlessly  upon  swords, 
but  his  second  overruled  him,  and  pistols 
were  decided  upon.  Well,  not  to  lengthen 
my  narrative  unduly — it  is,  perhaps,  al- 
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ready  too  long — ^we  met :  at  the  first  fire 
my  ball  penetrated  his  right  shoulder, 
and  60  great  was  the  agony  \rhich  it 
caused  him,  that  he  fell,  and  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  His  ball  did  not  touch 
me.  The  duel  ended  thus,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  born  home  in  his  carriage.  It 
was  bis  daughter  who  had  fainted  in  the 
balcony. 

"  So  terminated,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"  an  affair  which  was  recalled  to  my  re- 
collection in  a  very  strange  manner  some 
time  since — in  the  Ordinary  yonder — but 
to  resume.  I  returned  home  only  half 
pleased  with  the  issue.  Such,  sir,  is  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  nod  to 
such  a  height  had  I  been  aroused  by 
the  wrong  done  my  father,  that—I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  must  be  candid—I 
thirsted  for  my  enemy's  blood.  For  the 
present,  however,  this  desire  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  I  reflected— but  on 
the  very  next  day  a  new  means  presented 
itself.  Sir  William's  family  consisted  of 
a  son  and  a  daughter— Edith  and  Ar- 
thur, who  were  twins:— well,  Arthur,  on 
the  morning  after  my  duel  with  his 
father,  sent  me  a  challenge,  which  I  ac- 
cepted at  once.  He  was  a  few  months 
younger  than  myself,  but  was  reputed  to 
be  an  excellent  swordsman.  I  referred 
his  friend  to  Sir  John  Colburn,  and  every-  . 
thing  was  soon  agreed  upon— but  the 
matter  was  all  at  once  arrested.  My 
father  had  remonstrated  with  me  strongly 
for  my  affair  with  Sir  William,  and  beg- 
ged me  to  avoid  in  future  any  occasion  of 
renewing  the  quarrel.  If  I  insisted  upon 
fighting— he  would  meet  Sir  William  him- 
self—it pained  and  distressed  him,  be  de- 
clared. He  soon  found  out  my  design  of 
meeting  Arthur  Powys,  and  rode  hastily 
to  Powys'  Court  There  had  never  been 
any  open  quarrel  between  the  two— and 
their  meeting,  I  afterwards  heard,  was 
amicable.  The  consequence  of  the  visit 
was,  that  the  ciders  forbade  the  juniors, 
on  pain  of  their  displeasure  and  furfeit 
of  affection,  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  In 
the  end,  both  Arthur  and  myself  were 
summoned  to  the  side  of  the  sick  man— 
and  Sir  William  very  nobly  apologised 
for  his  insult  to  me  on  the  race-course. 
'  Had  I  known  you,  sir,'  he  said  '  I  should 


never  have  been  guilty  of  the  act  of  rais- 
ing a  horse-whip  to  strike  you— that»  I 
need  not  say.  I  saw  no  indication  of 
your  rank  or  family— and  now  beg  to  say 
to  you,  that  I  deeply  regret  the  whole 
occurrence,  as  I  regret  some  very  incon- 
siderate and  ill-advised  expressions  which 
I  doubt  not,  really  led  you  to  provoke 
me  into  a  quarrel.  There  must  be  no 
more  contention.  Viscount,  and  if  you  re- 
fuse me  this  request,  I  shall  rise  from  my 
sick  couch  and  meet  you  when  you  will— 
if  you  require  me,  this  moment.'  This 
speech  ended  all.  The  apology  for  the 
hasty  reflections  upon  my  father  calmed 
me  somewhat,«and  the  matter  terminated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Arthur's  challenge. 

"  Ten  days  afterwards  I  was  out  fox- 
hunting with  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  Arthur  Powys.  We 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  rode 
side  by  side  at  a  great  pace.  We  came 
to  a  bad  fence— Arthur's  hors^  rolled  into 
a  ditch,  and  he  fell  beneath.  I  drew  up 
quickly,  and  dismounted.  His  leg  was 
cruelly  fractured,  and  taking  him  in  my 
arms  like  a  child,  I  held  him  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  slowly  conveyed  him  to  Powys' 
Court.  As  I  entered  the  last  gateway, 
the  insensible  figure  resting  upon  my 
bosom,  the  pale  face  near  my  own,  I  saw 
a  young  lady  rush  out,  wild  with  terror, 
and  hasten  toward  me,  weeping.  It  was 
Edith  Powys,  who  received  from  my  arms 
the  unconscious  form    of  her  brother. 

'*  Our  hands  touched :  it  was  the  first 
time.  • 


LIII. 

THE  ORIGINALS  OF   THE  PORTRAIT. 

"  With  this  incident"  the  Earl  gravely 
continued,  ''commenced  my  new  life. 
From  that  moment,  when  she  came  cry- 
ing to  take  the  young  man  upon  her 
bosom,  I  loved  Edith  Powys  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth  and  romance.  I  do  not 
scoff  at  it,  or  laugh,  as  some  persons  I 
think  do — love  to  me,  sir,  has  been  a 
blessed  reality,  a  solace,  supreme  comfort 
and   charm    of  my  existence.    I  have 
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known  many  sneer  at  women,  at  the 
passion  of  pure  love — for  myself  I  re- 
gard it  with  a  sacred  wonder,  and  kneel 
almost  humbly  before  a  true-hearted 
girl,  be  she  the  peasant  maid  or  queen 
on  her  throne.  Oh  no,  sir !  women  are 
capricious — they  are  fanciful— they  have 
many  great  weaknesses — but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  folly  which  appears  in 
many  of  them,  there  is  gold  of  the  purest 
stamp^without  alloy  I 

**Well  I  loved  Edith  Powys— she  is 
with  me  still,  though  long  years  have 
fled  over  me,  and  dulled  my  heart,  since 
the  day  when  I  buried  her  beneath  the 
spring  violets  at  Denton.  .  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  an  All-merciful  being  moreover, 
that  she  should  love  me  too — in  spite  of 
all  her  prepossessions  against  me.  She 
often  told  me  afterwards  that  her  feelings 
toward  me,  on  the  day  when  I  grappled 
with  her  father  in  front  of  the  balcony 
on  the  racecourse,  were  pure  hatred — 
and  that  she  had  registered  a  vow  never 
to  have  any  other  sentiment  toward  me. 
But  the  sight  of  her  brother  bleeding  in 
in  my  arms — pressed  to  my  heart,  and 
borne  along  with  such  tenderness — this 
touched  her  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  other  less  bitter  feelings;  and 
then  love  came  to  answer  the  love  I  felt 
for  her. 

"  Powys  Court  was  no  longer  closed 
against  me  now.  Thanks  to  the  incident 
which  I  have  related,  entrance  was  freely 
accorded  me.  I  had  really  conceived  a 
strong  friendship  for  Jfrthur — first  from 
the  fact  that  we- never  afterwards  look 
indifferently  upon  a  person  whom  we 
have  been  kind  to, — whose  weak  form 
we  have  carried  in  our  arms — and  se- 
condly, from  another  and  equally  natural 
circumstance.  The  brother  and  sister 
were  not  only  twins — they  were  the  most 
extraordinary  copies  of  each  other.  Both 
•Lad  delicate  features — the  same  clear 
:frank  eyes — the  same  lips  full  of  laugh- 
ing pride — the  same  soft  brown  hair. 
Ilad  Edith  assumed  the  costume  of  her 
brother,  you  would  have  said,  that  a 
miniature  Arthur  Powys  stood  before 
you.  Had  the  brother  donned  a  female 
•  dress,  Edith,  larger  it  is  true,  and  mOre 
imasculine,  but  still  Edith,  would  have 


looked  at  yon  with  the  smile  of  her 
brother. 

"  I  have  a  portrait  of  the  young  man, 
painted  some  years  after  these  events — 
'tis  up  stairs  over  the  fireplace  of  one  of 
the  bed-chambers.  I  scarce  dare  to  look 
at  it  when  melancholy  oppresses  me — 
for  the  resemblance  to  Edith  Powys 
sends  a  thrill  of  bitter  anguish  through 
my  heart,  and  I  recall  all  the  past,  as  I 
gaze  on  !  To  continue :  I  say  that  this 
singular  resemblance  between  the  young 
man  and  the  young  lady,  insensibfy  drew 
me  to  his  side.  In  his  company  I  was 
almost  enjoying  the  society  of  his  sister. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  incident  which 
had  bound  us  together,  and  went  regular- 
ly to  ask  after  his  health.  He  soon  im- 
proved. The  fracture  was  painful,  but 
yielded  to  the  treatment  of  the  physi- 
cians, and  he  was  soon  limping  about  the 
house  again— leaning  on  my  shoulder  or 
his  sister  8,  and  smiling  as  before.  He 
was  a  noble  youth — one  of  the  noblest 
hearts  that  I've  ever  known.  He  soon 
came  to  look  upon  me  with  affection  and 
confidence,  and  the  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Fairfax  and  Powys  seemed 
destined  to  terminate  with  the  elders. 

'*  But  I  had  calculated  literally  unUi- 
out  my  host.  Sir  William  Powys  was 
one  of  those  men  who  never  forgive.  He 
might  waive  his  enmity,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  occasion ;  and  even  utter  words  of 
courtesy  and  good  humour — but  beneath 
all  this  was  the  implacable  memory — the 
rooted  and  ineradicable  recollection  of 
his  real  or  fancied  wrong.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  the  keen-eyed  Knight  watched 
the  growing  intimacy  between  myself 
and  his  daughter  with  ill-disguised  dis- 
approbation and  opposition.  He  was  too 
well  bred  to  refuse  her  hand  before  I 
had  asked  it;  and  evidently  writhed 
with  secret  anger  at  the  past.  As  my 
object  in  visiting  Powys  Court  became 
plainer  and  plainer,  and  the  artless  affec- 
tion of  the  young  lady  was  less  dis- 
guised, the  Knight's  dissatisfaction  grew 
more  intense.  I  saw  it,  and  ground  my 
teeth  as  I  thought  of  it,  often — but  that 
was  all.  In  the  depths  of  my  heart. 
I  think  I  really  respected  him  more  for 
it— for  his  loyalty  so  to  speak,  to  the 
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family  feud  and  the  dislike  he  exhibited 
and  plainly  experienced,  to  a  match  be- 
tween his  daughter  nnd  a  person,  his  so- 
cial superior.  He  was  only  a  baronet,  and 
his  possessions  were  reduced  to  nothing 
nearly — but  he  nevertheless  opposed  bit- 
terly the  union  of  his  child  with  one  who 
would  soon  be  Earl  of  Fairfax  and  Baron 
of  Cameron,  with  ample  means  of  keep- 
ing up  both  titles.  Indeed  there  was 
nothing  small  or  mean  about  Sir  William 
Powys.  If  he  ever  committed  an  action 
whidh  seemed  to  indicate  those  qualities, 
you  had  only  to  reach  deeper,  and  a 
more  noble  passion  so  to  speak,  would 
reveal  itself.  The  craving  for  vengeance 
might  induce  him  to  net  basely — but 
mere  paltry  love  of  gain  never  could. 

'*  Thus,  to  return,  I  was  obliged  still  to 
respect  the  Knight,  in  spite  of  my  bitter 
feelings  ut  his  manifest  opposition.  I 
tried  to  soften  him — it  was  all  in  vain. 
Edith  and  Arthur  became  my  advocates, 
and  would  sound  my  praises.  The  baro- 
net only  sneered,  and  asked  if  boili  of 
them  were  in  love  with  me.  Thus  things 
went  on  until  I  could  no  longer  control 
myself.  I  went  to  Sir  William  one  day — 
confessed  my  affection  for  his  daughter — 
and  requested  his  permission  to  pay  my 
addresses.  'My  permission,  sir!'  he 
said  with  a  bitter  laugh,  *  why  truly  you 
are  a  very  entertaining  person/  '  Sir 
William  V  I  remonstrated.  *  Oh !  don't 
let  us  argue '  be  replied,  *  Pm  not  such 
a  dunce,  sir,  as  not  to  see  beyond  my 
nose.  I  have  observed  what  has  taken 
place  in  my  house  for  some  months  past, 
and  I  therefore  say  that  your  addresses 
have  been  paid  without  ceremony,  and 
without  my  leave,  sir  I  Tou  will  judge 
yourself  if  the  act  was  not  dishonoura- 
ble !'  His  face  began  to  flush — and  my 
own  as  darkly.  '  Sir,  William,'  I  said, 
*  you  have  wronged  and  insulted  me  I 
It  is  not  becoming  to  do  so,  when  I  hold 
the  position  toward  you  which  I  do.  And 
permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  done 
nothing  unworthy  of  the  honourable  name 
I  bear — of  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which  is 
is  as  old  and  as  honourable  as  that  of 
Powys  r  His  reply  was  a  burst  of  rage. 
The  comparison  of  the  two  names  seemed 
to  arouse  all  his  old  enmity.    He  gnashed 


his  teeth,  and  seemed  about  to  strike  me. 
"  I  had  dared  to  oome  into  his  house,  he 
said,  and  wile  away  the  heart  of  his 
daughter — and  his  son.  Under  the  mask 
of  friendship  I  had  beguiled  her  affec- 
tions, and  now  came  impudently  to  ask 
permission  to  pay  my  addresses.  No! 
I  should  not  have  his  consent  1  I  should 
never  marry 'his  daughter!  No  person 
who  bore  the  detested  name  of  Fairfax 
should  wed  with  one  of  the  family  of 
Powys !  He  had  intended  to  express  to 
his  daughter  plainly,  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  long  before — but  pride  restrained 
him.  He  had  hoped  that  her  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  himself,  as  well  as  the 
blood  which  ran  in  her  veins,  would  pre- 
serve her  from  yielding  to  this  miserable 
infatuation!  But  he  would  no  longer 
preserve  silence!  He  ^ould  speak  his 
mind,  plainly  I  Then  if  she  <:hose  she 
might  marry  me  and  welcome!  She 
would  at  least  have  his  curse  for  a 
dower!  The  baronet  uttered  all  this 
and  much  more  with  a  fiery  wrath  and 
indignation  which  seemed  to  increase  as 
he  proceeded.  When  his  speech  ended 
he  was  furious,  and  red  with  anger.  I 
was  pale.  '  Sir  William  Powys,'  I  said 
with  a  sinking  heart,  but  a  collected 
voice,  '  you  have  done  what  no  English 
gentleman  has  ever  done  before — insulted 
a  visitor  in  your  own  house !  But  I  have 
no  insult  to  hurl  back  in  return.  Tou 
know  well  that  I  cannot  answer  yon — 
you  know  why.  I  scorn  to  reply  to  your 
charges  of  dishonour — they  fall  harmless, 
for  they  are  unjust  and  unfounded,  yon 
know  perfectly.  I  shall  now  go,  sir — 
this  interview  ends  all,  as  you  desire.  I 
will  intrude  myself  into  no  family  which 
scorns  me — ^you  need  fear  nothing,  sir — 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  curse  your 
daughter.'  And  I  bowed  and  went  away. 
On  the  portico  I  met  Edith.  She  was  as 
pale  as  death.  She  had  heard  all  through 
the  open  window.  With  a  quivering  lip 
she  held  out  her  hand.  I  pressed  it  to 
my  lips  with  a  groan,  and  rode  away,  at 
a  gallop,  with  a  choking  sensation  in 
my  throat.  I  had  acted  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  house  of  Fairfax  should  act — but 
my  heart  was  almost  broken  in  the  strug- 
gle. 
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"I  will  hasten  on  in  my  narrative. 
When  old  events  return  to  me — they  be- 
guile me  into  unending  details. 


LIV. 

WHAT  THI   PACKAGE,  TORN  ^Bf  THE  BEAR, 
CONTAINED. 

"A  few  months  afterwards,  Edith 
Powys  had  become  my  wife : — my  father 
and  mother  were  both  dead : — I  was  the 
head  of  the  house,  though  I  had  not 
reached  my  minority." 

The  Earl  paused  as  he  uttered  these 
words  and  a  deep  sigh  issued  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  These  memories 
evidently  agitated  him  profoundly — but 
controlling  his  emotion,  he  continued  his 
narrative. 

*'  I  shall  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  grief 
I  experienced  at  the  loss  of  my  parents  — 
upon  that  subject  I  do  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing. I  shall  confine  my  attention  to 
the  events  which  I  wish  to  relate.  The 
explanation  of  my  marriage  will  not  be 
either  difficult,  or  lengthy.  From  the  day 
on  which  I  held  the  angry  interview  with 
Sir  William  Powys,  the  relations  between 
himself,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  had 
greatly  changed.  A  mutual  coldness 
sprung  up.  The  father  regarded  the 
daughter  as  a  rebel  against  his  authority 
— an  unworthy  scion  of  the  house  of 
Powys.  The  daughter— with  what  jus- 
tice you  must  decide— considered  her  fa- 
ther harsh  and  unjust  The  insults  which 
he  had  heaped  upon  an  unoffending  per- 
son, aroused  her  nice  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice,  his  coldness  toward  herself 
revolted  her  pride  and  self-respect ;  in  a 
word,  the  family  at  Powys'  Court  were 
divided,  and  marshalled  on  opposite  sides. 
ArtMir  sided  with  his  sister.  He  was 
never,  in  the  remotest  degree,  discourte- 
ous to  his  father ;  but  a  thousand  trifling 
incidents  indicated  his  opinion  of  the 
amount  of  blame  attaching  to  each.  Un- 
der this  household  discord,  the  baronet 
writhed  vainly.  There  was  nothing  to 
find  fault  with,  no  disrespect  even  was 
shown  him,  much  less  any  disobedience ; 
his  orders  and  regrets  were  all  sedulous- 


ly attended  to  and  complied  with ;  no 
word  of  complaint  was  uttered.  But  the 
skeleton  was  there.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  and  his  sister,  the  knight 
read  as  plainly  as  in  a  printed  book, 
changed  feeling,  coolness,  the  revolt 
against  injustice  to  one  who  had  not  of- 
fended. The  baronet  endured  it,  in 
wrathful  silence — but  he  endured  it  It 
broke  the  health  of  his  daughter.  She 
could  not  preserve  her  feeling  toward  her 
father  without  bleeding  inwardly — her 
cheek  became  paler  and  paler — she  grew 
ill.  Then  she  did  not  rise  from  her  couch, 
and  the  tragedy  appioaohed  its  catas^o- 
phe.  The  baronet  went  to  see  her  one 
morning,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  burst  into  tears.  She  could  not, 
could  not,  go  on  feeling  so  toward  him, 
she  said :  it  would  kill  her ;  she  loved 
him  more  than  her  life ;  he  was  her  own 
dear  father,  and  she  had  been  sinful  — . 
Then  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs. 
All  the  tenderness  so  lung  pent  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  baronet  responded.  He  took 
the  girl  to  his  heart,  gazed  with  appre- 
hension upon  her  white  worn  cheeks,  and 
groaned.  An  hour  afterwards  he  hod 
passed  through  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween his  affection  and  his  pride.  He 
came  to  Denton  and  begged  me  to  pardon 
his  harsh  words.  Would  I  ride  back  to 
Powys'  Court  with  him?  He  set  his 
teeth  close  as  he  spoke,  and  breathed 
slowly. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  acceded  to 
the  invitation.  The  weeks  which  had 
elapsed,  had  nearly  killed  me — my  health 
and  strength  were  gone — ^I  was  the  mere 
shadow  of  myself.  The  loss  of  Edith 
had  nearly  broken  my  heart,  and  I  moped 
like  an  octogenarian.  Thus  I  had  no 
pride  to  oppose  to  the  baronet  I  think 
my  face  flushed  with  delight.  His  horse 
scarcely  kept  up  with  my  own  as  we  rode 
toward  Powys*  Court. 

"  I  did  not  see  Edith,  of  course,  but  I 
saw  Arthur.  He  dined  with  us ;  and  I 
could  read  in  his  frank  face  the  deep  hap- 
piness he  felt  at  the  event  of  the  morning. 
The  baronet  was  sedulously  courteous  and 
attentive  to  me  during  dinner,  and  we  sat 
long  at  the  table,  drinking  wine  and  talk* 
ing  on  a  variety  of  topics.    We  both  un- 
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der stood  that  the  whole  scene  was  a  piece 
of  acting — but  when  two  men  desire  mu- 
tually to  carry  on  a  drama,  there  is  no 
failure  in  the  dialogue  or  the  gesture.  I 
knew  that  the  obdurate  father  had  relent- 
ed; that  he  intended  Arthur  to  relate 
everything  to  Edith,  and  he  doubtless 
knew  that  I  rated  his  sudden  courtesy  at 
its  just  value,  and  comprehended  its  de- 
sign. When  I  left  the  house,  I  had  prom- 
ised to  return  in  a  few  days.  When  I 
again  entered  the  old  hall,  I  was  told  that 
Edith  awaited  me  in  the  drawing-room. 
Arthur  handed  me  a  paper  as  he  said  this, 
smiling ;  and  I  read  the  words  : 

"  I  consent  that  Viscount  Fairfax  shall 
proceed  in  the  matter  upon  which  we  had 
some  months  since,  a  discussion,  if  it 
still  be  the  desire  of  that  gentleman. 
"  William  Powts." 

"I  blushed  with  delight,  and  placing 
the  paper  in  my  bosom,  hastened  forward 
toward  Edith,  who  came  to  meet  me  with 
a  faint  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Let  me  not 
speak  further  of  the  scene,  except  to  say 
that  when  I  left  Powys'  Court,  late  in  the 
evening,  the  young  lady  was  affianced  to 
me.  Six  months  afterwards  we  were 
married. 

*'  I  now  speak  of  a  portion  of  my  life, 
which  stands  out,  clear  and  distinct  from 
the  rest,  as  one  of  the  great  mountain 
headlands  here,  lit  by  the  sunset,  raises 
its  head  above  the  gloomy  valleys.  For 
a  time  I  was  happy — wholly,  perfectly. 
The  days  glided  away  like  hours,  and 
they  were  days  of  unalloyed  sunshine : 
for  I  loved  my  wife  with  a  depth  of  ten- 
derness which  is  indescribable.  She 
bloomed  in  the  great  old  hall  at  Denton, 
like  a  flower  of  the  spring ;  blessing  me 
with  her  sweet  smile,  and  tender  eyes,  and 
adding  a  new  lustre  to  my  life.  Those 
months  are  now  my  most  cherished  re- 
collections ;  I  go  away  from  the  lonely 
present,  and  live  again  in  the  past.  I  feel 
her  heart  beat  against  my  own,  and  — 
wake  from  the  dream  to  stretch  out  my 
widowed  arms  and  utter  a  groan — for  she 
is  past  the  stars  1 

"  I  hurry  on.  My  narrative  is  nearly 
ended.  I  proceed  now  to  relate  events 
which  have  been  a  mystery  to  me  for 


more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — which 
I  came  to  comprehend  but  the  other  day 
— on  the  mountain  there,  when  I  retired 
with  the  personage  who  passes  under  the 
name  of  Powell,  but  who  is  no  other  than 
the  Sir  William  Powys,  of  whom  I  am 
speaking.  You  start,  sir !  but  do  not  in- 
terrupt me — to  continue.  Left  alone  al- 
most, at  his  old  country  house,  the  baro- 
net became  silent  and  gloomy.  His 
daughter  had  been  more  to  him  than  all 
else  in  the  world,  and  by  removing  her 
from  his  side,  I  had  added  another  to  the 
long-  list  of  wrongs  which  he  had  scored 
up  in  his^  brooding  memory  against  the 
name  of  Fairfax.  Arthur  was  good  com- 
pany, and  had  been  the  pride  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  young  man's  espousal  of 
his  sister's  cause,  had  created  a  coolness 
toward  him  on  the  parfoof  the  baronet ; 
and  the  old  familiar  relations  between 
them  were  thus  interrupted.  Another 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  young  man 
was  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Denton, 
whither  the  baronet  himself  very  seldom 
went :  and  thus,  the  days  of  the  master 
of  Powys'  Court  were  lonely  and  unhap- 
py. Upon  my  head,  as  I  now  know,  all 
the  pent  up  storm  was  secretly  dischar- 
ged. He  had  been  forced  by  circumstan- 
ces to  sanction  my  union  with  Edith,  but 
his  repugnance  to  myself  remained  undi- 
minished ;  and  this  feeling  ripened  rap- 
idly into  a  sentiment  of  actual  hatred ; 
smouldering  silently,  and  only  awaiting 
an  opportunity  of  striking  its  object. 
This  opportunity  soon  came.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Fairfax  returned,  after  the  Eng- 
lish custom,  to  the  mansion  of  her  parents, 
to  pass  through  that  ordeal  of  suffering, 
which  God  has  imposed  upon  woman  as 
the  penalty  of  their  entrance  into  the  sa- 
cred world  of  maternity.  True,  Edith's 
mother  was  not  living,  but  at  Powys' 
Court,  she  might  fancy  the  presence  of 
the  dear  form  at  her  bedside;  and  to 
Powys'  Court  she  accordingly  went. 

"  A  month  afterward,  an  heir  of  my 
name  was  born ;  but  died  in  twelve  hours. 
My  wife  was  already  dead — she  had  sur^ 
rendered  her  existence  in  giving  life  to 
another  human  being.  She  died  with  her 
hand  in  my  own,  smiling  sweetly  as  she 
always  smiled  as  she  looked  at  me ;  as 
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she  will  smile,  I  trust,  when  we  are  re- 
united in  heaven,  where  sorrow  and  tears 
come  no  more." 

The  Earl  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, and  his  weary  eyes  moistened  as 
he  thus  recalled  the  scenes  of  the  past 
His  brows  contracted  with  a  weary 
shadow,  and  a  groan  which  issued  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  revealed  the  ex- 
tent of  his  Ruflering.  He  remained  thus 
silent,  and  overcome  by  emotion  for  some 
moments,  then  his  eyes  suddenly  became 
dry  again,  and  a  flash  darted  from  them. 
A  cold  and  menacing  expression  came  to 
the  quivering  lip  and  he  continued. 

'*  I  said  that  my  son  died  twelve  hours 
af^er  his  birth.  In  so  declaring,  I  gave 
the  statement  of  his  nurse  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Powys — a  falsehood  I  Yes,  a  horri- 
ble, base  falsehtod,  unworthy  of  a  menial, 
much  more  of  a  gentleman !  The  truth 
will  serve  to  display  the  awful  depths  of 
depravity,  to  which  a  man  who  profound- 
ly hates  another  will  descend,  under  the 
influence  of  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  It 
was  not  my  son  who  died ;  it  was  the 
child  of  one  of  the  maids,  born  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  and  substituted,  in  its 
death-throes  in  place  of  my  own.  The 
unhappy  man  confessed  all  to  me  on  the 
Fort  Mountain  in  our  interview,  confess- 
ed with  shame  and  repentance,  and  shud- 
dering humiliation,  the  means  which  he 
had  made  use  of  to  rob  me  of  this  solace 
of  my  widowed  heart.  By  a  large  bribe 
he  induced  a  woman  of  the  household  to 
make  the  cl^ange ;  the  child  of  the  ser- 
vant thus  died  in  the  chamber  where  my 
dead  wife  was  lying ;  mine  was  placed  in 
the  arms  of  the  servant  as  her  own. 

'*  Thus,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  horri- 
ble sentiment  of  hatred,  and  thirst  for 
vengeance,  did  Sir  William  Powys  com- 
mit an  action  which  has  made  him,  he 
declares,  supremely  miserable  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  His  object  was  a 
double  one.  He  aimed  at  depriving  me 
of  an  inexpressible  consolation,  and  at 
securing  to  himself  the  child  of  his  daugh- 
ter. It  was  almost  with  burning  jeal- 
ousy, he  declf^res,  that  he  thought  of  me, 
in  possession  of  this  memorial  of  his 
child,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and 
relinquished  to  me  only  to  make  her  hap- 


py. His  scheme,  he  declares,  was  to  rear 
the  boy  carefully,  to  make  him  heir  to  his 
entire  possessions ;  and  before  I  died  to 
reveal  the  whole  matter,  and  further  se- 
cure for  him  the  Earldom  and  wealth  of 
the  house  of  Fairfax.  Such  was  his  de- 
sign— a  portion  of  it  wofully  succeeded. 
But  to  return. 

"  I  followed  the  dead  bodies  of  my  wife, 
and  my  supposed  child  to  the  Denton 
church -yard,  and  saw  them  placed  in  the 
earth.  Then  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
returned  to  my  desolate  home,  broken 
hearted  and  longing  for  death  to  put  an 
end  to  my  misery.  I  was  destined  to  be 
struck  again  heavily.  A  servant  handed 
me  a  package  as  I  dismounted — I  opened 
and  read  it  with  a  quivering  lip ;  then  I 
fell  into  a  seat,  almost  prostrated.  My 
guardians  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  Den- 
ton, in  order  to  preserve  the  great  Leeds 
Castle  Manor,  derived  from  my  mother, 
the  daughter,  as  I  have  said,  of  Lord  Cul- 
pepper ;  the  house  of  my  forefathers  was 
no  longer  my  own  ;  I  was  a  tenant  of 
Denton  by  sufferance.  I  despair  of  con- 
veying to  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
weight  of  the  blow  which  thus  struck  me. 
It  is  true  the  project  had  long  been  under 
consideration,  in  spite  of  my  remonstran- 
ces and  protests  ;  but  I  was  now  so  near 
my  legal  majority,  that  I  had  abandoned 
all  fears  upon  the  subject.  I  was  totter- 
ing when  the  stroke  came ;  it  almost 
prostrated  me.  Denton  was  lost  to  me  I 
It  was  no  longer  my  own  I  The  house 
which  I  was  born  in,  which  recalled  to 
me  every  happy  moment  of  my  youth, 
which  my  wife  had  lived  in,  and  made 
sacred  in  my  eyes ;  Denton  was  the  prop- 
erty of  strangers  !  To  my  overpowering 
pain,  succeeded  a  mad,  speechless  rage ; 
and  I  stormed  like  a  child  at  the  men 
who  had  done  this.  I  went  to  them  and 
told  them  I  would  never  forgive  them ; 
but  it  was  a  pitiful  conclusion  after  all. 
Finally  I  yielded,  and  grew  calm.  I  sur- 
rendered the  house  and  went  to  London. 
I  lay  there  for  months  tossing  with  fever 
— then  I  rose,  an  old  man  at  twenty-one. 

"  Such  were  the  events  of  my  early 
years  in  England.'' 

To  be  continued. 
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TO  A  MIRROR  A  CENTURY  OLD. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  following  well-drawn  picture  of  life  is  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
lady  of  Virginia,  and  presents,  in  vivid  colours,  those  contrasts  of  joy  and  sorrow  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  many  a  loving  household. 

A  hundred  years  have  o'er  thee  rolled 

Since  first  tliy  polished  face 
Gave  back,  to  eyes  long  since  grown  cold, 

A  form  of  matchless  grace. 
Speak  out,  old  Friend,  and  tell  me  now 

Of  days  long,  long  ago« 
Of  that  fair  face  and  sunny  brow 

You  loved  to  image  so. 

To  Fancy's  ear  the  Mirror  spoke, 

In  measured  tones  and  low: 
"That  fairy  vision  o*er  me  broke, 

A  hundred  years  ago. 
'Twas  morning  then,  and  life  looked  bright, 

And  love  and  hope  were  new; 
Ere  evening,  came  a  soAer  light, 

And  shadows  sometimes  too. 

"The  rose's  hue  bloomed  on  her  cheek, 

Her  brow  was  smooth  and  fair. 
Her  clear,  dark  eyes  were  soft  and  meek. 

And  brown  her  waving  hair. 
Those  chiselled  lips,  that  classic  head, 

Might  shame  a  Grecian's  art. 
But  dearer  beauty,  round  her  shed 

A  gentle,  loving  heart. 

"  Her  husband,  too,  was  by  her  side, 

A  form  of  manly  grace, 
A  bridegroom  meet  for  such  a  bride — 

Her  hand  in  his  to  place. 
The  broidered  vest,  the  coat  of  blue. 

With  golden  buttons  gay, 
The  silken  hose,  and  buckled  shoe, 

Tell  of  that  olden  day. 

"Time  onward  passed,  and  gathered  now 

Around  a  mother's  chair. 
Three  little  heads  in  reverence  bow. 

And  lisp  their  evening  prayer. 
Their  rosy  lips  with  smiles  were  wreathed, 

As  each  she  fondly  pressed, 
A  fervent  blessing  o'er  them  breathed. 

And  laid  them  to  their  rest. 

"'Tis  said  that  guardian  angels  move 

Beside  our  pathway  here. 
And  hover  o'er,  with  wings  of  love, 

To  guard  from  dangers  near, 
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And,  sure,  if  angels  ever  dwell 

Upon  life's  stormy  sea, 
That  mother's  love,  I  know  full  well, 

Their  angel  guard  must  be. 


"  Death  stooped  his  shadowy  pinion  o'er 

That  peaceful,  loving  home, 
A  cherub  boy  he  rudely  bore 

To  the  dark,  silent  tomb. 
But  angel  bands  were  waiting  near, 

To  catch  the  parting  breath, 
And  the  freed  soul  in  triumph  bear 

Beyond  the  reach  of  ^ death. 

"The  mother  meekly  bowed  her  head. 

Nor  hoped  to  find  relief: 
She  sorrowed  o'er  her  lovely  dead 

In  silent,  tearless  grief. 
As  low  her  mourning  head  she  bent, 

White  wings  wdre  fluttering  near. 
An  angel  voice  from  Heaven  was  sent 

To  whisper  in  her  ear: 

"*Mother,  look  up!  behold,  your  child 

Forever  is  at  rest, 
Safe  from  the  storm  and  tempest  wild. 

Upon  the  Saviour's  breasu 
The  tender  lambs  I  early  take. 

Up  to  their  heavenly  home — 
With  joy  their  golden  harps  they  wake. 

Safe  from  the  ills  to  come.' 

"  Her  onward  way  she  calmly  trod 

In  meek  submission  still ; 
Bowed  to  the  sovereign  power  of  God, 

Nor  murmured  at  his  will. 
A  golden  cord  of  hope  and  love 

From  earth  was  rudely  riven, 
That  »;ord  now  draws  to  realms  above 

And  binds  her  heart  to  heaven. 


"  As  time  rolls  o'er,  and,  year  by  year. 

Life's  river  onward  flows, 
A  joy  is  here — a  sorrow  there 

To  break  the  calm  repose. 
And  now  a  group  of  maidens  fair 

Is  gathered  at  her  side; 
A  noble  boy,  besides,  is  there. 

The  mother's  joy  and  pride. 

*'A  nuptial  mom  rose  bright  and  fair 

Over  earth's  smiling  face. 
And  loving  friends  were  gathered  there, 

A  bridal  scene  to  grace. 
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The  eldest  of  that  youthful  band 

In  snowy  robes  arrayed, 
With  beating  heart  and  trembling  hand, 

Her  marriage  promise  made. 

"  A  tender  joy  sat  on  her  brow' 

As  back  her  veil  she  waved — 
Turned  from  the  crowd,  and  bending  low, 

Her  mother's  blessing  craved. 
On  the  fair  head  her  band  she  laid, 

Pressed  on  the  brow  a  kiss, 
As  from  her  inmost  soul  she  prayed 

That  God  her  child  would  bless. 


"There  came  a  time  when  that  strong  arm, 

That,  through  life's  checkered  way. 
Her  shield  had  been  from  many  a  storm. 

And,  next  to  God  her  stay. 
While  anguish  rested  on  tlie  brow, 

In  helpless  weakness  lay: — 
Her  fervent  prayers  she  murmured  low, 

And  watched  him  day  by  day. 

"  In  vain  those  prayers  and  watchings  now — 

Death  hastes  his  seat  to  place 
On  the  strong  arm,  the  noble  brow, 

And  form  of  manly  grace. 
Her  heart  is  sad  and  lonely  now. 

Lost  is  her  earthly  stay. 
Onward,  with  lingering  steps  and  slow. 

She  goes  her  darkened  way. 


» 


**  Her  darling  boy  went  o'er  the  sea, 

No  more  his  steps  return; 
A  wave  his  winding  sheet  must  be, 

A  coral  reef  his  urn. 
No  more  she  hopes  to  see  her  child, — 

While  waves  his  tresses  part, 
A  mournful  dirge  the  tempest  wild 

Sings  to  her  widowed  heart. 


"  Each  year,  each  sorrow,  and  each  care 

Some  youthful  beauty  steals, 
With  silver  streaks  her  dark  brown  hair, 

Her  blooming  roses  pales. 
Of  all  that  radiant  beauty  fair 

But  shadows  now  remain; 
But  faded  cheek,  nor  silvered  hair 

G>uld  make  that  face  look  plain. 
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"A  clear  and  brilliant  setting  snn, 

With  glory  gilds  the  west, — 
Our  pilgrim  too,  her  labours  done, 

Is  sinking  to  her  rest. 
The  remnant  of  her  youthful  band 

Is  gathered  round  her  there — 
She  blesses  each; — then  lifts  her  hand. 

And  breathes  her  latest  prayer. 

"As  the  soft  murmur  slowly  dies 

Upon  the  quiet  air. 
She  dropped  her  hand — she  closed  her  eyes, 

And  breathed  her  life  out  there. 
A  smile  her  faded  lips  wreathed  round, 

A  smile  of  heavenly  peace ; 
A  resting  place  at  last  is  found. 

Where  cares  and  sorrows  cease. 

"Since  then  I've  seen  to  pass  away. 

Like  leaflets  on  the  wave. 
The  young,  the  haf^^py  and  the  gay, 

To  fill  an  early  grave; 
While  I,  a  thing  of  fragile  race, 

Permitted  still  to  stay. 
Reflect  new  forms  of  youthful  grace 

As  in  the  olden  day." 


Ah  such  is  life!  and  who  woujd  dwell 

On  earth  a  hundred  years ! 
Where  joys  and  hopes  we  loved  so  well 

Are  drowned  in  bitter  tears. 
Were  there  no  heaven,  no  joys  to  come. 

No  other  place  of  rest. 
Were  this  our  everlasting  home 

Oh  who  could  think  us  blest! 
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REVERIES   OF  A  WIDOWER. 


FIRST  HONTH. 

Another  moDth  of  unutterable  gloom 
has  passed.  To  me  the  future  is  blotted 
out,  and  memory  alone  has  been  busy. 
Every  act  of  kindness  bestowed  upon 
me  by  my  dear  lost  Rosalie,  every  sacri- 
fice endured  for  my  sake,  now  floats 
around  me,  and  embalms  her  memory 
with  an  angelic  halo. 

I  return  bSme  in  the  evening,  and  my 
little  children  cluster  around  me ;  their 
hilarity  is  subdued  almost  to  sadness. 
They  love  to  talk  of  their  poor  dear 
mother  that  is  gone  home  to  heaven. 
When  the  older  oneb  see  how  it  wrings 
my  heart,  they  strive  to  check  the  prattle 
of  the  little  ones.  I  would  not  have  them 
to  forget  her,  and  yet  the  mention  of  her 
name  brings  on  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

Life  seqms  to  be  utterly  vain.  I  wan- 
der on  an  aimless  being,  for  my  heart  is 
in  her  grave.  True,  I  go  out  into  the 
world  and  mix  with  men ;  I  talk  with 
them  about  the  everyday  affairs  of  life  ; 
I  smile  at  their  vapid  jests, — but  it  is  like 
the  sparkle  of  ice,  very  cold. 

The  evening  is  the  time  of  the  climax 
of  my  desolation.  It  stands  in  such  con- 
trast to  the  past.  At  that  hour  her  light 
foot-fall  was  heard  as  she  came  to  greet 
her  lover  husband  returning  from  his 
daily  toil;  at  that  hour  her  cheerful 
voice  was  heard  calling  up  the  little  ones 
to  run  and  meet  Pa ;  at  that  hour  she 
gave  the  heart-welcome  that  proved  I 
was  the  idol  of  the  household.  But  now 
the  children  do  not  run  to  greet  me;  they 
cannot  smile  when  I  come,  for  they  take 
the  hue  of  their  feelings  from  my  gloomy 
brow.  The  lights  are  on  the  table,  the 
fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth,  but  the 
light  of  the  dwelling  is  put  out  forever. 

I  strive  to  fondle  my  little  ones;  I 
strive  to  join  in  their  innocent  mirth ; 
I  strive  to  realize  that  I  have  yet 
something  to  love  and  live  for,  but  it 
18  impossible.  The  harp  is  broken,  and 
cannot  give  back  a  responsive  note  of 
gladness.  My  elder  ones  hang  around 
me ;  I  take  my  little  ones  upon  my  knee, 
and  soothe  them  to  sleep  by  a  moamfal 
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lullaby ;  one  by  one  they  sink  to  slum- 
ber, and  I  stand  alone— a  monument  of 
desolation.  I  seek  my  desolate  couch, 
but  refreshing  slumber  is  a  stranger 
there.  My  body  sleeps,  but  my  spirit 
teems  with  alternate  visions  of  joys  re* 
turned  or  sorrows  intensified.  When 
night  comes,  I  wish  for  the  morning; 
when  morning  comes,  I  wish  for  the 
night. 

SECOND   MONTH. 

I  have  just  returned  from  her  grave 
with  my  children.  Already  their  spirits 
are  regaining  somewhat  of  their  former 
cheerfulness,  but  with  me,  alas  I  there  is 
no  break  in  the  cloud.  It  is  now  the 
dawn  of  spring.  The  very  brightness  of 
nature  makes  the  g^oom  within  darker 
from  the  contrast.  Her  grave  is  covered 
with  the  sod  ;  no  marble  monument  has 
risen  with  its  epitaph  to  epitomize,  in  a 
few  brief  lines,  the  volume  of  her  virtues. 
We  have  planted  flowers  around  the  sa- 
cred spot,  and  they  are  just  in  bloom.  I 
have  always  thought  that  flowers  around 
the  grave  of  the  pure  who  die  young, 
were  themselves  a  poetic  inscription  over 
the  dead.  Though  buried  in  earth,  her 
spirit  blooms  in  a  brighter  world;  her 
memory  rises  their  fragrant  incense. 
And,  alas  I  like  a  flower  her  life  was  too 
bright  and  beautiful  to  be  lost  It  shall 
be  our  task  to  keep  the  flowers  in  per- 
petual bloom.  What  renders  me  more 
inconsolable  is  that  my  tears  have  ceased 
to  flow.  The  fountain  is  exhausted,  and 
my  grief  hangs  like  an  incubus  dpon 
me. 

All  the  bright  visions  that  I  had  form- 
ed of  the  future,  are  dissipated  by  this 
one  heavy  affliction.  My  airy  castles  lie 
in  ruins  before  me.  The  charm  of  life 
is  dissolved.  Once  in  the  struggle  of 
duty,  pleasure  was  blended  with  exer- 
tion, but  DOW  the  elasticity  of  spirit  is 
gone,  and  I  work,  like  the  galley  slayei 
without  hope.  Every  hour  that  passes 
makes  me  more  fully  realise  her  loss. 
We  know  not  our  blessings  nntil  we  lose 
them.  Oh,  if  she  were  back,  again  how 
much  more  tenderly  would  I  oherish  her. 
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I  feel  oonscious  that  I  was  perhaps  as 
affectionate  to  her  as  most  men  to  their 
"wiTes.  But  now  I  distinctlj  remember 
how  often,  how  yery  often,  when  moved 
by  the  caree  of  life,  I  have  received  her 
sympathy  with  impatience  and  coldness. 
How  often  I  have  left  her  and  wandered 
from  home  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  else- 
where. How  often  I  have  spoken  in  an 
unkind  voice  when  there  was  no  cause 
for  it.  The  memory  of  these  dark  pas- 
sages are  burnt  into  my  heart  as  with  a 
branding  iron.  It  is  too  late  to  make  re- 
paration. Would  that  I  could  forget 
them. 

Oh,  if  I  only  had  her  back  again,  to 
prove  that  I  was  not  unkind — to  ask  her 
forgiveness — to  cherish  her  with  a  more 
devoted  tenderness ;  but  all  I  can  say  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  agony  is,  "  too  late ! 
too  lute !" 

On  her  dying  bed  she  called  me  to  her 
side,  and  breathed  out  her  thankfulness 
to  me  for  my  undeviating  constancy  and 
kindness.  She  had  forgotten  or  forgiven 
my  faults :  like  the  setting  sun,  her  ex- 
piring light  gilded  even  the  clouds  that 
hung  around  her. 

Would  that  you,  oh,  husbands,  would 
profit  by  my  experience;  cherish  your 
wives  while  living ;  banish  all  unhallow- 
ed thoughts  from  your  hearts ;  take  for 
your  motto  and  act  up  to  it  the  simple 
couplet — 

''Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  always  kind.'' 

She  is  more  to  you  than  all  the  world  be- 
side, fur  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  when 
she  is  gone,  the  light  of  your  world  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

THIRD   HONTH. 

No  one  can  feel  the  full  force  of  a 
heavy  affliction  when  first  it  falls.  I  have 
her  miniature ;  her  soft-  hasel  eye  beams 
with  affection;  her  sweet  smile  meets 
•my  ardent  gaze ;  her  parted  lip  almost 
speaks*  But  no,  the  heart  beats  not, 
and  the  voice  is  hushed  forever.  I  strain 
the  lifeless  thing  to  my  almost  bursting 
heart.  I  gaze  and  gaze  upon  it,  and  try 
to  conjure  her  back  again,  but  all  is  vain 


— it  is  but  a  counterfeit  at  best;  and 
though  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
world,  still  I  feel  no  richer  with  the 
treapure. 

How  little  do  we  realize  the  true  value 
of  our  blessings,  until  we  lose  them. 

We  return  from  our  business  at  all 
hours  to  our  home,  and  there  we  are  sure 
to  meet  a  hearty  welcome.  Every  wish 
is  anticipated  and  every  comfort  cared 
for.  The  fire  blazes  on  the  hearth  in 
winter.  The  fan  and  the* slipper  are 
ready  in  summer.  The  vases  filled  with 
flowers  in  spring.  The  meal  prepared— 
in  fine,  the  house  garnished,  swept  and 
in  order.  All  this  is  done  under  her  su- 
pervision. She  iis  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  household,  to  order,  direct,  and  su- 
perintend. She  has  the  worry,  trouble, 
and  vexation  of  careless  and  improvident 
servants.  We  enjoy  the  fruit  without 
the  labour — ^yea,  more,  we  but  too  often 
find  fault  and  blame  without  a  cause. 

I  begin  to  feel  now  but  too  bitterly 
that  I  have  lost  something  more  than  the 
communion  of  heart  with  heart  My  home 
has  ceased  to  be  tidy,  for  my  servants 
slight  their  work,  and  I  have  not  the 
tact  to  correct  them.  By  a  strange  per- 
versity of  human  nature  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  affliction  to  impose  upon 
me  in  every  possible  way.  Full  well 
they  know  that  I  have  no  heart  to  pun- 
ish their  faults. 

FOURTH   HONTH. 

Darkly,  sadly,  gloomily  another  month 
has  passed.  Afflictions  come  not  singly, 
but  in  battalions.  My  children  have 
been  sick.  In  their  delirium  they  called 
for  "  mother,  mother,  where  is  mother  ?" 
Who  but  she  could  soothe  their  pain  and 
alleviate  their  suffering?  Men  grapple 
with  the  world  and  triumph,  but  there  is 
no  heroism  more  enduring,  more  un. 
selfish  than  the  mother  watching  over 
her  sinking  child.  Other  arms  grow 
weary;  other  tempers  grow  petulant; 
other  eyes  grow  heavy  with  watching, 
and  other  frames  sink  exhausted ;  but 
the  nursing  mother  bears  up  day  and 
night  for  weeks  and  weeks,  as  if  sustain- 
ed by  an  almost  supemataral  power, — 
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neither  the  fatigue  of  the  body  nor  the 
anguish  of  the  spirit  seems  to  subdue 
her  indomitable  fortitude. 

The  widowed  husband  feels  his  loss  at 
Buch  a  time  more  keenly  than  ever  be- 
fore. His  own  grief  is  doubly  enhanced 
because  it  is  blended  with  sympathy  for 
his  suffering  child.  He  feels  that  there 
is  no  heart  so  tender,  no  hand  so  gentle 
as  hers,  the  loved  and  the  lost. 

I  stood  by  the  conch  of  my  little 
daughter,  as  she  called  for  mother.  I 
tried  to  whisper  in  her  ear  that  mother 
had  gone  to  the  better  land;  but  my 
Toice  failed,  and  I  fell  by  her  side  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  She  kept  on  calling 
and  calling,  until  her  little  voice  died 
into  a  whisper.  Poor  thing  I — it  matter- 
ed not — she  could  not  have  understood 
my  meaning. 

I  stood  and  watched  her  feverish  sleep, 
and  felt  how  gladly  would  I  lie  down  by 
her  side,  and  "sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.''  The  momentous 
truth  dawned  upon  me  that  great,  novel, 
and  responsible  duties  bad  devolved 
upon  mo  by  this  heavy  affliction,  and 
that  I  had  neither  heart  nor  capacity  to 
fulfill  them.  How  could  I  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  the  orphan  I  How 
could  I  blend  the  gentleness  of  woman 
with  the  firmness  of  man  ?  True,  I  love 
them  now  with  a  double  intensity  for 
their  own  and  for  their  dead  mother's 
sake ;  but  there  is  ho  love  like  a  mother's. 
I  felt  that  I  must  fail ;  I  bowed  my  head 
to  the  storm — crushed,  desolate,  broken- 
hearted. 

FIFTH   MONTH. 

Human  nature  is  beginning  to  show 
its  perverseness  in  my  children.  By  in- 
stinct they  seem  to  know  that  the  rein 
is  slackened,  and  they  begin  to  presume 
upon  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
struggle  more  severe  upon  a  surviving 
.parent  than  the  correction  of  a  child  for 
waywardness.  A  conscientious  parent 
knows  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  and  yet  when  the  trial 
oomes — when  provocation  after  provoca- 


tion occurs,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  avoid- 
ed, the  stricken  parent  fulfils  the  task 
with  an  agonized  heart. 

I  have  corrected  my  daughter,  and  oh, 
how  bitterly  I  felt  when  her  tearful  eye 
looked  up  for  pity.  It  was  the  glance  of 
her  mother  when  in  distress.  It  was 
done ;  but  we  sobbed  ourselves  to  sleep 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night. 

SIXTH  HONTH. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  compose  an  epi- 
taph that  will,  in  a  brief  space,  do  jus- 
tice to  her  memory,  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  express  all  the  tenderness  I 
feel. 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Imogen. 
In  her  character  were  blended  all  the 
virtues  that  adorn  the  female  character 
— a  faithful  friend,  a  fond  mother,  a  de- 
vout Christian,  an  adoring  wife.  She 
won  me  by  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  retained  my  heart  by  her 
many  excellencies.  Time  and  associa- 
tion only  served  to  increase  our  devotion. 
This  monument  is  erected  to  her  mem- 
ory by  her  disconsolate  husband." 

The  polished  marble  shaft,  (a  broken 
column,)  with  the  above  inscription,  now 
rests  upon  her  grave. 

How  inexplicable  is  the  human  heart? 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  feel  some 
consolation  in  having  placed  a  monu- 
ment over  her.  I  know  that  it  can  do 
her  no  good,  but  I  feel  a  secret  gratifi- 
cation in  letting  people  see  that  though 
she  is  dead,  she  is  not  forgotten.  I  love 
to  hover  around  the  spot.  I  love  to  hear 
the  complimentary  comments  of  stran- 
gers on  the  beauty  of  the  shaft  and  the 
pathos  of  the  inscription.  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  utterly  disconsolate. 

Her  grave  has  become  the  shrine  of 
my  nightly  devotion,  I  love  to  visit  it  by 
moonlight,  and  commune  with  her  spirit. 
I  strive  to  recal  her  smile.  By  the 
mingled  effort  of  memory  and  fancy  I 
can  almost  realize  her  presence.  But 
no,  it  is  a  dream  ;  life  itself  is  but  a  fit- 
ful dream.  Would  that  I  could  close 
my  pilgrimage  and  be  at  rest. 

Thi  Dreamer. 
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ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF  DADE'S  DETACHMENT. 

Tis  mom,  o'er  Florida's  extended  plains 

The  risen  sun  in  Southern  splendour  reigns ; 

Bright  is  the  scene  and  blue  the  overhanging  sky, 

Where  nature's  beauties  only  meet  the  eye, 

Save  when  compact  and  close  in  order  due 

Advancing  columns  meet  the  gazer's  view — 

A  band  of  heroes,  few  but  firm,  they  go 

To  save  their  country  from  a  savage  foe. 

Prompt  with  their  heart's  best  blood  to  seal  her  cause 

Uphold  her  faith,  and  vindicate  her  laws. 

— And  now  the  margin  of  a  wood  they  near, 

When,  hark !  what  sounds  of  terror  strike  the  ear, 

Too  well  thai  fatal  volley  has  betrayed 

The  secret  of  the  red  men's  ambuscade ; 

For  ere  the  tempest  of  its  shot  is  o'er 

Lamented  Dade  has  fallen  to  rise  no  more, 

Whilst  round  him,  gasping  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

His  foremost  ranks  yield  up  their  parting  breath. 
Again,  again  it  comes !  no  respite  now : 

Volley  on  volley  pours,  and  blow  on  blow; 

Behind,  before,  on  every  side  arise 

With  horrid  yells  and  far  resounding  cries, 

The  savage  foe :   hemmed  in,  outnumbered  far, 

Fearless  they  still  maintain  the  unequal  war. 

None  fly,  none  swerve,  but  battlin/^  hand  to  hand, 

Behold  each  hero  of  that  gallant  band. 

Vainly,  alas !  each  leader's  life-blood  stains 

The  thirsty  soil  'till  now  but  one  remains — 
A  Brave  Barringer!     How  daunttessly  he  stands, 

Cheers  on  his  men,  and  issues  his  commands — 

"  Fight  on !"  he  cries,  "  let  each  man  do  his  best. 

Act  well  his  part,  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  rest." 

Even  while  he  speaks  he  falls !     No  chief  have  they. 

None  to  command,  and  none  to  lead  the  way. 

It  is  a  glorious  yet  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  that  scattered  remnant  combatting 

Chiefless,  'gainst  countless  odds  the  strife  maintain. 

And  conquered  only  when  the  last  is  slain. 
And  now,  to  consummate  the  horrid  war, 

*The  sable  fiends  rush  in  with  loud  hurrah; 

They  wound,  they  tear  their  unresisting  prey, 

And  add  new  horrors  to  the  dreadful  day — 

Till  sickening  nature,  to  her  instincts  tnie. 

Turns  with  a  shudder  from  the  dreadful  view. 
Farewell,  brave  hearts !  a  long,  a  last  farewell ! 
•  Long  shall  your  memory  with  your  country  dwell, 

Long  i>hall  she  mourn  o'er  your  untimely  fate; 

fAnd  these  Floridian  wilds  now  desolate, 

Peopled  and  free  to  distant  days  shall  tell 

How  gnllantly  you  fought — ^how  nobly  fell.  M. 

*  The  negroes  with  the  Indians  rifled  the  dead  and  murdered  the  wounded, 
t  Alluding  to  Dade  County,  Florida. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  ON  THE  "CAESARS/'  OF  DE  QUINCEY. 


ExcudeDt  alii  spirantia  mollids  sra, 
Credo  equidem;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus; 
Orabunt  caiisas  meliiis ;  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent; 
Tu  regere  impcrio  populoty  Romanes  memento  ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacitque  imponere  morem^ 
Parcere  tubjectisj  et  debellare  ntperbot. 


We  may  well  be  strack  with  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  when  we  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Greater 
in  extent  and  concentration  than  any 
kingdom  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
Virgil  might  well  put  those  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Anchises,  and  feel  that  it  was 
Rome's  prerogative  "  to  make  the  world 
obey."  Truly  might  he  sing,  before  Au- 
gustus, in  language  somewhat  exaggera- 
ted, but  in  the  main  true,  that  Africa 
and  India  obeyed  her  power;— that  her 
sway  extended  beyond  the  solar  year, 
without  the  starry  way,  "where  Atlas 
turns  the  rolling  heav'ns  around  " — and 
then  concluding  with  a  bold  personifica- 
tion of  Nature,  represent  not  only  the 
Caspian  Kingdoms,  but  the  Mseotian 
Lake,  as  quaking  with  fear,  while  the  Nile 
"hearing  him  knock  at  his  seven-fold 
gates,  seeks  his  hidden  springs,"  and  en- 
deavors to  flee  from  his  terrible  presence. 
As  Augustus  had  now  conquered  all  his 
enemies,  and  the  nations  lay  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  his  feet,  he  might  well 
repose  on  his  laurels  and  enjoy  what 
Pindar  calls,  "  the  radiant  splendours  of 
Majestic  Peace,"  and  listen  with  compla- 
ceacy,  while  the  poet  rehearsed  in  his 
presence,  that  he  was 

"  Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold." 

But  Virgil  is  not  alone  in  thus  record- 
ing the  splendour  and  glory  of  Rome  in 
her  palmy  days,  as  other  poets  and  ora- 
tors dwell  frequently  on  that  soul-stir- 
ring theme;  the  glory  of  their  native 
land.  Thus,  the  scholar  may  recollect, 
that  Cicero,  in  his  oration  "  Pro  Domo 
Sua,"  calls  the*  Roman  people  the  con- 
querors and  commanders  of  other  na- 


VlRGIL. 

tions,  "Ille,  ille  populus  est  dominus 
regum,  victor  atque  imperator  omnium 
gentium."  Not  only  in  name,  but  in 
fact,  had  imperial  Rome  subjected  the 
inhabitants  of  the  burning  South,  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North,  along  with 
the  luxurious  and  enervated  East,  and 
mysterious  Africa,  with  her  torrid  realms, 
her  debilitating  climate,  her  magnificent 
forests,  her  gigantic,  strange,  unheard  of, 
and  powerful  animals,  and  her  numerous 
and  differently  civilized  inhabitants — dif- 
ferently civih'zed  indeed,  as,  contrast 
Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Nubia.  What  a 
mighty  power  was  this  Egypt,  with  her 
wonderful  Nile,  her  civilization  and  an- 
tiquity, extending  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  thought,  and  confusing  the  mind, 
by  an  attempt  to  run  back  through  the^ 
dim  vista  of  years ;  her  long  line  of 
kings  and  conquerors,  her  pyramids  and 
catacombs,  her  tombs  on  which  are  built 
modern  habitations,  her  lakes  which 
cover  ancient  pyramids,  her  Memnonic 
harps,  and  her  cities  which  might  rival 
Rome  itself  in  greatness.  Take  for  in- 
stance, Alexandria,  the  abode  of  learned 
men,  the  seat  of  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, the  depositary  of  the  famous  li- 
brary, known  as  the  Alexandrian;  the 
stronghold  of  Egypt,  and  of  such  impor- 
tance that  whoever  made  himself  master 
of  it  might  easily  defy  the  power  of 
Home.  Then  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
and  its  magnificent  ruins,  which  even  in 
her  decayed  grandeur  was  worthy  of  . 
being  the  prey  of  imperial  Rome.  <  Last- 
ly, this  Egypt,  the  great  corn  country, 
the  granary  from  which  Rome  drew  her 
supplies,  was  considered  by  Augustus  as 
sacred  ground,  on  which  neither  senator 
or  Roman  Knight  might  tread  without 
his  permission ;  where  the  senate  might 
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eserolse  no  aathority,  bat  where  the  ad- 
miDistration  was  kept  entirely  in  his  own 
hands,  as  his  sagacity  led  him  instantly 
to  perceive  that  in  a  time  of  evil  commo- 
tion, either  a  "choice  master-spirit,"  or 
an  ambitious  and  turbulent  knight  might 
easily  gain  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  de- 
fend them  with  an  insignificant  force. 
We  might  name  other  cities  of  Africa, 
and  behold  Carthage,  which  once  compe- 
ted with  the  mistress  of  the  world,  with 
her  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity, whose  sad  fate  brings  tears  into 
our  eyes  while  we  execrate  the  con- 
queror; and  Palmyra,  the  city  of  the 
llesert,  whose  name  will  ever  be  con- 
nected with  the  far-famed  Zenobia,  the 
sublime  Longinus,  and  the  conqueror 
Aurelian.  These  cities  dared  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  the  mighty  one,  and 
fell  bleeding  and  humbled  at  her 
feet.  Asia,  with  her  kingdoms  of  As- 
syria, Parthia,  Mesopotamia  and  Arme- 
nia, were  chained  to  her  chariot  wheels, 
and  existed  or  sunk  into  annihilation 
according  to  her  sovereign  will.  The 
frozen  regions  of  the  North  belonged  to 
her;  the  Celts,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons, 
were  humbled  and  made  Roman  provin- 
ces, while  she  asserted  her  sway  over  the 
nations  of  Germany,  and  the  regions  of 
the  Northern  seas,  and  although  our 
indomitable,  and  independent  ancestors 
were  never  totally  subdued,  yet  many 
of  their  kings  and  chieftains  were  made 
prisoners,  and  portions  of  their  country 
passed  under  Roman  dominion.  Let  no 
one  object  to  the  phrase,  our  ancestors, 
for  though  the  Saxons  are  not  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  in  his  Germania,  they  doubt- 
less existed  in  rude  independence  among 
the  forests  and  fastnesses  of  Northern 
Germany.  Reader!  pause  and  contem- 
plate the  greatness  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire, and  do  not  wonder  that  the  writer 
of  the  above  paragraph  should  feel  enthu- 
siastic on  such  a  theme,  or  that  he  should 
indulge  in  rhapsody  whilst  contempla- 
ting the  magnificence  of  the  mighty 
past !  The  historian,  Poly  hi  us,  says  that 
the  Roman  empire  achieved  its  great 
deeds  in  fifty-three  years,  that  in  this 
«'^«ice  of  time  they  reduced  the  habita- 


ble globe,  and  this  period  contains  the 
whole  progress  and  advancement  of  the 
Roman  greatness. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  a  perusal  of  the  Csesars  of  De 
Quincey.  We  thought  this  subject  had 
been  exhausted  by  Gibbon,  Arnold,  Meri- 
vale  and  Niebuhr,  but  we  find  our  mis- 
take in  perusing  this  volume  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  ;  as  the  author  has  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  a  different  manner  from  those 
writers,  almost  inducing  us  to  think  with 
Bulwer,  that,  **  history  is  rarely  more 
than  the  biography  of  great  men."  The 
work,  certainly,  cannot  be  called  n  his- 
tory  taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  is  rather  a  philosophic 
CMsay,  or  a  series  of  essays,  and  while 
it  treats  of  the  acts  of  the  emperors  in  a 
succinct  form  and  condensed  manner,  it 
takes  a  philosophic  view  of  their  con- 
duct, attempts  to  account  for  their  idio- 
syncrasies, their  enormous  wickedness, 
and  expatiates  in  a  style  altogether  un- 
suited  to  history.  The  author  has  also 
related  many  anecdotes  which  might  be 
considered  irrelevant  to  dignified  history; 
for,  as  he  remarks,  while  the  public  acts  of 
the  Caesars  have  employed  the  pens  of  his- 
torians, and  rendered  them  the  most  won- 
derful an d^  interesting  of  studies,  their 
private  memorials,  the  secret  springs  of 
their  conduct,  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
in  oblivion,  and  yet  wonderful  to  relate, 
with  the  first  of  the  Caesars  commenced 
the  anecdotal  style  of  history.  These 
sketches,  or,  biographical  portraits,  the 
author  professes  to  have  gleaned  from 
Suetonius,  and  the  writers  of  the  Augus- 
tan history.  This  work,  the  Augustan 
history,  is  the  production  of  six  authors, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who 
was  Roman  Emperor  from  A.  D.,  284  to 
305.  The  names  of  these  six  authors 
are  said  to  be,  ^^lius  Spartianus,  Julius 
Capitolinus,  iElius  Lampridius,  Vulca- 
tius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Flavins  Vopiscus.  It  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection, inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  lives  of 
those  emperors  of  whom  we  have  no 
other  record.  The  narrations  are  indeed 
often  confused  and  inaccurate,  and  we 
will  not  find  in  them  purity  of  diction  or 
elegance  of  style ;  the  rare  grace  of  a 
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Livy,  or  the  energy  of  a  Tacitas.  But 
in  this  world  we  mast  take  tbiogs  as  we 
find  them,  and  with  all  their  faults  of 
style,  they  supply  a  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  history.  De  Quincey  commences 
with  a  SQCoinct  review  of  the  celebrated 
kingdoms  of  antiquity,  and  those  of 
modern  times,  compares  them  with  Rome, 
and  decides  that  the  imperial  kingdom 
far  exceeded  any  other  either  ancient  or 
modern  in  extent  and  concentration.  Ju- 
lius GsBsar,  the  founder  of  the  Csssarian 
line,  is  of  course  the  first  in  the  list. 
He  is  evidently  a  favourite  with  our 
author,  who  considers  both  the  city 
and  the  emperor  as  solitary  and  unique 
in  their  grandeur,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  both  were  immortal  and  worthy 
of  each  other."  We  believe  our  author 
is  not  alone  in  his  admiration  of  the 
character  of  Julius,  as  the  first  of  the 
Caesars  has  been  a  favourite  with  most 
authors.  The  fact  is,  they  have  been 
dazzled  by  his  splendid  military  repu- 
tation, the  colossal  grandeur  of  his  re- 
putation, the  freedom  from  everything 
petty  or  mean  in  his  character ;  his  nu- 
merous accomplishments,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  those  works  he  both  accomplish- 
ed and  designed.  These  have  cast  over 
his  erring  deeds  a  halo  of  glory  and 
splendour,  which  blind  our  eyes  to  his 
crimes,  and  render  us  lenient  to  his 
faults.  We  forget  his  cruelty,  and  the 
immense  sacrifice  of  life  made  during  his 
sanguinary  career.  Turn  to  the  histo- 
rian, Arnold,  and  mark  his  words.  "  In 
his  campaign  in  Gaul,  he  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  a  million  of  men  in  battle,  and 
to  have  made  prisoners  one  million  more, 
many  of  whom  were  destined  to  perish 
as  Gladiators,  and  all  were  torn  from 
their  country,  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  slaughter  which  he  occasioned  in 
the  civil  wars  cannot  be  computed,  nor 
can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  suffering 
caused  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  by 
his  spoliations  and  confiscations,  and  by 
the  various  acts  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion which  he  tolerated  in  his  followers." 
When  we  reflect  on  his  sanguinary  ca- 
reer and  the  glory  that  surrounded  him, 
we  may  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Addison's  Cato,  "curse  on  his  virtues, 


they've  undone  his  country."  De  Quin- 
cey will  not  allow  that  he  immolated 
the  liberties  of  Rome  at  the  shrine  of 
ambition.  This  is  his  own  individual 
opinion,  he  does  not  quote  authorities  or 
profess  to  be  guided  by  others,  but  in- 
dulges in  a  style  of  characteristic  declama- 
tion, as  follows.  "  It  is  false  to  say,  that 
with  Ccesar  came  the  destruction  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  Peace,  hollow  rhetoricians, 
until  the  Gsosar  came,  Rome  was  a  minor, 
by  him  she  attained  her  majority  and 
fulfilled  her  destiny.  Ciiius  Julius,  ycm 
say,  deflowered  the  virgin  purity  of  her 
civil  liberties,  doubtless  then  Rome  had 
arisen  immaculate  from  the  arms  ^  of 
Sylla  and  Marius."  This  simile  is  con- 
tinued and  sustained  for  two  or  three 
pages,  and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not 
to  our  taste,  being  neither  beautiful, 
delicate  or  appropriate.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  of  heaven,  earth  or  sea, 
could  no  other  language  or  compari- 
son be  found  to  express  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  ? 

Although  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  splendid  qualities  of  De  Quin- 
cey as  a  writer,  yet  we  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  his  faults.  Among  others, 
we  are  struck  with  the  dogmatical  man- 
ner in  which  he  asserts  his  peculiar 
views  and  his  proneness  to  conjecture, 
as  on  pages  78  and  80,  where  he  surmi- 
ses as  to  the  plans  of  Augustus  Ca3sar ; 
and  again  on  page  202,  where  he  supposes 
Commodus  died  as  a  gladiator.  The  bio- 
grapher or  hie  tor  J  an  should  never  in- 
dulge in  conjecture  or  surmise,  but  only 
deal  in  facts.  One  would  suppose  that 
some  writers  are  omniscient,  that  their 
eyes  are  keen  enough  to  behold  the  in- 
tents and  purposes  of  a  man's  heart,  and 
that  they  could  pierce  to  its  inmost 
depths.  This  conjecture  and  supposi- 
tion may  be  very  well  for  romance,  but 
should  be  utterly  exploded  in  history, 
as  tending  to  falsify  what  should  be 
strictly  true.  Even  as  facts  stand,  there 
is  enough  misrepresentation  to  tnake  one 
exclaim  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  His- 
tory must  be  false." 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  work,  De 
Quincey  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
monstrous  atrocities  and  horrible  wicked- 
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nesfl  of  the  majority  of  the  Cadsars ;  for 
the  reader  may  well  be  startled  at  the  sta- 
pendoQS  guilt  and  craving  afler  the  mar- 
Tellous  in  wickedness,  which  is  manifest 
in  the  characters  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Tibe- 
rius ;  as  also  in  Vitellius,  Domitian  and 
Commodus.  He  may  well  pause  and  ask 
how  it  was,  and  if  there  were  no  checks 
to  this  despotic  power; — why  did  the 
people  remain  so  inert  and  passive; — 
what  physical  or  moral  causes  were 
there  which  should  thus  induce  a  whole 
nation,  we  may  say  nations,  to  lie  pros- 
trate and  pressed  down,  as  with  a  leaden 
weight?  In  perusing  the  accounts  which 
historians  give  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula, 
Nero  and  some  other  worthy  specimens 
of  this  genus,  we  are  naturally  tempted 
to  ask,  did  the  people  possess  a  spark  of 
virtue  7  had  they  any  idea  of  liberty  7  or 
were  they  illumined  by  a  single  ray  of 
divinity  7  Alas  I  we  are  afraid  that 
the  rhapsodies  of  some  poets,  relative  to 
the  godlike  nature  of  man's  faculties, 
and  his  soul  being  an  emanation  of  the 
divinity,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire  during 
these  disastrous  times.  But  why  was  it 
thus  7  Be  Quincey  solves  this  problem, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  chief 
causes  of  this  diabolic  wickedness  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  oyster-like  inertia  of 
the  people.  But,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, allow  us  to  quote  a  passage  of  Taci- 
tus, illustrative  of  the  general  iniquity. 
"  In  general,  a  black  and  shameless  pe- 
riod lies  before  me.  The  age  was  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  sordid  adulation, 
insomuch  that  not  only  the  most  illustri- 
trious  citizens,  in  order  to  secure  their 
preeminence,  were  obliged  to  couch  and 
bend  the  knee,  but  men  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank,  and  the  whole/  body  of 
the  senate  tried  with  emulation  which 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  slave.. 
We  are  informed  by  tradition  that  Tibe- 
rius, as  often  as  he  went  from  the  senate 


house,  was  used  to  say  in  Greek,  *  Devo- 
ted men,  how  they  rush  headlong  into 
bondage.'"  As  we  have  quoted  from  a 
Latin  historian,  we  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
troduce the  lines  of  an  English  poet  who, 
though  he  wrote  in  tuneful  numbers,  and 
in  centuries  after  those  eventful  times, 
has  yet  depicted  them  with  the  graphic 
pencil  of  Tacitus.  The  lines  referred  to 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Fall  of  Sejanos," 
by  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  Old  Engltsh 
Dramatists.  In  a  short  dialogue  between 
two  virtuous  philosophers,  it  is  shown  in 
bitter  and  sarcastic  language  how,  in 
those  times  of  tyranny,  the  most  virtu- 
ous actions  were  misrepresented  and 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  tyranny 
and  despotic  punishments. 

Arruntius, — 

*' What  are  thy  arts  good  patriot,  teach  them 

me, 
That  have  preserved  thy  hairs  to  this  white 

dye, 
And  kept  so  reverend,  and  so  dear  a  head, 
Safe  on  his  comely  shoulders?** 

Lepidus, — 
Arts,  Arruntius ! 

None,  but  the  plain,  and  passive  fortitude, 
To  suffer,  and  be  silent ;  never  stretch 
These  arms  against  the  torrent;  live  at  home 
With  my  oum  thoughts^  and  innocence  about 

me, 
Not  tempting  the  wolves'  jaws ;  these  are 
my  arts. 

Arruntius, — 
I  would  begin  to  study  'em,  if  1  thought 
They  would  secure  me  ;  May  I  pray  lo  Jove 
In  secret^  and  be  safe?  ay — or  aloud? 
With  open  wishes — so  I  do  not  mention 
Tiberius  or  Sejanus  1     Yes,  I  must 
If  I  speak  out ;  'Tis  hard  that ;  May  I  thifik, 
And  not  be  rack'd?     What  danger  is't  to 

dream^* 
Talk  in  one's  sleep,  or  congh?    Who  knows 
the  law? 


•  Arruntius  might  well  ask  this  question,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  two  Roman 
Knights  of  the  name  of  Petra,  of  high  distinction,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were  accu- 
sed of  treason.  The  charge  against  one  of  them  was  that  he  dream'tf  and  the  dream  was 
considered  an  omen  of  the  Emperor's  death.  Tacitus  briefly  says,  "  The  two  brothers 
died  for  a  dreamt 
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May  I  shake  my  head,  without  a  comment, 

say 
It  rains,  or  it  holds  up,  and  not  be  thrown 
Upon  the  Gemonies !   These  now  are  things 
Whereon  men's  fortunes,  yea,  their  fate  de- 

pends. 
Nothing  hath  privilege,  'gainst  the  violent 

car. 
No  place,  no  day,  no  hour,  (we  see)  is  free 
(Not  our  religions,  and  most  sacred  times,) 
From  someone  kind  of  cruelty;  all  matter, 
Nay,  all  occasion  pleaseth.    Madman's 

rage;— 
The  idleness  of  drunkards; — woman's 

nothing;— 
Jester's  simplicity,  all,  all  is  good, 
That  can  be  catch'd  at." 

Be  Quineey  tells  us  the  people  had  de- 
generated, and  they  wer^)  not  the  Romans 
of  Repablican  times.  The  fine  gold  had 
become  dim,  and  the  metal  entirely 
changed  by  amalgamation  with  baser 
coin.  The  ancient  and  pure  stock  of 
Roman  nobles  and  people  had  been  'cot 
off  by  the  civil  wars  and  by  the  whole- 
sale proscriptions  generally  resorted  to 
by  a  successful  usurper.  The  line  of 
those  families,  which  were  styled  by 
Romulus  the  first  class  of  nobility,  and 
by  Brutus  the  second,  was  almost  ex- 
tinct. Even  those  of  recent  date,  crea- 
ted in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  by  the 
Caspian  law,  and  nnder  Augustus  by 
the  Seniun,  were  well  nigh  exhausted. 
Their  ranks  had  been  filled  up  by  en- 
franchised slaves,  who  were  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  These, 
or  their  fathers,  were  from  Canopus, 
and  Daphne,  the  infamous  suburbs  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  where  they 
had  revelled  in  Asiatic  luxury  and  de- 
pravity, or,  they  were  the  enervated 
slaves  of  eastern  despotism ;  Cappado* 
cians,  Phrygians,  Armenians,  and  Sido* 
nians. 

Again,  we  are  astonished  at  the  un- 
heard of  luxury  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  Indeed,  so  enormous  bad  the 
evil  become,  that  the  Senate  considered 
themselves  called  upon  to  frame  laws  on 
the  subject,  but,  abject  slaves  as  they 
were,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror. Tiberias  gave  his  opinion  in  a 
memorable  letter  to  the  Senate,  in  which 


he  proved  it  would  be  a  rather  trouble- 
some  affair,  and  quite  beyond  his  power 
to  arrest  the  evil ;  for,  as  he  truly  siud, 
where  must  the  reform  begin,  and  how  is 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  to  be  re- 
stored? ''Must  I  abridge  your  villas, 
those  vast  domains,  where  tracts  of  land 
are  laid  out  for  ornament?  Must  I  re- 
trench the  number  of  your  slaves,  so 
great  at  present  that  every  family  seems 
a  nation  in  itself  f*  The  evil  was  too 
deeply  seated  to  be  removed  by  legisla- 
tive acts.  We  have  an  account  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  and  moralists  of  that 
period  of  the  luxurious  manners  then  pre- 
valent. Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  Pliny, 
Horace,  and  Seneca,  all  comment  upon 
the  subject.  It  would  consume  too  much 
time  to  give  an  account  of  the  profusion 
of  individuals,  for  who  has  not  heard  of 
Apicius,  and  other  epicures,  and  their 
extravagance,  as  regards  the  pleasures  of 
the  table? 

Besides  the  luxury  of  the  times,  we 
may  notice  another  social  evil  and  mon- 
strous wickedness.  We  allude  to  the 
frequency  of  divorces.  Every  man  and 
woman  changed  partners,  according  to 
caprice  and  whim,  and  perhaps  there 
were  few  who  did  not  admire  and  follow 
this  fashion.  What  would  we  now  think 
of  a  woman  who  changed  her  husband 
every  three  months?  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  streams  were  corrupt  when  the 
fountains  of  domestic  happiness  were 
poisoned  ?  As  we  peruse  the  account  of 
these  infamous  times,  we  are  struck  with 
the  wickedness  of  woman  in  the  highest 
rank  of  society — those  who  by  their  rank, 
their  social  position,  and  their  opportuni- 
ties of  education,  we  would  suppose  to  be 
under  too  powerful  influence  to  permit 
them  to  stray  from  the  path  of  duty. 
But,  ladies  of  the  highest  social  position 
were  not  only  licentious  in  their  conduct, 
but  guilty  of  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Yestitia,  whose 
father  was  of  praetorian  rank,  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  modern  language,  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy.  What  shall  we  say, 
when  we  read  of  her  coming  forward  and 
making  a  public  profession  of  profligacy, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law, 
to  women  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  were 
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registered  by  the  roagiBtrates,  and  were 
henceforth  considered  as  privileged  cha- 
racters in  this  infamoufl  line?  Plaaoina, 
of  illustrious  descent,  the  wife  of  Piso, 
Governor  of  Syria,  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Germanicus,  the  grand-son  of 
the  Empress  Li  via.  Then  there  was 
Yaulia,  grand-niece  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, who,  by  her  infamous  conduct, 
brought  disgrace  on  that  illustrious  name. 
A  prosecution  was  carried  on  against  Le- 
pida,  whose  ancestors  were  allied  to  the 
i^milian  family,  and  who  was  grand- 
dau;;htcr  both  to  Sylla,  the  Dictator,  and 
to  Pompey  the  Great  She  was  accused 
of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  husband,  of 
adultery,  and  other  crimes,  and  found 
guilty.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  fe- 
males of  the  family  of  Augustus,  who 
embittered  his  days,  destroyed  his  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  made  him  feel  bow 
"  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to 
have  a  thankless  child/'  The  profligacy 
of  bis  4ftugbter  Julia,  and  his  grand- 
daughter, are  well-known  passages  of 
history,  as  likewise  their  banishment 
from  Rome.  Livia,  the  Empress,  and 
wife  of  Augustus  Caosar,  was  a  woman 
of  boundless  ambition,  and,  to  gratify 
that  ambition,  was  suspected  of  dark 
crimes,  in  removing  by  death  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  of  Auguntus,  in  order 
that  her  son  Tiberius  might  be  made 
Emperor.  There  is  no  doubt  she  was 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  her  own 
grandson  Germanicus.  If  it  were  not 
so,  could  Piso  and  his  wife  Plaucina 
have  dared  to  act  as  they  did?  would 
Piso  have  hastened  to  the  temples  and 
offered  victims  as  for  some  joyful  event? 
and  would  Plaucina  have  laid  aside  her 
mourning  for  a  sister,  and  clothed  herself 
in  the  garments  of  joy  and  mirth  ? 

The  life  and  death  of  Germanicus,  as 
related  by  Tacitus,  has  all  the  character 
of  romance,  and  all  the  pathos  of  a  high 
wrought  tragedy.  We  behold  the  war- 
rior of  Germany,  graceful  in  person, 
affable,  noble-minded,  and  beloved  by 
all;  without  arrogance,  and  unspoiled 
by  prosperity,  mild  and  gracious  to  his 
friends,  temperate  in  his  pleasures,  and 
likewise  an  affectionate  and  faithful  hus- 
band.   Can  we  wonder  that  he  should  be 


idolized  by  the  Roman  people,  and  that 
the  public  demonstrations  of  affection 
were  so  violent,  that  Tiberius  and  Livia 
were  awakened  from  their  nocturnal 
slumbers  by  the  noisy  Tociferations  of 
the  proletarians,  who  sang,  in  strains  of 
exultation,  '*Salva  Roma,  Sulva  Patria, 
Salva  Germanicus ;"  that  is,  **  Rome  is 
safe,  our  country  is  safe,  Germanicus  is 
safe."  Our  commiseration  and  deepest 
sympathies  are  excited,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  (though  the  mur- 
der was  never  proved)  that  he  died  by 
treachery  and  poison  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  years.  We  can  see  in  imagination 
the  fleet  which  bore  the  remains  of  Ger- 
manicus, enter  the  harbour  of  Brundu- 
sium,  and  we  hear  the  slow,  solemn  and 
melancholy  sound  of  the  oars.  We  Ibten 
to  the  deep  groans  and  audible  sobs  of 
the  multitude,  as  they  behold  the  disoon- 
late  Agrippina  come  forth  from  the  ves- 
sel with  her  children,  and  bearing  in  her 
hand  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of 
Germanicus;  and  the  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate verses  of  Virgil  naturally  rise 
to  our  minds — verses  designed  for  Mar- 
cell  us,  but  which  the  multitude  might 
well  have  repeated  while  their  hearts 
were  torn  with  anguish : 

"This  youth,  the  blissful  vision  of  a  day, 
Shall  just  be  shown  to  earth,  and  snatched 
away.'- 

Shall  we  add  any  more  to  the  dark 
catalogue?  The  terse  pages  of  Tacitus 
are  sadly  eloquent  with  instances  of  the 
guilt  and  crime  of  those  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life.  What  infamy  ever  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  younger  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Drusus? — she  who  listened  to  the  wicked 
addresses  of  Sejanus,  who  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  heart  and  person,  and  finally 
persuaded  her  to  poison  her  husband. 
We  have  a  counterpart  to  this  horrible 
story,  in  the  life  of  u^milia  Lepida,  who 
was  corrupted,  in  the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  arch  deceiver,  until  at  last  she 
accused  her  husband  to  the  Emperor, 
who  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
was  starved  to  death.  The  heart  sickens 
at  the  graphic  descriptions  given  by  Ta- 
citus, and  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  can 
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it  be  true?  May  it  not  be  fancy's  sketch 
on  the  part  of  the  historian?  Alas! 
Tacitus  was  not  wont  to  indulge  in  ro- 
mance, and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  all  ho  has  related. 

Should  we  not  wish  to  consign  to  ob- 
livion Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Nero?  She,  above  the  rest  in  wicked- 
ness, "stood  like  a  tower."  We  will  not 
except  even  the  infamous  Messalina,  and 
the  mother  of  Sextus  Papinius,  for,  al- 
though these  women  were  shamefully 
wicked,  yet  their  career  of  guilt  was  not 
.80  long  continued,  neither  were  their 
crimes  so  numerous  nor  of  such  infinite 
variety.  No  matter  at  what  period  of 
life  we  regard  Agrippina,  she  stands 
forth  as  criminal  and  degraded.  When 
her  son  Nero  was  born,  the  father  ex- 
claimed in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  "how 
can  anything  but  a  monster  be  the  child 
of  Julia  and  myself  7"  But  though  her 
crimes  were  great,  we  cannot  but  regard 
ber  with  compassion,  when  we  think  of 
the  parricide  of  Nero— for  this  monster 
dared  to  imbue  bis  hands  in  the  blood  of 
a  mother.  Her  career  had  been  sinful, 
her  ambition  inordinate,  her  temper  un- 
controllable, but  this  does  not  excuse  the 
parricidal  act.  Many  of  her  crimes  were 
committed  that  Nero  might  reign,  and 
thus  we  have  the  secret  of  her  bloody 
career,  in  her  answer  to  the  Chaldean 
astrologers.  Wherf  they  predicted  that 
her  son  should  reign,  but  that  he  should 
kill  his  mother,  "let  him  kill  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  "but  let  him  reign."  There 
is  something  of  satanic  grandeur  in  this 
answer,  as  well  as  maternal  affection  and 
towering  ambition.  Ah  I  little  recked 
she  for  the  inward  torture,  the  groans 
and  the  horrible  thought  of  dying  by  the 
hand  of  a  son,  so  that  she  might  behold 
him  master  of  the  universe.  We  are 
shocked  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Nero  clang  to  the  idea  of  his  mother's 
death,  the  deliberate  measures  he  took, 
and  his  calm,  systematic  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Had  the  crime  been  committed 
in  the  violence  of  passion,  there  might 
be  some  extenuation,  for  violent  passion 
is  only  another  name  for  insanity.  But 
he  first  attempted  to  take  her  life  by  cun- 


ning, and  hoped  that  the  measures  he 
employed  for  sinking  the  vessel  would 
have  the  appearance  of  an  accidental 
catastrophe ;  but  it  failed,  and  the  most 
obtuse  could  not  but  perceive  that  murder 
was  intended.  The  Emperor  was  in  de- 
spair,^  for  it  seemed  Agrippina  would 
live,  and  he  was  determined  she  should 
die.  Assassins  were  accordingly  dis- 
patehed  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  really  convinced 
of  the  fiendish  intentions  of  Nero,  (for 
hitherto  she  had  hoped  it  was  only  a 
vision  cf  the  imagination,  a  dream  gliding 
through  the  realms  of  sleep,)  yes,  when 
she  beheld  the  assassins,  she  made  that 
pathetic  exclamation,  "  Ventrem  feri." 

But  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this 
wickedness  among  the  gentler  sex,  they 
who,  even  in  the  most  deplorable  times, 
should  frown  at  vice,  and  by  their  virtu- 
ous conduct  stem  the  torrent  of  wicked- 
ness wherever  prevailing?  As  we  ex- 
pressed ourselves  above,  it  was  doubtless 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  facility 
of  divorces;  this  was  the  fountain  of 
those  rivers  of  iniquity  which  ran  ip  tor- 
rents through  the  land.  Satirists  and 
moralists  in  vain  raised  their  voices,  and 
at  one  time  the  law  made  a  feeble  effort 
to  oppose  the  fatal  current,  by  reviving 
the  Julian  statute  against  adultery.  But  it 
was  useless,  as  we  are  told  that  in  a  short 
time  after  its  passage,  a  Roman  lady, 
Telesina,  married  her  tenth  husband! 
Were  not  such  customs  and  manners 
sufficient  to  degrade  woman  in  any  age  ? 
Could  we  expect  to  find  in  them  honour, 
nobility  of  soul,  or  any  of  the  conjugal 
virtues,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  public  virtue?  The  nup- 
tial ceremony  itself  was  attended  with 
very  little  solemnity,  as  there  were  no 
less  than  two  or  three  forms  of  contract- 
ing marriages,  and  two  of  these  would 
be  considered  in  our  day  as  only  another 
name  for  downright  immorality  and  licen- 
tiousness. • 

There  was  another  cause  for  this  uni- 
versal depravity ;  this  was  their  religion, 
or  rather  their  want  of  religion.  As  the 
author  obscSrves,  their  intellect  had  out- 
grown their  religion.  The  rude  mytho- 
logy of  the  Pantheon  might  very  well 
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suit  a  nation  in  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
but  was  utterly  unfitted  for  the  nation  in 
its  cultivated  state. 

The  great  and  learned  Romans  had 
long  ceased  to  respect  the  popular  my- 
thology, they  even  looked  upon  it  with 
scorn  and  contempt  By  degrees  these 
feelings  and  sentiments  became  diffused 
through  society.  We  may  easily  imagine 
a  company  of  learned  and  philosophic 
Romans  discussing  the  subject  of  religion 
in  presence  of  their  slaves,  who,  like  the 
servants  of  these  days,  stood  with  open 
ears,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  their 
masters.  No  doubt  they  afterwards  talked 
the  matter  over  among  themselves,  and 
echoed  the  opinions  of  their  superiors, 
feeling  every  way  inclined  to  curl  their 
lip  with  contempt,  and  turn  up  their  phi- 
losophic noses  when  they  entered  the 
next  heathen  temple  to  burn  incense. 
Behold  the  awful  S[>ectacl6  of  a  nation 
without  religion  I  Can  we  wonder  that 
they  should  be  unhappy,  and  endeavour 
to  drown  this  misery  in  scenes  of  profli- 
gacy and  extravagant  splendour? 

The  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  another 
prolific  source  of  moral  degradation. — 
We  are  told  that  at  a  single  exhibition 
there  were  sometimes  slaughtered  five 
thousand  animals.  The  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  behold  them,  not  only 
men,  but  refined  and  lovely  women  and 
delicate  children.  It  is  not  strange  they 
made  no  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
were  strangers  to  the  beauties  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  We  mean,  in  a  com- 
parative sense;  they  were  inferior,  for 
instance,  to  the  Greeks  in  all  that  regards 
the  beautiful.  All  the  tenderness,  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  of  their  nature  was 
extinguished,  and  poetry,  sculpture  and 
the  fine  arts  could  not  flourish  under  such 
auspices. 

Neither  cared  they  for  science,  for,  as 
De  Quincey  suggests,  what  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  lovers  of  natural  sci- 
ence during  the  five  hundred  years  of 
these  exhibitions!  Emoluments  and  re- 
wards were  offered  to  the  hunters  of 
every  climate,  that  they  might  reserve 
for  the  Roman  market  the  fiercest,  stran- 
gest and  most  beautiful  animals.    Yet 


little  interest  was  evinced  for  scientific 
pursuits,  slight  pritgress  made  in  natural 
history,  while  the  researches  of  the  elder 
Pliny  excited  no  enthusiasm.  This  pas- 
sion for  exhibitions  was  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  nation  that  had  the  Emperor  pos- 
sessed godlike  qualities,  and  yet  ceased 
to  gratify  it,  he  would  not  long  have  con- 
tinued a  favourite;  most  probably  he 
would^ave  been  the  victim  of  assassina- 
tion and  perished,  because  the  people 
were  not  allowed  to  see  wild  beasts  tear- 
ing each  other  to  pieces!  No  matter  how 
much  in  heart  he  despised  such  exhibi- 
tions, he  must  comply  with  the  prevailing 
humour.  Thus  it  was  with  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Thus  De 
Quincey  speaks  of  the  former: — "Little, 
indeed,  did  Pius  want  of  being  a  perfect 
Christian,  in  heart  and  practice.  Yet  all 
this  display  of  goodness  and  merciful  dis- 
position would  have  availed  him  little 
with  the  people  at  large  had  he  neglected 
to  furnish  shows  and  exhibitions  in  the 
arena,  of  suitable  magnificence.  Luckily 
for  his  reputation,  he  exceeded  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  imperial  splendour.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  that  in  one  missio  he 
sent  forward  on  the  arena  a  hundred 
lions.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  fur 
the  rarity  of  the  wild  animals  which  he 
exhibited  than  the  number.  There  were 
elephants,  there  were  crocodiles,  there 
were  hippopotamii,  ft  one  time  upon  the 
stage;  there  was  abo  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  still  rarer  crocuta,  or  corocotta,  with 
a  few  stepsikerotes.  Some  of  these  were 
matched  in  duels,  some  in  general  battles 
with  tigers ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  species 
of  wild  animals  throughout  the  deserts 
and  sandy  Saharas  of  Africa,  the  infinite 
steppes  of  Asia,  or  the  lawny  recesses  of 
then  sylvan  Europe,  no  species  known  to 
natural  history,  (and  some,  even,  of  which 
naturalists  have  lost  sight,)  which  the 
Emperor  Pius  did  not  produce  to  his  Ro- 
man subjects  on  his  ceremonious  pomps." 
But  if  these  combats  of  wild  beasts 
degraded  human  nature,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  in 
which  there  were  such  immense  sacrifices 
of  life,  and  where  the  prisoners  were 
brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
'*  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday?" 
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What  an  awful  hardness  of  heart  and 
degradation  of  human  nature  such  scenes 
must  have  produced !  It  will  not  excite 
our  surprise  to  learn  that  these  gladiators 
revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  and  at  one  time  kindled  a  war, 
which  caused  great  alarm  and  considera- 
ble trouble  to  suppress.  We  allude  to 
the  Servile  War,  carried  on  by  Spartacus, 
the  Gladiator,  A.  U.  C.  681.  Gladiators 
were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  volun- 
tary, and  were  supplied  from  several  con- 
ditions— from  slaves  sold  for  that  purpose, 
from  culprits,  and  from  barbarian  cap- 
tives taken  in  war.  These  last  were  led 
in  triumph,  and  then  reserved  for  exhibi- 
tion. Every  one  may  call  to  remembrance 
the  touching  and  beautiful  lines  of  Lord 
Byron,  suggested  by  a  supposed  statue  of 
one  of  these  ancient  gladiators : 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie. 

He  leans  upon  his  band.     His  manly 
brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony ; 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually 
low  J 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing 
slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by 
one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower.     And 
now 
The  arena  storms  around  him.     He  is 
gone 
Ere  ceas'd  the  inhuman  shout,  which  hail'd 
the  wretch  who  won. 

He   heard  it,  but  he   heeded  not.     his 
eyes 
Were  with   his  heart,  and  that  was   far 
away. 
He  recked  not  of  the   life  he   lost  or 
prize- 
But  where  his  rude  hut,  by  the  Danube, 
lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 
play; 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother;  he,  their 
sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

There  were  likewise,  in  the  list  of  gladi- 
ators, those  who  were  proscribed  and  con- 
demned as  rebels.  There  were  likewise 
free  citizens,  who  followed  the  profession 


of  a  Gladiator,  from  a  depraved  and  per- 
verted taste ;  sometimes  they  earned  theur 
bread  in  this  way. 

In  thcTeign  of  Nero  even  knights  and 
senators  degraded  themselves  by  fighting 
at  these  gladiatorial  contests,  and  upon 
one  occasion  no  less  than  four  hundred 
senators  and  six  hundred  knights  fought 
in  the  arena.  Su  fond  were  the  people 
of  these  bloody  spectacles  that  they  were 
continued  even  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantino,  and  were  not  abolished  un- 
til the  time  of  Honorius,  A.  D.  404. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  our 
remarks  relative  to  the  gladiatorial  con- 
tests of  the  Circus  and  tho  shows  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  by  an  extract  from  the 
eloquent  pages  of  Gibbon— it  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus: 
*'  Posterity  admires  and  will  long  admire 
the  awful  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserves  the  epi- 
thet of  colossal.  It  was  a  building  of  an 
elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  in  breadth,  founded  on 
fourscore  arches,  and  rising  with  four 
successive  orders  of  architecture  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The 
outside  of  the  edifice  was  encrusted  with 
marble  and  decorated  with  statues.  The 
slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which  formed 
the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded 
with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions, 
and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  four- 
score thousand  spectators.  Sixty-four 
vomitories  poured  forth  the  immense 
multitude,  and  the  entrances,  passages 
and  stair-cases,  were  contrived  with  such 
exquisite  skill  that  each  person,  whether 
of  the  senatorial,  the  equestrian  or  the 
plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his  destined 
place  without  trouble  or  confusion.  They 
were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by 
an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continu- 
ally refreshed  by  the  playing  of  fountains, 
and  profusely  impregnated  by  the  grate- 
ful scent  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of 
the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  stage,  was 
strewed  with  fine  sand,  and  successively 
assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  to  arise  out  of  the 
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earth,  like  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  and 
was  afterwards  broken  into  the  rocks 
and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subter- 
ranean pipes  contained  an  inezhaastible 
supply  of  water,  and  what  had  just  be- 
fore appeared  a  level  plain  might  be  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered 
with  armed  vessels  and  replenished  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In  the  decora- 
tion of  these  scenes,  the  Koman  emperors 
displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality,  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  Amphitheatre  was 
either  of  silver,  of  gold,  or  of  amber. 
The  poet,  who  described  the  games  of 
Carinus,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed 
as  a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts,  were 
of  gold  wire,  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  that  the  belt  or  circle,  which 
divided  the  several  ranks  of  spectators 
from  each  other,  was  studded  with  a 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones." 
^  Truly,  these  old  Romans  understood  how 
to  produce  splendour  and  effect. 

The  causes  we  have  mentioned  explain 
to  us  the  unexampled  depravity  of  the 
Roman  people — a  depravity  pervading 
all  ranks,  from  the  patrician  down  to  the 
proletary.  As  to  the  diabolical  wicked- 
ness of  the  emperors  it  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  absence  of  all  checks  to  their 
power,  direct  or  indire|ct,  either  from  the 
senate,  army  or  people.  They  had  none 
from  religion,  which  they  scorned  and 
contemned,  but  yet  made  it  the  instru- 
ment and  tool  of  their  power.  They  re- 
ceived no  restraint  from  the  senate,  who 
were  entirely  subservient  to  the  tyrant, 
who  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
whilst  submissive  and  crouching  with 
fear,  they  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in 
debasing  sycophancy  to  the  vilest  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  Let  it  be  understood 
we  are  now  speaking  of  the  wretches  who 
disgraced  the  Roman  purple.  True,  the 
army  was  some  check,  as  their  power 
was  a  physical  one ;  a  vast  machine,  com- 
pounded of  disciplined  force  and  death- 
like instruments,  which  usurped  the  civil 
authority  and  ruled  where  they  should 
have  obeyed.  For  instance,  what  an  aw- 
ful example  of  their  tyranny  have  we, 
when  they  sold  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder.    But  still,  their  power  was  not 


available  for  the  suppression  of  tyranny, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  be  bought,  and 
provided  largesses  were  freely  distributed, 
they  cared  little  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people. 

Thus  the  CsBsars  might  exercise  un- 
bounded sway  and  sink  deeper  in  the 
gulfs  of  infamy,  unchecked  and  uncon- 
trolled— unless,  indeed,  their  fiendish  and 
unheard  of  crimes  roused  all  mankind 
against  them;  as  was  Nero's  case.  But 
even  Ae  was  allowed  to  murder  his  tutor, 
his  brother,  his  wives,  his  mother,  and  a 
host  of  patricians,  the  most  worthy  men, 
and  best  blood  of  Rome.  He  was  allowed 
to  fire  the  city,  and  while  all  was  burn- 
ing, the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity, 
rendered  sacred  by  the  worship  of  ages, 
the  innumerable  trophies  of  victories,  the 
inimitable  productions  of  Grecian  artists, 
with  the  precious  monuments  of  litera- 
ture ;  all,  says  Tacitus,  were  irrevocably 
lost.  For  our  part  we  never  think  of  the 
loss  of  these  precious  monuments  of  lilt- 
raiure,  without  inwardly  bestowing  a 
fresh  execration  on  Nero.  We  never 
hear  a  reference  made  to  the  lost  works 
of  any  celebrated  author  of  antiquity 
without  thinkingof  Nero's  firing  of  Rome ; 
thus  attributing  it  to  that  event,  and  as- 
signing him  a  place  in  the  lowest  circle 
of  Dante's  Inferno. 

We  are  told  that  while  the  city  was  in 
a  blase,  the  monster  mounted  the  stage 
and  sung  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  to 
crown  his  infamy  invented  a  magnificent 
lie  by  accusing  the  followers  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  of  the  crime,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  unheard  of  torments  and 
exquisite  cruelties; — so  that,  even  the 
hardened,  profligate  populace  of  Rome, 
melted  into  something  like  compassion. 
And  yet  this  monster  lived  and  reignedl 

Thus,  while  the  people  were  enerrated, 
luxurious  and  changed  in  every  respect 
from  the  times  of  the  Republic,  and  while 
the  emperors  possessed  this  unlimited 
sway,  can  we  wonder  at  this  flagitious 
wickedness?  Alasl  their  situation  was 
too  trying  for  a  human  being,  and  there 
seemed  no  middle  path  of  conduct, 
they  must  either  act  with  the  wisdom, 
comprehension  and  beneyolence  of  a 
divine  being,  or  the  wickedness  of  a 
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demon.  De  Qoinoey  suggests  that  the 
emperors  might  have  been  insane;  his 
benevolent  feelings  not  enabling  him  to 
aceoant  in  any  other  manner  for  their 
strange  freaks.  **  It  is  certain,"  he  says, 
'*that  a  vein  of  madness  ran  in  the  family/' 
— and  then  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  Ti- 
berius CsBsar,  which  certainly  resembled 
the  freaks  of  a  madman.  But  if  we  ex- 
amino  the  matter  closely  we  canno^  al- 
low them  this  plea  for  their  wickedness; 
"there  was  too  much  method  in  their 
madness/'  and  afler  a  calm  investigation 
of  the  subject,  we  cannot  but  think  their 
fiendish  cruelty  was  caused  by  the  pos- 
session of  unbounded  power. 

De  Qoincey  has  enriched  his  work  with 
anecdotes  not  to  be  found  in  the  ptiges  of 
the  dignified  historian  ;  as  a  collection  of 
ana,  appended  to  the  historical  notice  of 
great  men,  would  swell  the  volume  to  an 
immense  bulk,  and  would  not  suit  the 
stately  march  of  Gibbon,  or  the  ponder- 
ous footsteps  of  Niebuhr.  In  a  work  like 
De  Quincey's,  they  appear  in  their  appro- 
priate sphere.  On  page  155,  he  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  wore 
stays  to  remedy  a  defect  of  stooping,  ob- 
servable in  his  tall  and  dignified  figure, 
and  that  he  might  discharge  his  public 
duties  with  more  decorum.  He  likewise 
gives  an  account  of  the  luxurious  habits 
of  the  Caesar  ^lius  Yerus,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  it  is  curi- 
ous and  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
runs  as  follows :  "  The  true  stain  on  his 
memory,  and  one  which  is  open  to  no 
doubt  whatever,  is  excessive  and  extrava- 
gant luxury.  For  example,  he  constructed 
a  sort  of  bed  or  sofa  protected  from  in- 
sects by  an  awning  of  network  composed 
of  lilies,  delicately  fabricated  into  the 
proper  meshes,  and  the  couches  composed 
wholly  of  rose-leaves,  and  even  these  not 
without  an  exquisite  preparation,  for  the 
white  part  of  the  leaves,  as  coarse  and 
harsher  to  the  touch,  possibly  also  as 
less  odorous,  were  scrupulously  rejected. 
There  he  lay,  indolently  stretched,  among 
favourite  ladies, 

And  like   a   naked  Indian  slept  himself 
away. 

He  bad  likewise  tables  composed  of  the 


same  delicate  materials,  prepared  and  puri- 
fied in  the  same  elaborate  way,  and  to 
these  were  adapted  seats,  in  the  fashion 
of  sofas,  corresponding  in  their  materials 
and  in  their  mode  of  preparation."  There 
are  also  anecdotes  of  Nero  and  of  Cali- 
gula ;  the  last  of  these  emperors  took  a 
fiendish  delight  in  wholesale  murder,  as 
when  he  ordered  a  whole  file  of  prisoners, 
as  yet  untied,  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts 
in  the  dearth  of  raw  flesh,  and  when  none 
could  be  procured  at  the  ordinary  market 
price. 

De  Quincey  differs  with  Gibbon  in 
dating  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire. Gibbon  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  but  De  Quincey  from  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Arab,  when  the  empire, 
already  sapped  and  undermined  by 
changes  from  within,  began  to  give  way 
and  dilapidate  from  without.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arab,  that 
the  secular  games  were  celebrated.  We 
transcribe  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon  a 
description  of  these  games,  written  in  the 
happy  manner  of  this  author.  "Since 
their  institution,  or  revival  by  Augustus, 
they  had  been  celebrated  by  Claudius, 
by  Domitian,  and  by  Severus,  and  were 
now  renewed  the  fifth  time,  on  the  ao- 
compliahment  of  the  full  period  of  a 
thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Every  circumstance  of  the  secu- 
lar games  was  skilfully  adapted  to  in- 
spire the  superstitious  mind  with  deep 
and  solemn  reverence.  The  long  inter- 
val between  them  exceeded  the  term  of 
human  life,  as  none  of  the  spectators  had 
already  seen  them,  none  could  flatter 
themselves  with  the  expectation  of  be- 
holding them  a  second  time.  The  mystio 
sacrifices  were  performed  during  three 
nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and 
the  Campus  Martins  resounded  with 
music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated 
with  innumerable  lamps  and  torches. 
Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  these  national  cere- 
monies. A  chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths 
and  as  many  virgins  of  noble  families, 
and  whose  parents  were  alive,  implored 
the  propitious  gods  in  favour  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  hope  of  the  rising 
generation,  requesting  in  religious  hymns 
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that  aooording  to  the  faith  of  their 
aivBient  oracles,  they  would  still  maintain 
the  feHcitj  and  empire  of  the  Roman 
people." 

We  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  of  De 
Quincey's  style,  as  this  subject  has  been 
most  ably  treated  by  a  writer  for  one  of 
the  London  Reviews.  He  considers  the 
style  of  De  Quinoey  as  one  of  his  most 
wondrous  gifts.  As  Professor  Wilson 
once  said,  "  the  best  word  always  comes 
up,  it  comes  up  as  easily  as  a  bubble  on 
the  wave,  but  it  is  yet  fixed,  solid  and 
permanent  as  marble.  It  is  at  once  warm 
as  genius,  and  cool  as  logic.  Frost  and 
fire  fulfil  the  project  of  embracing  each 
other,  llis  faculties  never  disturb  or  dis- 
tract each  other's  movements,  they  are 
as  inseparable  as  substance  and  shadow." 

His  sentences  are  generally  too  long 
for  beauty,  and  are  disfigured  by  paren- 
thesis; we  once  undertook  to  count  the 
number  in  the  Caesars,  but  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  task.  In  this  respect  of 
long  sentences,  and  habit  of  amplifying, 
he  resembles  Coleridge,  of  whom  Words- 
worth speaks  as  '*  the  rapt  one  with  the 
god-like  foreliead,"  and  of  whom  Tal- 
fourd  speaks  of  seeing  the  palm  trees 
wave,  and  the  pyramids  tower,  in  the 
long  perspective  of  his  style.  In  both 
these  authors,  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge, 
this  peculiarity  arises  from  amplitude  of 
mind,  deep  learning,  extensive  research, 
fertility  of  imagination ;  these  combi- 
nations producing  a  countless  host  of 
images,  which  come  rushing  through  the 
brain,  so  that  it  requires  an  almost  super- 
human effort  to  refrain  from  embodying 
and  presenting  to  others  the  ideas  thus 
shadowed  forth.    It  may  also  arise  from 


a  desire  to  probe  the  subject  to  its  inmost 
recesses,  and  cast  on  it  all  the  incidental 
light  which  a  mind,  replete  with  ancient 
and  modem  learning,  would  naturally 
have  at  command.  In  reading  the  Caesars, 
one  is  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  compressed  into  a  small  space; 
the  beautiful  and  condensed  arrangement 
of  these  events  of  ages,  and  the  accurate 
and  elegant  language  he  employs  to  de- 
lineate the  most  metaphysical  distinctions. 
We  have  had  the  same  ideas  and  could 
scarce  find  language  to  express  them, 
but,  in  De  Quincey  they  stand  forth  in 
clear  relief,  like  the  features  of  a  sculp- 
tured image,  prominent,  bold  and  life- 
like. Perhaps  his  greatest  works  are  his 
Suspiria  de  Profundis,  and  the  Confes- 
sions, which  take  a  high  rank  among  the 
noble  productions  of  this  period  of  litera- 
ture. We  have  little  more  say  of  De 
Quincey;  his  works  must  be  perused  to 
appreciate  their  beauties.  Almost  all 
the  reading  public  know  something  of  his 
works—of  the  immense  amount  of  opium 
consumed  by  him— of  the  torture  and 
agony  he  has  endured  while  sitting  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Upas  tree — of  the 
superhuman  efforts  he  has  made  to  re- 
move into  a  healthier  atmosphere,  and 
the  victory  that  has  crowned  those  eflbrts. 
The  friends  of  humanity  have  gladly 
learned  that  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to 
this  pernicious  drug. 

Finally,  whoever  wishes  to  renew  the 
classical  recollections  of  youth,  and  to 
find  a  thousand  kindred  associations  and 
incidental  illustrations  occurring  to  their 
mind,  should  read  the  Csasars  of  De 
Quincey. 
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AT  NIAGARA. 

by  john  6atage,  author  of  "sybil,  a  tragedy,"  4c. 
The  Rapids. 


In  broken  lines,  like  ghosts  of  buried  nations, 
Struggiing  beneath  their  white  and  tangled  palls, 

They  leap  and  roar  to  Earth  their  exaltations, 
And  Earth  e'en  trembles  as  tlie  spectre  falls. 

II. 

With  strength  that  gives  solemnity  to  clangour, 
With  quaint  immensity  that  strangles  mirth. 

Like  mortal  things  they  roar  to  time  their  anger. 
Like  things  immortal  they  disdain  the  Earth. 

III. 

They  bound — as  dallying  in  their  gorgeous  West, 
In  forest  cradles  and  in  parent  mountains. 

They  heard  old  Ocean  throb  his  regal  breast 

And  call  his  vassals — the  cascades  and  fountains. 

IV. 

From  crag  to  crag  they  leap  and  spread  the  sound 
Through  gorge  and  wood  their  flashing  banners  motion, 

Till  here  in  frantic  rivalry  they  bound. 

These  mighty  white-plumed  cohorts,  for  the  ocean. 


Surging  along  the  pale  battalions  muster. 

Crowding  each  other  till  the  strongest  springs 
A-top  his  fellows,  with  heroic  lustre. 

And  dares  the  deeds,  like  Viking,  that  he  sings. 

VL 

Like  men,  the  Rapids,  born  amid  restless  valor, 

Flash  o'er  their  foes  with  many  a  frothened  spasm,    , 

And  linking  all  in  pomp's  majestic  pallor. 

Leap  like  ten  thousand  Romans  down  the  chasm! 
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There  is  an  awful  eloquence  around — 
Like  earthquake  underneath  the  dreamful  pillows 

Of  some  great  town,  that  deemed  its  strength  profound, 
And  wakes  on  worse  than  frantic  Ocean's  billows. 

n. 

The  mists,  like  shadowy  cathedrals  rise. 

And  through  the  yapory  cloisters  prayers  are  pouring: 
Such  as  ne'er  sprang  to  the  eternal  skies 

From  old  £arth*s  passionate  and  proud  adoring. 

in. 

There  is  a  yoice  of  Scripture  in  the  flood, 
With  solemn  monotone  of  glory  bounding, 

Making  all  else  an  awe-hushed  solitude 
To  hear  its  everlasting  faith  resounding. 

IV. 

There  is  a  quiet  on  my  heart  like  death, 

My  eyes  are  gifled  with  a  strange  expansion, 

As  if  they  closed  upon  my  life's  last  breath 
And  oped  to  measure  the  eternal  mansion. 


I  see  so  much  I  fear  to  trust  my  vision, 
I  hear  so  much  I  doubt  my  mortal  ear, 

I  feel  so  much,  my  soul  in  strong  submission 
Bends  in  a  silent,  death-like  rapture  here. 
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THE   "BATTLE   OF  THE  EUTAWS." 

Ftrgtmo,  Aug.  22,  1859. 
Editor  Sou.  Lit.  Mibshnqbr: 

Dtar  Sir. — ^I  offer  you  for  publication  the  enclosed  letter  from  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Gaines  to 
Gen.  Henry  Lee,  containing  a  picturesque  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Eutaw. 
It  is  written  cwrerUt  ealtt$iufy  but  with  great  candour,  modesty  and  force :  and  should  be 
preserved  among  the  stray  leaves  of  our  Revolutionary  story. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  J.  E.  C. 


Virginia,  Ist  April,  1810.     • 
Dear  Sir  : 

If  I  have  not  replied  to  your  favoar  of 
the  6th  of  February  until  now,  yoa  will 
be  pleased  to  impute  it  to  the  length  of 
time  between  its  date  and  the  hour  that 
it  found  its  way  into  my  hand,  and  not 
to  want  of  attraction  or  respect. 

My  arrival  at  camp,  with  dispatches 
from  the  Marquis  of  F.  to  Gen.  Green 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  £u- 
taws,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  answer 
you  so  minutely  as  I  could  wish  or  you 
desire.  With  pleasure,  however,  I  give 
you  all  the  information  I  can ;  although 
from  your  activity,  command  in  the 
army,  and  superior  ability  to  discern,  I 
am  very  sure  that  you  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  that 
day  than  I  possibly  can  be. 

Your  first  question,  "How  many  pieoee 
of  artillery  had  we  on  that  day,  how 
stationed,  and  who  commanded  our  ar- 
tillery 7"  Answer:  Four ;  two  six  pound- 
ers, commanded  by  Capt  Brown,  of 
Hampton's  regiment,  and  two  three 
pounders,  commanded  by  me.  The  two 
three  pounders  under  my  command  were 
in  front  of  the  infantry— the  six  pound- 
ers were  in  the  centre.  About  half  an 
hour  before  the  attack,  I  received  orders 
from  Gen.  Green  through  his  aid,  Capt. 
Pierce,  of  our  regiment,  to  push  forward 
down  the  road  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  I  should  find  him ;  and  for  my 
better  security  against  an  attempt  upon 
me  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  he  threw 
nnder  my  command  a  Lieutenant  and 
twenty-two  men.    I  considered  mine  a 


forlorn  hope,  and  was  happy  to  believe 
in  the  General's  confidence  in  me  by  this 
instance  of  the  honour  he  had  conferred. 
By  a  very  quick  march,  I  had  in  a  very 
few  minutes  advanced  nearly  or  quite  % 
mile  in  front  of  the  army,  when  I  re- 
ceived information  from  you  that  a  body 
of  the  enemy  were  in  rapid  march  and 
dose  upon  me,  on  the  left  You  advised 
me  to  prepare  immediately  for  action. 
I  replied  that  my  orders  were  peremptory 
to  march  undl  I  should  see  the  enemy. 
While  in  hasty  march  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  you  the  enemy  appeared.  In 
five  seconds  I  engaged  him  with  my  little 
grass-hoppers  and  twenty-two  fine  fel- 
lows of  the  infantry,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above.  "Farewell,"  said  you, 
"Gaines;  I  will  endeavour  to  send  a 
regiment  to  your  relief;  but  I  never  ex- 
pect to  see  you  again.''  I  replied,  "  Fare- 
well, Colonel ;  I  will  do  my  duty.'' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  action  became 
general,  and  not  a  man  could  be  spared 
from  me.  By  permission  of  Heaven, 
with  my  two  threes  and  the  Lieutenant's 
command,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  enemy  wore  beaten,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  killed  on  the  spot.  I 
did  not  fire  a  single  round  until  the  en- 
emy were  within  twenty-five  paces.  Can- 
ister shot  I  relied  upon  altogether,  the 
distance  being  too  near  even  for  the  use 
of  grape.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  by 
repeated  firing  the  straps  which  covered 
the  trunnions  of  one  of  my  pieoet  gaye 
way,  and  recoiled  several  feet  from  the 
carriage.  I  had  it  instantly  taken  up 
and  pot  in  place  to  keep  up  a  good  coun- 
tenance,— ^but  it  was,   yon   know,   no 
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loDger  fit  for  serrice.  In  a  few  minates 
after,  the  same  misfortune  attended  the 
other  piece,  but  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  were 
pursued  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  small 
party  of  horse  that  had  come  up  and 
formed  within  twenty  steps,  upon  the 
enemy's  right.  This  was  a  gallant  little 
corps  of  about  twenty  in  number. 

Being  now  deprived  of  the  use  of  my 
futhful  little  friends,  the  grass-hoppers, 
which  I  had  ordered  off  in  case  of  a  de- 
feat, I  rode  a  little  in  the  rear  of  our 
horse  to  see  the  charge ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  five  of  the  enemy  escaped 
of  those  who  bad  not  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  contest  with  the  artillery 
and  twenty-two  infantry.  I  reflected 
with  pleasure  and  admiration  on  the  gal- 
lantry of  this  little  body  of  horse,  who 
killed  or  took  prisoners  about  forty-five 
of  the  fugitives.  About  one  hundred 
and  sixty  lay  before  the  mouths  of  the 
artillery. 

About  thiB  time,  I  met  with  Gen. 
Green  riding  very  briskly  through  the 
woods,  when  I  informed  him  of  the  un- 
happy circumstance  which  had  deprived 
me  and  my  country  of  the  use  of  the 
graBS-hoppers,  and  how  I  had  disposed  of 
them, — hoping  that  what  I  had  done 
might  meet  his  approbation.  He  told 
me  that  it  did,  and  complimented  me  on 
the  spot.  I  submit  to  your  fine  feelings 
what  must  have  been  my  own. 

Being  now  without  command,  (fur  the 
twenty-two  had  joined  its  corps,)  I  ob- 
tained the  Generars  permission  to  re- 
main onihe  field,  to  render  all  the  ser- 
vices in  my  power  by  stopping  soldiers 
who  might  desert,  or  be  disposed  to  re- 
tire upon  a  slight  wound.  I  had  collect- 
ed about  ten  or  twelve  of  these,  when 
Col.  Williams,  the  Adjutant  General, 
came  up  to  me,  and  ordered  that  I  should, 
with  this  crippled  set,  take  charge  of 
about  two  hundred  prisoners.  I  remon- 
strated by  telling  him  that  I  had  the 
General's  leave  to  continue  on  the 
ground,  and  that  I  thought  the  office  he 
had  assigned  to  me  belonged  more  pro- 
perly to  the  horse  and  infantry.  lie  was 
positive,  telling  me  that  at  so  critical  a 
moment  and  upon  such  a  weighty  occa- 


sion I  should  not  think  of  etiquette,  es- 
pecially as  in  my  then  situation  I  could 
not  render  to  my  country  a  more  impor- 
tant service.  I  was  struck  with  the 
force  of  the  observations,  and  believing 
them  as  well  as  the  order  to  have  come 
from  Gen.  Green,  I  instantly  obeyed  and 
moved  off  the  prisoners.  On  the  next 
day  I  was  relieved  by  a  French  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  say  here,  that  to  the 
information  I  received  from  you,  I  at- 
tribute in  a  great  degree  the  success  of 
that  day,  for  I  am  positive  that  withoat 
it,  the  enemy  would  have  come  upon  me 
with  their  bayonets  unperceived. 

After  my  pieces  were  rendered  useless, 
and  sent  off  and  secured,  Capt  Brown 
was  ordered  up  with  his  six  pounders, 
that  had  not  been  engaged,  to  attack  the 
brick  house.  We  shook  hands  as  he 
passed  ;  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  he 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  without  his 
pieces.  The  fact  is,  that  a  small  party 
from  the  house,  apprized  of  the  object 
had  concealed  themselves  in  the  weeds 
until  the  pieces  were  in  among  them, 
when  they  showed  themselves,  fired  upon 
the  Captain,  wounded  Captain  D.  Finn, 
Lieutenant  Drew,  and  Lieutenant  Cas- 
ein, mortally  ;  he  died  in  the  church  in 
a  few  days — killed  two  of  the  sergeants, 
and  two  or  three  matropes.  Thus  the 
six  pounders  were  taken  without  having 
fired  a  shot.  I  attach  blame  to  none. 
We  took  a  three  pounder  from  the 
enemy. 

Question  :  "Lieut.  Col.  Campbell  com- 
manded one  of  the  Virginia  regiments ; 
who  commanded  the  other?"  Answer: 
Lieut.  Col.  Compbell,  I  know,  command- 
ed one  of  the  Virginia  regiments,  and 
was  killed.  I  do  not  know  who  com- 
manded the  other;  nor  do  I  recollect 
whether  or  not  General  Sumner  was 
wounded. 

I  am  not  fond  of  egotisms,  but  as  yon 
have  desired  me  to  be  particular,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  mention  myself  more 
frequently  in  this  short  account  than  I 
could  wish.  You  are  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  operations  and  feats  of  the 
horse.    I  have  given  yon  a  most  perfect 
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and  faithfal  account  of  the  artillery  on  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  good  wishes  for 

which  joa  or  any  other  historian  may  your  health  and  prosperity,  yours, 

rely.    I  suspect  that  you  are  writing  a  ^^   ^^^^  O^i^^ 

history  of  the   Southern  campaigns,   if 

not  of  the  war.    If  so,  pray  let  me  have  To  Gin.  HENsr  Lib. 

a  squint  at  the  manuscript. 


A  DIRGE. 


Day  is  dying,  dying, 

'Tis  the  time  for  tears, 
Precious  hours  are  blending 

With  the  vanished  years; 
Precions  hours  are  fading 

From  our  ken  away, 
Weep  I  the  night  is  coming. 

Weep  for  dying  Day. 
See,  the  rain  is  falling 

W4iere  the  sunshine  lay! 


Day  is  dying,  dying. 

Night  is  coming  on. 
Whisper,  whisper  softly 

Of  the  bright  hours  gone — 
Of  the  bright  hours  buried, 

While  w|  dreamed  and  played. 
Dancing  in  the  sunsliine, 

Resting  in  the  sliade. 
Gathering  flowers  tliat  angels 

In  our  pathway  laid. 


Oh,  for  hours  departed! 

Mourning  them  is  vain. 
Yet  our  tears  are  falling. 

Falling  like  the  rain; 
Summer  time  is  with  us, 

Hopes  illume  our  way. 
But  our  hearts  grow  weaker 

With  each  joy's  decay — 
Blame  us  not  for  weeping, 

We  have  lost  To-day!. 
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A  RIMATHERING  OF  "BLACK  DIAMONDS"  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 


BT  KDWAED  A.  POLLARD,  OF  TTRQIHIA. 


From  New  York  city  to  Virginia — ^from 
the  toils  of  Wall  street  to  the  mountain- 
hannte  of  the  Old  Dominion — from  the 
dost  and  clatter  of  the  citj  to  the  etill 
and  fragrant  woods  that  deck  the  old 
mother-Iand  of  Virginia,  sach  is  the 
transition  I  have  made  to  enjoy  one  brief 
month  of  sweet  summer  in  my  boyhood's 
home. 

I  mast  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  home  of  my  yoath  and  the 
land  of  my  dead.  Who  can  wholly  re- 
press sach  desires  to  escape  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  quiet,  familiar  home- 
oountry,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  when  we 
come  back  to  it,  with  hearts  grown  old, 
wounded,  stricken,  as  when  we  wandered 
over  it  with  the  onbroken,  springing 
hearts  of  years  ago  I  Tes,  Nature  never 
varies  in  its  beauty  and  tenderness;  it 
always  offers  comfort;  it  always  contains 
a  delight  for  the  soul.  The  city,  the  me- 
tropolis—with its  disappointments,  its 
changes,  its  bustle,  its  constant  chasing 
of  feet,  telling  ever  of  the  passing  away 
of  man— was  ever  a  sad  place  for  me. 
Thanks  that  I  have  left  it,  if  only  for  a 
while  I  From  the  little  office  near  the 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  where 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  comes  wearily  up 
to  the  fourth  story—from  its  horrid  black 
desk,  and  the  partner  constantly  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  endless  soliloquy,  now  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  now  stating  a  point  of 
extreme  acumen,  now  applying  the  torture 
of  a  cross-examination  to  an  imaginary 
witness,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
phantom  that  always  insists  upon  telling 
him  falsehoods— from  these  surroundings 
and  listenings  I  have  escaped  for  a 
month's  holiday,  escaped  to  the  blessed 
country,  and  been  carried  back  once  more 
again  to  the  Ole  Virginny  shore. 

The  first  stop  I  make  on  my  journey 
into  Virginia  is  at  Charlottesville,  a  red, 
staring  brick  village,  but  boasting  some 
handsome  houses  on  what  is  named 
*'  Quality  street,'^  and  overlooked  by  some 
beautiful  and  interesting  country  seats, 
on  the  magnificent  wooded  heights,  in 


the  distance.  But  the  principal  interest 
attaches  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village.  It  was  here  that  I  enjoyed  the 
first  experience  of  college  life ;  and  it  is 
here,  after  ten  years,  that  I  renew  the 
memory  of  the  green  days  of  my  exist- 
ence. Many  changes  meet  my  eye ;  much 
has  passed  away,  and  much  more  has 
been  added  in  the  way  of  doubtful  im- 
provements. The  Virginians,  it  seems, 
are  obtiuning  some  of  the  foolish  con- 
ventional ideas  of  "  improvement,"  cur- 
rent in  the  North,  and  have  carried  them 
into  their  designs  of  college  life.  For- 
merly there  was  free  ingress  into  the  col- 
lege grounds.  Now  the  faculty  mutt 
have  the  fashionable  fiction  of  a  porter's 
lodge,  which  is  attended  by  an  old  apish 
negro,  who,  with  the  cunning  laziness  of 
his  race,  manages  to  open  the  gate  with- 
out removing  from  his  seat,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  ragged  rope  passing  into 
the  house.  Formerly  the  students  exer- 
cised in  the  free  and  open  air.  Now  they 
must  exercise  in  a  covered  amphitheatre, 
from  which  flutters  a  tattered  flag,  like 
that  displayed  by  a  vagrant  circus.  And 
so  the  manner  goes— the  old  simplicity 
all  destroyed,  and  the  old  college  invested 
vrith  all  the  conventionalities  and  doubt- 
ful con  veniencies  of  the  pretentious  schools 
of  the  North,  such  as  public  halls,  amphi- 
theatres, hospitals,  porters'  lodges  and 
what  not. 

The  old  corps  of  professors,  from  whom 
my  early  mind  obtained  its  daily  pabu- 
lum, is  nearly  broken  up.  I  miss  these 
wise  men  much,  who  to  my  young  eyes 
surpassed  all  that  there  remained  of  the 
world  in  knowledge.  I  little  knew  that 
the  world  outside,  so  disrated,  was,  after 
all,  a  very  respectable  world  in  erudition, 
and  quite  as  knowing  as  our  college  demi- 
gods. But  really,  of  the  Faculty  there 
were  some  distinguished  members.  They 
have  inscribed  their  names  among  those 
of  the  scientists  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  country ;  but  they  were  known  to 
us  by  familiar  appellations.    There  were 
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Old  Gess,  Old  Prof,  Little  Bob,  Bill, 
etc.,  all  of  them  known  to  fame  nnder 
other  less  plebeian  names,  and  all  of 
"whom  are  now  missed  from  ''the 
Chairs"  of  the  University.  Honour 
and  happiness  attend  them  in  the 
noble  flights  in  which  they  persevere. 
"Bill,"  perhaps,  has  forgotten  the  old 
lecture  room  in  his  higher  flights.  But 
there  are  many  who  still  preserve  the 
recollection  of  him  among  bright  college 
memories,  to  whom  he  was  ever  plain 
Bill,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  he 
was  under  the  name  of  Professor 
Rogers,  a  lofty  and  venerated  light  of 
science. 

But  there  is  one  person  whom  of  all 
others  I  miss  Irom  the  walks  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  from  the  foundation  of 
the  school  until  one  short  year  ago,  had 
ever  been  a  prominent  figure  in  its  daily 
exercises.  Retained  is  his  memory  in 
thousands  of  hearts  once  beating  in  the 
tide  of  youth  at  college,  now  scattered 
as  far  as  the  white  ships  on  the  ocean 
can  carry  their  living  freight  of  souls. 
On  the  sunny  savannahs,  among  the  hills 
of  the  North,  in  the  mines  of  California, 
and  far,  far  away  across  the  blue  sea,  live 
those  who  will  remember  the  name  of 
the  old  negro  janitor  and  factotum,  "Big 
Lewis,"  who  so  often  summoned  them  to 
recitations  by  the  bell,  now  himself  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  where  the  great  lesson 
of  life  has  to  be  recited  by  all  of  Qod's 
creatures. 

Big  Lewis  was  really  one  of  the  most 
interesting  negroes  I  ever  knew.  The 
augmentative  in  his  name  was  intended 
to  distinguish  him  from  "Anatomical 
Lewis,"  a  scraggy  negro,  who  assisted  in 
the  dissecting  room,  and  who,  from  this 
circumstance  was  put  down  by  all  the 
negroes  in  the  country  as  an  intimate  of 
the  devil.  Big  Lewis  was  wholly  free 
from  any  diabolical  circumstance  attach- 
ing to  himself.  He  was  a  mild  negro,  of 
a  greasy  and  overfed  appearance;  but 
most  remarkable  for  the  stores  of  learn- 
ing he  had  amassed  in  his  long  famili- 
arity with  college  life.  From  his  long 
service  in  "Little  Bob's"  laboratory  he 
bad  acquired  a  smart,  practical  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.    He  was  also  some- 


thing of  a  classical  scholar.  His  know- 
ledge in  this  respect  he  had  frequent  oo- 
casion  to  illustrate  in  exhibiting  to  via- 
itors  the  copy  of  RaphaePs  "  School  of 
Athens,"  which  adorned  the  college  hall. 
Big  Lewis  was  able  to  designate  by  name 
each  individual  figure  in  the  groups  on 
the  canvas ;  but  being  studiously  tnuned 
in  habits  of  respect  to  his  betters,  he  was 
accustomed  to  name  each  philosopher 
with  the  careful  prefix  of  ^'MUter^"  as 
"Mr.  Socrates,"  "Mr.  Plato,"  &c. 

From  the  students,  who  were  gathered 
at  the  University  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  Big  Lewis  exerted  himself  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  he  could  of  the 
country  outside  of  Virginia.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  in  pumping  the  Yan- 
kee students  of  all  they  could  tell  him  of 
the  free  country.  The  condition  of  his 
black  brethren  in  the  North  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  him ;  and  when 
told  that  the  negroes  there  seldom  grew 
as  fat  as  himself,  Big  Lewis,  who  was  so 
proud  of  his  own  obesity,  and  made  it 
the  standard  of  happiness  in  others,  pitied 
them,  I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  He  was  grieved  to  know  that  they 
were,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  so  monsti-oua 
puny"  and  very  naturally  connected  in 
his  mind  their  leanness  with  their  con- 
dition of  freedom.  The  old  fellow  would 
remark,  with  singular  sagacity,  that  as 
for  himself,  although  he  should  lose  his 
fat,  he  would  still  be  better  off  than  his 
free  brethren,  for  "wcw^V  arier  he  got 
de  flesh  was  bound  to  take  care  of  de 
bones" 

On  Sundays  Big  Lewis  was  in  his  pro- 
per element  as  preacher  to  the  black 
folks.  He  was  very  fluent,  but  had  the 
singular  faculty  of  the  negro,  of  deliver- 
ing occasional  phrases  of  the  greatest 
sententiousness  in  his  otherwise  fluent 
and  voli^ble  discourse.  I  well  recollect 
his  favourite  illustration  of  the  value  of 
salvation,  put  in  the  sententious  form  of 
a  rhyme: 

"  Lose  your  bmdder, 
And  get  anoder : 
But  lose  your  soul, 
And  you  lose  de  hole.** 

Truly  do  I  trust,  that  the  poor  old  negro 
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did  not  experience  that  loss,  which  is  in- 
deed »nd  immeasarablj,  the  greatest  of 
all.  Breathing  silently  the  prayer  which 
I  pay  at  every  grave,  telling  me  of  one 
sonl  less,  and  reminding  me  of  the  graves 
of  my  own  beloved,  I  turn  from  the  col- 
lege to  prosecute  my  journey  to  the 
homes  of  the  old  unchanged,  dear  moun- 
tains of  Virginia. 

On  through  the  broad  forests,  skirting 
fields  of  green  waving  com,  and  over 
roads,  the  ruggedness  of  which  beggars 
description,  I  at  last  reach  the  grand 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  country 
is  looking  beautiful  in  the  rich,  deep 
green  of  summer.  The  harvest  time  is 
past,  and  the  wheat  has  been  gathered  in 
stacks,  which  dot  the  broad  acres  with  a 
picturesque  effect.  To  me,  bom  and  bred 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  harvest 
was  ever  a  great  epoch  of  the  year,  and 
I  would  have  given  much  to  have  been 
able  to  visit  the  old  farms,  when  the  gol- 
den grain  was  being  cradled  by  the  ex- 
cited and  joyous  negroes,  singing  their 
rude  songs,  and  pressing  each  other  in 
the  rows  of  the  cradles,  while  their 
master  excites  the  contest  by  his  presence 
and  voice.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  sight. 
To  listen,  too,  to  the  peculiar  harvest 
songs  of  the  negroes  is,  of  itself,  an  inter- 
esting employment.  The  leader  in  the 
TOWS  generally  sings  some  rude,  half- 
witted lines  of  encouragement,  to  which 
the  other  cradlers  respond  with  a  chorus. 


Among  the  favorite  harvest  choruses 
which  I  retain  in  my  recollection,  is  the 
following — the  doubtful  meaning  of  which 
I  am,  however,  unable  to  decide: 

"Ah,  wheel  her  boys!  Ah,  wheel  her! 
And  I  wheel  my  wheel  in  de  middle  of 
de  field.' 

Pursuing  my  journey,  I  make  the  usual 
round  of  visits  to  uncles  and  oousins,  and 
even  remoter  relatives.  Again  I  am 
charmed  by  visits  to  hospitable  kin ;  and 
again,  I  am  especially  charmed  by  the 
Virginia  fashion  of  kissing  cousins  to  the 
third  degree.  The  pretty  cousin  "  with 
the  Roman  name"  is  again  greeted  with 
a  kiss,  and  found  not  only  on  her  lips, 
but  in  her  heart  as  sweet  as  evier.  Qod 
bless  her  I  An  only  daughter,  an  im- 
mense heiress,  she  is  yet  not  spoiled,  and 
from  her  first  entry  into  the  world  of 
fashion  and  frivolity,  she  retires  to  her 
Virginia  home  still  so  gentle,  so  innocent, 
so  fragrant  of  goodness,  exchanging  life 
in  the  world  of  vanity  for  life  in  her  own 
pure  nature — leaving  that  world  like  a 
dew  drop  falling  from  the  painted  leaf  of 
a  flower,  still  pure,  unstained  and  beauti- 
ful. God  bless  her,  I  say  again,  and 
God  bless  the  many  of  my  remaining  kin, 
who,  by  kindness,  love  and  the  tender 
memories  of  old  times,  have  made  my 
Virginia  visit  a  bright  passage  to  look 
back  upon  in  the  weary  days  of  my  life. 
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BT  F.    PARDIGON. 

Quceque  ipse  tniserrima  vidi. 

The  following  spirited  account  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  has  been  transla,ted  for  the  Messenger  by  the  author  himself,  from  his  original 
work,  entitled  "  Episodes  des  Journ^es  de  Juin,"  and  published  at  Brussels  in  J  852. 

lEdUor  Sou.  Lit,  Meaenger, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THK  INSURRECTION  BEGINS. 

This  narrative  is  not  a  tale  contrived 
by  the  imagination,  nor  an  historical 
essay  whose  materials,  more  or  less  care- 
fully collected,  do  no  not  preclude  errors, 
it  is  the  simple  account  of  a  few  stormy 
days,  a  kind  of  autobiography  for  one 
•week.  The  interest,  nevertheless,  is  not 
merely  personal,  as  the  same  dangers 
were  shared  by  thousands. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  histories  that 
could  be  written  of  the  revolution  of 
June.  One  is,  that  of  the  street  fight, 
where  the  subject  is  heroic  enough  and 
death  was  dealt  out  handsomely ;  the  other 
is  that  of  after  the  fight,  whose  hideous  fea- 
tures were  mostly  bidden  in  subterrane- 
ous recesses,  or  behind  fortresses,  walls  ; 
those  walls,  says  the  poet,    ^ 

"  That  stifle  sobs  and  absorb  agony." 

Of  this  last  one,  we  have  attempted  a 
sketch,  as  far  as  our  experience  extends ; 
but  it  will  never  be  thoroughly  written, 
as  the  knowledge  thereof  is  mostly  the 
secret  of  the  dead. 

The  causes  of  the  revolution  will  be 
dispensed  with,  as  to  try  to  elucidate 
them,  would  bo  nothing  but  taxing  the  in- 
genuity of  the  American  reader  with  a  per- 
fect logogriph.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  thpt  it  was  the  conviction  of  the 
writer,  that  the  insurgents  were  the 
wronged  party,  and  should  have  been 
supported.  As  to  the  right  involved  in 
the  quarrel,  we  leave  to  impartial  history, 
if  it  ever  cares  for  it,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 

During  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  June, 
I  was  apprised  th^t  a  large  meeting,  with 
torches,  was  convened  on  the  Place  du 
Pantheon.  That  kind  of  conference  in  the 
open  air  and  at  night,  presented  some- 


thing strange,  and  denoted  urgency — ^we 
made  haste  to  join.  Many  orators  were 
speaking  at  a  time,  without  creating  con- 
fusion, however,  as  there  was  a  public  for 
each  of  them.  Even  the  voice  of  Stentor 
would  have  failed  in  making  itself  heard 
by  that  much  attentive  crowd,  whose  fur- 
thermost ranks,  dark  and  immovable, 
were  fading  away  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
place. 

At  certain  moments,  some  deep  mur- 
muring and  oscillating  motions  in  those 
groups,  where  one  could  not  even  distin- 
guish the  faces  of  men,  proved  that  they 
were  all  moved  by  a  common  thought  and 
in  the  reach  of  the  voice  of  some  speaker. 
That  thought  must  have  been  unusually 
grave,  as  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
those  cries,  bravoes  and  applauses  ordi- 
narily heard  in  popular  meetings.  They 
resolved  on  meeting  again  on  the  morrow 
at  day-break.  Similar  assemblies  had 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  and 
it  may  be  seen,  that  although  the  insur- 
rection was  not  under  a  chief  leader,  nor 
even  a  staff,  there  was  a  preliminary  un- 
derstanding which  accounted  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rising ;  but  concert  of  action 
proper  there  was  not. 

The  news  of  that  decree  of  the  Forum, 
spread  itself  among  the  clubs.  The  po- 
litical club  of  the  Deux-Mars,  whose  re- 
publican character  was  of  the  darkest 
dye,  and  which  had  something  of  a  mili- 
tary organization,  resolved  to  join  in, 
though  in  my  address,  as  the  presiding 
officer,  I  had  left  it  to  them  to  decide,  nei- 
ther urging  nor  deprecating  a  fight,  but 
tracing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  many  evils 
of  a  civil  war  in  itself,  independently  of 
its  causes  and  its  issue,  in  order  that 
everybody  should  be  well  aware  of  what 
be  was  about  to  undertake.  A  mournful 
silence  ensued,  but  the  resolution  was 
passed  the  same  night. 
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The  23d,  verj  early  in  the  morning, 
many  people  were  gathered  together  on 
the  Place  du  Pantheon.  They  had  no 
arms,  and  were  not  so  numerous  as  one 
might  have  anticipated.  Some  only  ap- 
peared and  retired  after  a  while,  very 
likely  visiting  in  that  way  the  revolution- 
ary centres. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  11th  legion  of 
the  National  guards,  tried  to  form  its  bat- 
talions to  oppose  the  movement.  At  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  the  roll-call  was 
ordered  in  the  companies ;  at  8  o'clock, 
it  was  the  general  roll-call ;  but  nobody 
yet  was  very  anxious  to  commit  himself, 
and  the  place  cTarmes  remained  unoccu- 
pied. They  probably  waited  to  know 
what  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  the 
gardes  mobiles  would  do.  Even  at  one 
o^olock,  P.  M.,  when  they  beat  the  gene- 
ral, no  more  than  1,000  men  could  be 
mustered. 

A  few  hours  of  expectation  having 
brought  no  new  accident,  I  resolved  to 
cross  over  the  Seine  and  I  had  reached 
the  Pont-Neuf,  when  I  learned  that  the 
fight  had  actually  begun  with  the  2nd 
Legion  at  the  Port  Saint-Denis,  on  the 
Boulevards.  I  immediately  retraced  my 
steps  lest  I  should  be  out  off.  The  blast 
of  war  overran  Paris  in  an  instant.  The 
shops  were  now  shutting  up  in  great 
haste,  and  it  was  everywhere  a  regular 
clash  of  shutters ;  the  streets  exhibited 
an  unwonted  animation,  with  people 
walking  rapidly  about,  some  running  to 
arms,  some  hurrying  to  and  fro  for  curi- 
osity's sake,  others  repairing  to  their 
dwellings,  there  to  put  themselves  in  a 
place  of  safety. 

It  was  now  my  duty  to  join  those  in 
arms,  and  I  did  so,  having  previously  ta- 
ken to  my  lodgings  a  few  men  to  carry 
some  stands  of  arms,  opima  spolia  of  the 
revolution  of  February,  which  I  had  se- 
cured at  all  events  and  also  some  ammu- 
nition. I  divided  it  all,  and  we  formed  a 
patrol. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon 
was  fully  in  insurrection;  the  streets 
were  stripped  of  tlveir  pavements,  and 
paving-stones  heaped  up  with  incredible 
rapidity.  The  12th  legion  had  declared 
for  the  movement,  against  the  11th,  which 


was  opposed  to  it  Some  gardes-mobiles 
and  gardes-republicains,  were  also  among 
the  insurgents,  whose  forces  presented  a 
sprinkling  of  everything.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  utmost  incertitude  prevailed  in 
the  beginning  with  many  people  as  to 
the  choice  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
other  side.  Even  the  government  doubt- 
ed whether  it  could  rely  upon  those  forces 
which  soon  proved  most  furious  against 
the  barricades, — we  mean  the  gardes  mo- 
biles, — themselves  sprung  up  from  the 
barricades  of  February.  The  change 
was  as  sudden  as  it  was  complete.  Nor 
was  this  hesitation  confined  to  the  mo- 
biles :  in  despair,  manj  soldiers  of  the 
line  beat  their  guns  to  pieces  against  iht 
heaps  of  stones. 

Another  fact  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
characteristic,  took  place  between  the 
Place  Maubert  and  the  Rue  Saint-Victor, 
near  another  tranverse  street,  called,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Rue  des  Bernardins.  The  assail- 
ants found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
barricade  and  in  a  great  perplexity ;  the 
defenders  of  it  were  silent  at  their  poet 
Negotiations  were  opened,  but  could  not 
lead  to  an  understanding. 

Then  begins  firing  without  the  usual 
fury.  An  officer  steps  out  from  the  ranks, 
his  kepi  at  the  end  of  his  sword  lifted 
upwards  and  his  head  shrouded  in  his 
cloak ;  he  walks  so  blind-folded  straight 
ahead,  and  climbs  up  the  barricade  with- 
out being  shot  at  from  either  side.  He 
passed  in  that  manner  to  the  insurgents, 
not  to  fight  but  to  protest,  as  be  stood 
during  the  fight,  bareheaded  with  folded 
arms,  having  first  disarmed  himself  and 
torn  off  his  epaulettes. 

A  very  sharp  fusillade  broke  out  all  at 
once  in  the  lower  part  of  the  street  close 
to  the  river.  It  was  the  attack  on  the 
barricade  of  the  Petit-Pont,  and  here  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  fatal  misun- 
derstanding that  aroused  friends  for  a 
reciprocal  destruction.  It  was  the  brave 
Colonel  Guinard  who  commanded  the  at- 
tack, at  the  head  of  the  artillery-men  of 
the  National  guard,  but  even  a  part  of 
those  artillery-men  were  behind  the  bar- 
ricade, so  that  they  could  call  one  another 
by  their  own  names.  Here  again  one  of 
those  instances  of  hesitation  that  are  sure 
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to  befall  us  when  there  is  a  misgiy- 
ing  that  something  is  amiss.  Some  de- 
scended from  the  barricade  and  began  to 
parley  with  the  body  of  artillerymen, 
-who  were  also  anxious  to  clear  up  their 
doubts.  All  useless  I  The  colonel,  who 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  insur- 
gents were  Bonapartists,  ordered  his  men 
lo  storm  the  barricade  at  the  cry  of  Vive 
la  Republique,  and  the  barricade,  in  a 
first  discharge  of  musketry,  mowed  down 
thirty  of  them.  The  fight  was  kept  up 
with  the  most  destructive  effect,  however. 
This  Colonel  Guinard  is  the  same  by 
whose  side  I  was  proud  to  stand  just 
twelvemonths  after,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1849,  at  the  Arts-et-Metiers,  this  time 
undoubtedly  for  the  defence  of  the  writ- 
ten Constitution,  but  with  the  sole  result 
of  being  condemned,  together  with  70 
others,  to  perpetual  confinement  by  the 
high  court  of  Yersaillee ;  and  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  with  respect  to 
the  old  Colonel  to  quote  the  celebrated 
Terse  of  the  Pbarsalia : 

"  Victriz  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Ca- 
toni." 

A  sudden  storm,  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent claps  of  thunder  and  a  deluge  of 
rain,  burst  on  Paris  at  this  moment,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  mingling  at 
first  with  the  noise  of  our  little  thunders 
and  finally  silencing  them.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular prejudice  that  a  revolution  on  earth 
calls  for  a  tempest  in  the  sky,  and  this 
storm  came  to  its  support.  The  sky 
cleared  up  as  suddenly  as  it  bad  been 
OTercast 

That  heavy  rain  proyed  in  some  respect 
detrimental  to  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  offlsred  a  plea  for  retreat 
to  many  who  would  not  perhaps  have 
thought  of  it  but  for  the  opportunity ;  it 
rendered  also  the  defence  more  difficult, 
most  of  the  insurgents  being  armed  with 
guns  of  the  ancient  description,  taken 
from  the  arsenal  of  Vincennes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  flood  was  such  that  some 
portions  had  to  be  abandoned  momenta- 
rily because  of  the  accumulating  waters. 

The  enemy  made  a  movement  forward 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  street,  through 
three  different  streets :  the  Rue  des  Ores, 


the  Rue  des  Cordiers  and  the  Rue  Nen- 
ye  desLPoirees:  all  these  barricades  were 
merely  out-posts,  well-fitt^  to  prevent  a 
surprise  or  to  delay  the  progress  of  an 
attack  in  those  intricate  quarters,  but 
not  for  a  main  stand.  They  were  made 
use  of  to  exhaust  the  ammunition  of  the 
mobiles  who  were  shooting  all  round  as 
they  approached.  Having  thus  receded 
from  one  street  to  another  we  fell  back 
upon  a  barricade  erected  on  a  narrow 
place  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  against 
an  old  building,  a  dependency  of  the 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand ;  the  barri- 
cade was  pretty  strong,  and  I  had  secured 
its  communication  with  the  main  barri- 
cade and  strong  hold  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building.  This  I  had  done  by  fixing 
the  barricade  across  the  street,  just  aboye 
the  front  gate,  and  keeping  by  me  the 
keys  of  the  back  gate,  and  other  interme- 
diate passages. 

The  Mobiles  debouched  from  the  square 
at  right  angles  with  the  street,  and  faced 
us  by  a  left-wheel  movement.  They  were 
saluted  with  a  discharge,  and  the  cry : 
Yive  la  Republique  I  And  our  astonish- 
ment was  not  small  to  see  them  stop,  ut- 
ter the  same  cry,  and  turn  upward  the 
butt  end  of  their  rifles. 

"Let  us  come  to  a  parley,"  cried  my 
companions  to  me.  I  mention  it  in  de- 
tail, as  it  is  averred  that  this  curious  pro- 
cess of  fighting  has  been  resorted  to  many 
timet,  and,  at  first,  not  without  success. 

I  came  down  and  ran  to  the  company 
of  Mobiles.  On  the  other  hand  a  Mobile 
came  out  from  the  ranks,  we  met  and  fell 
into  each  other's  arms.  A  remarkable 
thing  I  That  roan  had  tears  in  his  eyes, 
true  teJEtrs,  and  he  was  sober.  Nor  was 
he  to  be  taken  for  a  sniveller.  He  was  a 
sort  of  dumpy  fellow,  with  a  firm  look, 
his  features  well  marked,  rather  pitted 
with  small-pox,  and  the  hair  and  beard 
red.  He  repeated :  "  we  are  brothers  I'' 
It  will  be  recollected  that  such  was  the 
by-word  of  the  day. 

I  have  retained  the  conyiotion,  that 
until  the  Mobiles  were  completely  drunk 
with  wine  and  fighting,  it  was  for  them  a 
heart-burning  to  march  against  the  bar- 
ricades. 

I  accosted  the  Captain,  who  had  en- 
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trenched  bimeelf  behind  the  company, 
and  was  snoglj  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak 
of  oil-oloth.  His  coantenance,  cold  and 
distrustful,  was  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
ilan  of  the  private. 

"  We  are  then  together  I  You  will  not 
fight  against  the  people.'' 

He  began  an  idle  talk  : 

"  Yes,  we  all  defend  the  Republic,  but 
why  those  barricades  ?  Just  pull  them 
down ;  we  will  come  to  an  understand- 
ing afterwards;  but  as  long  as  there  will 
be  barricades " 

I  felt  foolish  myself,  and  so  I  think 
would  have  anybody  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  and,  worst  of  all,  others  from 
the  barricade  witnessing  my  welcome  in 
the  company,  had  left  me  to  mingle  in  the 
ranks.  This  circumstance  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Captain,  who  evidently 
feared  that  his  men  should  escape  his 
control.  He  ordered  them  to  arrest  the 
insurgents.  I  stole  away  from  the  rear, 
and  ran  headlong  on  the  foot-path  to- 
wards the  barricade ;  but  in  my  round- 
about way  I  had  a  glance  on  the  square 
off  the  corner,  and  there  I  discovered  the 
remainder  of  the  battalion  in  good  or- 
der, which  explained  the  countenance  of 
the  Captain,  and  accounted  for  the 
snare. 

We  were  now  only  five  in  number,  and 
we  sustained  many  rounds,  a  thing  that 
surprised  our  opponents,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  our  means  of  escape,  which  could 
be  used  at  a  moment's  warning.  They 
had  begun  invading  the  barricade,  be- 
hind which  we  were  still  fighting ;  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  top,  nobody 
was  to  be  found!  We  had  all  disap- 
peared through  the  gate  on  our  left — put 
ajar  for  the  purpose,  and  then  immedi- 
ately &stened  behind  us.  This  was  our 
best  piece  of  fun  during  the  day,  to  make 
amends  for  other  sorrowful  things. 

The  back  gate  opened  on  the  Rue 
Charti^re,  a  narrow  and  very  steep  street 
verging  to  a  kind  of  Seven  Dials,  all  oc- 
cupied by  a  circular  barricade,  facing  in 
every  direction,  commanding  every  one 
of  the  streets,  and  certainly  impregna- 
ble but  for  the  help  of  cannon. 

We  were  there  attacked  by  a  wider 
street,  perpendicular  to  Charti6re.    The 


fight  lasted  till  dark,  when  the  Mobiles 
retreated.  We  were  left  to  ourselves, 
and  there  reigned  in  the  neighbourhood 
silence  and  loneliness.  We  numbered 
there  a  great  force,  which  prepared  to 
encamp  for  the  night,  or  to  rest  in  the 
adjoining  houses. 

At  ten  I  undertook  a  reconnolssance, 
and  to  disguise  myself  I  put  on  a  work- 
man's blouse,  and  exchanged  my  kepi 
for  a  fancy  cap.  I  turned  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Institution  of  Sainte  Barbe, 
and  struck  on  the  Pantheon. 

All  was  likiB  a  desert.  A  formidable 
Wrricade  which  wanted  nothing  but  de- 
fenders, leaned  smartly  upon  the  north 
flank  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  public 
library  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  All  round 
numberless  little  barricades  were  destroy- 
ed and  their  fragments  scattered  about 
In  some  streets  the  people  stood  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  t^Uking  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  It  was  said  that  the 
insurgents  had  kept  their  ground,  and 
were  fortifying  themselves  everywhere. 
All  the  Faubourgs  had  begun  to  stir; 
then  followed  surmises.  I  also  met  with 
several  litters,  carried  by  soldiers  of  the 
line,  taking  the  wounded  to  the  Military 
Hospital  of  the  Val-de-Grace. 

On  my  turning  back  to  reach  again  the 
Rue  Gharti^re  by  the  Place  Cambrai,  I 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Rue  des  Gr6s 
when  a  man  on  duty,  close  to  a  baker's 
shop  turned  into  a  military  post,  hailed 
me: 

"Who  goes  there?" 

"  I  am  going  only  a  short  distance  to 
Saint  Benoit  cloister." 

He  made  no  objection,  and  seemed 
about  to  go  off,  when  he  suddenly  looked 
back,  as  one  who  alters  his  mind,  and 
aAer  a  visible  but  extremely  short  hen- 
tation — 

'*  I  arrest  you  I"  he  exclaimed,  near- 
ing  me. 

"  You  say  you  arrest  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  will  take  you  to  the  post." 

"  But  still ....  you  must  have  a  rea- 
son." 

•*OhI  /  know  you — it  is  sufficient. 
Let  us  go  to  the  post." 

The  Garde-Republican— for  he  was  one 
of  them — since  he  had  arrested  me,  had 
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taken  bold  of  mj  arm  above  tbe  elbow 
-witb  a  grip  highly  creditable  to  his  wrist. 

"Leave  off,"  said  I  rather  bluntly, 
**  I  can  as  well  go  with  you  without  it." 

He  hesitated  a^ain,  but  resolved  on 
giving  up  his  gmsp. 

In  that  more  friendly  gait  we  arrived 
at  the  barracks,  where  they  immediately 
began  to  search  me.  They  were  foiled 
in  their  expectation.  I  had  nothing  com- 
promising me  at  all,  neither  writing,  nor 
arms,  nor  ammunition — even  my  hands, 
clean  washed,  were  without  trace  of  gun- 
powder. True,  my  clothes  under  the. 
blouse  that  I  had  put  on,  were  still  wet 
with  rain,  but  what  did  that  matter? 
They  in  their  turn  looked  aghast.  But 
my  man  was  very  proud  of  his  capture, 
and  laid  some  stress  upon  it.  As  for  me, 
I  considered  that  the  oir^mstances  in 
which  I  had  been  arrested  were  far  from 
being  unfavourable  to  me,  and  I  insisted 
on  having  a  verbal-process  drawn  up  and 
signed,  to  make  use  of  it  at  all  events, 
and  prevent  farther  difficulty.  They  re- 
fused to  listen  to  my  demands  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  better  so.  A  door  in  the 
small  room  in  which  I  was  examined 
was  opened  for  me  to  enter  into  another 
small  room,  and  then  it  was  locked 
again. 

I  found  myself  in  the  dark.  I  was 
coffered,  (coffrS,)  that  is  the  true  word 
for  it.  I  think  there  are  some  pieces  of 
furniture  in  use  even  larger  than  this  jail. 
Small  as  it  was  it  contained  a  guard- 
room bed,  with  the  luxury  of  three  scan- 
ty, thin,  and  dirty  straw  mattrasses. 
These  furnished  the  ordinary  though  un- 
oomfuriable  sleeping  accommodations  of 
three  men.  There  were  already  four  in 
the  room ;  I  came  in  as  the  fifth  one, 
— and  before  long  seven  individuals  had 
to  put  up  with  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

*  GRES   STREET   BARRACK. 

I  went  on  groping,  but  could  not  find 
a  place  to  stretch  my  limbs,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  rest 
daring  that  night,  when  I  exultingly  laid 


-my  hand  on  an  empty  place  en  the 
boards  between  the  mattrasses  and  the 
wall.  I  felt  uo  relish  for  the  mattrasses 
— the  boards  could  not  be  anything  but 
cleaner.  I  wedged  myself  in  sideways, 
facing  a  very  demure  and  good-tempered 
bed-fellow — the  wall  itself. 

All  the  prisoners  were  not  in  bad 
spirits ;  for  the  most  part  they  were  stri- 
dent and  profuse  of  speech.  The  sight 
of  all  this  was  so  little  serious,  that  one 
would  have  said  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  seen  on  any  other 
night  in  the  lock-up. 

After  half  an  hour  there  was  a  great 
row  in  the  next  room.  Some  men,  with 
much  pulling  and  vociferation,  dragged 
along  a  prisoner.  He  had  his  gun— or 
more  exactly,  he  hacfhad  it,  since  he  had 
just  been  disarmed.  A  little  wine  seem- 
ed not  a  stranger  to  his  excitement.  He 
asked  for  his  weapon  again  and  again 
obstinately.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was 
searched,  as  I  had  been  ;  marks  of  gun- 
powder were  looked  for  on  his  hands  and 
legs ;  and  they  undressed  him  to  see  if 
frequent  firing  had  not  bruised  his 
shoulder  in  front. 

The  prisoner,  roughly  used  and  hauled 
about,  had  his  coat  torn  to  pieces ;  his 
indignation  was  aroused,  but  bis  gun, 
which  he  called  his  fusin,  (slang  for 
fuaxU)  was  the  great  object  of  his  solici- 
tude. When  they  nsked  him  his  name 
and  dwelling,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, but  said  with  something  of  pride  : 

"  I  am  a  Parisian  I  I  am  a  French- 
man I" 

A  little  while  afterwards  there  was  a 
grating  of  the  key  in  the  heavy  lock,  and 
the  new  guest  was  ushered  in. 

He  was  a  mechanic,  of  fine  features, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  His  language  and  gestures  were 
those  of  a  man  of  heart,  whoso  bravery 
has  been  tried.  He  betrayed  a  pugna- 
cious aud  yet  a  loyal  disposition.  He 
called  for  his  fuain  without  coasing, 
and  for  an  opportunity  of  using  it 
against  no  matter  whom.  His  humour 
was  gay,  his  conversation  easy  and  win- 
ning ;  his  wit  quick,  his  heart  stout ;  a 
genuine  Parisian,  as  he  had  proclaimed 
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himself.  K6?erthelew  it  is  pai&fal  to 
think  that  this  man,  of  a  heroic  tempera- 
ment, incapable,  I  am  sure,  of  any  mean- 
ness in  defeat,  or  anj  infam j,  atrocity 
in  Tictory,  was  set  down,  as  all  the  insar- 
gents  indeed  were,  for  a  plunderer,  a 
brigand  or  an  assassin. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  these  re- 
flections and  my  companions  laughing 
and  screaming  in  the  midst  of  some 
jokos  of  the  faubourgs,  the  night  was 
passing  away.  A  seventh  companion 
was  now  admitted  into  the  room — a 
good  looking  street  boy,  some  nine  or 
ten  years  old.  To  rescue  him  from  cer- 
tain  death,  the  door  of  our  prison  was 
opened  to  him ;  so  it  happened  that  the 
same  den,  at  the  same  time,  was  for  one 
of  its  tenants  a  place  of  refuge,  a  safe 
asylum ;  but  for  the  others  only  a  first 
station  on  a  journey  perilous,  and  to  too 
many  fatal.  Their  short-liTed  hilarity 
subsiding  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and 
otherwise  subdued  by  involuntary  slum- 
ber, left  them  at  last  in  a  cooler  compo- 
sure. They  had,  however,  so  litlle  sus- 
picion of  the  true  state  of  things,  that 
they  imagined  they  were  to  be  turned 
out  at  daylight,  after  twelve  hours  of 
dwrtsa  like  nocturnal  disturbers.  The  man 
with  the /ii«tn  judged  more  justly,  though 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  whole  truth. 

^^PutUeuV'  said  he,  "we  are  not  out 
quite  yet.  Political  prisoners,  devil  1  I 
am  sure  they  are  going  to  take  us  to  the 
Luxembourg.     Ah !  that  I  had  my  yU- 

Such  was  his  ordinary  conclusion.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  precise  notions  con- 
cerning the  fate  that  was  intended  for  us, 
he  resolved  upon  addressing  himself  to 
the  sergeant-turnkey.  He  went  to  the 
lock,  and  there  knocking  two  or  three 
times: 

'*  Sergeant!  sergeant  I" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  Are  yon  not  to  let  us  out  soon  ?" 

And  as  the  sergeant  gave  no  answer : 

"Eh  I  don't  you  hear?" 

"  It  is  not  my  business.  Keep  quiet ; 
you  have  nothing  to  gain  by  your  noise." 

That  was  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  sergeant.     Fatigue,  and  very 


likely  also  the  fact  of  everybody  reflect- 
ing a  littie  upon  himself,  caused  mlenoe 
at  last  The  barrack  and  the  atreei 
were  both  still.  There  was  no  si^  of 
life  except  the  slow  step  of  the  sentinels, 
and  at  intervals  the  clatter  of  muakets 
on  the  ground,  the  voice  of  the  officers, 
and  more  frequentiy  those  cries,  einieter 
and  monotonous  as  a  funeral  melopoeia, 
those  words  flying  through  the  darkness, 
and  echoing  from  one  comer  to  another 
in  the  streets,  on  the  squares,  along  the 
quays, 

"  SeniindUa !  prtnez  garde  d  wmt  t" 
(Sentries  I  be  on  the  lookout  I) 

All  at  once  the  forlorn  sentries  fell 
back  at  full  speed  on  the  barrack,  and  a 
significant,  sharp,  short  cry,  "To  arms !" 
starded  us  from  our  weariness.  We  lent 
an  attentive  ear. 

The  gardes-republicains  rushed  to  arms, 
ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle 
before  the  barrack,  and  with  a  step 
rather  slackened  but  resolute,  marched 
to  the  Pantheon. 

The  fight  was  recommencing.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  day ;  a  pale  glimmer 
streamed  in  to  our  paltry  lodging  through 
its  only  window.  A  fire  by  platoons 
thundered  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue 
Soufflot ;  the  artillery  sent  repeated  vol- 
leys. At  the  bottom  of  the  Sue  St. 
Jacques,  the  same  deep  voice  began  to 
roar.  The  Rue  dee  Mathurins  had  also 
its  formidable  echoes.  Firing  was  going 
on  in  all  the  streets  around. 

During  this  sombre  harmony,  a  remote 
constant  noise  from  the  Place  Manbert, 
the  Rue  Mouffietard,  and  the  gates  of  the 
suburbs,  was  like  a  muffled  aocompani- 
ment  to  this  unparalleled  orcheatra,  a 
sublime  horror. 

The  volley  which  had  poured  on  the 
Pantheon  a  hail  of  balls  was  left  with* 
out  an  answer.  Another  volley,  and  re- 
newed silence :  a  third,  with  a  frightlul 
concert;  the  muskets  of  the  battalions 
and  the  guns  of  the  artillerymen  belched 
on  the  barricades  an  avalanche  of  lead 
and  iron. 

After  this  long  and  terrible  provooa* 
tion,  a  single  discharge,  which  gave  fall 
evidence  of  the  temper  of  the  oombat- 
ants,  replied  unexpectedly.    Three  times 
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interrogated,  the  barricade  had  at  last 
delivered  its  answer,  and  the  deadly  mes- 
sage, flying  with  leaden  wings,  mast 
haye  shakened  and  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants,  as  a  gust  in  autumn 
swings  the  tops  of  trees  in  a  wood,  and 
strews  the  ground  with  fallen  leaves. 

We  were,  so  to  speak,  on  the  theatre 
of  the  battle.  We  oould,  by  hearing, 
follow  all  its  sudden  turns.  I,  for  one, 
possessed  as  I  was  of  a  full  acquaintance 
of  the  localities,  might  have  almost 
said  such  a  report  came  from  such  a 
place. 

The  attack  then  was  a  furious  one.' 
It  was  easy  to  understand  that  there  was 
on  that  side  plenty  of  cartridges  and  am- 
munitions of  all  kinds.  The  defence 
was  one  of  the  most  energetic  but  de. 
liberate,  crafty,  sparing  of  lead  and  pow- 
der. They  seemed  to  apprehend,  indeed 
they  apprehended,  that  the  ammunitions 
would  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the 
day. 

As  for  us,  our  thoughts  were  no  longer 
in  the  barrack  prison;  they  had  taken 
their  flight,  hovering  over  the  battle- 
field, choosing  any  particular  spot  where 
the  struggle  raged  most  desperately. 
Our  hope  was  increasing.  We  expected 
at  every  moment  to  see  the  barrack  in- 
vaded by  the  insurgents,  and  under  this 
powerful  interference  liberty  throw  our 
doors  open. 

The  fight  once  entered  into  as  we  had 
begun  it  the  day  before,  the  more  obsti- 
nately victory  was  disputed,  the  more 
our  situation  was  made  a  dangerous  one. 
We  had  no  power  to  turn  the  scale  in 
which  our  lives  were  poised,  and  still  our 
fate  depended  on  a  motion  of  the  bal- 
ance. There  was  between  us  immured, 
disarmed,  kept  from  the  fight,  and  those 
behind  the  barricades  of  the  streets,  the 
most  perfect  community  of  fortune ;  we 
were  counted  among  the  combatants; 
conquerors  with  them,  or  with  them  con- 
quered ;  their  life  and  death  was  ours. 

The  man  with  the/tmn,  is  it  necessary 
to  state,  was  in  utter  despair,  that  such  a 
hot  affair  should  be  disputed  and  decided 
without  him.  He  was  a  prey  to  impa- 
tience and  grief.  If  I  judged  well  of 
what  was  going  on  within  him,  he  had 


no  less  merit  in  remaining  passive  on  his 
board,  than  Montezuma  on  his  bed  of 
burning  coals. 

The  insurgents  entrenched  under  the 
porticoes  and  within  the  wings  of  the 
Pantheon,  defended  themselves  and  ma- 
noeuvred in  a  masterly  manner.  Two 
barricades  as  strong  as  bastions  flanked 
the  monument.  One  of  them  commanded 
the  Rue  d'Ulm,  (for  the  attack  was  simul- 
taneous,) and  caused  real  havoc  among 
the  besiegers.  The  artillery  of  the  troops 
fired  from  the  Rue  Soufflot  in  a  right 
line  upon  the  pediment,  and  somewhat 
obliquely  on  both  wings.  Cannon  balls 
crossed  the  nave  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  transept,  one  of  them  carrying  off 
the  head  of  the  statue  of  Immortality 
which  stands  on  the  stair-case  of  the 
choir. 

The  excavation  of  the  Rue  Soufflot, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  course  of  con- 
struction, proved  most  prejudicial  to  the 
insurgents  and  favored  military  strategy, 
as  it  admitted  of  the  erection  of  batteries 
at  a  distance  not  within  musket  shot. 
This  disposition  of  things,  however, 
might  have  been  turned  against  the 
troops  themselves,  in  a  manner  far  more 
formidable  to  them  than  it  was  to  the 
insurgents,  by  means  of  one  of  those 
simple  combinations  which  unfortunate- 
ly often  suggest  themselves  but  too  late. 

Let  us  suppose  they  had  thrown  up  a 
colossal  barricade  by  pulling  down  bold- 
ly the  two  new  houses  not  yet  inhabited, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Soufflot  and  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and 
then,  to  prevent  being  surprised  from 
behind,  duplicated  this  barricade  with 
another  one  half-way  up  the  street,  which 
is  very  short,  and  abounded  with  build- 
ing  materials. 

In  that  manner  a  great  part  of  the 
Place  du  Pantheon  the  Rue  SL  Jacques, 
right  and  lefl,  the  Rue  d'  Enfer  and  the 
Rue  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  even  the  Place 
Saint  Michel  would  have  been  commanded 
by  the  insurgents,  to  whom  the  Pantheon 
remained  the  principal  fort  That  fort,  a 
corps  cT  armie  could  not  have  attacked  in 
front  without  placing  itself  between  two 
fires,  and  under  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  not  being  able  to  use  artillery. 
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The  oouDter-barricade  alone  could  have 
been  attacked  directly  from  the  Rue  d' 
Enfer,  but  then  on  a  small  field  and  at 
short  range  bj  a  battalion  or  two,  un- 
able again  to  make  use  of  artillery  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  having  their  artillery- 
men singled  out  and  the  pieces  silenced, 
as  happened  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille 
the  day  afler.  In  abort,  it  appears  that 
the  Pantheon  was  better  defended  on  the 
sides  where  the  fortifications  were  merely 
natural  .than  in  front  where  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  ground  allowed  manoeuvring  to 
thousands  of  soldiers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  firing  by  platoons 
of  the  insurgents  rivalled  in  precision 
that  of  the  troops,  and  caused  the  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  to  stare  in  wide, 
mouthed  astonishment.  We  might  have 
confounded  their  very  close  fire  with  that 
of  Line  or  the  Mobiles  had  not  the  Pan- 
theon, by  absorbing  first  within  its  spa- 
cious flanks  and  then  re-echoing  the  de- 
tonations of  the  barricades  accompanied 
them,  like  a  vibrating  gigantic  bell,  with 
its  sonorous,  hollow  voice.  This  was  a 
signal  we  could  not  possibly  mistake. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  in- 
surrectionary party  when  their  move- 
ments had  become  serious,  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  force  required  to 
suppress  them.  The  statement  of  Gene- 
ral Lamorici^re  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly was,  that  two  millions  of  cartridges 
were  made  use  of.  There  were  at  that 
time  in  Paris,  besides  180,000  National 
Guards  of  whom  not  more  than  one-third 
were  favorable  to  the  rising, 

16,000  Gardes  Mobiles ; 
2,500  Gardes  Republicains ; 
2,000  Gardiens  do  Paris ; 
23,000  troops,  regulars. 

To  consider  only  the  taking  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  fight  was  sustained  by 
divers  battalions  of  the  11th  and  I2th 
Legions,  and  a  strong  body  of  Gardes- 
Mobiles  commanded  by  General  Daraes- 
me,  who  was  mortally  wounded  and  re- 
placed by  General  Brea.  The  regular 
troops  numbered 

450  men  of  the  75th  of  the  line ; 


75  men  of  the  7tb  light  infantry ; 

800  men  of  the  14th  light  infantry ; 

600  men  of  the  marines : 

120  men  of  the  6th  cuirassiers  cavalry ; 

44  of  the  corps  of  engineers ; 

4  pieces  of  artillery. 

As  the  insurrection  lasted  five  days, 
and  many  points  were  more  difficult  to 
carry  than  the  Pantheon,  the  slaughter 
was  immense:  eleven  thousand  men  were 
killed  on  either  side,  and  the  number  of 
wounded  is  not  known. 

This  being  said  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
we  return  to  our  barrack  of  the  Rue  des 
Gr^s.  The  movement  was  gaining  ground, 
the  approaches  of  the  street  were  threat- 
ened. The  corps  stationed  on  the  Place 
Sorbonne  were  ordered  to  move  on ; 
The  Rue  de  Clung  was  occupied.  At  fifty 
yards  from  our  prison  musketry  was  in 
full  play,  and  a  little  lower  down,  the 
Place  Saint  Michel  was  the  theatre  of 
another  fight.  It  was  one  of  those  revo- 
lutionary waves  that  we  expected  to  see 
break  on  our  walls  and  take  us  away  in 
its  ebb. 

The  sergeant,  our  jailor  guardian,  who 
had  already  shown  himself  an  excellent 
fellow  in  his  way,  if  this  tribute  can  be 
rendered  to  one  who  was  to  us  merely  in- 
different and  without  animosity,  whilst 
others  were  either  insulting  or  aggres- 
sive, had  now  become  of  the  gentlest 
amenity,  for  which  more  praise  might 
be  given  to  him,  if  the  issue  of  the  fight 
still  undecided^  had  not  famished  an  ex- 
tenuating circumstance.  We  still  treated 
on  equal  terms  at  that  time,  and  he  was 
willing  to  show  for  us  the  regard  which 
he  would  expect  from  us  in  his  turn  if  a 
sudden  change  of  fortune  had  laid  him 
down  on  our  pallet  and  wrested  from 
him  the  keys  of  the  prison.  At  inter- 
vals the  fire  slackened,  and  according 
to  what  we  might  surmise  from  the  last 
discharge  as  to  which  party  was  getting 
the  best  of  it,  our  hopes  vanished,  or 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance. 

Then  suddenly  the  fire  which  had 
dragged  along,  dull,  feeble,  dying  away, 
would  revive,  become  rapid,  deafening 
and  tumultuous ;  all,  all  again  was  pat 
in  doubt.  % 
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As  things  remained  in  the  same  bita- 
ation,  and  the  barricade  had  not  in  the 
least  lowered  its  tone  of  defiance,  some 
wished  to  summon  instantly  the  guards, 
if  not  to  surrender,  at  leltst  to  give  us 
a  free  passage.  This  was  indeed  to  be 
rather  too  sanguine.  Such  a  rash  pro- 
ceeding would  not  only  deprive  us  of 
all  chances  for  escape,  but  uselessly  bum 
oar  fleet  behind  us.  I  was  never  in  favor 
of  increasing  danger  wantonly. 

I  made  my  advice  good. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  now  ?"  siud 
I  to  my  comrades.  "  If  there  was  but 
one  man  in  the  barrack,  yet  that  one 
would  be  master  of  us  all.  A  single 
bottle  of  straw  is  all  what  he  would 
need  to  smoke  us  to  death  like  foxes." 

The  argument  had  its  effect,  they  re- 
mained quiet.  But  as  impatience  ruled 
the  hour,  they  wished  at  least  to  proceed 
by  diplomacy.  The  man  with  the  fusin 
called  upon  the  sergeant  in  the  gentlest 
voice  possible.  As  the  sergeant  knew 
him  to  be  rather  talkative,  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Annoyed  into  a  reply  at  last, 
he  answered  in  a  tone  which  bespoke 
bot  little  humour  for  conversation — 

"What  do  you  want?  let  us  see." 
And  as  a  pretext  was  to  be  invented, 
"water!"  answered  the  man  with  the 
fusin. 

At  the  same  time  he  seized  the  large 
jug,  but  this  was  full.  lie  was  not  long 
embarrassed,  however,  for  he  emptied 
the  jug  on  the  floor  and  handed  it  to 
the  sergeant,  who  brought  it  back  filled 
to  the  brim.  Useless  efforts  were  made 
to  engage  him  in  conversation — the  door 
was  fastened  again.  We  bad  gained 
nothing  in  this  attempt  at  diplomacy  but 
a  gallon  of  water  in  the  jug  and  as 
much  on  the  floor.  We  were  compelled 
to  wait  yet  longer. 

It  was  now  broad  day.  Our  prison, 
which  consisted  of  four  naked  and  dirty 
walls,  covered  by  a  dark  ceiling  of  pro- 
jecting rafters,  looked  still  more  gloomy 
and  detestable.  The  window  opened  on 
the  Rue  des  Gr6s.  It  had  a  fixed  frame- 
work with  a  strong  iron  grating,  and  was 
fitted  on  the  exterior  with  a  sort  of 
wooden   screen  which   effectually   pre- 
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vented  us  from  seeing  anything  in  the 
street,  as  the  boards  of  the  window  sill 
came  closely  upon  it»  leaving  but  a  small 
aperture  through  which  we  could  see  a 
portion  of  the  sky  as  from  the  bottom  of 
a  well.  The  iron  bars  were  much  less 
provoking  than  that  other  frail  obstacle, 
on  account  of  which  we  were  left  to  the 
monotonous  distraction  of  gazing  out 
upon  the  blue  sky. 

One  of  our  number  after  awhile  had 
obtained  permission  to  leave  the  room, 
and  did  not  return.  Persuaded  that  he 
had  found  means  of  escape,  all  of  ns 
were  anxious  to  make  a  trial  of  this  last 
chance  of  safety,  but  it  was  idle,  for 
several  were  allowed  to  go  out  only  to 
come  back  immediately. 

My  turn  arrived.  A  few  steps  led  me 
to  a  rather  roomy  inner  court,  enclosed 
by  blank  walls,  not  very  high,  and  nearly 
adjoining,  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  Soufflot, 
some  old  buildings  half-demolished.  The 
first  glance  I  threw  around  inspired  me 
with  some  hope.  I  was  ready  to  make 
any  attempt  that  was  supported  by  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success — neither 
resolution,  nor  physical  strength,  nor  a 
certain  amount  of  address,  I  felt  assured, 
would  fail  me.  But  my  hope  was  short- 
lived. On  the  other  side  of  the  court,  a 
sentinel  was  pacing  up  and  down  with 
his  musket  upon  his  shoulder,  evidently 
for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning. 

The  sight  of  the  sentinel  put  an  end 
to  my  half-formed  project  of  scaling  the 
wall,  and  retracing  my  steps  I  began  to 
reflect  on  my  situation.  I  felt  very  much 
invigorated  at  the  same  time  by  the  keen 
bracing  atmosphere  which  I  took  into 
my  lungs  by  long  draughts.  A  faint 
smell  of  powder  had  impregnated  it,  and 
given  it  a  powerful  action  on  the  heart 
and  brain.  The  batteries  were  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  hundred  yards,  and 
the  morning  breeze,  driving  before  it 
the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  it  dissi- 
pated at  length,  filled  the  neighbourhood 
with  the  odour. 

Never  had  earth  and  sky  presented 
so  complete  a  contrast.  The  sky  serene 
and  tender,  gay,  buoyant  and  luminous, 
the  air  pure,  fresh  and  inspiring,  the 
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earth  dark,  repuliiiye,  merciless,  murder- 
ous. 

Let  a  man  have  been  as  little  medita- 
tive as  possible,  he  could  not  have  es- 
caped these  external  influences,  nor  re- 
frained from  making  the  comparison. 

I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  entering  the 
prison  agaiui^  and  so  I  aroused  myself 
with  describiig  a  curve  in  the  court  yard, 
v?hich  should  bring  me  back  to  a  conve- 
nient point  of  departure  for  a  leap  at 
the  wall,  measuring  my  steps,  mean- 
while, and  diminishing  their  noise.  I 
hoped  thus  to  escape  the  notice,  not  at 
all  times  vigilant,  of  the  sentinel. 

About  this  time,  a  tragic  scene  occur- 
red on  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  It  was 
related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness. 

Some  soldiers  of  the  line  had  arrested 
behind  the  Pantheon  a  man  whoso  pock- 
ets were  filled  with  cartridges— a  very 
ordinary  affair  in  time  of  war.  The 
prisoner,  brought  in  by  two  men,  had 
reached  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  where 
there  had  been  established  an  ambulance 
and  a  salle  d*  airet  in  which  prisoners 
were  temporarily  collected  together. 

Some  Mobiles  perceiving  him  between 
his  two  conductors,  came  up,  and  the 
prisoner  was  transferred  to  their  cus- 
tody. Then  two  of  the  most  humane 
among  those  Mobiles  took  each  one 
arm  of  the  prisoner. 

The  group  arrived  in  sight  of  a  com- 
pany of  Mobiles  whose  moral  sense, 
blunted  by  intoxication  from  wine  and 
fighting,  had  for  a  time  lost  all  power  to 
make  itself  heard. 

Woe  unto  man  when  the  brutish  part 
has  the  best  of  him !  those  birds  of  prey 
which,  in  natural  history,  are  classified 
among  the  ignohiles,  and  from  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  descry  a 
carcass  in  the  fields,  are  then  surpassed 
in  their  horrible  propensities  by  the  wide 
distance  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
separates  men  from  brutes. 

"Lethimgol  Let  him  go!''  cried  out 
at  the  moment  these  amateurs  of  mur- 
der. 

But  the  other  two  Mobiles  obeying 
quite  a  contrary  impulse,  drew  closer 
to  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  protect  him 
with  their  bodies. 


''Now  thenl  let  him  go!  we  shall 
shoot  any  howl"  repeated  the  same 
voices. 

These  miserable  men,  as  n  matter  of 
joke,  wished  to  shoot  a  la  course  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place,  a  prisoner  scared 
out  of  his  wits,  panting,  run  down  and 
threatened  from  all  sides  by  the  guns 
levelled  at  his  breast.  And  now,  after  a 
final  warning  they  brought  their  mus- 
kets to  bear  on  the  group.  Then  the  two 
Mobiles  disengaged  themselves  from  that 
unfortunate  man,  condemned  to  die.  At 
the  same  instant  a  report  is  heard,  and 
the  prisoner  shot  falls  on  the  ground; 
falls  and  instantly  gets  up  again  as  if 
the  contact  bad  given  him  new  strength. 
He  was  bleeding,  riddled  with  balls,  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  nevertheless  he  strove 
with  hurried  steps,  and  arms  extended 
forward,  to  reach  the  door  of  the  ambu- 
lance, where  he  expected  to  be  safe. 

One  Mobile  breaks  o£f  from  the  rest, 
and  springs  upon  him.  The  bound  of  a 
tiger  could  not  be  more  swift  or  more 
sure. 

Stretching  out  bis  hand,  as  a  claw 
eager  for  blood,  toward  the  prisoner, 
whose  foot  had  by  this  time  touched  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  he  seizes  from  be- 
hind a  fold  of  his  blouse,  and  drags  the 
man  backwards — keeping  bounding  on- 
ward with  a  sort  of  vampire  step. 

He  had  just  released  his  victim,  when 
they  fired  a  second  time.  Two  men  fell 
prostrate,  the  prisoner  and  the  Mobile. 

The  prisoner  fell  to  the  earth  an  inert 
mass.  lie  had  perhaps  censed  to  live 
before  he  had  quite  touched  the  ground ; 
but  the  Mobile  had  half  raised  himself, 
just  as  one  who  wakes  up  from  sleep. 
One  might  have  thought  him  unhurt,  as 
not  a  drop  of  blood  stained  his  uniform. 
However,  with  a  wild  look  and  half-open 
mouth,  he  muttered  an  unintelligible 
groan. 

They  ran  to  him  in  haste,  and  these 
words  were  then  distinctly  heard :  *'  Un- 
dress me  I  undress  me  I"  which  he  pro- 
nounced, or  rather  which  he  threw  out 
with  the  guttural,  inarticulate  accent, 
which  is  the  language  of  the  dying.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  left  side,  and  removed 
it,  alternately,  executing  a  cadenced  and 
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automatic  gesture,  keeping  time  with  the 
words,  "undress  me!"  which  fell  more 
and  more  faintly  from  his  lips. 

It  was  then  also  that  his  comrades 
could  mark  on  his  tunio»  just  above  the 
heart,  a  narrow  rent,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  passage  of  a  musket  ball.  The  blood, 
nevertheless,  was  not  spouting  out.  It 
diffused  itself  in  the  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax, or  on  the  breast,  between  the  shirt 
and  the  flesh. 

When  they  had  stripped  his  coat,  there 
was  but  a  corpse  left.  They  had  un- 
drest  the  dead. 

if  ever  Chance  had  pat  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  providential  power  of  sovereign 
intelligence,  which  recompenses  or  pun- 
ishes, it  was  undoubtedly  in  this  instance. 

It  may  have  been  a  stray  ball  thrown 
at  random,  or  deflected  from  its  course ; 
it  may  have  been  a  ball  purposely  and 
skilfully  directed,  as  some  other  Mo- 
bile might  have  done  it,  from  a  spon- 
taneous impulse,  feeling  indignant  and 
shocked  in  his  moral  sense;  but  at  all 
events,  the  executioner  had  been  made  to 
follow  hard  upon  his  victim,  and  plunged 
into  the  abyss  which  he  had  opened  for 
another ! 

I  continued  my  silent  walk  in  the  court 
of  the  barnick,  too  happy  for  the  respite, 
and  wishing  I  had  it  for  a  prison,  when 
the  sentinel  gave  me  to  understand  that 
I  had  left  an  empty  room  not  far  off.  I 
heeded  him,  and  slowly,  so  slowly  that  a 
snail  might  have  been  inspired  with 
some  sentiment  of  jealousy  at  my  delibe- 
ration, and  that  certainly  the  patience  of 
my  garde-r^publicain  was  put  to  the  se- 
verest test,  I  returned  to  our  common 
cell. 

In  the  mean  time  the  6ght  out  of  doors, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  had  reached  such  a  degree  of 
exasperation,  that  we  looked  fur  some 
immediate,  decisive  result. 

A  manoeuvre  of  artillery  was  then  ren- 
dered necessary,  either  as  a  movement  of 
retreat  or  of  reinforcement.  We  could 
not  exactly  make  out  whether,  having 
experienced  a  defeat,  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
change  in  strategical  dispositions.  The 
heavy  guns  rolled  under  our  windows, 


shaking  the  buildings  in  their  passage ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  rattle  on  the 
pavement  was  succeeded  by  the  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  air  after  a  volley. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  manoeuvre  met 
with  a  full  success,  and  a  certain  number 
of  insurgents  were  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  laying  down  their  arms  or  fight- 
ing untii  exterminated.  As  favourable 
conditions  were  proffered,  they  surren- 
dered. That  the  conditions  entered  into 
by  the  conquerors  were  not  adhered  to, 
is  now  a  well  known  fact,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  victory  so  dearly  bought 
should  have  been  disgraced  by  double- 
dealing. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  our  bar- 
rack, but  they  made  a  halt  with  the  escort 
before  the  entrance  gate.  It  was  not 
considered  safe  to  incarcerate  them  in 
the  building.  The  success  obtained  was 
a  partial  one,  and  they  could  not  spare 
men  enough  to  guard  the  increased  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  barrack.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  associated  us 
with  them. 

The  little  boy,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
quietly  followed  us.  His  youth  ought  to 
have  suggested  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner^ 
but  so  deeply  was  every  one's  mind  en- 
grossed with  the  events  of  the  day,  that  no- 
body seemed  to  take  notice  of  him.  I  then 
suggested  to  a  lieutenant  that  the  boy 
had  been  locked  up  during  the  night,  to 
keep  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  street ; 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  my  protege 
ordered  out  of  the  ranks. 

We  descended ihe  Rue  des  Or^s,  crossed 
the  place  Saint  Michel,  passed  along  the 
Rues  des  Francs-Bourgeois  and  Vaugi- 
rard,  and  when  arrived  behind  the  Odfeon, 
opposite  to  the  Monumental  iron  gate, 
the  National  Guards,  occupying  this 
position,  began  to  roar  out  at  our  ap- 
proach, and,  eagerly  opening  the  gates, 
they  cried: 

"Bring  them  all  here — we  will  shoot 
them  presently!  Ah!  the  brigands! 
Where  do  you  take  them?" 

The  captain  of  the  escort,  with  an 
energy  that  re-assured  us,  commanded 
his  gardes-r6publicains  to  dose  up  the 
ranks  and  to  shoulder  arms.  We  passed 
along  the  grating,  through  the  railings  of 
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which  the  excited  National  Gaards,  (ca- 
rious effect  of  the  mischance,  atrocious 
similitude!)  shook  their  fists  at  us,  stir- 
ring   themseWes  and   howling   like  so 


many  caged  beasts.  Haring  thus  got 
out  of  this  scrape,  thanks  to  our  captain, 
we  continued  our  way  to  the  barrack  of 
Toumon,  our  second  halting-place. 


(BlWms  (Sable. 


The  death  of  Leigh  Hunt  has  called  forth 
many  tributes  to  his  genius  and  character 
from  the  literary  journals  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  we  could  say 
nothing  of  him,  as  a  man  or  as  a  poet, 
which  has  not  already  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  jnst  appreciation  and  discrimina- 
ting eulogy.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and,  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  had  mingled  with  more 
of  the  eminent  authors  of  the  present  cen- 
tury than  any  other  man  with  whom  the 
present  generation  was  personally  ac- 
quainted. His  associations  with  Shelley, 
Keats,  Byron  and  Moore,  are  well-known, 
his  persecutions  and  failures  in  journalism 
constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  "Fourth  Estate,"  while 
there  are  few  readers  of  English  litera- 
ture who  are  not  familiar  with  his  bap- 
pier  efforts  in  prose  and  Terse.  Lockhart 
satirized  him  in  Blackwood  as  the  head 
of  the  **Cockpey  school  of  poetry,"  and 
Theodore  Hook  assailed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  poems  with  the  ridiculous 
improvisation  of 

Oh!  jimminy,  jimminy. 
What  a  niminy-piminy 
"Story  of  Rimini." 

But  in  spite  of  the  reviewer  and  the  wit, 
the  poem  has  survived  and  will  transn^it  the 
name  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  future  admirers. 
He  was  not  indeed  a  great  poet,  his  muse 
leads  you  along  pleasant  garden-walks 
hiurmurous  with  bees,  and  over  sunny 
lawns  carpeted  with  verdure,  rather  than 
up  the  heights  of  the  mountain  to  the 
region  of  the  storm.  His  verses  have  to 
us  the  smack  of  old  wine,  and  are  lo  be 
'enjoyed  in  comfortable  sitting  rooms  where 


all  is  repose.  His  essays  too,  are  the  most 
delightful  reading  for  a  country  house, 
they  are  generally  meditative  and  over- 
flow with  tender  humanity;  indeed,  human 
sympathy  is  the  special  charm  of  all  his 
writings,  and  the  sweet  Eastern  apologue 
in  which  he  makes  the  angel  write  down 
the  name  of  Abou  Ben  Ad  hem  first  among 
those  who  love  the  Lord,  because  he  loved 
his  fellow-men,  expresses  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  philosophy.  The  */iuft- 
cator*  and  the  *  Companion^^  the  ^Book  for 
a  Comer y  bis  Wit  and  Humour^  and  bis 
'  Imagination  and  Faney,^  exhibit  both  the 
justness  and  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  his 
power  of  critical  analysis,  while  they  im- 
press us  most  favourably  with  the  cheery, 
kindly,  loving  disposition  of  the  author. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  a  Blue  Coat  boy  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  his  name  will  be 
registered  with  the  names  of  Coleridge 
and  Lamb  among  the  proud  memories  of 
that  ancient  and  honoured  establishment. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Paul  H. 
Hayne  is  in  the  press  of  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  and  will  soon  appear.  It  will 
contain,  in  addition  to  those  beautiful 
Sonnets  which  he  printed,  rather  than 
published,  in  Charleston  a  year  or  two 
ago,  several  elaborate  poems  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, which  will  challenge  the  appro- 
val of  English  criticism.  South  Carolina 
has  reason  to  regard  with  pride  the  surely 
rising  fame  of  her  gifted  son,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  among  the  Messenger's  claims  to 
Southern  appreciation  and  support,  that  it 
was  the  first  literary  authority  to  encour- 
age this  poet  in  his  earliest  attempts  at 
song.  It  saw  the  strength  of  the  pinion 
in  the  flight  of  the  fledgeling. 
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Among  the  tricks  of  advertising  now  re^ 
sorted  to  in  our  large  cities,  one  of  the 
most  common  is  that  of  iterating  the  same 
sentence  over  half  a  dozen  columns  of 
half  a  dosTen  newspapers,  so  that  what- 
ever journal  the  reader  may  look  over  at 
the  breakfast  table,  he  will  find  the  name 
of  some  novelty  in  literature,  the  drama, 
or  the  useful  arts,  staring  him  in  the  face. 
A  good  story  is  told  of  a  wager  made  by  a 
wag  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  that  he 
could  commit  to  memory  in  two  minutes 
an  entire  column  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  of  his  winning  it  by  a  simple  count  of 
the  number  of  times  a  certain  line  had 
been  repeated  and  reciting  aloud,  "But 
Bohnib's  LbdoibI"  "But  Bonnkr's  Lbdo- 
bbI"  to  the  foot  of  the  column.  Even  the 
so-called  religious  newspapers  have  not 
scrupled  to  employ  this  device  of  repeti- 
tion in  their  ad^vertisements,  and  for  a 
week  before  its  appearance,  we  saw  a 
certain  poem  entitled,  "At  Richmond,'* 
by  William  Allen  Butler,  heralded, — yes, 
and  Tribuned  and  Timet^d  profusely,  as 
about  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  New 
York  Independent.  We  confess  to  having 
been  inspired  with  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
poem.    Mr.  Butler's  "Nothing  to  Wea|" 


and  "  Two  Millions  "  had  so  prepossessed 
us  in  his  favou>,  that  we  felt  sure  anything 
he  might  write  in  rhyme  would  be  worth 
reading.  Then,  too,  the  title  of  the  new 
effort  was  suggestive.  We  did  not,  of 
course,  know  what  Richmond  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  poet.  Our  thoughts  ran 
back  through  some  years  to  a  delicious 
twilight  spent  on  the  terrace  of  the  **  Star 
and  Grarter,"  looking  down  on  the  silver 
Thames  and  its  emerald  meadows,  and 
we  supposed  it  probable  that  the  Rich- 
mond of  Pope  and  Thomson  might  have 
found  a  new  interpreter  of  its  beauty  in 
landscape.  Again,  it  might  be  that  the  poet 
had  escaped,  on  some  fine  summer  evening, 
from  the  heat,  noise  and  dust  of  the  great  city 
in  which  he  resides,  to  the  sweet  slopes  of 
Staten  Island,  and  there,  above  that  Rich- 
mond, in  sight  of  the  exquisite  bay  sprink- 
led with  the  sails  of  New  York's  extended 
commerce,  had  given  full  sway  to  the  emo- 
tions of  his  poetic  ioal.  But  we  never 
once  thought  of  our  Richmond  being  hon- 
oured by  Mr.  Butler's  muse,  and  our  as- 
tonishment was  therefore  great,  when  we 
read  in  tlie  Independent  the  following  re- 
markable composition : 


AT  BICHMOND. 

At  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  climbed  the  city's  lofty  crest; 

Below,  the  level  landscape  lay, 

And  proudly  streamed,  from  east  to  west, 

The  glories  of  the  dawning  day. 

There  stand  the  statues  Crawford  gave 
His  Country,  while  with  bleeding  heart, 

She  showered  upon  his  open  grave 
The  laurels  of  victorious  Art, 

And  wept  the  life  she  could  not  save. 

How  grandly,  on  that  granite  base, 
The   youthful  hero  sits  sublime; 

The  Leader  of  the  chosen  Race, 
The  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Time, 

With  all  his  future  in  his  face. 

And  he  who  framed  the  matchless  plan 
For  Freedom  and  his  Fatherland, 

Type  of  the  just,  sagacious  Man, 
Like  Aristides,  calm  and  grand. 

With  the  Roman  Vatican. 
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Nor  less  be  wears  the  patriot  wreath, 

The  foremost  of  the  three,  who  stands 
As  when,  with  bis  prophetic  breath, 

And  flashing  eyes,  and  outstretched  hand?, 
He  cried  for  "  Liberty  or  Deatli  l" 

Here  smely  it  is  good  to  be — 

Where  Freedom's  native  soil  I  tread, 
And,  on  the  mount,  transfigured  see 

The  Fathers,  with  whose  fame  we  wed 
The  endless  blessings  of  the  free. 

But  when  the  summit's  ample  crown 

Flamed  with  the  morning's  fiercer  heat, 
I  turned  and  slowly  passing  down,  v 

With  curious  gaze,  from  street  to  street. 
Went  wandering  through  the  busy  town. 

And  lingered,  where  I  chanced  to  hear 
The  voices  of  a  crowd  which  hung, 
With  laugh  and  oath  and  empty  jeer, 
*  Beside  a  door  o'er  which  was  swung 
The  red  flag  of  the  auctioneer. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  motley  crew ; 

The  brutal  trader,  sly  and  keen. 
The  planter  with  his  sunburnt  hue, 

The  idle  townsman,  and  between. 
With  face  unwashed,  the  foreign  Jew. 

Within,  O  God  of  grace !    what  sight 

Was  this  for  eyes  which  scarce   had  turned 

From   yonder  monumental  height. 
For  thoughts  upon  whose  altars  burned 

The  fires  just  kindled  in  its  light! 

So  when  the  rapt  disciples  came 

From  Tabor  on  that  blessed  mom. 
What  chilled  so  soon  their  hearts  of  flame? 

The  fierce  demoniac,  wild  and  torn. 
The  cry  of  human  guilt  and  shame. 

For  here  were  men,  young  men  and  old. 

Seared  with  hot  iron  and  the  lashj 
And  women,  crushed  with  griefs  untold ; 

And  little  children,  cheap  for  cash^ 
All  waiting,  waiting — to  be  sold ! 

For  me,  each  hourly  good  I  crave 

Conies  at  the  bidding  of  my  will; 
For  them,  the  shadows  of  the  grave 

Have  gathered,  or  the  woes  that  fill 
The  life-long  bondage  of  the  slave. 
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Too  long  my  thoughts  wore  schooled  to  see 

Some  pretext  for  such  fatal  thrall ; 
Now  Reason  spurns  each  narrow  plea, 

One  thrill  of  manhood  cancels  al), 
One  throb  of  pity  sets  me  free. 

ViRGiKiA !   shall  the  Great  and  Just, 

Like  sentries,  guard  the  slaver's  den  t 
O  rise,  and  from  your  borders  thrust 

Tliis  thrice^accursed  trade  in  men, 
Or  hurl  your  heroes  to  the  dust! 

William  Allbm  Butlbb. 


We  have  given  the  poem  entire,  and 
though  we  do  not  think  it  will  add  much 
to  Mr.  Butler's  fame,  we  must  say  the 
reading  of  it  causes  us  to  rate  the  author's 
talent  for  making  verses  higher  than  his 
patriotism.  The  man  who  could  come 
away  from  the  base  of  Crawford's  statue 
of  Washington  to  indulge  in  abuse  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  loving  mother  that  raised  it  and 
crowned  it  with  the  wreaths  of  eloquence 
and  song,  whatever  may  be  his  dexterity 
in  weaving  rhymes,  has  no  warm  sympa 
thy  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  no 
large  affection  for  his  native  land.  The 
scene  selected  for  poetic  contrast  by  Mr. 
Butler,  that  of  the  slave  sale,  has  been 
frequently  made  use  of  by  anti-slavery  wri- 
ters to  point  their  malicious  paragraphs 
against  the  Southern  States,  though  we  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  in  the  majority  of  in 
stances  they  have  described  the  incidents 
of  the  auction  more  exactly  and  with 
less  of  melodramatic  horror  than  the 
author  of  "Nothing  to  W6ar."  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  we  suppose  for 
poetic  liberties,  and  the  fact  that 


poets  succeed  but  in  Action, 

And  truth  to  the  tribe  proves  a  curse, 

but  we  happen,  at  this  moment,  to  recollect 
two  accounts  of  visits  paid  to  the  slave 
auction  by  Englishmen,  who  certainly  en- 
tertain no  very  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  Southern  people  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  and  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, in  which  the  shocking  circumstances 
which  Mr.  Butler  versifies,  were  very  dif- 
ferently represented.  We  are  very  far 
from  declaring  that  painful  scenes  may  not 


sometimes  be  witnessed  at  the  slave  sale, 
and  the  internal  traffic  in  slaves  is  some- 
thing in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to 
the  better  feeling  of  our  own  citizens,  as 
much  so  as  it  can  be  to  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  Mr.  Butler,  but  we  of  the  South  are 
well  assured  that  itis an  evil  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  which  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of 
slavery  to  the  blacks  themselves,  and  in  no 
degree  more  abhorrent  than  the  phases  of 
negro-life  presented  in  free  society.  Let 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens  speak  as  to  what 
he  saw  in  Nova  Scotia,  upon  this  point.* 
Nay  more,  before  Mr.  Butler  moistens  the 
Independent  with  his  melodious  tears  over 
the  proximity  of  the  negro-jail  to  the 
bronze  image  of  the  Patkr  Patria,  let 
him  bewail  the  frightful  contrasts  which 
appear  around  him,  and  reflect  that  socie- 
ty is  responsible  for  all  the  lawlessness 
and  crime  and  suffering  and  moral  death 
that  roll,  in  a  weltering  mass,  against  the 
very  doors  of  the  Bible  House  and  the 
stone  porches  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  force  of  Mr.  Butler's  poem  is  some- 
what impaired  by  a  trifling  fact  which  he 
altogether  forgets  to  mention,  that  Wash- 
ington, and  all  his  illustrious  compatri- 
ots, whose  images  are  to  adorn  the  monu- 
ment "At  Richmond,"  were  themselves  the 
owners  of  slaves,  and  were  so  comfortable 
in  their  possession  of  human  beings,  that 
the  Constitution  which  bears  the  immortal 
signature  of  Washington,  as  President  of 
the  Convention,  could  never  have  been 
framed  without  a  special  recognition  of 
the  obligations  arising  out  of  the  insti- 
tution.   But  we  have  said  enough  about 


•  Vide  "Acadia,"  page  41. 
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the  poem.  If  the  author  of  "Nothing  to 
Wear"  had  all  the  Ijrric  strength  of 
TyrtcBUS,  and  all  the  nameless  grace  of 
Beranger,  he  might  tune  his  lyre  against 
slavery  to  deathless  measures,  without  de- 
populating a  single  cotton  plantation,  or 
hastening  by  a  single  hour  the  day  when 
under  God's  providence  slavery  shall  dis- 
appear. 

We  must  lodge  a  complaint  against  our 
friends,  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Carleton  of  New 
York,  for  having  failed  to  send  us  a  copy 
of  "The  Vagabond,  By  Adam  Badiau," 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  their  re- 
cent publications,  which  is  not  as  well 
known  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  as  It 
should  be.  The  accomplished  author  was 
vagabondizing  in  August  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  made  many 
pleasant  acquaintances,  one  of  whom  has 
been  kind  enough  to  call  our  attention  to 
his  volume.  We  have  found  it  full  of 
good  sense  conveyed  in  paragraphs  upon 
the  topics  of  the  town  in  New  York,  the 
church,  the  opera,  the  galleries  of  art  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  The  title  is  all  to  which 
we  positively  object.  Mr.  Badeau  is  no 
more  a  vagabond,  in  any  sense  of  that 
term,  than  Dr.  Johnson  was,  when  they 
translated  "The  Rambler"  into  French 
as  "Xe  Vagabond"  and  the  burly  old 
dogmatist  lived  shut  up  in  London.  The 
Doctor  wandered  as  far  as  the  Hebrides, 
and  Mr.  Badeau  gets  off  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington in  one  direction  and  Boston  in 
another,  but  for  the  most  part  his  range  of 
reflection  is  bounded  by  the  two  rivers 
and  the  Central  Park.  If  we  accept  as  a 
definition  of  the  word,  what  the  municipal 
courts  rather  than  the  lexicographers  give 
as  its  meaning — "having  no  visible  means 
of  support" — then  obviously  the  title  is  ill 
chosen,  for  such  articles  furnished  to  a 
weekly  periodical,  suggest  a  handsome 
salary,  whereas  "  The  Vagabond "  sug- 
gests the  life  of  a  Bohemian  in  garrets  and 
Chatham  Street  eating-houses.  But  our 
purpose  is  not  to  comment  on  the  author 
or  the  contents  of  his  book — we  design 
only  to  quote  from  it  a  few  pencilled  pas- 
sages, which  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  and  give'  them  a  notion  of  its 
merits.  The  following  tribute  to  Meyer- 
beer seems  to  us  as  just  as  it  is  happily  ex- 
pressed: 


"Art,  in  other  times,  has  been  expressed 
in  other  ways.  The  old  Greeks  gave  vent 
to  their  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  more 
tangible  forms  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, and  the  temples  and  statues  that  de- 
lighted the  ancients  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. In  the  middle  ages,  it  burst  into 
flower  in  painting,  and  the  gorgeous  crea- 
tions of  the  Italian  masters  were  the  re- 
sult. To-day,  art  finds  its  development  in 
music.  Our  painting  is  poor  and  our  sculp- 
ture is  cold,  compared  with  the  passion 
and  poetry  that  breathe  in  the  music  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  if  we  must 
yield  the  palm  to  other  ages  in  other  arts, 
here  we  can  claim  a  super-excellence. 
The  ancients  had  no  conception  of  the 
power  of  music ;  the  moderns,  until  now, 
have  been  groping  before  the  dawn  of  that 
day  in  whose  meridian  splendour  we  are 
basking.  Compare  the  fugues  and  the  ca- 
thedral music  of  two  centuries  back  with 
the  harmonic  glories  ushered  in  by  Gluck, 
aud  brought  to  perfection  by  Beethoven 
and  Mozart!  Compare  even  the  discove- 
ries of  Palestrina  with  the  science  of  Mey- 
erbeer ! 

And  if  music  culminates  to-day,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  truest  exponent  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  present  age.  Emotions  too  sub- 
tle for  other  embodiment,  sentiments  too 
fleeting,  passions  too  intense,  feelings  too 
profound  even  for  poetry,  are  here  told; 
and  especially  do  I  recognize  in  the  music 
of  this  century  the  utterance  of  that  feel- 
ing which  struggles  for  expression  in  the 
deeper  literature  of  the  time — the  wild 
unrest,  the  earnestness,  the  uncertainty  of 
Tennyson,  of  Carlyle,  of  George  Sand,  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  are  all  expressed  in 
the  sublime  music  of  modem  composers, 
are  all  expressed  in  Meyerbeer.  The 
pretty  strains  of  Auber  may  do  for  some ; 
the  pas:}ion  of  Donizetti  and  the  intensity 
of  Verdi,  perhaps,  are  the  fit  correlatives 
of  the  outside  turbulence  and  revolutiona- 
ry spirit  of  our  age;  the  exquisite  flow  of 
Rossini  and  the  divine  calm  of  Mozart  are 
soothing  and  religious  ;  but  only  the  awful 
terror  and  unearthly  wildness,  the  su- 
pernatural grandeur  and  unequalled  sub- 
limity, the  fierce  struggles  and  piercing 
agonies  of  Meyerbeer,  combine  all  the 
characteristics  of  this  era. 

"Robert  le  Diable"  tells  of  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and 
pervades  every  page  of  the  earnest  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
America — the  peering  into  forbidden  se- 
crets, the  dealing  with  more  than  earthly 
beings; — the  scepticism,  the  doubt,  the 
anxiety,  the  terror,  and  the  struggle.  Who 
that  has  ever  heard  the  "^  Robert^  tot  que 
faime''''—  that  pierciug  wail  of  a  spirit  that 
is  bound — that  cry  to  man  to  save  him- 
self—but  has  thrilled  with  an  intense  re- 
ality that  made  him  forget  the  pageant  of 
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the  stage.  For  my  part,  I  shut  my  eyeSf 
and  care  nothing  for  the  mimic  life  there 
represented;  the  great  genius  has  spoken 
to  an  inner  heing.  The  calm  of  Alice, 
the  wildness  of  the  incantation  scene,  the 
gloom  that  shrouds  Bertram  as  with  a  gar* 
ment,  and  the  humanity  of  Robert,  are 
told  as  no  poet  ever  told  them.  Robert  is 
equal  to  Faust,  Alice  is  greater  than 
Gretchen.  They  stand  out  individualized 
as  distinctly  in  our  memories  as  the  crea- 
tions of  the  greatest  of  poets,  or  the  figures 
of  the  greatest  painters. 

Another  such  magnificent  subject  could 
not  be  found  as  the  strife  of  a  demon  for 
his  son,  with  the  simple,  pure  peasant  girl 
of  Normandy,  and  the  struggle  of  that  son, 
beset  by  the  entreaties  of  love  and  the  se- 
duction of  hell !  It  is  the  history  of  every 
man ;  it  is  the  grand  problem  of  life  inter- 
preted into  sound ;  it  is  the  very  mystery 
of  being,  set  before  us. 

Then  in  "  Le  Prophiie"  how  vividly  do 
we  see  tlie  Ana-baptists !  How  wonderful 
a  creation  is  Fidds  I  How  natural  the  va- 
riable Jean  of  Leyden — now  triumphant, 
now  yielding,  now  lost — a  type  again  of 
man !  And  Fidds,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
intensity  of  woman — woman  in  her  purest, 
truest,  noblest  aspect,  the  mother — all  com- 
pressed into  the  **J?A,  mon  Jihf"  which 
rivals  the  *^  Robert,  ioi  que  faxmeV  in 
depth  of  pathos,  sublimity  of  expression, 
and  intensity  of  meaning. 

These  are  the  glories,  the  marvellous 
works  of  Meyerbeer.  He  has  not  the  dra- 
matic feeling  of  Donizetti,  nor  perhaps 
the  Han  which  Italian  composers  infuse 
into  the  expression  of  earthly  passion.  He 
does  not  represent  love  as  tliey  do;  but 
when  something  more  than  human  is  to 
be  told,  when  something  clear  from  every 
stain  of  human  dross  is  to  be  expressed — 
the  cry  of  a  mother  over  a  son,  or  the  ap- 
peal of  a  woman  to  her  lover  to  save  him- 
self— Meyerbeer  is  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cy. No  guilty  raptures,  no  Favorita,  no 
Norma,  does  he  portray ;  but  the  sublime 
purity  of  an  Alice,  or  the  holy  fervor  of  a 
Fidis." 

From  music  to  theology  the  transition  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  violent  as  some  others, 
and  w^  canqot  but  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  force  in  the  query  here  propound- 
ed: 

"  When  will  the  preachers  of  this  day 
learn  how  wide-spread  is  the  doubt  that 
disturbs  the  minds  of  educated  men  ?  Not 
only  is  it  diffused  among  those  who  avow 
themselves  unbelievers,  but  among  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches,  among  those 
who  seldom  acknowledge  their  perplexity; 
and  stranger  still,  among  those  who  appear 
immersed  in  business  or  pleasure,  there 


are  many  who  think  earnestly,  seriously, 
faithfully  ;  many  who  cannot  be  satisfied  ; 
who  determine  not  to  think,  to  drown 
doubts  in  the  whirl  of  excitement,  but  to 
whom  these  thoughts  return  in  spite  of 
themselves,  to  whom  they  cling  like  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain  to  Sinbad,  which 
they  cannot  shake  oflf.  And  yet  preach- 
ers go  lazily  on,  telling  men  and  women 
that  God  is  love,  and  will  damn  them  all 
if  they  don't  believe.  While  many,  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  leading  literary 
minds  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
tinctured  with  free-thinking  notions,  no 
efibrt  is  made,  or  none  commensurate  with 
the  need,  to  afilect  the  age.  Missionaries 
are  sent  to  Boroboolah  Gha,  and  a  wail  is 
made  over  the  Five  Points,  but  the  mass 
of  the  educated  people  of  the  country  will 
be  infidel  before  the  preachers  know  it.*' 

The  foregoing  is  from  a  well  considered 
criticism  on  £.  H.  Chapin  ;  what  follows 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  sketch 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher — 

*^  His  independence  is  that  on  which  he 
prides  himself  most ;  it  has  done  him  the 
most  harm  and  the  most  good.  A  certain 
degree  of  this  is  indispensable  to  a  man's 
success;  but  what  if  it  is  offensive, 
unchristian,  unministerial  ?  What  if  it 
amounu  to  a  disregard  of  another's  tastes 
and  feelings  and  interests?  if  it  makes 
him  careless  even  of  the  efi*ects  of  what 
he  says  and  does,  and  so  work  against 
himself?  if  it  makes  him  abrupt  and  af- 
frontful,  so  that  he  injures  any  cause  he 
defends  quite  as  much  as  he  aids  it?  He 
stands  out  prominently,  indeed,  but  so  does 
a  scarecrow." 

We  might  go  on  to  select  other  passa- 
ges of  judicious  commentary  upon  pub- 
lic speakers,  but  we  must  be  content  with 
one  more  extract  from  "The  Vagabond" 
of  quite  a  different  character.  The  author 
spends  a  night  with  Edwin  Booth  at  an 
old  house  formerly  occupied  by  his  father, 
and  rummages  among  old  papers  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  Let  him  describe  their 
search,  (aAer  the  perusal  of  which  de- 
scription the  reader  will  probably  ask  at 
the  nearest  bookstore  for  the  volume}— 

^  Before  long,  darkness  overtook  us  ;  but 
we  were  prepared  for  all  emergencies, 
and  had  brought  candles  from  a  country 
shop  on  the  road.  What  to  stick  them  in 
was  the  question.  Mambrino's  basin  did 
service  better  than  when  it  was  transform- 
ed into  a  hemlet,  and  the  experience  f^ 
my  comrade  suggested  other  exped* 
for  lighting  the   scene.    One   was  ^ 
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should  serve  as  a  candlestick,  aAer  the 
fashion  of  the  martyrs  in  Nero's  time:  he 
had  seen  something  of  the  sort  on  the 
stage,  1  suppose.  This,  however,  did  not 
take  my  fancy  as  it  did  his,  and  we  com- 
promised by  sticking  the  candle  in  an  old 
shoe.  Then  we  sat  on  the  floor  together, 
in  a  closet,  and  revelled  over  our  treasures. 
First  one  would  cry  out  at  a  fresh  discov- 
ery; then  the  other  exclaimed  as  he  struck 
a  vein  or  came  upon  a  placer. 

^'Letters  and  journals,  as  well  as  books, 
were  open  to  the  scrutiny.  Engaxcments 
oflered  to  Junius  Booth  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury  ago ;  particulars  of  his  quarrel  with 
Edmund  Kean  ;  invitations  to  the  box  of 
the  elder  Mathews;  witty  notes  from  Ellis- 
ton  were  tumbled  by  turns  out  of  old 
trunks  nnd  corners,  where  they  had  lain 
till  they  were  mouldy.  The  piles  of  play- 
bills had  a  wonderful  fascination  for  me. 
The  first  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean 
and  Junius  Brutus  Booth  in  the  same  piece 
was  announced;  the  d^bdt  of  Booth  in 
America ;  the  first  night  of  the  *  Apos- 
tate,' in  which  the  son  now  plays  the 
part  the  father  once  declined.  It  was 
strange  to  look  at  these  bills  that  wore  first 
handled  fifty  years  ago,  and  three  thou- 
sand miles  away ;  tliat  told  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  people  long  since  in  their  graves. 
Manager,  and  actor,  and  audience,  all  have 
passed  away,  and  here  were  we  two 
young  men  wondering  andgo&sipping  over 
all  that  remained  of  what  was  once  so  in- 
teresting. These  little  bits  of  paper  call- 
ed up  the  scene  very  vividly.  I  could 
imagine  the  crowded  house,  and  the  green 
curtain,  and  the  applauding  audience,  as 
they  must  have  appeared  long  before  I 
was  born  ;  and  as  I  looked  up  at  the  face 
of  my  companion,  all  aglow  with  interest, 
it  was  no  difficult  task  to  summon  the 
handsome,  expressive  countenance  his 
own  is  said  to  be  so  like,  and  to  fancy  the 
person  and  powers  of  the  great  actor 
whose  manly  beauty  he  inherits.  The 
plays  were  many  of  them  the  very  same 
in  which  young  Booth  excels.  I  saw  the 
bills  printed  when  the  father  was  at  the 
exact  age  of  his  son  to-day:  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  Richard  III.,  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer were  in  as  much  demand  in  Eng- 
land in  '19,  as  they  are  in  America  in  '59. 
So  I  thought  of  the  long  career  of  triumphs 
the  father  had  gone  through,  and  won- 
dered whether  fate  had  in  store  for  the 
youth  at  my  side  a  corresponding  history, 
as  she  had  already  showered  on  him  cor- 
responding gifls.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
soberness  in  our  mirth.  The  glee  with 
which  we  gloated  over  these  strange 
treasures  could  not  but  be  tinctured  by 
thoughts  of  the  utter  oblivion  into  which 
much  of  what  had  one?  been  so  intense- 
ly present  had  forever  sunk ;  and  as  we 
saw  the  parts  so  familiar  cast  to  names 


we  never  heard,  though  we  talked  not 
much  of  sentiment,  I  am  sure  we  both 
felt  it.  Then,  too,  in  the  midst  of  these 
mementoes  of  the  father,  we  came  upon  a 
pile  of  play-bills  belonging  to  the  son,  and 
compared  the  casts ;  we  thought  of  the 
time  when  some  youngsters  would  be  look- 
ing over  these  very  lists,  and  we  should 
have  long  since  mouldered.  The  candles 
were  getting  low,  you  see. 

^i  We  were  neither  of  us  good  at  snufiing 
them  ;  and  more  than  ouce  overturned  the 
stand  and  all  in  our  ill-jud/^ed  attempt^ 
besides  blacking  our  fingers.  The  time 
passed  away  very  quickly,  and  when  Ham- 
let took  out  his  watch  and  made  me  guess 
the  hour,  I  said  ten  o'clock,  tliough  it  was 
past  two.  We  had  made  no  arrangements 
for  sleeping;  there  was  no  bedding  in  the 
house ;  but  we  were  having  a  night  of  it, 
and  concluded  to  adventure  bravely.  Arm- 
ed with  candles,  we  roamed  around  the 
rooms,  and  finally  put  two  sofas  together, 
and  discovered  an  old  mattrass.  But  the 
night  was  cool,  and  we  must  have  some 
covering  ;  so  Roscius  got  into  the  old 
wardrobe  of  his  father,  pulled  out  an  er- 
mine cloak  that  belonged  to  Macbeth,  and 
some  of  the  trappings  of  Shy  lock  or  Lear, 
and  tossed  tliem  to  me.  I  made  a  pillow 
out^of  the  very  mantle  of  Caesar  through 
which  the  envious  dagger  ran,  and  slum- 
bered quietly  enough,  tliough  Macbeth  had 
murdered  sleep  in  the  robe  that  kept  me 
warm.  We  talked  away  long  after  our 
candles  had  burned  out;  previous  to  which 
I  induced  Hamlet  to  read  me  some  funny 
stories,  and  when  he  got  tired  of  reading, 
to  tell  me  more  ;  so  I  fell  into  a  doze,  with 
his  voice  ringing  in  his  ears;  and  he  may 
tell  of  having  put  one  auditor  to  sleep  by 
his  monotonous  delivery.  I  warrant  you, 
some  of  his  fair  admirers  would  not  have 
slept,  so  long  as  he  talked,  and  doubtless 
they  ^n\y  me  my  snooze  on  his  arm.  But 
'twas  dark,  and  I  couldn't  see  his  eyes ; 
besides,  I  had  seen  them  all  day. 

'*  Next  morning  we  rose  late ;  the  bed 
was  so  good,  that  not  till  eleven  did  I  hear 
the  tragedian  arouse  me  with  the  first 
words  that  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  speaks 
in  the  play.  We  went  out  to  the  pump  to 
make  our  toilettes,  and  then  opened  a  tin 
kettle  containing  sandwiches  we  had 
brought  from  the  country  tavern.*  The 
negroes  gave  us  milk,  but  we  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  cleanliness,  and  washed, 
a  broken  cup  and  an  old  plate  that  we 
found,  for  ourselves.  This  breakfast  equip- 
age was  disposed  on  a  garden  table,  and 
Hamlet  did  the  honours  very  gracefully. 
The  banquetting  scene  was  not  disturbed  ; 
no  ghost  entered  with  gory  locks  ;  but  you 
should  have  seen  Lear  washing  a  tea-cup, 
and  Romeo  making  the  beds.  However, 
he  had  a  way  of  doing  even  these  tliat 
was   worth  looking   at;   and  moody,  and 
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morose  and  quiet  as  he  oAen  is,  was  full 
of  wit  and  geniality  with  me.  He  quoted 
Sbakspeare  constantly  and  felicitoysly;  he 
made  faces  for  me  out  of  ali  his  plays ;  he 
looked  like  Richard  when  he  says:  "What 
do  they  in  the  north  ?"  and  struck  the  at- 
titude of  Richelieu  when  he  launches  the 
curse  of  Rome.  In  this  vein,  we  went  to 
the  wardrobe,and  had  another  hour  of  sport. 
"  He  got  out  old  wigs — one  that  Kean 
bad  worn  in  Lear ;  the  very  one  that  was 
torn  from  his  head  in  the  mad  scene,  and 
yet  the  pit  refused  to  smile ;  lie  found  me 
his  father's  in  Othello,  and  put  it  on  to 
show  the  look.  There  was  a  picture  of 
the  elder  Booth  hard  by  on  the  wall,  and 
the  likeness  was  marvellous.  Ho  told  me 
the  history  of  this  sword,  and  a  story 
about  that  red  cloak  ;  he  dressed  me  up  in 
toggery,  and  then  decorated  himself  for  a 
farce,  declaring  he  would  have  made  a  hit 
in  Little  Toddlekins,  only  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  be  funny." 


We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request 
of  one  of  the  Faculty  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  that  we  should  give  a  place 
in  the  Metitnger  to  the  following  eloquent 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  writ- 
ten in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  167th  anniversary  of  that  seminary  of 
learning.  In  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
we  have  infinite  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  new  college  edifice  has  been  completed, 
and  that  the  beloved  old  Mma  Mater  of  so 
many  distinguished  men  is  about  to  enter, 
under  the  happiest  auspices,  on  a  new 
career  of  usefulness  and  honour. 

Boston,  12  February  1859. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  20th 
ult.,  kindly  inviting  me.  on  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  and  Alumni  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  its 
167th  anniversary,  till  my  return  a  day  or 
two  since  from  Philadelphia.  It  would 
have  afibrded  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  on  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant occasion,  with  an  opportunity  of 
visiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  localities 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  the  very  names 
of  which  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the 
patriotic  heart.  The  recent  calamity  will, 
I  fear,  prevent  the  celebration  from  taking 
place;  but  even  if  it  should  not,  I  find 
myself  so  much  fatigued  and  otherwise 
slightly  indisposed  from  my  recent  labori- 
ous excursion,  as  to  need  repose. 

In  addition  to  the  high  literary  attrac- 
tions held  out  in  the  Oration  of  President 
Tyler  and  the  poem  of  Mr.  Tucker,  there 


is  no  little  in  the  history  of  the  College  it 
self,  to  interest  a  son  of  Harvard.  Next 
to  our  ancient  Seminary  yours  is  the  oldest 
in  British  North  America.  William  and 
Mary  for  many  years  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  Southern  colonies,  that  Har- 
vard did  the  Northern, — the  jilma  Mater  of 
many  of  their  most  honored  sons.  William 
and  Mary  gave  to  the  United  States  the 
Author  of  the  declaration  of  Independence, 
Harvard  its  most  eloquent  supporter  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Continental  Congress.  A  most 
respectable  literary  Society,  of  which 
branches  now  exist  in  many  of  the  New 
England  Colleges,  (I  wish  it  would  take  a 
good  plain  English  name),  was  originally 
founded  in  William  and  Mary,  and  in 
virtue  of  a  "Charter"  from  your  College 
established  in  Harvard  in  1781.  In  1783 
you  elected  Virginia's  peerless  son  to  the 
honorary  office  of  Chancellor ;  twelve  years 
before  Harvard  had  conferred  upon  him 
tlie  highest  honorary  distinction  in  her 
power  to  bestow.  But  even  without  these 
kindly  associations,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  all  seminaries  of  gootl  learn- 
ing, as  an  institution,  which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  as  one 
whose  strenuous  endeavor  it  was  to  place 
"  the  system  of  education  on  such  a  basis, 
as  will  render  it  niost  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  the  republic  of  letters,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  extensive  interests  of  humanity 
and  religion." 

Since  the  date  of  your  letter  you  have 
experienced  a  most  heavy  loss  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  college,  its  library,  and 
laboratory,  by  fire.  Let  me  cherish  the 
hope,  that  this  deplorable  event  will,  by  a 
kind  Providence,  be  turned  into  a  blessing, 
by  awakening  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution,  on  the  part  of  its 
Alumni,  its  friends,  and  the  public  at  large. 

With  assurances  of  sincere  sympathy 
with  yon  in  this  day  of  your  calamity,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  the  restoration  of 
your  time-honored  seminary  to  more  than 
its  former  prosperity, 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  your  friend, 
Edwabd  Everbtt. 

Professor  JoTMiB. 

A  notable  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  V^ 
newspapers  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  point 
at  issue  being  whether  Mr.  William  Gil- 
more  Simms  can  write  good  English.  We 
shall  expect  to  hear  soon  that  the  good 
people  of  Boston  are  in  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Longfellow's  acquaintance  with  the  alpha- 
bet, and  that  the  London  Athenteum  is  per- 
plexed about  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's 
familiarity  with  the  auxiliary  verbs.  When 
will  the  people  of  the  South  learn  to  know 
and  honour  their  worthiest  literary  men  ? 
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Hkxrt  St.  John,  Gintlimax,  of  "  Flower 
of  Hundreds"  in   the  County  of  Prince 


George,  Virginia.  ^  Taie  of  1774-'75. 
By  John  Estin  Cookk.  New  York; 
Hnrper  &  Brotbers.  1859.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 


All  Mr.  Cooke's  excellencies  and  all  his 
faults  appear  in  this  volume.  The  chief 
merit  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  faithful 
and  minute  reproduction  of  the  social  hab- 
itudes  of  a  past  age  which  is  associated 
with  the  brightest  renown  of  Virginia  and 
in  which  moved  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
sons.  The  pictures  of  life  and  manners 
which  it  presents,  highly  coloured  as  they 
are,  have  been  drawn  from  materials  care- 
fully collected  and  conscientiously  em- 
ployed, and  Mr.  Cooke  has  shown  the 
skill  of  tlie  true  artist  in  filling  up  the  cold 
historic  outlines  and  causing  the  canvass 
to  glow  with  the  freshened  tinu  of  a  by- 
gone, almost  forgotten  period.  His  selec- 
tions from  the  poet's  corner  of  the  old 
Gazette  are  not  only  most  happy,  but  they 
have  been  ingeniously  introduced,  while 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  first  act  of  the 
Revolutionary  drama  at  Williamsburg  are 
interwoven  with  the  story  with  a  fine 
dramatic  effect  When  we  say  in  addi- 
tion to  this  that  the  richness  and  anima- 
tion of  Mr.  Cooke's  style  mark  almost 
every  page  of  "  Henry  St  John,"  the 
reader  will  feel  assured  that  in  our  judg- 
ment it  is  a  work  both  meritorious  and  en- 
tertaining. 

We  must  qualify  this  sincere  praise, 
however,  by  remarking  upon  some  minor 
blemishes  which  belong  to  this  work  in 
particular,  and  some  graver  faulu  which 
it  displays  in  (*ommon  with  all  the  novels 
we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Cooke's  pen. 

The  book  is  not  altogether  truthful  or 
squared  to  probability  in  respect  of  its  de- 
scriptions and  incidents.  For  example, 
we  have  a  donkey  cart  in  the  streets 
of  Williamsburg  in  1774 — an  impossible 
thing,  since  the  asinine  quadruped  was 
first  introduced  in  America  by  General 
Washington  aAer  the  Revolution;  again 
we  have  the  rattlesnake  liAing  high  iu 
crest  when  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  which  is  opposed  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  we  have  a  sea  breeze  in  Prince 
George  county  which  is  opposed  to  geo- 
graphical truth.  Lord  Dunmore  is  repre- 
sented as  conferring  the  lieutenancy  of 
his  guards  upon  a  Roman  Catholic,  which 
so  good  a  churchman  as  he  would  never 
have  done,  even  had  it  been  in  his  power 


so  to  do,  and  this  Roman  Catholic  is  made 
to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Crown,  which 
is  improbable,  since  the  Catholics  of  the 
colonies  were  mostly  patriots  and  follow- 
ed the  lead  of  the  brave  rebels  of  Mary- 
Innd.  A  greater  liberty  yet  is  taken  with 
history  in  the  creation  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Waters,  created  anew,  though  appearing 
in  the  **  Virginia  Comedians,"  and  fashion- 
ed into  a  dark  conspirator  of  most  unso- 
cial manners  and  wonderful  power  over 
men,  insomuch  that  though  he  lives  mood- 
ily enough  to  himself  and  only  skulks 
through  the  streets  of  Williamsburg  in  the 
dark,  he  moved  the  great  men  of  the 
Burgesses  about  like  so  many  puppets.  If 
Patrick  Henry  was  the  tongtn  of  the  Revo- 
lution, this  tongue  spoke  only  Mr.  Waters' 
sentiments.  If  Thomas  Jefierson  was  the 
pen  of  the  Revolution,  this  pen  was  dipped 
only  in  Mr.  Waters'  inkstand.  If  George 
Washington  was  the  tword  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Waters  it  was  who  drew  that 
sword  from  the  scabbard.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  such  a  gloomy, 
mysterious,  fate-compelling  man  as  this 
never  could  have  existed — it  is  enough 
for  us  to  say  that  he  never  did  exist. 

But  to  pass  to  Mr.  Cooke's  defeoU  as  a 
novelist,  apparent  in  this  as  in  the  stories 
he  has  previously  published. 

A  novel  is  excellent  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  fidelity  to  nature.  It  may  be  true, 
indeed,  that  those  writers  of  history  are 
most  popular  who  are  most  imaginative 
and  least  trustworthy,  among  whom  some 
are  disposed  to  class  Lord  Macaulay,  bat 
it  is  also  true  that  only  those  novelisu  can 
obtain  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind  who 
conform  their  narrations  strictly  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  and  make  their 
ideal  personages  resemble  the  common 
people  around  us.  And  to  maintain  the 
illusion  which  successful  fiction  must  ex- 
ert, it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  scene- 
ry, costume,  and  manners  of  the  place  and 
period  should  be  accurately  presented,  but 
that  all  the  personages  who  figure  in  the 
story  should  be  rounded  into  individuality. 
We  should  justly  condemn  a  historical 
painting  in  which,  however  fiiithfuUy  the 
accessories  might  have  been  executed,  the 
artist  had  bestowed  his  whole  attention 
upon  the  two  principal  figures,  leaving  the 
others  but  hastily  sketched,  and  with  no 
more  of  life  in  them  than  the  lay  figures 
of  his  studio.  And  yet  this  is  just  what 
Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  us  to  do.  Not  with- 
out a  considerable  power  of  delineation, 
he  makes  his  hero  and  heroine  probable 
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beings  enough,  though  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  silliness  of  lovers  ;  they  act  from 
human  motives,  are  moved  by  human 
joys  and  sorrows,  are  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  earthly  infirmity,  and  do  now  and 
then  cheat  us  into  a  belief  in  their  actual 
existence.  But  he  goes  no  farther.  The 
rest  of  the  dramaiu  persona  are  not  men 
and  women  at  all,  they  are  but  automata, 
the  lifeless  representatives  of  certain  fol- 
lies or  peculiarities,  dressed  up  in  knee- 
breeches,  tie-wigs,  hoops,  brocades  and 
velvets,  and  beautified  with  moustachios, 
love-locks,  patches  and  hair  powder.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  the  "  good  fellow" 
is  an  absurd  caricature  of  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger,  who  never  appears  without  a 
French  expletive  and  the  expression  of 
his  desire  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  stupid 
secretary  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  a  certain  thrust  of  the  small 
•word.  Mr.  Cooke  is  evidently  fond  of 
this  amateur  in  fence,  but  he  should  have 
known  that  something  more  than  mor- 
bleu^t  and  vtntrebleui't  was  necessary  to 
impart  reality  to  an  individual  whose  only 
business  in  the  novel  is  to  amuse  us  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  most  improbable  folly. 
Take  Lord  Dunmore  himself  in  the  pages 
of  **  Henry  St.  John,"  and  observe  how 
Mr.  Cooke  has  attired  some  bad  passions 
in  the  Governors  fine  clotlies  to  represent 
the  Governor  himself.  We  see  Lord  Dun- 
more always  in  the  sulks,  as  in  the  signs 
which  used  to  hang  before  the  country 
taverns  of  England,  Wilkes  was  only  to 
be  recognized  by  his  squint.  Lord  Dun- 
more doubtless  was  a  tyrant  and  a  cow- 
ard, but  so  was  King  James,  yet  Sir  Wal- 
ter Vas  drawn  a  portrait  of  this  monarch 
in  which  his  pitiable  qualities  are  brought 
into  greater  prominence  by  the  contrast 
in  which  they  stand  to  the  other  side  of 
his  character.  Mr.  Cooke's  Lord  Dun- 
more has  but  one  side,  and  therefore  does 
not  stand  out  at  all.  Indeed  there  is  so 
much  flatness  of  characterization  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  novels,  that  they  remind  us  of 
those  stereoscopic  views  in  which  two 
figures  are  vividly  represented  against  a 
painted  background  where  all  the  efiect 
of  perspective  is  lost. 

The  plots  of  Mr.  Cooke's  novels  are 
singularly  ill-contrived.  He  is  not  want- 
ing in  invention,  and  understands  eflect 
as  well  as  any  one,  in  proof  of  which 
we  may  cite  the  scene  in  the  "Virginia 
Comedians,"  where  the  door  is  suddenly 
thrown  open  and  the  servant  announ- 
ces "Mr.  Effingham  and  Miss  Hallam," 
and  the  very  clever  incident  in  "  Henry  St. 
John,"  where  the  hero's  negro-servant 
dresses  himself  in  his  master's  cast-ofli*  uni- 
form, and  unconsciously  brings  Capt.  Lin- 
don  into  ridicule  at  the  ball,  but  the  reader 
is  kept  in  no  state  of  pleasing  and  excited 
doubt,  alternating  between  satisfaction  and 


despair,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  heroine,  and 
the  incidents  which  conduce  to  the  catas- 
trophe are  mostly  forced  and  unnatural. 
Mr.  Cooke  would  seem  to  have  gone  on 
writing  chapter  aAer  chapter  of  a  particu- 
lar story,  without  the  least  notion  himself 
of  how  it  was  all  to  end,  until  the  im- 
mense piles  of  MS.  before  him,  warned 
him  of  the  necessity  of  a  conclusion,  and 
then  to  have  resorted  to  abductions,  thun- 
der-storms, pistols,  house-burnings  and  all 
the  other  properties  of  the  melodrama. 
We  attribute  this  rather  to  want  of  study 
than  to  want  of  invention.  Mr.  Cooke 
writes  too  fast  and  publishes  without 
proper  revision. 

In  dismissing  "  Henry  St.  John,"  we 
cannot  but  pay  the  high  tribute  of  our  ad- 
miration to  the  purity  of  sentiment  which 
distinguishes  the  highly  poetic  and  anima- 
ted style  of  our  author.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  atmosphere  of  his  fancy  is  a 
healthful  atmosphere.  He  has  the  hearti- 
est sympathy  with  what  is  honest  and  pure 
and  of  good  report.  And  though  an  occa- 
sional extravagance  may  be  found  in  his 
descriptive  passages,  the  style  is  uniformly 
as  chaste  as  the  sentiment.  Let  this  pretty 
picture  of  the  heroine  of  "Henry  St.  John" 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion. 

"Bonnybel  Vane  is  a  sparkling,  mis- 
chievous little  maiden  of  about  seventeen. 
She  has  a  slender,  but  elegantly  rounded 
figure,  a  clear  white  complexion,  with  two 
fresh  roses  blooming  in  her  cheeks;  red, 
pouting  lips,  large  bright  eyes  of  a  deep 
violet,  which  seem  ready  to  melt  or  fire 
under  the  long  dusky  lashes,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  light  brown  hair,  as  soil  as  silk. 
The  face  is  oval — of  that  pure-blooded 
Norman  type  which  fascinated  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  led 
to  so  many  bitter  feuds  and  bloody  wars. 
The  beautiful,  mischievous-looking  head 
is  placed  upon  a  swan-like  neck,  and  in- 
clined toward  one  of  the  snowy  shoulders. 
As  to  the  expression  of  the  girl's  features, 
we  cannot  describe  it.  The  brilliant  vio- 
let eyes  are  ready  to  dance  with  merri- 
ment and  mischief,  or  swim  in  the  dews  of 
feeling ;  the  lips  are  mobile,  prepared  to 
contract,  like  crumpled  rose-leaves,  with 
demure  amusement  at  some  jest,  or,  half- 
parted,  to  express  a  world  of  pity  and 
pathos.  Bonnybel  is  a  striking  type  of 
the  women  of  the  South,  as  opposed  to  the 
pale,  calm,  statuesque  beauty  of  more 
northern  countries;  she  is  brimful  of  feel- 
ing, of  impulse,  mischief,  coquettish  wild- 
ness ;  indeed,  but  for  the  impropriety  of 
the  illustration,  we  should  say  that  she  re- 
sembles a  "thorough-bred"  young  race- 
horse of  the  most  elegant  proportions  and 
the  purest  "  blood."  *  She  is  clad  in  a  pink 
dress,  looped  back  with  bows  of  ribbon,  a 
close-fitting,  square-cut  bodice,  and  a  frill 
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of  rich  lace  runs  around  the  neck,  and  ap- 
pears beneath  the  short  fleeves,  which 
leave  the  arms  of  the  girl  bare  almost  to 
the  shoulders.  She  wears  red  coral  brace- 
lets clasped  with  gold,  and  her  arms  are 
of  dazzling  whiteness." 

Surely  this  is  a  striking  portraiture, 
which  speaks  to  the  eye  not  less  eloquent- 
ly than  tlie  following  bit  of  musical  pathos 
to  the  ear.  In  quoting  it,  wo  bid  Mr. 
Cooke,  for  a  time,  farewell. 

"Of  the  songs  sung  by  Bonnybel,  our 
worthy  author  says — They  are  the  sweet- 
est, I  think,  of  all  the  Scottish  minstrelsy. 
But  all  are  sweet,  far  more  so  than  the 
ditties  of  to-day.  They  sound  for  us  now 
with  a  dim  memorial  music,  those  madri- 
gals which  were  carolled  by  our  grand- 
mothers to  the  murmur  of  old  ghostly 
harpsichords,  while,  standing  by  the  little 
beauties,  our  respected  gramlfathers  were 
captivated,  and  for  ever  dreamed  of  those 
old  tunes,  and  loyed  them  as  the  echoes  of 
past  hap))iness  and  youthful  joys,  and  all 
tliat  carnival  which  glitters  and  darts  on- 
ward in  the  rosy  dawn  of  youth.  1  knew 
an  old  gentleman  who  would  often  take 
his  book  of  ancient  Scottish  songs,  and 
murmur  them  to  himself  for  hours;  and 
I've  frequently  seen  my  dear  and  honour- 
ed father  sit,  with  wistful  smiles,  and  pen- 
sive eyes,  recalling,  as  he  listened  to  his 
favourite  *'Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  youth- 
ful hours,  and  the  little  maiden  who  sang 
for  him,  the  same  song,  in  the  days  of  silk 
stockings  and  hair  powder,  early  in  the 
century.  Kind-hearted  and  true  Virginia 
gentleman,  whose  hand  has  so  of\en  rested 
on  my  head  in  childhood,  may  you  sleep 
in  peace!  O,  noble  father,  gone  from  us 
to  heaven  !  thinking  of  you  now,  here  in 
the  .«un^hine,  and  of  what  was  a  rarer, 
purer  sunshine — your  sweet  smile — the 
idle  words  I  w^rite  swim  as  I  gaze  on 
them.  1  lay  down  my  pen  and  muse,  and 
am  thankful  for  the  blood  that  flows  in  my 
veins,  for  the  noble  sire  bestowed  upon 
me  by  a  gracious  and  kind  Heaven!" 


A  Poetical  Oration  ;  With  Jnirodwtory 
Remarks^  delivered  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Semple  Broaddus  College, 
or  University  of  De  Soto,  Centre  Hill, 
De  Soto  County,  Miss.,  June  22nd,  1859. 
By  Charles  Williams,  M.  D.  Richmond : 
H.  K.  Ellyson,  Printer,  147  Main  Street. 
18r)9. 

"  The  Rule  of  Lipe."  Jin  Mdrets,  deliv- 
ered before  the  two  Literary  Societies  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  June  8,  J  859. 
By  Edward  Warren,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton, 
N.  C.  Published  by  the  Euzelian  So- 
ciety. Fayettevillo  :  Printed  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Hale  &  Son.     1859. 


Address,  delivered  before  Ihe  Demosthenittn 
and  Phi  Kappa  Sorielies  of  the  University 
of  Georgia^  in  the  College  Chapel,  at 
Athens,  August  4th,  1859.  By  Joseph 
B.  CuMMiNG,  Esq.  Augusta,  Ga. :  Steam 
Power  Press  of  the  Chronicle  &  Senti- 
nel.    1859. 

Oration  ;  delivered  before  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society^  Thursday,  May  19, 
1859.  By  W.  H.  Trescot,  Esq.  (From 
the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  III.)  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. :  James  &  Williams,  Printers, 
16  State  StreeL     1859. 

For  what  purpose  sach  "Poetical  Om- 
tions"  as  the  one  now  under  our  eye,  are 
written,  we  may  hazard  an  inference 
from  the  title-page — to  wit,  to  afford  a 
half  hour's  gratification  to  Literary  Socie- 
ties like  those  of  Semple  Broaddus  Col- 
lege ;  but  why  they  should  ever  be  pub- 
lished, to  the  injury  of  the  institution  and 
the  discredit  of  the  author,  passeth  oar 
knowledge.  Dr.  Williams,  we  make  no 
doubt,  is  an  eminent  and  worthy  physi- 
cian who  has  fallen  into  the  melancholy 
delusion  that  he  is  a  poet,  but  though 
Apollo  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  healing  art,  medical  talent 
and  poetic  sensibility  are  not  always  uni- 
ted in  the  same  individual,  of  which  the 
effort  before  us  affords  abundant  proof. 
The  "  Poetical  Oration"  consists  of  about 
250  lines,  the  larger  portion  of  them  be- 
ing "  Episodes,'*  an  "  Episode  on  Genius,'* 
an  "  Episode  on  the  dark  period  in  our 
country's  history,"  an  "Episode  on 
Time,"  and  an  "Episode  on  Woman," 
lovely  woman.  The  main  argument  is 
therefore  so  much  interrupted  that  the 
reader  is  somewhat  perplexed  to  know 
what  the  poet  is  seeking  to  establish.  Yet 
this  immethodical  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  would  be  pardonable  enough  if 
the  thoughts  themselves  were  expressed  in 
graceful  poetic  forms  and  were  originally 
worth  expre^ising.  But  Dr.  Williams  has 
such  imperfect  ideas  of  tlie  requisitions  of 
verse  that  he  mnkes^/itrine  rhyme  lo  stMime 
twice  on  the  same  page,  and  what  he  safs 
in  couplets  if  reduced  to  prosaic  sentea- 
ces  would  be  the  merest  commonplace. 
Genius  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
this  world,  aocordiug  to  our  poetical  oia- 
tor — 

"  Oh,  lofty  genius !  'tis  to  thee  we  owe 
The  purest  joys  to  us  frail  mortals  given; 
Changing  to  light  all  that  is  dark  below, 
And  raising  the  immortal  mind  from  Earth 
to  Heaven." 

This  passage,  thanks  to  the  alexandrine 
perhaps,   will   not  remind  the  reader  of 
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Gray's  Elegy,  bnt  it  will,  probably,  sug- 
{jesl  to  bim  tbat  Dr.  Williams  has  con- 
founded the  office  of  Genius  with  that  of 
Religion.  But  he  does  not  let  Genius  off 
quite  so  easily,  as  the  single  stanza  we 
have  quoted  would  imply,  this  personifica- 
tion has  a  good  deal  yet*to  perform — 

'^  Genius  1  thou  noblest  gif\  bestowed  to 
man, 

How  glorious  the  effulgence  of  thy  sway  ; 

*Tis  thou  canst  light  with  hope  life's  fleet- 
ing span, 

And  fill  the  soul  with  an  ethereal  ray — 

"Bid  every  mind  its  noblest  thoughts  ex- 
pand ; 

Spread  through  the  world  a  vivifying 
flame ; 

Cull  all  the  sweets  from  ocean,  air  and 
land. 

And  light  the  path  that  leads  to  endless 
fame." 

Expanding  minds,  setting  the  world  on 
fire,  collecting  the  sweets  of  sea  and  shore 
and  sky,  and  lighting  the  path  that  leads 
to  endless  fame  as  well  as  life's  fleeting 
span,  Genius  ought  to  be  endowed  with 
wonderful  personal  qualities,  and  so  Ge- 
nius has  been  by  Dr.  Williams.     Thus — 

"Deep  as  the  fountains  'neath  the  surging 

wave, 
High   as    the    brilliant    arch   of   Heaven 

above, 
Firm  us  the  rocks  which  the  blue  oceans 

lave, 
The  fearless  champion   still  of  truth  and 

love." 

Ceia  tuffit. 

The  "Rule  of  Life"  is  the  production 
of  another  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  is  con- 
tent to  embody  his  reflections  in  prose,  for 
the  most  part  excellent  prose,  containing 
much  profitable  admonition.  The  chief 
object  of  the  discourse  is  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  self-love  and  selfish- 
ness, and  this  it  does  with  clearness  and 
emphasis. 

The  duties  of  the  Citizen  is  the  theme 
on  which  Mr.  Cumming  speaks  chiefly  to 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  university  of 
Georgia.  His  views  are  not  new,  but  they 
are  forcibly,  at  times  eloquently  set  forth, 
and  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pondered  by 
undergraduates  at  college. 

Mr.  Trescot's  Oration  is  a  noble  one. 
There  are  few  more  honest  or  more  ear- 
nest thinkers  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
not  one  who  has  the  command  of  a  more 
elegant  style.  '  Wherever  Mr.  Trescott  em- 
ploys a  word  in  excess  of  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  conveyance  of  his 
thought,  that  word  is  felicitous,  and  just  so 
far  as  he  goes  beyond  the  strictest  severity 


of  expression  he  becomes  eloquent.  And 
this  eloquence  is  natural  because  sponta- 
neous, arising  out  of  no  weak  desire  for 
applause,  but  rather  out  of  an  imagination 
warmed  by  the  contemplation  of  lof\y 
subjects,  yet  kept  in  wholesome  restraint 
by  the  exercise  of  a  correct  and  cultivated 
taste.  We  have  no  room  to  follow  Mr. 
Trescot's  argument,  or  borrow  from  his 
pages  the  many  stirring  passages  which 
have  impressed  us  in  the  reading  of  it. 
The  local  history  of  South  Carolina  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  theme,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it  he  discusses  the  interesting  ques- 
tion, on  which  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  his- 
torical writers  have  divided  in  Virginia,  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  Cavalier  element  in 
the  social  and  political  organization  of  the 
State.  One  passage,  however,  w^e  must 
find  room  to  insert,  a  handsome  and  well 
deserved  tribute  paid  by  the  historinn  to 
the  writer  of  fiction.  Referring  to  the 
revolutionary  era  in  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Trescot  says : 

"And  I  cannot  refer  to  this  glorious  por- 
tion of  our  history  without  acknowledging 
the  debt  which,  I  think,  the  State  owes  to 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  son?,  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  preserved  its 
memory,  the  vigour  and  beauty  with 
which  he  has  painted  its  most  stirring 
scenes,  and  kept  alive  in  fiction  the  por- 
traits of  its  most  famous  heroes.  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Simms'  Partisan  Novels  as  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  Carolina  his- 
tory. 

"I  am  young  enough  to  speak  from  ex- 
perience, and  I  am  sure  that  many  a 
boy  who  is  eagerly  following  his  he- 
roes through  the  swamps  of  the  Santee, 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  will 
find  his  local  attachment  strengthened 
and  widened  into  aflection  for  his  State, 
and  in  the  time  to  come  will  do  her  ready 
and  unselfish  service,  stimulated  by  the 
heroic  traditions  to  which  the  imagination 
of  the  novelist  has  imparted  a  dramatic 
and  living  reality." 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  Society 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  orator  as 
the  State  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
novelist. 


The  History  of  the  Reliqioub  Movement 
OP  THE  Eighteenth  Century,  called 
Methodism,  &c.,  &c.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.  D.  Volume  II.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished by  Carlton  &  Porter.  [From  Geo. 
L.  Bidgood,  Agent  of  the  Methodist  De- 
pository. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  portion  of 
the  continuation  of  Dr.  Steven's  *'Histoiy 
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of  Methodism"  is  tliat  between  the  death 
of  Whitefield  and  the  death  of  Wesley. 
The  author  has  abated  in  no  degree  the 
diligence  and  enthusiasm  manifested  in 
his  first  volume,  nor  has  he  departed  from 
the  catholicity  of  spirit  which  distinguish* 
ed  that  part  of  his  lal>our8.  The  work  re- 
cognizes a  lar^e  body  of  readers  outside  of 
the  strictly  Wesleynn  communion,  and 
has  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  topics  and 
persons  only  incidentally  connected  with 
the  main  subject,  and  these  Dr.  Stevens 
has  discussed  in  a  manner  at  once  liberal 
and  pleasing.  He  manages  the  side 
lights  which  are  thrown  upon  his  can- 
vass in  this  way  with  great  skill  and  ef- 
fect. In  the  present  volume,  we  find 
much  that  is  striking  in  contemporaneous 
history.  The  account  of  the  young 
Methodists  who  fought  at  Louisbourg  and 
Quebec,  the  reference  to  the  good  men  of 
Clapham,  the  introduction  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  the  passing  reference  to  George 
Crabbe,  the  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  sweet  story  of  the  "  Dairyman's 
Daughter,"  and  the  beautiful  picture  of 
Grace  Murray,  who  would  seem  almost 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Dinah  Morris 
in  "  Adam  Bede,"  all  these  lend  an  inter- 
est to  the  record  apart  from  that  which 
attaches  to  the  progress  of  Methodism. 
The  great  charm  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  full  and  vivid  ac- 
count it  gives  us  of  the  old  age  of  Wes- 
ley— 

an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night — 

which  led  him  gently  to  his  peaceful  and 
honoured  grave.  What  a  spectacle,  in- 
deed, is  presented  by  the  declining  years 
of  this  revered  apostle!  Where  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  biographies  of  cele- 
brated men  shall  we  look  for  a  more  at- 
tractive portraiture?  With  faculties  un- 
impaired at  three  score  and  ten,  and  his 
gray  hairs  alone  indicating  his  approach 
to  the  end  of  life,  his  brow  yet  smooth  and 
his  complexion  ruddy,  his  voice  still  re- 
taining the  power  and  the  pathos  which 
belonged  to  it  in  his  earlier  ministrations, 
we  see  him  traversing  the  country,  preach- 
ing in  the  streets  of  crowded  capitals  and 
on  the  bleak  hillsides  of  remote  mountain 
districts,  receiving  with  equal  humility 
and  composure  the  aflectionnte  homage  of 
his  friends  and  the  taunts  and  blows  of 
his  enemies,  serving  God  with  all  his 
strength  and  soul  and  mind,  and  looking 
forward  meekly,  when  his  light  affiictions 
should  be  over,  to  his  eternal  weight  of  glory 
in  the  heavens.  There  is  a  dignity,  there 
is  a  majesty  in  the  last  years  of  this  pat- 
riarch which  challenges  our  admiration. 
What  a  manliness  there  was  in  his  reli- 


gion, what  a  roundness,  a  completeness  of 
character !  The  taste  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  art,  in  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and 
even  of  Anacreon,  in  old  ruins  and  crim- 
son sunsets  was  exhibited  by  him  to  the 
Inst,  and  long  aAer  the  period  when  men 
ordinarily  lose  their  impressibility  to  such 
sights  and  sounds,  he  writes  from  foreign 
countries  with  zest  and  animation  of  the 
music  he  heard  and  the  gardens  and  public 
buildings  he  saw.  A  gentle  courtesy  mark- 
ed his  intercourse  with  the  humblest  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  fellow  beings, 
and  we  may  not  wonder  that  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  burial  service  at  his  grave,  the 
change  of  a  single  word  suggested  itself 
to  the  officiating  clergyman,  who  read 
"Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our 
deceased /a/Aer" — amid  the  loud  weeping 
of  the  attending  multitude. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  enhance 
the  interest  pf  such  a  life,  it  is  supplied  in 
the  tender  epismle  of  his  love  for  Grace 
Murray  and  the  cruel  disappointment  to 
which  it  was  doomed.  The  sto  y  has 
been  told  before,  but  never  so  fully  as  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  whose  patient  and  faithful  la- 
bours entitle  him  no  less  to  the  thanks  of 
the  votaries  of  literal ure  than  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  large  and  powerful  de- 
nomination of  Christians. 


Tab  Nbw  American  CrcLOPiBDiA :  J  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  General  KnonoUdge,  Ed- 
ited by  George  Riplit  and  Charlba  A. 
Dava.  Volume  VII.  Edwards— Fttnoi, 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
1 859.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main 
Street. 

This  work  increases  in  interest  aad 
value  with  each  volume.  It  haa  abundant- 
ly redeemed  tlie  promise  of  its  title,  and 
proved  to  be  a  "  popular  dictionary  of 
general  knowledge."  It  is  not  perhaps  as 
exhaustive  of  some  subjects  as  other  pub- 
lications of  a  similar  character,  but  it  gives 
a  larger  amount  of  valuable  information 
within  convenient  limits  and  in  a  style  to 
be  readily  understood  by  the  whole  read- 
ing public.  The  articles  on  England  and 
France  in  this  volume  are  especially  wor- 
thy of  mention  as  presenting  at  once  most 
clearly  and  compactly  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  tbe  history,  commerce,  lit- 
erature and  resources  of  the  two  countries. 
We  can  only  repeat  here  what  we  have 
said  before  of  the  ability  and  patient  in- 
dustry which  the  Editors  have  brought  into 
the  conduct  of  this  work,  and  we  are  glad 
to  believe  that  its  high  merits  have  been 
acknowledged  already  in  a  large  body  oi 
subscribers  throughout  the  country. 
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ATER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

Fox  SCROFULA,  or  KINGS  EVIL, 

I^  n  coiixiitiilinnal  <]i^<>nHC,  u  corruption  of  the  bhrnil,  liv  which  this  fliiiH  l»ecoinea  viliat»»il,  wonki 
mul  |»oor.  Keiiiff  in  (he  circiilniioii,  it  pervnileft  ilic  whole  l»oily,  nml  iiiny  huri»l  one  in  disense  on 
any  part  <if  ii.  No  oi^iin  ip  fiCR  froiii  its  nituckiB,  n«)r  is  I  here  <mic  w  hirli  it  may  not  dcRtroy.  The 
Kcrf»fi'h»U!»  taint  is  variously  caused  hy  mercurial  liij'Pase.  low  living,  (li:»orflered  or  uuhealtliy  food, 
iiiiinirc  nir.  filih  and  filthy  hahil?.  the  depreci'iiii;  vices*,  an<l  above  all,  hy  the  venereal  infection. — 
Wlintrver  Iw  iiK  orieiii.it  i«  hereditary  in  the  eonHiimtion,  deFc-endinff  "from  parents  to  children 
iinio  the  third  and  fourth  penerali«»n '/'indeed,  it  seema  lo  he  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  **  1  will 
vi#it  the  iniqniiiesiof  the  failie*H  upon  their  children.'* 

It*  eneeip  commence  hy  depoitition  from  the  hlootl  or  corrupt  or  ulcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
hinp^,  liver,  and  internal  organ?,  i"*  lerujed  tnhcrclen ;  in  the  plniid;*.  swellinR** ;  nnd  on  the  surface, 
eruptions  or  Korcf*.  This*  foul  c  irruption,  t^ hit  h  genders  in  the  hlood,  depreMen  the  energies  of 
lifr,  ft}  that  .«t  nd'ulouscousiiiutions  not  only  piilfer  from  Fcrofulons  comphiinii*.  but  thev  have  far 
lesi*  power  to  witliKtnnd  the  atinckn  of  other  di«ens=cs ;  consequenilv,  vast  niunherfl  peri?h  by  dij'- 
ordent  Mhirh.  although  not  Hcrofuloui*  in  their  nature,  are  j»till  rentlered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  llm 
s>><iein.  Most  of  the  consumption  which  decimatrs  the  human  family  has  its  oiiein  directlvjn  thifi 
trrofuloiis  contamination  ;  and  many  destructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
•d  all  the  organs,  arise  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cause 

One  quarter  of  all  jiur  people  are  scrofulous;  their  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, nnd  their  health  is  umlermined  hy  it.  TtJ  cleanse  it  frrm  the  s\  stem  we  must  renovate  the 
Mood  by  an  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heol  hy  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compound  Extract  of  SarsapaxiUa, 

The  most  eflectnal  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  con  devise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  malady.'  It  is  conddned  from  the  most  active  remeninis  that  have  been  discover- 
e<l  fur  the  expurgation  of  thin  foul  disorder  fnun  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
deytrnciive  consecjuences.  Hence  it  should  he  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  onlv  scrotula,but  also 
those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it. such  as  Eruptive  and  t:?kin  Diseases.  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Kose,  or  Erysipelas,  I'imples.  Pustules,  Blotches.  Kluins  nnd  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
niu.  Scald  Head,  Kingworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  nnd  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
l>ebility,  and,  indeed,  ail  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  <»r  hupure  Ulood.  The  popular  belief 
in '*  impurifff  of  fkt  b'ood'*  IS  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  n  defeneration  <if  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  nnd  virtue  of  this  Sorsaparillu  is  to  purifv  and  n^geiieruie  this  vital  6uid,  with- 
out  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constiiuiions. 
Prepared  by  DR.  J.  C.  AT£R,  ^radical  and  Amdytical  Ckemist,  Loxcell,  ilass, 

AND  SOLD   By 

rUllCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond ;  and  by  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
Marco  1859. 

MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSS0N7    ~ 

BOOK,  JOB  AI^D  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 
RICHMOISrD,  V^., 

Hnve  removed  their  ofRce  from  the  Law  Building, 
to  the  house  recerttly  fitted  tip  for  them  on  the 

Comer  of  Bank  and  12th  Streets, 

where  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  their  former  friends 
and  patrons,  and  all  others  who  may  wiyli  to  have 
printing  done  in  the  Best  and  Cheapest  style. 

They  now  publish  monthly  the  following:  works : 
The  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 

farlnne,  Ferj;iis«on  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 
The  SOUTHERN    PLANTER,  August  Sc  Williatns, 

Proprietors. 
The  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  Baptist 

Missionary  pmper. 
The  COMMISSION,  published  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  QUARTERLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  published  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 

JS^*  The  manner  in  which  they  are  printed  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
capacity  to  execute  any  work  entrusted  to  theui. 

MACI^AUI.ANE  &  FKRGUSSON, 

Corner  of  Dank  and  \2th  Streets,  lluhmorul^  1  j 
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CROYER  8l  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

NEW  STYLES-Prices  from  $50  to  $126.     Ex- 

^  tra  charge  of  $5  for  Hemmerf . 

Tliii^  Mocliin^  newti  from  two  rpooln.  an  purchased  tmm  tlie 

ptnre.  requiring  no  re>win()in|r  of  ihreHd-     l^heiiiM,  fclU.  caifirn 

mntl  flilclips  in  n  pnperi<ir  Bt>  k,  finishing  eucli  seam  liv  ila  own 

'  opertiiion,  wiiliont  reconn*e  to  the  Imnd-needie,  an  w  required 

liy  nthftr  inacliinen.     It  will  do  better  and  cheaper  sewings  ihao  • 

seaimtreM  con,  even  if  Hlie  works  for  one  eeitt  nn  hour, 

495  Brondwnv.  New  York.  181  Balliinore  St ,  Bollimore.  Iron  HalU  318  Pennstlranin  Ave- 
nue, Wafthingion.  D.  C.  MreiinnieV  Hnii,  Richmond.  223  Kin;?  St..  Charleston.  33  St.  Franris 
St.,  Mohile.  II  Camp  St ,  New  Oi leans.  97  Fourth  Si ,  Louisville.  4  Hig^inK*  Block,  Lexin|(- 
ion.    58  West  Fourth  St.,  Ciiicinnoili.     154]  Superior  Su,  Cleveland.    87  Fouilh  Si ,  Si.  l.oui9. 

*•!  take  plensure  in  nayinp,  ihiit  lh«*  Grover  &.  Baker  Sewing  Mnchinefl  have  more  than  Riialaia* 
cd  my  expectnlion.  A fi'er  trying  unci  reinru'iig  others,  I  have  tiree  ot  them  in  operation  in  m? 
diflcrent  placed,  and  after  four  gears'  trial|  have  no  fault  to  find.*' — J.  H.  Hammond,  Se/tatar of 
^outh  Carolina. 

»•  My  wife  linn  had  one  of  Grover  &  Bnkcr*«  Family  Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
iintisfied  it  is  one  of  the  be^t  labor-saving  machines  that  has  been  invented,  i  lake  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  the  public."—/.  O.  Ilarrit,  Gopernor  of  TeituetMce. 

**  I  think  it  by  iiir  the  best  patent  in  use.  Thin  Mochine  cao  be  adapted  from  the  finest  caoibfR 
to  (he  bea\ie8i  enj»»iuiere.  it  sews  stronger,  faster,  and  more  Itenutifully  than  one  can  imagine.  If 
mine  could  not  be  replaced,  money  could  not  buy  it'*— ifrt.  /.  G.  Brotrn,  Naxhvi/le,  Ttmm. 

**lt  in  speedy,  very  neat,  nnd  ()uruble  in  its  work;  is  easily  understood  and  kept  in  repair.  I 
enrnrestly  recon'imend  this  Machine  to  all  my  acquaintances  and  others/' — Mr$.  M,  A,  rorretl^ 
Memnhin^  Tenn, 

"  ^Ve  find  thin  Machine  to  work  to  our  sntisfuction,  ana  with  pleasure  reeommend  it  to  the  public, 
as  we  believe  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  be  the  best.Sewing  Machine  in  use.'* — Oedry  Brotkert,  AUi- 
gonia,  Tenn. 

"If  used  exclusively  for  family  purposes,  with  ordinary  care.  I  will  wager  they  will  last  one 
*  three  score  yeors  and  ten,'  and  never  get  out  of  fix." — John  Ertkine^  Naskvif/ft  jentL, 

**l  have  had  your  Machine  for  several  weeks,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  work  it  does  if 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  made." — Magffie  Aiminon^  Nathville^  Tenm 

**  I  use  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress*iiiaking,  and  fine  linen  stitching,  and  the  work  is  aduiira* 
ble — far  better  than  the  best  hand-sewing, or  any  other  machine  I  have  ever  aeen^—Luqf  B, 
Thomvion,  NathviUe^  Tenn. 

"  1  bnd  the  work  the  strongest  and  most  beaittiful  I  have  ever  seen,  made  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, and  regard  the  Grover  d&  Baker  Machine  as  yne  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  oor  aex." — Mn, 
Taylor^  NathvtUe^  Tenn, 

"1  have  one  of  Grover  &.  Baker^s  Sewing  Machines  in  Rse  in  my  family  and  find  it  invahtabif. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  persona  in  want  of  a  machine.'* — Q.'T,  Thomgon^  NaAtUU^ 
Tenn, 

**1  would  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  my  Grover  &.  Baker  Machine  for  a  large  amount,  coald  I 
not  replace  it  again  at  pleasure." — Mr$,  H,  G,  Seovef,  NatknWe,  Tenm, 

**  i  lake  pleasure  in  ceriifving  to  the  utility  oi  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machines.  I  have 
used  one  on  almost  every  description  of  work  for  months,  and  find  it  much  stronger  and  better  ia 
every  respect  than  work  done  by  hand."— Afrs.  D,  W.  Wheeier^  NoMkviHe^  Tenn, 

*'  6ur  two  Machines,  purchased  from  you,  do  the  work  of  twenty  young  ladies.  We  with  pleas- 
ure recommend  the  Grover  Ac  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  (he  best  in  use." — N.  StiUman  if  Cs., 
Memphu^  Tenn, 

**The  Grover  &.  Baker  Sewing  Machine  works  admirably,     i  think  the^atitcb  and  work  for  to- 

Eerior  to  that  of  any«Sewing  Machine  I  ever  saw.    On  fine  work,  I  think  the  Machine  would  be 
ard  to  lieat.** —  W,  J.  Davie,  Mentphi»,  Tenn 

**I  find  the  Machine  easily  managed,  very  durable,  and  tako  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all 
who  wish  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasure.'* — Airs.  F,  Tiivs,  Memphia,  Tenn, 

**The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satisfaction  (hat  we  checrfullr  recom* 
mend  them  to  all  who  wish  a  good  and  substantial  Sewing  Machine  It  executes  work  whh  much 
care  and  speed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  machine  1  have  seen  "—i/rt.  R.  B.  Aiilthell,  Mem- 
phit,  Tenn, 

"  1  om  happy  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Grover  dt  Baker's  Sewing  Machines,  nnd  of  tlie 

ferfect  satisfaction  it  gives  in  every  respect.     It  sews  neatly,  and  is  by  no  means  complicated, and 
prefer  it  to  all  others  I  Imve  seen"— i/ri.  Bryan,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  M,  Brwnn,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
**  It  afibrds  me  much  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  Machine  works  well ;  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  you  claim  for  it.    My  wife  is  very  much  pleoaed  with 
it,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  (his  eflect."—  R,  C.  Brink/ry,  Mem'fiiis,  Tenn. 

**lt  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  the  Grover  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  satisfiicttoo. 
I  have  it  in  constant  use,  and  find  it  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  ia  the  most  simple  and  durable 
machine  in  use,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it." — F.  M,  White,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

**  Having  seen,  exnmhied,  and  used  many  other  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  feel  free  to  nay  that 
the  Grover  &  Baker  Machines  are  far  superior  to  all  others  in  use  " — M.  E^ancvis  S^ftz,  Nawk' 
eille,  Tenn.  ,    (  ^CiCiQ  p 
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Ts^OW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

FOR   THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Publications  in  the  Country. 
TAVO  VOLUMES  A.  YE^R, 

Each  containing  at  least  480  pages,  in  neat  style,  with  fine  Cover,  and  AdTertising 
Sheet.     The  Two  Volumes  furnished  for 

ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS  A  TEAR! 
EOR  THE  YE^R  I860. 

The  MESSENGER  will,  as  lioretofure,  present  its  readers  with  Reviews,  Historical 
and  Biographical  Sketches,  Novels,  Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  Poems,  Critiques,  ami  Papers 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  National  Subjects. 

CLUBS — Remitting  us  Fifteen  Dollars  in  one  letter,  will  be  entitled  to  Six  Copies. 

The  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  MESSENGER  will  continue  under  the 
charge  of  

jN^o.  R.  THonsfFsoisr,  esq. 

The  Business  Department  is  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  to  wliom  all  communica- 
tions of  a  business  nature  must  be  addressed. 

MACFARLANE,  FERGUSSON  &  CO., 
November,  1859.  Corner  of  Bank  and  12ih  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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loguea  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  Bookbuyers. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  121  Main  street,  Richmond. 
N.  B. — Having  the  largest  and  most  complete  Book  Bindery  in  the  State,  all 
kinds  of  Binding  is  done  in  superior  style,  and  at  short  notice.     Blank  Books 
for  Banks,  Clerks  of  C\Hirt,s,  and  Merchants,  made  of  the  best  raatmal  and  war- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  SPINSTER. 

Concerning  the  Inauguration  of  the  50th  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Public 
Affairs  of  the  2\st  Century, 


LETTER  XVIII. 

7R0M    IfISS  JANE   DELAWARE   PETTON, 

Presently  at  Washington, 

TO  MISS  HART  TIBERIN  BOONE, 

Easselas,  Oregon. 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate^  \ 
March        2029.     / 
Mt  Dear  Mart: 

I  waa  compelled  to  laugh  outright  at 
your  literal  acceptation  of  my  two  apes, 
in  the  description  of  Mrs.  Delaroute's 
masque.  Why,  you  silly  one,  do  you  not 
know  that  all  the  different  classes  of 
domestics  have  long  since  had  places  as- 
signed them  in  the  2iOological  Gardens  of 
the  great  world.  A  gentleman's  serrant 
is  now  his  ape,  (and  there  is  reason  in 
the  term):  his  lackey,  footman  or  waiter, 
is  his  tiger,  and  his  porter  his  bear.  In 
like  manner  my  lady's  maid  is  her  mole, 
while  the  nurse  is  either  opposum  or  doe. 
You  know  that  all  animals  have  a  slight 
resemblance  (what  the  chemists  call  a 
trace)  of  the  human  face  divine,  in  their 
beastly  lineaments,  so  that  when  Goethe 
and  RetzBoh  together,,  made  an  Ass  clerk 
and  librarian  of  the  herald's  college: 
gave  him  a  neck-cloth  and  spectacles, 
and  put  a  pen  behind  his  enr,  there  was 
no  denying  but  that  we  had  seen  faces 
upon  the  shoulders  of  "  men  and  breth- 
ren" of  a  very  analogous  and  not  quite 
so  intelligent  an  expression.  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  the  more  ancient  of  our 
aristocracy  prefer  another  mode  of  desig- 
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nating  their  domestics.  With  them  a 
man's  valet  is  always  named  Thomas, 
his  footman  or  waiter  (George,  and  his 
porter  Peter ;  and  of  the  other  sex  the 
maid  is  always  Prudence  or  Nancy,  the 
nurse  Lucy,  and  the  housekeeper  or  laun- 
dress Wilkins.  This  latter  system  of 
naming  had  been  followed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  times  past,  that  its  more  common 
appellatives  were  held  to  be  servile  and 
ungenteel^and  James,  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  became  among  the  upper  classes 
plebeian  and  vulgar.  They  suffered  as 
Mrs.  Doll  Tearsheefs  word  "occupy" 
had  done,  ''which  was  an  excellent  good 
word  before  il  was  ill-sorted." 

This  precision  of  taste  produced  about 
this  time  a  change  in  the  Christian 
names  of  both  sexes.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  maid  servants  and  working 
women  being  kept  according  to  the  no- 
menclature of  holy  church,  at  Anna, 
Jane,  Eliza,  or  Margaret;  the  better 
orders,  by  way  both  of  distinction  and 
novelty,  had  their  girls  christened  Nan- 
nie, Jennie,  Lizzie,  Fannie,  Maggie,  mak- 
ing them  all  diminutives.  This  practice 
continued  till  the  census  of  the  year  1880, 
when  physiological  statistics  were  for 
the  first  time  considered,  and  in  which  it 
had  been  directed  that  the  stature  and 
weight  of  all  full  grown  persons  should 
be  taken  among  their  other  personal 
qualifications.  It  was  found  from  these 
returns  and  from  those  that  followed,  that 
the  balk  and  hei^t  of  oar  sex  had 
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xnatorially  diminished  in  the  interval,  and 
a  celebrated  physiologist  and  physician 
of  the  time  having  intimated  that  this 
contraction  might,  in  some  measure,  be 
traced  to  the  belittling  of  the  names ;  n 
fashionable  panic  forthwith  arose  m  the 
community,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
practice  of  be-ninnying  the  feminine 
gender  has  been  discontinued.  By  the 
way  what  a  practice  and  what  a  taste  it 
was?  To  substitute  for  the  queenly 
Jane,  the  pert  and  flirting  Jenny — for 
Margaret,  whose  every  consonant  inti- 
mates a  royal  procession,  the  diminutive 
Maggie,  which  consorts  only  with  mites 
and  worms.  About  the  same  time  our 
sex  (a  fair  consequence  of  the  immense 
production  of  flimsy  fictions  which  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  age)  began  to 
introduce  poly  vocal  (excuse  the  new  word, 
I  mean  many-voweled,)  names  from  the 
realms  of  poetry  and  romance — hence 
Desdemonas,  Ophelias,  Clorindas,  Medo- 
ras,  Zuleikas,  and  Cunegondas.  Nor 
were  the  other  sex  at  all  behind  us  in  the 
two  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned — 
with  them  Henry  was  christened  into 
Harry,  William  into  Willie,  John  into 
Jack  or  (Scottice)  into  Jock,  Laurence 
was  diddled  into  Larry,  or  duplicated 
into  Lorenzo:  and  Louis  became  Ludovico. 
Instead  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Lukeand  John, 
we  got  Matthias,  and  Marcus  Tullius, 
Lucius,  and  Don  Juan.  About  this  time 
an  ambassador  of  the  Republic,  to  one  of 
the  proudest  nations  of  the  world,  bore 
the  grand  pagan  prefix  of  Julius  CsBsar, 
with  an  English  termination  reminding 
as  very  much  of  that  once  celebrated 
person  Anacharsis  Glootz.  It  is  true, 
that  our  correlatives  of  (he  other  sex,  or 
rather  their  god-fathers  and  god-mothers, 
may  have  been  influenced  in  this  respect 
by  higher  motives.  It  has  long  been 
noticed  that  many  of  the  great  men  who 
come  among  us — men  destined  to  be  felt 
in  their  own  age  and  remembered  long 
after  it — have  made  their  first  appear* 
ance  in  the  world  with  very  strange  an- 
nouncements.  The  name  of  Napokon 
Buonaparte  bothered  and  amased  the  old 
Abb^  who  examined  him  at  Brienne:  and 
he  himself,  in  the  first  access  of  his  great 
fortune,  left  the  *  n'  out  of  his  last  name 


in  order  to  make  it  more  consonant  and 
endurable  to  the  great  nation.    When, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  nationalities   of  Poland   and  Hun- 
gary began   to  show   signs  of  vitality: 
to    gather    armies    and    banners,    and 
leaders  and  allies,  the  name  of  their  first 
captain,  Shrtzntski,  a  name  never  heard 
of  before,  and  unpronounceable  by  any 
known   rule  or  analogy  whatever,  was 
held  by  skilful  politicians  to  be,  on  that 
very  account,  a  good  omen  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken— and    against    England,    France, 
Spain,  or  Italy,  or  any  of  the  more  facile 
tongues  of  Christendom,  it  might  have 
done  wonders  and  been  a  spell  to  raise 
the  devil  with.    But  the  Anstrians  and 
Russians  brought  against  it  still  more 
demoniacal  conglomerates,  terminatitms 
in  ctski  and  ouski — sounds  begotten  be- 
tween their  own  coarse-mouthed  gutturals 
and  the  smooth  and  slavish  ows  and  wowt 
of   modern  Greek.     And,  alas  fur  the 
brave  but  down-trodden  Poles  and  May- 
gars  !  their  liberty  was  for  the  time  anni- 
hilated and  almost  for  ever!    But  if  it 
had  been  the  object  of  our  sponsors  in 
baptism  to  give  us  extraordinary  names, 
on  the  ground,  or  for  the  sake  either  of 
present  or  future  distinction,  they  should 
have  remembered  that  to  be  effective  they 
must  have  some  consonance  and  agree- 
ment.   A  man  who  should  be  called  Fin- 
gal  Hodge,  would  have  probably  small 
chance  of  becoming  a  great  general,  or  one 
named  Ossian  Grimes  a  successful  poet 
At  any  rate,  you  see  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  names,  and  think  a  modern  Tristram 
Shandy,  purged  of  the  indecencies  which 
disfigure  Sterne's  book  and  make  it  al- 
most unmentionable  among  ladies,  would 
be  of  much  greater  use,  both  in  educa- 
tion and  morals,  than  many  of  the  treatises 
ending  in  ology  which  we  wot  of. 

In  regard  to  names,  whether  of  persons 
or  places,  I  have  long  regarded  them  as 
moral  agencies  of  great  importance,  and 
have  even  ventured  to  suppose  that  names 
and  national  songs  must  both  be  under 
some  special  providence,  their  birth, 
growth  and  mutation  are  often  so  etange- 
ly  significant.  Of  this  we  have  a  perti- 
nent example  in  the  names  of  two  of  the 
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suburbs  of  ibis  great  cUj.  You  know 
that  its  principal  street,  the  Via  Sacra,  is 
PeuDsjlvania  Avenue,  and  like  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  all  great  towns  which 
are  not  walled  or  fortified,  it  loses  itself 
at  each  end  in  straggling  houses  or  wide- 
ly built  villas,  like  the  two  ends  of 
Mirza's  bridge,  which  disappeared  in 
clouds  instead  of  abutments,  and  were 
broken  into  holes,  cracks  and  discon- 
nected pieces.  Now,  in  the  centre  of 
this  grand  street,^  where  are  the  public 
edifices,  hotels  and  official  residences, 
there  needed  no  sign -board,  placard  or 
advertisement,  to  inform  even  strangers 
where  thej  were :  but  at  the  extremities 
of  the  street,  where  the  buildings  grew 
diminutive  and  unequal,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  the  name  of  the  street  in  conspicu- 
ous letters  for  the  assurance  of  passengers. 
On  these  sign-boards  the  name  of  Penns- 
woods  Street  was  abbreviated  into  Pa. 
Avenue,  and  hence  those  inhabiting 
the  suburb  at  the  Eastern  end,  which 
was  at  first  the  most  irregular  and  broken, 
eamo  to  be  called  Parvenues,  and  the 
suburb  itself  took  in  time  that  designa- 
tion. At  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue, 
which  contained  for  the  most  part  resi- 
dences of  older  citizens — those  who  had 
passed  through  the  great  mill,  and  re- 
turned from  it  with  their  skins  whole  and 
something  to  spare — the  inhabitants 
were,  in  contradistinction,  called  Conve- 
nues,  and  that  suburb  took  the  corres- 
ponding soubriquet. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Delaroute's  apes, 
from  which  I  have  been  too  long  digress- 
ing, they  were  no  other  than  two  especi- 
ally large  and  ugly  valets,  who  took  for 
the  time  literally  the  shapes  and  proper- 
ties which  they  had  nominally  borne 
long  time  before  in  the  lady's  household. 
They  were  much  aided  by  dress,  and  their 
gibberish  and  gesticulation,  which  had 
been  well  taught  and  practised,  was  well 
played.  They  were  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
masquerade.  That  two  such  approxima- 
tions to  the  baboon  race  should  be  found 
in  the  same  family  is  due  principally  to 
the  tast«,  not  yet  extinct,  of  choosing 
one's  servants  from  the  ugliest  or  most 
deformed  specimens  of  humanity.  For 
the  cnstom  still  prevails  which  in  earlier 


times  selected  guards,  warders  and  confi- 
dential servants  from  dwarfs,  crook- backs 
and  the  deformed  or  mal-organized  of  the 
species;  and  a  man  of  fortune  now  may 
be  as  much  distinguished  by  the  ugliness 
as  the  number  of  his  servants.  It  is  to 
my  mind  decidedly  a  wicked,  unfeeling 
and  unchristian  practice,  and  is  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
the  male  sex.  As  for  ourselves,  we  pre- 
fer always  to  have  our  maids  and  menials 
nearly  of  our  own  kind  and  semblance. 

There  has  been,  to-day,  a  grand  review 
and  inspection  of  the  city  guards,  or 
military  police  of  the  city.  The  exercise 
and  drill  were  of  the  most  imposing 
character,  and  displayed  not  only  the 
perfection  of  the  troops,,  but  drew  into 
the  field  many  of  the  notabilities  now 
present  at  the  capital,  both  of  the  other 
sex  and  ours.  Many  ladies,  chiefly  from 
the  interior,  were  in  the  field  on  horse- 
back, well  dressed  and  mounted,  some  of 
them  exhibiting  all  the  skill,  grace  and 
confidence  of  the  most  perfect  menage. 
How  much  would  our  sex  gain  in  health, 
in  intellect,  and  in  virtue,  if  a  portion  of 
the  time  lost  upon  cushions  and  in  coaches, 
or  of  that  which  is  worse  than  lost  in 
overheated  rooms  and  in  the  cruel  har^ 
ness  of  fashionable  life,  were  spent  in 
the  blessed  air,  in  communion  with  nature,, 
among  fair  sights  and  sweet  sounds? 
Every  sense  quickened  with  exercise,,  and. 
the  consciousness  of  commanding  forces 
other  than  our  own.  I  may,  perhaps^ 
at  some  other  time,  venture  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  feats  of  arms,  and  other  con- 
comitants of  the  gala,  but  at  present  let 
me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  constita- 
tion  and  functions  of  these  household 
troops,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
Prsdtorian  bands  of  the  city  government 
They  compose,  at  present,  the  militia,  as 
well  as  police  of  the  city,  and  numbet 
about  eight  hundred  men.  They  are 
divided  into  companies;  their  barracks 
being  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mail^ 
between  the  Government  house  and  the 
GapitoL  They  are  under  the  command 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  their  chief 
having  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Their  pay 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cadets :  sufficient 
for  their  support,  and  this  enables  their 
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officers  to  recruit  them  from  the  most 
healthy  and  robust  of  the  oitisens,  their 
term  of  service  being  five  years.  The 
rules  of  the  body  are  exceeding  strict, 
and  like  the  laws  of  Draco,  have  but  one 
punishment,  which  is  dismissal.  From 
this  regiment  are  detailed  all  the  guards 
necessary  for  the  public  buildings  and 
public  grounds,  as  well  as  the  watchmen, 
police  and  firemen  of  the  city.  They 
have  a  gymnasium,  and  are  constantly 
drilled,  not  only  in  military  exercises  and 
in  Uie  ase  of  all  arms,  but  in  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  so  that  they  make  a 
yery  formidable  body  for  the  suppression 
of  riots  or  popular  commotions.  Their 
uniform  is  white,  with  dark,  green  face- 
ings.  The  hat  being  a  morion,  with  a 
metallic  visor,  crest  and  rim,  and  sides  of 
a  light,  green  cloth,  making  a  head-piece 
capable  of  resisting  everything  but  shot. 
This  is  their  official  dress  when  acting  as 
soldiers  or  guards:  but  as  watchmen  they 
have  at  their  command  all  sorts  of  costume 
and  disguise.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
they  composed  a  troop  of  light  cavalry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  train  of  pompiers  or  firemen, 
having  with  them  one  of  the  steam  fire 
engines  used  now  for  extinguishing  fires. 
When  on  duty  as  warders  they  carry  a 
short  wooden  staff  or  truncheon,  the 
symbol  of  their  authority,  also  a  brace  of 
pistols  for  cases  of  emergency.  The 
colour  of  the  uniform  was  selected  in 
reference  to  cleanliness  and  the  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  inspection.  The 
discipline  is  as  strict  as  that  of  scholars, 
and  to  have  served  among  them  is  a  re- 
commendation to  higher  military  or  civil 
duty.  Their  ranks  being  filled  from  the 
country  at  large,  they  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  interests,  excitements  and 
factions  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
grow  up  among  the  citizens  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  are  therefore  a  more  secure  re- 
liance in  cases  of  mobs  and  tumults:  for 
in  other  lar^c  to^n^,  whenever  it  hns 
been  found  necessary  to  support  the 
magistracy  by  an  armed  force  taken  from 
the  citizen  soldiery,  these  last  are  always 
more  or  less  infected  with  the  rebellious 
feeling  which  is  to  be  repressed,  and  of 
course  more  nnrellable   in  time  of  ex- 


tremity. In  slight  commotions  of  thiskind 
the  fire  engine  has  been  used  with  de- 
cided effect,  as  on  short  notice  it  can  be 
made  to  throw  hot  water  instead  of  cold. 
The  establishment  of  this  corps  was 
the  first  attempt  made  in  our  country 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  police  or 
municipal  justice  of  large  cities,  setting  it 
on  a  different  and  firmer  basis  than  the 
systems  of  the  old  world,  which  we  had 
at  first  been  compelled  to  copy.  These 
older  constitutions  had  grown  up  gradu- 
ally with  the  increased  knowledge  and 
wickedness  of  the  age,  and  under  the 
more  or  less  despotic  authority  of  Euro- 
pean princes,  (which  last  curb  is  almost 
a  necessary  condition  to  their  existence), 
until  their  principal  strength  came  to 
consist  in  a  most  perfect  and  omnipresent 
espionage.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, as  spies  upon  the  concerns  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
older  and  weaker  governments,  where 
the  clergy  had  been  for  a  long  time  de- 
moralized, the  office  of  political  informer 
had  been  mostly  performed  by  them,  but 
in  the  fresher  and  more  liberal  govern- 
ments, the  secret  police  had  become  an 
agent  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
consisted  of  a  personnel  picked,  trained, 
and  of  unlimited  powers.  When  applied 
to  free  institutions  like  our  own,  a  system 
like  this  soon  developed  its  insufficiency 
and  its  evil  results.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  such  an  authority  anywhere,  is 
to  assimilate  and  confound  the  ministers 
of  justice  with  its  subjects,  to  put  the 
constable  and  the  thief  in  the  same  class 
of  society,  and  thus  annihilate  one  of  the 
most  important  relations  among  men. 
Even  in  London,  at  this  time,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  detective  police 
were  also  denizens  of  the  hells  and  stews 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  continental 
cUic3  the  number  was  much  larger.  This 
plan  of  intermingling  and  working  up 
vice  with  the  leaven  of  authority,  had  al- 
ready shewn  evil  consequences,  even  in 
the  European  cities  where  it  had  been 
first  practised,  and  where  its  abuse  could 
be  more  sternly  and  absolutely  controlled. 
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Bat  in  our  cities,  where  population  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  till  then  unexampled, 
and  where  the  popular  will  is  always 
really  paramount  to  the  law,  this  amal- 
gamation and  alliance  between  wrong 
and  right  soon  gave  predominance  to  the 
evil  principle,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  became  horribly  venal  and  inef- 
ficient Men  were  throttled  for  their 
purses  in  the  open  streets — women  were 
snared  into  pit-falls  for  the  Moloch  lust 
of  merchant  princes,  and  the  most  sordid 
and  horrid  lust  approached  even  the 
high  places  of  the  country  and  stained 
its  hands  with  blood  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
something  was  wrong  here,  and  the  wise 
and  good  set  themselves  abcut  a  remedy. 
Men  saw  that  the  old  saying  of  setting  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  is  not  a  true  one,  or 
will  only  serve  where  less  than  half  the 
community  are  thieves  themselves,  or 
consider  the  crime  venal.  Besides,  such 
a  procedure  is  in  no  respect  natural.  The 
huntsman  does  not  bait  the  she  wolf  with 
her  own  cubs,  nor  track  the  fox  with  dogs 
of  his  own  scent  and  kindred,  but  trains 
for  this  purpose  hounds  of  greater 
strength,  and  nobler  and  adverse  in- 
stincts. 

Another  certain  effect  of  this  code  and 
practice  was  to  lessen  and  lower  not  only 
the  morals,  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
Justice  and  of  his  officers.  In  the  whole 
range  of  English  written  fiction  there  is 
not  found  a  single  justice  of  the  peace 
who  has  not,  like  Mr.  Justice  Shallow 
and  Dogberry,  and  Verges,  been  "  writ- 
ten down  an  ass'' — showing  very  con- 
clusively the  public  appreciation  of  this 
most  important  officer.  So  tiue  is  this, 
that  it  would  be,  oven  now,  worth  while 
for  some  novel  or  play  writer  to  put  into 
his  piece  a  mugibtrate  of  this  class,  en- 
dued with  at  least  the  ordinary  measure 
of  honesty,  intelligence  and  virtue.  This 
would  certainly  be  giving  to  the  drama 
a  new,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  a  real  char- 
acter, and  might  save  the  piece  contain- 
ing it  from  neglect  or  disfavour.  At  any 
rate,  such  was  the  main  and  principal 
support  of  Cumberland's  Benevolent  Jew, 
a  play  now  nearly  forgotten,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  was  to  set  up  a  good- 


hearted  and  charitable  Israelite  against 
the  Shylock  of  Shakespeare.  I  need  not 
say  that  for  many  years  all  the  Jewry  of 
London  went  to  the  representation  of  it. 
It  will  also  be  very  evident,  that  in  the 
association  between  thief  and  thief-taker, 
which  such  a  police  makes  necessary,  the 
authority  of  law  loses  power  in  propor- 
tion as  the  practice  becomes  known. 
When  a  felon  is  made  aware  that  he  may 
expect  an  informer  in  every  accomplice, 
the  effect  is  merely  to  sharpen  his  inven- 
tion, and  to  add  more  impious  weight  to 
the  adjurations  by  which  he  is  bound  to 
his  associates.  He  was  a  villian  at  first, 
but  is  now  a  sworn  one. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
military  pulice,  things  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  country  people,  visiting  the 
larger  cities,  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
"Selves  in  charge  of  a  sort  of  semi-official 
persons,  called  routiers,  who  were  licensed 
and  registered,  and  hired  themselves,  as 
the  cadies  in  Edinburgh  used  to  do,  to 
accompany  and  direct  strangers  through 
the  mazes  of  the  great  towns,  and  were 
responsible  for  their  safety.  The  practice 
was  both  expensive  and  annoying,  and 
travellers  who  could  not  or  would  not  af- 
ford it,  were  subjected  both  to  incon- 
venience and  danger,  and  it  was  common 
in  such  cases  to  have  one's  life  insured 
for  the  period  of  residence  in  town. 

The  new  plan  of  a  military  police  was 
first  tried  in  this  city,  the  men  are  all 
picked,  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  years.  They  are  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment independent  of  the  magistracy,  and 
also  to  give  them  a  purer  and  more 
honourable  esprit  du  coi-ps,  than  could 
possibly  be  induced  upon  a  regiment  of 
bailiffs  and  beadles,  paid  by  perquisites, 
and  with  no  hope  before  them  of  any 
future  advancement.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  a  body  thus  constituted  would  be- 
come mercenary  and  corrupt,  but  this  is 
sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  age 
of  the  men,  who  can  never  be  enlisted 
for  a  second  terra,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  service,  which  is  not  only  a  school 
of  military  tactics,  but  of  all  kinds  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  review  of  to-<^' — 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  inspectior 
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liminary  to  tlieir  duties  in  the  approach- 
ing  pageant.  The  uniform,  which  you 
would  at  first  think  cold  and  ghost- like, 
is  nevertheless  very  appropriate,  and 
serves  always  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  officials,  whether  acting  in  a  body 
or  singly.  In  the  principal  streets,  and 
at  all  times,  you  meet  one  of  them  march- 
ing slowly,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pave- 
ment, at  about  every  three  hundred  yards. 
And  they  have,  in  certain  quarters,  al- 
ways horses  ready  saddled  for  particular 
service.  These  animals  were  not  the 
least  important  part  of  to-day's  exhibition. 
They  «eemed  all,  both  in  shape,  in  con- 
dition, and  in  instinct,  fine  specimens  of 
the  horse  kind,  and  made  Centaurs  of  all 
who  bestrode  them.  They  had  been  so 
well  and  truly  broken,  that  even  the 
artillery  horses  made  every  movement 
one  of  strength  and  grace,  and  yet  the 
menage  of  these  fine  animals  had  evi- 
dently not  been  that  of  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  nor  had  their  strength  and 
docility  ever  been  used  for  any  unnatural 
or  useless  purpose. 

To-morrow  these  troops  make  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  procession  who  are  to 
escort  the  elected  President  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  he  remains  the  guest  of  the 
eity  until  his  inauguration.  It  is  now 
high  time  that  I  should  leave  off  moral- 
ising and  talking  to  myself,  and  get,  as 
fast  as  possible,  into  a  loving  and  quiet 
humour,  so  that  the  sights  I  am  to  see 
may  be  quietly  observed  and  plainly  nar- 
rated. This  enviable  condition  I  hope  to 
achieve,  not  by  going  up  a  hill  as  Dante, 
or  "  lighting  upon  a  place  where  there 
was  a  cave,"  like  John  Bunyan.  And 
by  the  way,  is  it  not  singular  that  there 
should  be  so  much  resemblance  between 
the  introduction  of  the  stately  Italian  to 
his  Divina  Comedia,  and  that  of  the  poor 
itinerant  preacher  to  his  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, as  to  make  one  almost  always  think 
of  one  in  reading  the  other.  There  is 
not  only  a  savage  wood  in  the  one,  and  a 
wilderness  in  the  other,  but  there  is  the 
same  stately  and  true  march  of  language 
in  both,  giving  reality  to  the  descriptions. 
I  shall  endeavour,  in  my  case,  to  help 


myself  by  rapid  motion — Saint  Mercury 
be  my  speed. 
For  the  present,  adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Washington,  Quarkr  of  the  Senaie,  \ 
March  — d.  A,  D.,  2029.     J 

Mr  Dear  Mart. 

We  had  a  glorious  day  yesterday — for 
in  this  climate,  in  the  debateable  months 
between  winter  and  spring,  when 

"  Yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed:" 

there  come  now  and  then  genial  days, 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  both 
parts  of  the  year :  giving  us  at  midday 
the  soft  South  wind,  with  its  sweet  breath, 
redolent  of  promised  flowers  and  warm 
with  golden  sunshine,  and  at  morn  and 
eve  clear  skies  puffed  out  with  clouds  of 
pink  and  white,  from  which  come  lithe 
and  cool  breezes,  that  shake  new  life  and 
verdure  among  the  branches  of  the  yet 
leafless  trees.  The  nights,  too,  are  starry. 
The  air  seems  musical  and  the  whole  earth 
is  like  Prosperous  island 

"  full  of  noises — 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not." 

The  Mayor  and  municipal  authorities  met 
the  new  President  at  the  boundary  of  the 
city,  but  the  ceremony  of  reception  really 
commenced  at  the  Electoral  Bridge,  which 
affords  an  official  entrance  to  the  ci^ 
proper,  as  Temple  Bar  used  to  afford  in 
the  old  time  to  the  state  prooessions  and 
pageants  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
Bridge — a  fine  structure  with  ii  broad 
road-way  and  high  massive  parapets, 
which  I  will  some  time  or  other  describe 
to  you — had  been  cleared  and  was  occu- 
pied by  detachments  of  the  White  guards 
of  whom  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  letter. 
Close  up  to  the  troops  which  held  the 
Eastern  head  of  the  bridge,  were  formed 
in  two  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  street,  a 
body  of  the  elder  and  most  influential  of 
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tho  citizens,  men  of  good,  of  all  profes- 
sions, ranks  and  callings,  who,  by  the 
ennobling  inflaence  of  a  good  life,  well 
spent,  irrespective  of  the  right  conferred 
either  by  birth,  wealth  or  talent,  had 
placed  themseWes  indisputably  in  the 
position  of  city  fathers.  The  youngest 
of  this  band  bore  the  standard  of  the 
city,  the  field  being  striped  with  blue 
and  white  like  the  flag  of  the  nation,  but 
baying  in  place  of  tho  constellation  of 
stars,  an  effigy  or  representation  of  the 
old  capitol,  with  its  low  dome  surmount- 
ed by  an  eagle  in  the  pride  of  flight,  and 
the  motto,  Urbs  Domusque  d  cUta  mcenia 
Capiiolii,  To  this  point,  the  eastern  end 
of  the  bridge,  I  repaired  at  10  o'clock,  or 
about  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the 
new  President,  intending  to  peruse  sepa- 
rately the  several  divisions  of  the  grand 
procession,  after  they  had  been  marshall- 
ed, and  before  they  were  put  in  motion. 
This  portion  of  it,  the  Fathers  of  the  City, 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  dress,  device  or  insignia,  ex- 
cept the  plain  banner. of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  was,  to  me,  the  most  in- 
teresting group  of  the  whole  pageant. 
If  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  see  the 
elders  even  of  a  small  town  or  village 
drawn  together  upon  any  occasion  of  im- 
portance, you  have  doubtless  witnessed, 
even  though  there  might  be  somewhat  of 
awkwardness,  inexperience  or  rusticity, 
that  there  always  supervened  enough  of 
wisdom  and  worth  to  command  esteem 
and  deference,  and  that  the  consciousness 
of  their  position  and  duty  had  endued 
them,  for  the  time,  with  a  presence  and 
behaviour  superior  to  their  fellows.  In 
a  large  city,  this  element  of  strength,  and 
the  transmutation  efi*ected  in  it  by  cir- 
cumstances, is  much  more  notable  than  in 
lesser  communities.  In  this  group  there 
seemed  no  personality  that  could  be 
thought  entirely  common,  but  all  was 
amplified  and  developed  for  the  occasion. 
If  here  and  there  peered  out  a  diminu- 
tive figure  and  a  thin  face,  we  could  see 
that  they  were  the  nimble  lightning  of 
the  community,  and  that  their  function 
was  developed,  in  the  news-department, 
or  in  that  of  money,  or  merchandize: 
while  their  lighter  proportions  were  ad- 


mirably contrasted  against  the  full  and 
strong  frame,  broad  breasted  and  well 
poised ;  the  grave  and  mild  face,  and  the 
large,  well  opened  and  speaking  eye  of 
some  brother  artisan,  some  worker  in  air 
or  in  fire— some  knight  of  the  mine,  the 
furnace  or  the  mill.  Office  may  be  ob- 
tained, for  the  time,  by  intrigue,  by  pur- 
chase, or  by  good  fortune,  but  it  is  to  the 
quiet  middle  class,  like  these,  men  of 
substance,  acquired  by  toil  and  reputa- 
tion gained  by  virtue,  that  wo  must  look, 
under  heaven,  for  the  power  which  is  to 
help  in  seasons  of  emergency.  This  band 
numbered  about  five  hundred,  and  judg- 
ing from  their  appearance,  there  would 
be  no  need  in  their  case  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  for  even  the  first  prayer  of  the 
ancient  patriarch, "  Peradventure  if  there 
be  found  fifty  righteous."  Following  this 
body,  and  ranged  in  like  manner,  came 
th  i  difl^erent  trades,  crafts  and  professions, 
according  to  their  seniority  or  acknow- 
ledged importance. 

And  first  were  seen  the  wotship- 
ful  company  of  Smiths,  including  in- 
ventors, artificers,  and  generally  all 
workers  in  metals  and  machinery.  This 
fraternity  claims  precedence,  as  the 
oldest  recorded  mechanical  occupation, 
and  the  fabricator  of  implements  for  all 
other  employments,  having  Tubal  Cain 
as  their  ancestor  and  prototype  and  Vul- 
can for  their  patron  God  in  the  Synod  of 
Olympus.  At  their  head  or  at  the  station 
occupied  by  them  in  the  procession,  had 
been  placed  a  cast  of  the  celebrated 
Statue  of  Steam,  one  of  the  new  allego- 
rical representations  of  which  I  gave  you 
some  intimation  in  a  former  letter.  This 
is  a  group  of  three  figures :  the  princi- 
pal one  being  an  herculean  charioteer 
standing  braced  as  if  in  powerful  and 
swift  motion  of  which  he  is  both  author 
and  governor.  His  head  is  crowned  with 
a  high  hexagonal  cap,  like  the  paper 
helmets  usually  worn  by  artificers  when 
at  work  in  their  mystery,  from  about 
which  escapes  thick  curled  hair.  The 
figure  is  entirely  naked,  except  a  light 
tunic,  belted  and  buckled  at  the  waist, 
and  extending  half  way  down  the  knee. 
The  right  hand  and  right  foot  are  advan- 
ced as  if  in  the  act  of  urging  the  speed 
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of  his  invisible  team,  vrliile  his  left  hand 
rests  upon  the  governing  crank  of  a  steam 
engine;  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of  wliich 
19  just  seen  before  him.  The  forc-^tart  of 
the  chariot  is  a  prow  or  rostrum,  and  tho 
hinder  part  like  a  Roman  chariot— in 
r4greenient  with  this,  the  fore  whecld  are 
those  of  a  steamer,  and  the  hinder  ones 
those  of  a  steam-car  or  locomotive.  A 
female  figure  on  tho  right  and  a  little  in 
advan(^e,  c)ffers  him  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
■while  in  the  rear  a  river-god,  as  if  fall- 
ing from  the  car  is  beckoning  for  aid. 
The  three  figures  are  well  and  naturally 
grouped,  and  the  amphibious  chariot, 
which  would  »eem  at  first  too  cumbrous 
and  complex  an  idea  fur  artistic  expression 
is  not  tho  lon^Jt  F!if^<'rs«ful  part  of  the  re- 
presentation. At  the  base  of  this  group 
were  arranged  the  master  workmen  of 
the  several  orders  of  tho  craft,  and  at 
their  head  stood  a  gigantic  Smith,  tho 
representative  man  of  his  order,  in  his 
working  dress  and  apron,  who  might  have 
served  the  sculptor  as  a  model  for  the 
charioteer  above  him,  while  standing  on 
either  side  of  him,  were  seen  two  young 
but  powerful  apprentices,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  mace  bear- 
ers, two  heavy  fore  hammers  of  the 
Smithy. 

Next  in  order  came  the  brotherhood  of 
Masons  or  builders.  Not  the  fraternity 
who  in  times  long  past  set  forth  that  their 
order  had  uninterrupted  succession  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  or  perhaps  of  Noah — 
who  held  their  meetings  in  secret,  and 
were  bound  together  by  mysterious  and 
it  is  said  fearful  oaths :  who  boasted  also 
of  being  the  sole  possessors  of  secrets  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  mankind:  who  were 
seen  in  public  processions,  dressed  in 
little  white  aprons,  like  pocket-handker- 
chiefs or  children*?'  bib«,  with  stars,  and 
jewels,  and  ribbons,  and  drawn  swords, 
and  other  such  tomfooleries — a  broth- 
erhood of  male  witches,  who  excluded 
our  sex  from  any  of  their  gatherings  and 
festiTities,  and  were  only  known  as  the 
sagacious  and  successful  keepers  of  cer- 
tiun  wise-saws  and  proverbs,  coming  from 
far  distant  climes  and  ages,  and  of  course 
worthless  in  these  times  of  our  own.  The 
Masons  here  were  no  such  carpet-knights 


as  this:  but  real  builders  and  men  of 
might,  who  knew  matter  and  its  laws,  and 
could  mould  and  bend  it  to  their  purpose. 
Genii  of  the  hummer  and  drill,  the  chisel 
and  lever,  who  were  skilled  to  turn  and 
stay  in  mid  air  the  ponderous  arch,  and 
to  heave  up  toward  heaven  its  great  pat- 
tern, the  light  and  airy  dome.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Smiths,  the  members  of 
this  trade  also  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  company,  a  group  of  statuary,  em- 
blematic of  their  occupation,  a  cast  from 
the  work  of  a  living  sculptor  of  some  re- 
nown. It  is  composed  of  four  figures, 
and  represents  the  placing  of  the  last 
stone  of  the  cornice  of  a  pediment  The 
principal  figure  is  standing  with  the  tac- 
kle lo'vc  in  his  hand,  b}'  which  the  stcne 
has  been  raised.  Of  two  of  the  other 
figures,  one  is  lifting  with  a  lever  tho  side 
of  the  stone,  and  the  other  withdrawing 
a  wedge  or  bluck,  so  that  it  may  full  iulo 
its  place,  while  with  one  foot  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  piece  thus  in  the  act  of  final 
adjustment,  is  represented  the  ancient 
Orpheus,  with  his  lyre,  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing a  work  in  which  music  can  no  longer 
be  of  service.  The  modern  builders  are 
in  the  costume  of  the  day,  but  so  arran- 
ged as  to  develope  the  action  of  the  pria- 
cipal  muscles,  and  to  leave  bare  the  head, 
arms  and  breast:  while  the  figure  of  the 
Demi-God  is  nearly  that  of  an  Apollo 
just  dismounted  from  his  Pegasus.  The 
object  of  the  Artist  in  this  piece  was 
plainly  to  show  tho  true  world,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  mythology  and  fiction: 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  all  fable  had 
originally'  a  valuable  kernel  of  truth. 
For  I  have  always  thought,  though  hav- 
ing neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  nor  critic, 
nor  commentator  to  show  for  it,  that  the 
fable  of  Orpheus  was  meant  simply  to 
record  the  power  of  music  in  combining 
the  forces  of  many  men,  in  moving  large 
masses  of  matter — 

"  Orpheus  with  his  lute  mado  trees 

And  tho  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  as  he  did  sing." 

Thus  amoBg  the  Egyptians,  and  elder 
nations,  in  raising  their  obelisks,  munc 
must  have  played  the  part  of  wheel  and 
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axle,  lever  and  pnlley,  and  nil  those  com- 
binations of  power  with  which  the  mod- 
erns have  been  so  long  familiar :  for  it  is 
known  that  the  materials  of  these  struc- 
tures were  carried  from  the  quarries,  and 
heaved  into  their  places  by  the  efforts  of 
multitudes  of  men,  ignorant  of  modern 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  whose  pow- 
ers could  only  be  combined  nnd  directed 
by  musical  cadences.  About  this  group 
were  gathered  the  masters  of  the  trade, 
the  oldest  of  the  number  holding  in  his 
hand  a  bright  trowel,  while  the  brother- 
hood around  him  carried  each  some  im- 
plement of  their  business. 

Following,  there  came  the  company  of 
"Wrights  and  joiners,  including  all  kinds 
of  workers  in  wood.  At  the  head  of  this 
band  a  strong  wooden  bridge,  like  a  tri- 
umphal arch^  bad  been  erected  during 
the  previous  night  It  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  trophies — and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arch,  on  the  western  side,  was 
seen  the  name  of  the  incoming  President, 
surrounded  by  a  garland  of  springing 
flowers,  while  on  the  eastern  side  appear- 
ed the  name  of  him  who  retiresi  inset 
among  wreaths  of  laarel  and  oak.  This 
company,  the  Wrights,  was  more  nume- 
rous than  either  of  the  preceding  socie- 
ties, including  as  it  did  all  the  orders  of 
workers  in  wood,  from  the  maker  of  a  toy 
to  the  builder  of  a  ship.  The  occupation 
of  each  set  might  be  divined  almost  from 
the  appearance  of  the  artisans.  The  cab- 
inet maker  and  carvers,  and  those  whose 
business  lay  among  small  joints  and  fas- 
tenings, were  in  general  pale  and  thin, 
though  of  a  healthy  and  active  presence, 
while  the  house  and  ship-wrights,  those 
who  deal  with  the  tree,  rather  than  the 
board,  were  broad-breasted  people,  long 
armed  and  "  tall  men  of  their  hands," 
fine  specimens  of  robust,  active  and  hap- 
py labour. 

Following  the  Wrights,  came  the  fam- 
ily of  Husbandmen — ^Farmers — Planters 
and  Gardeners.  These  in  a  more  rural 
district,  would  have  outnumbered  the 
others,  and  the  gardeners  might  have 
claimed  pr«oedence  of  all  the  rest,  as 
Adam  was  undoubtedly  of  their  trade. 
But  priority  of  association  has  always 
something  to  do  with  precedence,  and,  in 


large  towns,  horticulture  is  generally  the 
last  luxury  thought  of.  Besides  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  plough  as  well  as 
the  barn  must  come  before  the  crop,  and 
hence  the  Smiths,  Masons  and  Wrights 
have  derived  and  maintained  their  prece- 
dence. This  company  carried  bouquets 
and  branches  of  evergreen,  and  at  their 
head,  instead  of  arch  or  statue  was  seen 
an  antique  nnd  primitive  wain,  made  of 
osier  nnd  wicker  work,  and  laden  with 
all  the  staple  products  of  all  the  different 
regions  of  the  Republic ;  the  yellow 
wheat ;  the  golden  mnize;  the  sugar  reed ; 
the  bumting  cotton  ;  overlaid  xnth  boughs 
of  fresh  orange  trees  and  jstalks  of  bana- 
na; mingled  with  evergreens  of  fir  and 
laurel,  and  gnrlnnded  with  flowers.  To 
this  light  carriage  were  harnessed  horses, 
that  might  be  called  horses  of  the  sun — 
of  dark  chestnut  colour,  with  yellow 
manes,  high  curved  necks,  white  fet-locks, 
and  spotted  here  and  there  on  haunch 
and  shoulder  with  fiecks,  as  if  of  foam. 
They  were  held  by  a  youthful  Colin, 
scarce  seen  among  the  rich  lading  of  his 
wagon,  and  who  seemed  a  fit  teamster  for 
such  mettled  cattle. 

Next  in  order  to  these  came  the  society 
of  Victuallers,  including  Qraziers,  Gro- 
cers and  Purveyors  of  all  kinds.  At  the 
head  of  this  band,  decked  with  wreaths 
and  led  by  Nubians  of  the  darkest  colour, 
were  two  milk  white  kine,  with  either  of 
which  Europa,  if  she  had  been  a  milk- 
maid and  an  honest  woman,  might  have 
fallen  in  love  and  staid  at  home.  The 
place  of  this  order  of  citizens  in  the  pro- 
cession, was  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  antiquity  of  their  caste,  for  in 
the  march  of  civilization  the  herdsman 
always  precedes  the  husbandman — ^but 
in  this  troop,  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  was  a  more  diverse  collection  than 
could  be  found  under  any  other  head  in 
the  pageant,  comprehending  all  the  deal- 
ers in  flesh  and  vivers,  from  the  drover 
with  his  huge  whip  and  heavy  boots,  to 

"  The  bonnie  bntcher  lad  that  wears  the 
sleeves  of  blue." 

Following  this  stalwart  regiment  came 
the  company  of  cordwainers  and  follow- 
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era  of  Saint  Crispin.  The  history  of  Saint 
Crispin  I  haTe  forgotten,  or  never  knew, 
bat  he  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the 
very  large  army  of  canonized  holy  men, 
who  has  deigned  to  take  a  mechanical 
occupation  under  his  special  protection. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  him  to  have 
been  some  poor  brother  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Benedict,  or  St.  Francis,  who  stitch- 
ed sandals  and  plaited  cords  for  the  lazier 
or  more  studious  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belonged  ;  accumulating 
by  such  commendable  charities  an  odour 
of  sanctity,  by  which  his  name  has  been 
perpetuated  to  our  own  times.  His  fol- 
lowers had  on  the  present  occasion  erect- 
ed among  them  a  most  original  and  curi- 
ous ensign  of  their  profession.  This  was 
no  other  than  a  triumphal  arch  made  en- 
tirely of  cordage.  The  columns  which 
supported  this  trophy,  were  made  of  coiled 
rope,  and  from  their  tops  and  spanning 
nearly  the  whole  street,  there  extended  a 
low  elliptical  arch,  made  of  rope  about 
the  size  of  a  ship's  cable;  he  fasten- 
ings at  the  end  of  each  shaft  making  by 
their  combinations  of  loops  and  knots  a 
leafy  capital  fur  the  hempen  pillara  be- 
neath— ^while  from  the  centre  of  the  span, 
there  hung  also  in  cordage,  the  potent 
initials  U.  S. 

Following  these  came  the  association 
of  Clothiers,  including  Mercera,  Drapers, 
and  all  their  allies.  These  would 
have  been  sufficiently  designated  by  the 
accuracy  and  finish  of  their  habiliments, 
without  any  other  show.  They  had  nev- 
ertheless, in  deference  to  the  chivalric 
custom  of  other  trades,  borne  before  them 
a  very  broad  blue  banner  with  a  heavily 
embroidered  edge,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented a  very  well  clad  trader  offering  to 
an  Indian  a  blanket  in  exchange  for  a 
skin,  and  the  motto,  "  Homines  non  vale* 
ant  nisi  in  modis"  An  old  aphorism  of 
the  philosophy  of  words,  which  had  here 
a  very  satisfactory  and  comfortable  ex- 
planation, and  might  be  thus  translated, 
"  Men  are  not  good  unless  they  be  in  fash- 
ion." I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
homely  application  of  Aristotelian  wis- 
dom, at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  dra- 
pera  due  credit,  fbr  having  converted  to 
some  use  a  very  old  and  worthless  saying. 


Indeed  I  have  always  ei^tertained  a  great 
regard  for  this  class  of  artists,  and  they 
deserve  it  at  our  hands,  for  if  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  some  imple- 
ments of  housewifery  which  belonged  at 
first  exclusively  to  our  sex,  we  should  re- 
collect that  it  was  done  in  an  age,  when 
all  female  occupations  were  accounted 
servile,  and  this  act  of  theirs  must  have 
tended  greatly  tfo  raise  us  from  the  deg- 
radation which  our  sex  always  suffero 
among  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people. 
That  nation  has  made  no  inconsiderable 
step  towards  civilization  where  the  trade 
of  the  armourer  has  given  place  to  that  of 
the  tailor,  or  become  associated  with  it : 
for  the  workmen  only  differ  in  the  mate- 
rial used  by  them  ;  the  one  working  in 
metal  and  the  other  in  cloth. 

The  double  rank  of  the  procession, 
marshalled  as  we  have  described  it,  bad 
now  extended  almost  to  the  Treasury, 
where  were  gathered  the  society  of  Mer- 
chants, Bankera,  Commercial-men  and 
Capitalists.  The  houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood which  are  high,  and  in  general 
occupied  for  the  offices  of  factors,  nota- 
ries, agents  and  brokers,  were  richly  or- 
namented with  drapery,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  a  jubilant  concourae  of  all 
classes.  This  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity— the  merchants — were  without 
insignia  or  banner  of  any  kind, — nor 
needed  they  any.  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush,  and  a  moneyed  man  may  dispense 
with  a  fourrier.  The  eldera  of  this  party 
were  men  of  serious  and  thoughtful  de- 
portment, and  would  be  noted  generally 
for  plainness  of  apparel  and  unobtrusive 
manners;  while  amon|^  the  younger  of 
the  order  it  was  evident  that  the  gains  of 
their  business  with  whatever  of  avidity 
they  may  have  been  sought  and  seized, 
were  not  destined  to  be  hoarded  or  to  rust. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  occupation  which 
gives  so  distinct  yet  so  various  a  charac- 
ter to  its  followera  as  that  of  a  merchant. 
Here,  among  the  same  company,  and  bear- 
ing always  the  same  generic  character, 
were  to  be  seen  the  foundera  of  hospitals 
and  colleges  ;  the  patrons  of  science  and 
of  art ;  and  also  those  whoee  overflow  of 
wealth  had  found  the  more  private  chan- 
nels of  beneficence  and  charity,  contrast- 
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ed  with  individuals  of  the  same  calling, 
whose  natural  endowments,  amid  the  risks 
and  stimulants  of  an  exciting  traffic,  had 
hecome  stern,  grasping,  sordid  and  mean. 
After  these,  and  preceded  hy  about  a 
dozen  corpulent  personages,  carrying  long 
blacb  staves,  tipped  with  white,  came  the 
Counsellors,  and  Attorneys — the  Lawyers 
of  the  Capitol.    The  heads  of  this  body 
were  Doctors  of  Law,  and  wore  the  red- 
hood  of  that  numerous  order.    The  rest 
of  the  brotherhood  were  arrayed  in  loose 
black  gowns,  which  has  been  the  ordinary 
legal  dress  among  all  nations.    In  this 
country,  for  a  good  many  years,  lawyers 
had  dispensed  with  this  integument,  even 
when  in  court  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
proper  function ;  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent, that  to  all  official  persons  a  certain 
uniform  or  outward  mark  is  necessary, 
both  to  ensure  a  greater  equality  of  per- 
sonal appearance,  to  avoid  or  cover  slov- 
enliness and  soiled  linen,  or  in  this  case 
to  prevent  a  good  cause  from  being  spoil- 
ed by  a  dirty  pleader.    A  peculiar  habit 
also  tends  to  foster  an  attachment  to  our 
profession  whatever  it  may  be,  by  giving 
it  a  material  shape  and  presence.    A 
farmer  may  love  an  old  plough,  and  an 
auth0^  an  old  pen.    The  first  Napoleon 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  gray  redtn- 
gote  of  Marengo.    He  was  buried  in  it. 
And  Wellington  died  on  the  little  iron 
bed,  with  its  single  blanket,  which  had 
been  his  couch  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
so  many  campaigns.     When  Calvin  and 
Knox  banished  mitres,  stoles,  copes  and 
cassocks  from  the  churches  and  reduced 
their  clergy  to  cap  and  band  merely,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  decencies  of  reli- 
gious worship  began  to  be  less  attended 
to,  and  the  piety  which  they  should  nour- 
ish as  well  as  represent,  suffered  propor- 
tional decay ;  and  after  awhile  all  these 
banished  insignia  began  to  reappear.    It 
was  thus  with  the  lawyers  also ;  afler  a 
short  trial  of  argumentation  in  cuerpo, 
ihey  reassumed  their  gowns,  and  with 
them  came  an  increase  both  in  dignity 
and  learning.    In  attendance  in  this  par- 
tjf  I  found  the  youug  gentleman  whom  I 
met  the  other  night  at  the  masquerade. 
On  my  asking  what  banner  or  device  he 
would  recommend  for  this  part  of  the 


procession,  he  said  he  could  not  just  then 
think  of  an  appropriate  device,  but  that 
for  a  motto  a  better  could  not  be  selected 
than  this,  **  Societaa  est  maier  discordia- 
rum," 

Immediately  after  the  lawyers,  camo  a 
detachment  of  boys  between  7  and  15 
years  of  age — dressed  in  gray  coats  and 
trowsers,  with  slouched  hats,  and  each 
carrying,  rolled  up  in  manner  of  a  trun- 
oheon,  with  the  title  displayed  on  the  out- 
side, one  of  the  many  hundred  newspa-  ^ 
pers  now  published.  These  were  the 
news-boys  who  acted  upon  this  occasion 
as  heralds  and  harbingers  to  the  editors, 
printers  and  literati  in  general,  who  were  ' 
formed  close  behind  them.  This  set  de- 
served to  be  studied  closely,  but  all  that 
I  had  time  to  remark  concerning  them, 
was  that  their  ranks  were  not  so  regular- 
ly marshalled  as  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations, thus  indicating  that  they  were 
a  nervous,  irritable  and  somewhat  quar- 
relsome generation.  When  I  had  arrived 
thus  far  in  my  inspection  ;  a  burst  of 
music  from  all  the  bands  and  a  grand 
salvo  of  cannon  broke  in  upon  my  specu- 
lations, announcing  that  the  distinguished 
person  for  whom  all  these  honors  were 
designed,  had  reached  the  Electoral-bridge 
and  was  now  entering  the  city.  Looking 
down  the  long  line  of  citizens  which  I 
had  not  time  to  visit  more  particularly,  I 
could  only  see  that  it  terminated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  City  Hall,  where  were 
gathered,  with  the  Clergy,  Doctors  and 
Magistrates,  all  the  Corinthians  and  other 
elite  of  the  Metropolis  who  had  no  other 
appropriate  position  in  the  exhibition. 
All  that  was  left  for  me  to  do  now,  was 
to  tree,  as  we  say  in  the  west,  as  speedily 
as  possible :  that  is,  to  attain  some  win- 
dow or  elevated  place  from  which  I  could 
see  the  approaching  pageant.  This  was 
soon  effected  by  help  of  my  acqufuntance 
the  Palmer,  who  seemed  to  know  every 
body  he  met,  and  gave  me  his  hearty  as- 
sistance. 

In  a  short  time  We  could  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  like  the  roar  of  many  wa- 
ters, swelling  louder  and  louder  as  it  ap 
preached  where  we  were — that  mighty 
sound,  to  hear  which,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  men  toil  and  plan  and  labour, 
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through  long,  long  years,  and  barter  for 
it  health  and  life,  and  ofttimcs  love,  and 
troth,  and  honour.  Onward  it  came,  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  soon  we  could  discern  the 
white  uniform  of  the  guards  who  headed 
the  procession,  filling  up  the  whole  inter- 
val between  the  double  ranks  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  About  thirty  paces 
behind  them,  and  mounted  on  a  superb 
horse,  came  the  President  elect,  uncover- 
ed and  bending  to  his  saddle  low  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  acclamations  which 
rent  the  air  on  every  side.  On  hia  lefl 
hand,  and  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  came 
two  Senators  and  three  Representatives, 
also  well  mounted,  who  had  been  depu- 
ted by  the  Leglilature  to  receive  him. 
And  on  his  right  hand  rode  the  Mnyor  of 
the  City,  with  the  Colonel  of  the  White- 
guards  as  his  supporter  and  adjutant. 
As  they  passed  the  head  of  each  division 
of  the  long  procession,  brief  gratulations 


and  welcomlngs  were  exchanged — after 
which  each  company  wheeled  into  line 
and  followed  in  the  march,  which  closed 
by  another  strong  company  of  the  guarda. 
In  this  order  they  approached  and  passed 
us,  the  loud  acclaim  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  distance  between  us 
increased,  until  at  length  an  nnosaal 
shout  gave  notice  that  the  great  man  had 
alighted,  and  that  the  pageant  was  over. 
The  hum  of  the  retiring  multitudes,  was 
heard  through  the  city  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  I  had  returned  to  my 
lodgings. 

There  is  a  grand  spectacle  to-night  it 
the  Theatre— and  to-morrow,  Sunday,  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  West  is  to  preach  in 
the  church  uf  Peace.  The  next  day,  we 
have  the  inauguration. 

For,  the  preeent.  Adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 


SONNET. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

BT  AMIS. 

Draining  some  bitter  chalice  might  we  gain 
A  golden  heritance — a  pomp  which  sets 
On  iincrowiicfl  brows  llie  flash  of  coronets, 
What  eager  lips  would  court  the  transient  pain, 
Though  dark  the  draught  as  deathly  mandragore. 
Yet  d«i1y  at  onr  side  GodV  pprnph  ^tand^, 
Holding  a  shining  cup  with  pleading  hands, 
Chanting  this  silvery  promise  evermore: — 
"For  every  drop  a  pearl  of  coiintlew  price — 
For  every  draught,  threads  of  celestial  light 
Wiought  in  the  sours  immortal  vcsunenU  white, 
When  turn  the  opal  gates  of  Paradise 

On  Time's  brief  darkness."    Blind  souls  and  unwise — 
Spurning  the  cup,  unwon  the  eternal  Ueasure  liesl 
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AN  ODE. 
Inscribed  to  one  of  her  noblest  daughters, 

BT  MARIA  OBRTRUDE  BUCHANAN. 

Virginia!  in  the  diadem 

Which  circles  young  Columbia's  brow, 
Thou  9hin'st  the  most  resplendent  gemj 

And  ever  hast  thou  shone  as  now! 

Ah!  when  thy  pure  and  beauteous  name, — 
The  loveliest  that  Earth  can  claim — 
Was  borne  to  Albion's  distant  land 
By  him,  the  Knight,  whose  honoured  hand 
First  drew  thy  maiden  veil  aside, 
And  shewed  thee  in  thy  virgin  pride. 
Ah!  how  the  softly  thrilling  word 
The  heart's  pulsations  strangely  stirred! 

And  when,  allured  by  thy  bright  charms, 
Man  braved  the  ocean's  dire  alarms, — 
His  breast  with  hope  and  ardour  glowing — 
With  magic  power,  thy  beauty's  spell 
Upon  his  wayward  spirit  fell ! 

He  looked  upon  thy  Rivers  flowing 
Amid  such  scenes  of  loveliness. 
Before  them  paled  the  sunny  gleams 
Which  light  the  youthful  Poet's  dreams. 
When  LovB  clothes  Nature  with  tlie  dress 
Of  his  own  warm  imaginings. 

Thy  Mountains  rose  before  Ws  eye 
In  wild  and  grand  sublimity, 
Yet  wanting  not  the  lovely  line 
That  tells  of  Beauty's  hand  divine. 

He  breathed  thy  air  of  such  pure  balm, 

It  seemed  as  fh>m  the  hidden  springs 

Of  some  new  fbnnt  of  Life  it  came, 

For  'neath  its  power  the  SohVm  hid  flame 

Soared  brightly  heavenward,  and  a  calm 

Of  deep  and  holy  rapture  filled 

His  throbbing  heart — "  Oh!  here^  he  cried, 

^^Here,  in  these  untrod  lands, 
Shnll  Pns^ion's  fiery  storm  be  stilled; 
No  more  shall  roll  Sin's  whelming  tide 

Over  Life's  ebbing  sands; 
/  But  on  their  mystic  slope — 

Bending  where  Heaven's  gold  portals  opa — 
Virtue  shall  write  with  spotless  hands 

Her  own  enduring  name; 
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I 
Until,  while  on  the  car  of  Time 

Shall  roll  age  after  age, 

The  children  of  this  beauteous  clime 

Shall  be  the  favoured  ones  of  Fame!** 

Virginia!  this  proud  prophecy 
Has  nobly  been  fulfilled  in  thee! 

As  History  gazes  on  the  page 
That  bears  thy  lovely  name, 
As  noonday  is  the  tablet  fair, 
She  sees  no  blackened  records  there 
To  dye  her  cheek  with  shame. 

Lol  by  her  glides  the  solemn  Ptut 

Back  to  thy  early  prime. 
And  answering  to  her  witching  call, 
Gathering  as  to  a  Festival, 
Oh!    what  a  glorious  Train  is  seen 
Winding  thy  hills  and  vales  between; 
The  good,  the  great,  the  fair,  the  brave, 
Each  rising  from  an  honoured  grave 

To  swell  the  march  sublime. 

Sudden  rings  out  Fame**  clarion  blast, — 
Wide  as  the  world  its  echo's  cast — 

Whose  is  the  Shade  now  passing  on? 
He  treads  the  mountain  heights  alone! 
Beneath  his  dizzy  pathway  twine 
^  All  other  paths  to  Virtue's  Shrine! 

Virginia!  'tis  thy  matchless  Son, 
The  Man,  the  Christian,  Warrior,  Sage; 
And  when  he  rose  upon  the  world. 
Freedom,  overjoyed,  her  flag  unfurled. 
Cheered  by  his  voice  she  proudly  hurled 

Oppression  from  his  throne! 
Virginia!  'tis  thy  Washington! 

The  offspring  of  thy  far-famed  clime, 
But,  oh!  not  thine  alone; 
He  is  the  wide  world's  Heritage, 

Columbia's  gift  to  Tim! 

Vibginia!  linked  with  thy  pure  name 

Are  records  of  bright  deeds; 
The  soul  with  answering  thoughts  of  flame 

Glows  while  the  scroll  she  reads; 
Along  the  line  her  vision  runs. 
Dazzling  with  triumphs  of  thy  Sons, 
Who,  brave  as  lions  in  the  field, 

Are  like  the  dove  in  lady's  bower; 
They  never  know  what  'tis  to  yield. 

Save  to  XoM'f  soy 'reign  power; 
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And  then,  the  eye  which  in  the  storm 

or  battle,  kindled  like  the  sun, 
Now  falls  as  soft  on  beauty's  form, 

As  his,  when  his  proud  pathway  run, 
With  softest  light  its  glance  is  turned 
Upon  the  scenes  which  withering  bumed| 
Beneath  his  mid-day  glow* 

Ah!  yes,  the  bright  Spirit  of  Chivalry, 
Which  poured  its  light  on  the  aget  dark 
Which  rode  o'er  their  billows  triumphantly, 

(Enshrined  in  its  wondrous  bark, 
Along  the  dark  waters  it  fearlessly  bore 
The  golden  freight  of  its  priceless  store, 

Virtue^B  undying  tpark, 
It  had  rescued  from  'mid  the  ashes  cold  , 

Of  ignorance,  error  and  ills  untold) 
No  sooner  had  beard  of  thy  new-found  land 
Than  he  steered  for  the  sun-bright  shore. 
And  moored  his  bark  on  the  Virgin  strand, 
And  gave  thee  that  golden  store! 

And  linked,  Virginia,  with  they  name 

Are  thoughts  of  festal  glee  ; 
How  clearly  the  heart-warming  flame 

Of  HOBPITAUTT, 
In  thy  old  Manor  houses  shone, 

— 'Twas  like  a  beacon  star — 
The  weary  traveller  wand'ring  lone 

Glad  hailed  it  from  afar  : 
And  still  upon  thy  hearths  it  burns 

With  lustre  as  of  old  ; 
Still  to  its  light  the  traveller  turns, 

Amid  the  night-winds  cold. 
And  never  finds  its  guiding  ray 
Has  shone  to  wilder  or  betray ! 

Virginia !     Yes  !  thou  art  indeed 

A  Gem  of  clearest  light, 
How  well-earned  is  thy  glorious  meed 

Brightett  where  all  are  bright  I 
Rich  fruitage  of  the  deathless  seed 
Which  Virtue,  Genius,  Valour  cast 
Forth  'mid  thy  vales  and  mountains  vast. 

With  freely  generous  hand. 
And,  now^  when  centuries  have  past 

Over  thy  honoured  land, 
When  heard  is  thy  unsullied  name. 
Leaps  up  the  spirit's  warmest  flame  ! 

Oh  !  thou,  to  whom  this  Lay's  inscribed, 
ViBQnni.'B  pure  and  noble  daughter, 
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Lofot  sitB  fond  Metnory^s  fount  beside, 
And  gazes  on  the  mystic  water : 

A  brighter  gift  he  never  gave 

To  her,  than  uuw  her  fount  discloses, 
^  For  imaged  in  thy  lucid  wave. 

Thy  form  in  softest  light  reposes  : 

Ah  1  see  how  bright  the  fadeless  hues 

Of  Friendship's  flowers  are  round  thee  growing; 

Their  pristine  f^c^hness  fed  by  dews 
From  Gratitude's  pure  urn  overflowing  ; 

Those  flowers  that  bloomed  amid  the  waste 
Where  cold  misfortune's  bleak  rocks  tower, 

And  where  is  felt  the  bitter  blast 
That  comes  from  sorrow's  thorny  bower. 

Visgihia'b  true  and  lovely  child! 

Thine  was  no  tummer  friendship ^  fading 
When  by  me  swept  Griers  tempest  wild. 

Each  hue  of  hope  and  joy  o'ershading  ; 

As  wilder  grew  its  ruthless  flight 

Thy  noble  heart  but  drew  me  nearer , 
To  shield  roe  from  its  whelming  might, 

— Its  warfare  made  me  seem  but  dearer — 

Thy  voice,  so  sweet,  was  ever  near, 

(Thy  soft  eyes  in  pure  beauty  s^hining,) 

So  gently  whi^ipering  words  of  cheer, 
Hope  in  my  heart  thou  wert  enshrining. 

As  wife,  as  mother,  sister,  friend, 

Virtue  with  brightest  gems  has  crowned  thee; 

In  purest  light  their  colours  bleud, 
Its  lustre  ever  shines  around  thee  ^ 

And  as  the  stars  illume  the  night. 

Shining  until  the  sun  is  risen, 
Death's  shadowy  vale  those  gems  will  light, 

When  leaves  thy  soul  its  earthly  prison: 

Mayst  thou  but  change  that  circlet  bright 
For  one  that  never  can  know  shading. 

In  the  fair  Realms  of  love  and  light. 
Illumed  by  Goo's  own  smile  unfading ! 
St.  LouiB,  ivlo.,  lUth  June,  ibo^. 
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Among  the  brilliant  metrical  writers 
who  flourished  in  England,  about  the 
tnd  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  none  possessed  a  finer  genius 
for  vera  de  socUie  than  Winthrop  Mac- 
WOBTH  Prakd.  We  say  "metrical  wri- 
ters" because  Praed  does  not  rank  with 
the  great  brotherhood  of  born-poets — a 
class  of  human  beings  who  are  always 
few  in  number,  and  easily  recognizable. 
The  author  of  "Lillian  "  and  other  bril- 
liant epigrammatic  rhymed  stories,  was 
not  entitled  to  the  crown  of  the  votes,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
accomplished  artists  in  the  lower  walks 
of  his  calling — as  accomplished,  indeed, 
we  say  without  hesitation,  as  any  who 
have  preceded  or  followed  him. 

The  few  words  we  design  saying  of 
these  characteristics  of  his  mind,  may 
be  appropriately  introduced  by  a  brief 
aketch  of  his  life,  which  need  not  take 
op  much  space.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  barrister  of  London,  whose 
family  ranked  among  the  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  born  1802.  Sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Eton,  he  acquired  a  compre- 
hensive and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
classics;  and  assembled  around  him, 
in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  "Eto- 
nian'' magazine,  some  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  the  time. 
This  periodical  soon  secured  public  fa- 
vour— ran  through  four  editions — and  is 
now  very  rare,  and  very  highly  prized 
by  biographers.  Praed  was  assisted  in 
bis  editorial  duties  by  Walter  Blunt,  Ed- 
mund Beale,  William  Ohrichton,  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  Francis  Gurzon,  Rich- 
ard Dumford,  Charles  Fursdon,  John 
Moultrie,  Henry  Neech,  William  Henry 
Ord,  Thomas  Powys  Outram,  John  Louis 
Petit,  Walter  Trower,  and  Willim  Sydney 
Walker,  several  of  whom  afterwards  re- 
deemed the  promise  of  their  youth  by 
great  celebrity  in  letters  and  statesman- 
ship.   Praed  was  the  master-spirit  of  the 


publication,  and  was  more  than  once 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  no 
less  a  critic  than  the  famous  Christopher 
North.  From  Eton,  Praed  passed  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  numerous 
medals  for  poems  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish— in  1829,  after  a  regular  study  of 
the  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lon- 
don. His  sympathies  were  however  dis- 
tinctly literary,  and  when  Knight's  Quar- 
terly Magazine  was  commenced,  he  aided 
it  largely  with  his  pen.  In  the  "  Annu- 
als "  which  were  then  highly  popular,  his 
poems  appeared  with  those  of  Moir  (the 
Delta  of  Blackwood ;)  Tennyson :  Letitia 
Landon :  and  both  Scott  and  Byron,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  New  Monthly,  and  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  and  with  a  grace  and 
brilliancy  which  seemed  never  to  fail 
him.  In  1830  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  St.  German 
in  Cornwall,  took  a  prominent  position 
among  the  youthful  conservatives  of  that 
day — and  was  noticed  by  Blackwood's 
Magazine  as  a  rising  man.  He  continu- 
ed to  sit  in  Parliament  with  one  or  two 
interruptions  until  1839,  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  ill-health. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  July  of  that 
year. 

Praed  is  represented  to  have  been  tall 
and  thin,  with  long  sallow  features, 
thick  brown  hair  carefully  curled,  and 
small  grey  eyes.  His  demeanour  was 
grave  and  even  melancholy :  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  place  his  poetical  facul- 
ties at  the  disposal  of  the  gay  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  and  to  produce  at  a 
moment's  notice  those  sparkling  and 
epigrammatic  "  copies  of  verses  "  which 
have  made  him  so  popular. 

These  poems  are  of  very  various  mer- 
it, some  of  them  very  brilliant,  others  ex- 
tremely flat.  But  the  better  pieces  in  the 
present  collection  are  admirable.  We 
shall  make  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 


•  The  Poetical  Works  of  Winthrop  Mack  worth  Praed.     New  and  enlarged  edition  in 
two  voU.    Redfleld,  New  York,  1860. 
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TolameB,  and  haye  DO  fear  of  their  proving  largest  poems  in  the  collection,    '^Lil- 

too  long.    They  are  eminently  adapted  linn/'  we  take  this  description  of  the 

to  cursory  reading,  and  will  repay  a  pe-  great  dragon  who  is  the  hero, 
rosal.    From  the  first  and  one  of  the 

There  was  a  dragon  in  Arthur's  time, 

When  dragons  and  griflins  were  voted  "prime," 

Of  monstrous  reputation: 
Up  and  down,  and  far  and  wide. 
He  roamed  about  in  his  scaly  pride; 
And  ever,  at  morn  and  even-tide, 
He  made  such  rivers  of  blood  to  run 
As  shocked  the  sight  of  the  blushing  sun, 

And  deluged  half  the  nation. 
It  was  a  pretty  monster,  too, 
With  a  crimson  head,  and  a  body  blue, 
And  wings  of  a  warm  and  delicate  hue, 

Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation  : 
And  the  terrible  tail  that  lay  behind, 
Reached  out  so  far  as  it  twis'ed  and  twined, 
That  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  of  wondrous  strength. 
Bore,  when  he  travelled,  the  horrible  length, 

Like  a  Duke's  at  the  coronation. 

His  moutli  had  lost  one  ivory  tooth, 
Or  the  dragon  had  been,  in  very  sooth, 

No  insignificant  charmer; 
And  that — alas!    he  had  ruined  it. 
When  on  new-year's  day,  in  a  hungry  fit. 
He  swallowed  a  tough  and  terrible  bit — 
Sir  Lob,  in  his  brazen  armor. 
Swift  and  light  were  his  steps  on  the  ground, 
Strong  and  smooth  ^rs  his  hide  around. 
For  the  weapons  which  the  peasants  flung 
Ever  unfelt  or  unheeded  rung, 

Arrow,  and  stone,  and  spear, 
As  snow  o'er  Cynthia's  wintlow  flits, 
Or  raillery  of  twenty  wits 

On  a  fool's  unshrinking  ear. 

In  many  a  battle  the  beast  had  been. 

Many  a  blow  he  had  felt  and  given  : 
Sir  Digore  came  with  a  menacing  mien, 

But  he  sent  Sir  Digore  straight  to  Heaven; 
Stifi*  and  stour  were  the  arms  he  wore, 

Huge  the  sword  he  was  wont  to  clasp ; 
But  the  sword  was  little,  the  armor  brittle, 

Locked  in  the  coil  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 

He  came  on  Sir  Florice  of  Sesseny  Land, 

Pretty  Sir  Florice  from  over  the  sea, 
And  smasHed  him  all  as  he  stepped  on  the  sand, 

Cracking  his  head  like  a  nut  from  the  tree. 
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No  one  till  now,  had  found,  I  trow, 

Any  thing  good  in  the  scented  youth, 
Who  had  taken  much  pains  to  be  rid  of  his  brains, 

Before  they  were  sought  by  the  dragon's  tooth. 

He  came  on  the  Sheriff  of  Hereford, 

As  he  sat  him  down  to  his  Sunday  dinner; 
And  the  Sheriff  bespoke  but  this  brief  word: 

"  St.  Francis,  be  good  to  a  corpulent  sinner !" 
Fat  was  he,  as  a  Sheriff  might  be. 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tip  of  his  toe; 
But  the  Sheriff  was  small,  or  nothing  at  all, 

When  put  in  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  foe. 

He  came  on  the  Abbot  of  Arnondale, 

As  he  kneeled  him  down  to  his  morning  deTOtion; 
But  the  dragon  he  shuddered,  and  turned  bis  tail 

About,  "  with  a  short  uneasy  motion." 
Iron  and  steel,  for  an  early  meal. 

He  stomached  with  ease,  or  the  Muse  is  a  liar; 
But  out  of  all  question,  he  failed  in  digestion, 

If  ever  he  ventured  to  swallow  a  friar! 

.   The  adyentures  of  the   monster  are  vourable  example  of  Praed^s  ingenoitj 

sufficieDtlj  amusing  to  make  it  worth  in  disentangling  riddles— a  marked  trait 

the  reader's  while  to  procure  the  yoI-  in  his  mental  cimracter.    The  great  bulk 

umes,  and  discoyer   them  for   himself,  of  the  pieces  are  of  this  description— the 

The  poem,  we  are  informed  by  the  au-  light,  gay,  sportive  verse  of  a  man  of 

thor,  was  written  to  solve  the  puzzle  pre-  fine  acquirements,  and  delicate  musical 

sented  in  the  lines:  ear,  writing  for  his  own  amusement  and 

u  K  A         >   .    1  •    fl      J  .  that    of   the  social  circle  around  him. 

**  A  dragon  s  tail  is  flayed  to  warm  ,.,.      -r*  ,,      ^    i      -r.  n  tf  •         i 

A  headfess  maiden's  hear. "_  *  ^he  Bel  e  of  the  Ball "  ,8  a  oharMter. 


and  the  explanation  presents  a  very  fa- 


istic  sketch  which  we  present. 


Years — years  ago — ere  yet  my  dreams 

Had  been  of  being  wise  and  witty ; 
Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes. 

Or  yawn'd  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty  ; 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joys 

Were  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly ; 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 

I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lilly. 

I  saw  her  at  a  country  ball ; 

There  when  the  sound  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall, 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle, 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing ; 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star ; 

And  when  ihe  danced — oh,  heaven,  her  dancing! 
'\ 

Dark  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender, 
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Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender ; 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile, 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows  j 
I  thought,  'twas  Venus  from  her  isle, 

I  wondered  where  sheM  left  her  sparrows. 

She  talk'd  of  politics  or  prayers ; 

Of  Southey*8  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets  ; 
Of  daggers  or  of  dancing  bears. 

Of  battles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets  j 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

To  me  it  matter'd  not  a  tittle. 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  for  the  Sunday  Journal. 
My  mother  laughed  ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling  ; 
My  father  frown'd  ;  but  how  should  gout 

Find  any  happiness  in  kneeling? 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean, 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic  ; 
She  had  one  brother  just  thirteen. 

Whose  colour  was  extremely  hectic  ; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year, 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty  ; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer, 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles  and  the  three  per  cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents. 

Oh  !  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks, 

Such  wealth,  such  honours,  Cupid  chooses , 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks, 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses. 


She  smird  on  many  just  for  fun — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 
I  was  the  first,  the  only  one 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute  j 
I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded; 
She  wrote  a  charming  hand,  and  oh  I 

How  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded  I 


Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves — 
A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver ; 
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A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  "  Fly  Not  Yet,"  upon  the  river; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 

The  usual  vows — and  then  we  parted. 

We  parted — ^months  and  years  roIFd  by : 

We  met  again  four  summers  afler ; 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh — 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell, 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ;  ' 

And  she  was  not  the  ball-room  belle, 

But  only  Mrs. — Something — Rogers. 

A  similar  sketch  is  that  headed  simply  "  To  a  Lady/'  which  is  evidently  a  portnut 

What  are  you,  lady? — naught  is  here 

To  tell  us  of  your  name  or  story; 
To  claim  the  gazer's  smile  or  tear. 

To  dub  you  whig,  or  daub  you  tory. 
It  is  beyond  a  poet's  skill. 

To  form  the  slightest  notion,  whether 
We  e'er  shall  walk  through  one  quadrille, 

Or  look  upon  one  moon  together. 

You're  very  pretty ! — all  the  world 

Are  talking  of  your  bright  brow's  splendour, 
And  of  your  locks,  so  softly  curled. 

And  of  your  hands,  so  white  and  slender : 
Some  think  you're  blooming  in  Bengal ; 

Some  say  you're  blowing  in  the  city; 
Some  know  you're  nobody  at  all ; 

I  only  feel,  you're  very  pretty. 

But  bless  my  heart !  it's  very  wrong : 

You're  making  all  our  belles  ferocious ; 
Anne  "  never  saw  a  chin  so  long;" 

And  Laura  thinks  your  dress  "  atrocious  ;" 
And  Lady  Jane,  who  now  and  then 

Is  taken  for  the  village  steeple. 
Is  sure  you  can't  be  four  feet  ten. 

And  "wonders  at  the  taste  of  people." 

Soon  pass  the  praises  of  a  face  ; 

Swift  fades  the  very  best  vermilion; 
Fame  rides  a  most  prodigious  pace ; 

Oblivion  follows  on  the  pillion; 
And  all,  who,  in  these  sultry  rooms, 

To-day  have  stared,  and  pushed,  and  fainted, 
Will  soon  forget  your  pearls  and  plumes, 

As  if  they  never  had  been  painted. 
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Tou'Il  be  forgotten — as  old  debts 

By  persons  who  are  used  to  borrow; 
Forgotten — as  the  sun  that  sets, 

When  shines  a  new  one  on  the  morrow ; 
Forgotten — like  the  luscious  peach, 

That  blessed  the  school-boy  last  September ; 
Forgotten — like  a  maiden  speech, 

Which  all  men  praise,  but  none  remember. 

Yet,  ere  you  sink  into  the  stream. 

That  whelms  alike,  sa^e,  saint,  and  martyr. 
And  soldier's  sword,  and  minstrel's  theme, 

And  Canning's  wit,  and  Gallon's  charter, 
Here  of  the  fortunes  of  your  youth 

My  fancy  weaves  her  dim  conjectures, 
Which  have,  perhaps,  as  much  of  truth 

As  Passion's  vows,  or  Cobbett's  lectures. 

Was't  in  the  north  or  in  the  south, 

That  summer-breezes  rocked  your  cradle  ? 
And  had  you  in  your  baby  mouth 

A  wooden  or  a  silver  ladle? 
And  was  your  first,  unconscious  sleep. 

By  Brownie  banned,  or  blessed  by  fairy? 
And  did  you  wake  to  laugh  or  weep  1 

And  were  you  christened  Maud  or  Mary  ? 

And  was  your  father  called  "your  grace?" 

And  did  he  bet  at  Ascot  races  ? 
And  did  he  chatter  common-place  ? 

And  did  he  fill  a  score  of  places  ? 
And  did  your  lady-mother's  charms 

Consist  in  picklings,  broilings,  bastings? 
Or  did  she  prate  about  the  arms 

Her  brave  forefather  won  at  Hastings  ? 

Where  were  you  "  finished  ?"  tell  me  where  I 

Was  it  at  Chelsea,  or  at  Chiswick  ? 
Had  you  the  ordinary  share 

Of  books  and  backboard,  harp  and  physic  ? 
And  did  they  bid  you  banish  pride, 

And  mind  your  oriental  tinting? 
And  did  you  learn  how  Dido  died, 

And  who  found  out  the  art  of  printing? 

And  are  you  fond  of  lanes  and  brooks, 

A  votary  of  the  sylvan  muses? 
Or  do  you  con  the  little  books 

Which  Baron  Brougham  and  Yaux  difiiises? 
Or  do  you  love  to  knit  and  sew. 

The  fashionable  world's  Arachne? 
Or  do  you  canter  down  the  Row, 

Upon  a  very  long-tailed  hackney  ? 
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And  do  you  love  your  brother  James? 

And  do  you  pet  his  mares  and  setters? 
And  have  your  friends  romantic  names  ? 

And  do  you  write  them  long,  long  letters? 
And  are  you — since  the  world  began 

All  women  are — a  little  spiteful  ? 
And  don't  you  dote  on  Malibran  ? 

And  donH  you  think  Tom  Moore  delightful  ? 


Whatever  you  are,  at  last,  adieu ! 

I  think  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
To  let  the  rhymes  I  coin  for  you, 

Be  prized  by  all  who  prizis  your  beauty. 
From  you  I  seek  nor  gold  nor  fame  ; 

From  you  I  fear  no  cruel  strictures; 
I  wish  some  girls  that  I  could  name 

Were  half  as  silent  as  their  pictures  1 

**  My  Partner"  is  another  of  these  amu-  flow  could  they  in  such  weather!" 

sing  outlines  of  real  people.    Praed  has  r«  .     .     *»     ^                           «     . 

evidently  encountered  the   young  lady  This  is  Mr    Praed's  account  of   his 

who  cries  out,  when  she  hears  of  Lord  de  "  Partner,"  who  has  some  counterparts 

B.  and  Mrs.  L.  crossing  the  sea :  ^®  *^®  disposed  to  think  in  our  great  and 


"OhCiel! 


glorious  republic 


At  Cheltenham,  where  one  drinks  one^s  fill 

Of  folly  and  cold  water, 
I  danced,  last  year,  my  first  quadrille, 

With  old  Sir  Geoflrey's  daughter. 
Her  cheek  with  summer's  rose  might  vie. 

When  summer's  rose  is  newest; 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  autumn's  sky. 

When  autumn's  sky  is  bluest ; 
And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  one 

Of  life's  most  precious  flowers, 
For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  its  sun, 

And  half  were  of  its  showers. 

I  spoke  of  novels  : — "  Vivian  Grey  " 

Was  positively  charming, 
And  "  Almack's  "  infinitely  gay. 

And  "Frankenstein  "  alarming; 
I  said  "  De  Vere  "  was  chastely  told, 

Thought  well  of  "Herbert  Lacy," 
Called  Mr.  Banim's  sketches  "bold," 

And  Lady  Morgan's  "  racy  ;" 
I  vowed  the  last  new  thing  of  Hook's 

Was  vastly  entertaining ; 
And  Laura  said — "  I  dote  on  books, 

Because  it's  always  raining !" 

I  talked  of  music's  gorgeous  fane, 
I  raved  about  Rossini. 
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Hoped  Ronzo  would  come  back  again, 

And  criticised  Pacini ; 
I  wished  the  chorus  singers  dumb, 

The  trumpets  more  pacific, 
And  eulogised  Brocard's  a  plomb^ 

And  voted  Paul  **  terrific," 
What  cared  she  for  Medea^s  pride 

Or  Desdemona's  sorrow? 
"  Alas  T'  my  beauteous  listener  sighed, 

"We  must  have  storms  to-morrow  !" 


I  told  her  tales  of  other  lands  j 

Of  ever-boiling  fountains,  I 

Of  poisonous  lakes,  and  barren  sands, 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains : 
I  painted  bright  Italian  skies, 

I  lauded  Persian  Roses, 
Coined  similes  for  Spanish  eyes, 

And  jests  for  Indian  noses; 
I  laughed  at  Lisbon^s  love  of  mass. 

And  Vienna's  dread  of  treason; 
And  Laura  asked  me  where  the  glass 

Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 

I  broached  whatever  had  gone  its  rounds. 

The  week  before,  of  scandal ; 
What  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  hounds, 

And  Jane  take  up  her  Handel ; 
Why  Julia  walked  upon  the  heath. 

With  the  pale  moon  above  her : 
Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front  teeth, 

And  Anne  her  false  lover ; 
How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Had  crossed  the  sea  together ; 
My  shuddering  partner  cried — ^"Oh,  Ciell 

How  could  they  in  such  weather  ?" 


Flat  flattery  was  my  only  chance, 

I  acted  deep  devotion. 
Found  magic  in  her  every  glance, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion ; 
I  wasted  all  a  suipling's  lore. 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling, 
And  wildly  looked  upon  the  floor. 

And  wildly  on  the  ceiling  : 
I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm. 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
And  when  my  worship  was  most  warm. 

She  "  never  found  it  colder." 

I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land ; 
And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 
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Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools, 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely, 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  lor  life  to  her! 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it, 
Might  marry  a  barometer. 

And  hang  himself  beside  it ! 

In    the   piece  styled   "  Twenty-Eight      sharp  point  of  his  oritioal  rapier,  more 
and  Twenty-Nine,"  the  poet  hits  off  some      than  one  celebrity  of  that  period, 
of  the  folUes  of  the  day,  and  spits  on  the 

I  heard  a  sick  man's  dying  sigh. 

And  an  infant's  idle  laughter. 
The  Old  Year  went  with  mourning  by — 

The  New  came  dancing  after! 
Let  Sorrow  shed  her  lonely  tear, 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle  ; 
Bring  boughs  of  cypress  for  the  bier. 

Fling  roses  on  the  cradle ; 
Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state ; 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine  ; 
A  requiem  for  Twenty-Eight, 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-Nine ! 

Alas  for  human  happiness ! 

Alas  for  human  sorrow  ! 
Our  yesterday  is  notliingness. 

What  else  will  be  our  morrow  1 
Still  Beauty  must  be  stealing  hearts, 

And  Knavery  stealing  purses  j 
Still  cooks  must  live  by  making  tarts, 

And  wits  by  making  verses  j 
While  sages  prate  and  courts  debate, 

The  same  stars  set  and  shine  ; 
And  the  world  as  it  rolled  through  Twenty-Eight, 

Must  roll  tlirough  Twenty-Nine* 

Some  King  will  come,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 

To  the  tomb  his  father  came  to ; 
Some  Thief  will  wade  through  blood  and  crime 

To  a  crown  he  has  no  claim  to ; 
Some  suffering  land  will  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her ; 
And  gather  the  links  of  the  broken  chain 

To  fasten  them  proudly  round  her  j 
The  grand  and  great  will  love  and  hate, 

And  combat  and  combine ; 
And  much  where  we  were  in  Twenty-Eight, 

We  shall  be  in  Twenty-Nine. 

O'Connell  will  toil  to  raise  the  Rent, 
And  Kenyon  to  sink  the  Nation ; 
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And  Sheil  will  abuse  the  Parliament, 

And  Peel  the  Association; 
And  thought  of  bayonets  and  swords 

Will  make  ex-Chancellors  merry; 
And  jokes  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Aud  throats  in  the  County  of  Kerry ; 
And  writers  of  weight  will  speculate 

On  the  Cabinet's  design  ; 
And  just  what  it  did  in  Twenty-Eight, 

It  will  do  in  Twenty-Nine. 

We  commend  to  those  young  gentle-  present  very  fair  specimens  of  Praed's 

men  who  have  discovered  the  dangers  ligliter  manner,  and  ran  tripping  off  the 

which  environ  the  intimate  association  ton{i;ue.    The  first  is  headed  "  My  Little 

with  handsome  damsels  near  of  kin  to  Cousins/' 
them,  Uie  two  following  extracts  which 

Laugh  on,  fair  cousins,  for  to  you 

All  life  is  joyous  yet ; 
Your  hearts  have  all  things  to  pursue, 

And  nothing  to  regret ; 
And  every  flower  to  you  is  fair, 

And  every  month  is  May ; 
You've  not  been  introduced  to  Care, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day! 

Old  Time  will  fling  his  clouds  ere  long 

Upon  those  sunny  eyes  ; 
The  voice  whose  every  word  is  song. 

Will  set  itself  to  sighs ; 
Your  quiet  slumbers — hopes  and  fears 

Will  chase  their  rest  away  ; 
To-morrow,  you'll  be  shedding  tears, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 

Oh  yes ;  if  any  truth  is  found 

In  the  dull  schoolman's  theme, — 
If  friendship  is  an  empty  sound. 

And  love  an  idle  dream, — 
If  mirth,  youth's  playmate,  feels  fatigue 

Too  soon  on  life's  long  way, 
At  least  he*ll  run  with  you  a  league,^ 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day ! 


O'er  me  have  many  winters  crept. 

With  less  of  grief  than  joy  ; 
But  I  have  learned,  and  toiled,  and  wept, — 

I  am  no  more  a  boy ! 
I've  never  had  the  gout,  'tis  true. 

My  hair  is  hardly  gray; 
But  now  I  cannot  laugh  like  you; 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  1 
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I  used  to  have  as  glad  a  facOi 

As  shadowless  a  brow  : 
I  once  could  run  as  blithe  a  race 

As  you  are  running  now; 
But  never  mind  how  I  behave, 

Don't  interrupt  your  play, 
And  though  I  look  so  very  grave, 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day. 

The  second  is  styled  simply  ''  Cou-     to  bestow  upon  his  poem  any  less  corn- 
sins/'  as  if  the  friend  of  Tom  was  too      prehensive  designation, 
much  oppressed  by  his  mighty  theme, 

Had  you  ever  a  Cousin,  Tom  ? 

Did  your  Cousin  happen  to  sing? 
Sisters  we've  all  by  the  dozen,  Tom, 

But  a  Cousin's  a  different  thing  ; 
And  you'd  find,  if  you  ever  had  kissed  her,  Tom, 

(But  let  this  be  a  secret  between  us,) 
That  your  lips  would  have  been  in  a  blister,  Tom, 

For  they're  not  of  the  Sister  genus. 

There  is  something,  Tom.  in  a  Sister's  lip. 

When  you  give  her  a  good-night  kiss. 
That  savours  so  much  of  relationship, 

That  nothing  occurs  amiss ; 
But  a  Cousin's  lip,  if  you  once  unite 

With  yours,  in  the  quietest  way. 
Instead  of  sleeping  a  wink  that  night. 

You'll  be  dreaming  the  following  day. 

And  people  think  it  no  harm,  Tom, 

With  a  Cousin  to  hear  you  talk  ; 
And  no  one  feels  any  alarm,  Tom, 

At  a  quiet,  cousinly  walk  , — 
But,  Tom,  you'll  soon  find  what  I  happen  to  know, 

That  such  walks  often  go  into  straying. 
And  the  voices  of  Cousins  are  sometimes  so  low, 

Heaven  only  knows  what  you'll  be  saying  1 

And  then  there  happened  so  often,  Tom, 

Soft  pressures  of  hands  and  fingers. 
And  looks  that  were  moulded  to  soften,  Tom, 

And  tones  on  which  memory  lingers; 
That  long  ere  the  walk  is  half  over,  those  strings 

Of  your  heart  are  all  put  in  play. 
By  the  voice  of  those  fair,  demi-sisterly  things. 

In  not  quite  the  most  brotherly  way. 

And  the  song  of  a  Sister  may  bring  to  you,  Tom, 

Such  tones  as  the  angels  woo. 
But  I  fear  if  your  Cousin  should  sing  to  you,  Tom, 

You'll  take  her  for  an  angel,  too ; 
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For  so  curiouB  a  note  ia  that  note  of  theirs, 

That  you'll  fancy  the  voice  that  gave  it 
Has  been  all  the  while  singing  the  National  Airs, 

Instead  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  once  had  a  Cousin  who  sung,  Tom, 

And  her  name  may  be  namelesss  now. 
But  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  young,  Tom, 

Though  we  are  no  longer  so: 
'Tis  folly  to  dream  of  a  bower  of  green 

When  there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree  ; — 
But  'twixt  walking  and  singing,  that  Cousin  has  been, 

God  forgive  her  !  the  ruin  of  me. 

And  now  I  care  nought  for  society,  Tom, 

And  lead  a  most  anchorite  life. 
For  Pve  loved  myself  into  sobriety,  Tom, 

And  out  of  the  wish  for  a  wife  ; 
But  oh  I  if  I  said  but  half  what  I  might  say, 

So  sad  were  the  lesson  'twould  give, 
That  'twould  keep  you  from  loving  for  many  a  day, 

And  from  Cousins — ^as  long  as  you  live. 

We  shall  terminate  oar  extracts  with  can  quote  a  portion  only.  Let  the  reader 
two  additional  pieces  of  another  descrip-  compare  it  with  Mr.  Thaokera/a  Ode  oo 
iion— of  the  first  of  which,  however,  we     the  death  of  George  lY. 

Beneath  the  marble,  mud,  or  moss, 

Whichever  his  subjects  shall  determine. 
Entombed  in  eulogies  and  dross. 

The  Island  King  is  food  for  vermin  ; 
Prisoned  by  scribblers  and  by  salt. 

From  Lethe  and  sepulchral  vaponrs, 
His  body  fills  his  father's  vault, 

His  character  the  daily  papers. 

Well  was  he  framed  for  royal  seat; 

Kind  to  the  meaneit  of  his  creatures, 
With  tender  heart  and  tender  feet, 

And  open  purse  and  open  features ; 
The  ladies  say  who  laid  him  out, 

And  earned  thereby  the  usual  pensions, 
They  never  wreathed  a  shroud  about 

A  corpse  of  more  genteel  dimensions. 

He  warred  with  half  a  score  of  foes, 

And  shone — by  proxy — in  the  quarrel; 
Enjoyed  hard  fights  and  soft  repose, 

And  deathless  debt,  and  deathless  laurel; 
His  enemies  were  scalped  and  flayed, 

Whene'er  his  soldiers  were  victorious ; 
And  widows  wept,  and  paupers  paid, 

To  make  their  Sovereign  Ruler  glorious. 

And  days  were  set  apart  for  thanks, 
And  prayers  were  said  by  pious  readers; 
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And  laurel  lavished  on  the  ranks. 

And  land  was  lavished  on  their  leaders  j 
Events  are  writ  by  History's  pen: 

Though  causes  are  too  much  to  care  for  :— 
Fame  talks  about  the  where  and  when, 

While  folly  asks  the  why  and  wherefore. 

In  peace  he  was  intensely  gay, 

And  indefatigably  busy; 
Preparing  gcw-gaws  every  day, 

And  shows  to  make  his  subjects  dizzy: 
And  hearing  the  report  of  guns, 

And  signing  the  report  of  jailors, 
And  making  up  receipts  for  buns. 

And  patterns  for  the  army  tailors  j 

And  building  carriages  and  boats, 

And  streets,  and  chapels,  and  pavilions, 
And  regulating  all  the  coats. 

And  all  the  principles  of  millions  j 
And  drinking  homilies  and  gin. 

And  chewing  pork  and  adulation. 
And  looking  backwards  upon  sin, 

And  looking  forwards  to  salvation. 

The  people,  in  his  happy  reign. 

Were  blest  beyond  all  other  nations  j 
Unharmed  by  foreign  axe  or  chain. 

Unhealed  by  civil  innovations j 
They  served  the  usual  logs  and  stones. 

With  aU  the  usual  rites  and  terrors  j 
And  swallowed  all  their  father's  bones. 

And  swallowed  all  their  father's  errors.* 

His  funeral  was  very  grand. 

Followed  by  many  robes  and  maces, 
And  all  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 

Struggling,  as  heretofore,  for  places ; 
And  every  loyal  Minister 

Was  there  with  signs  of  purse-felt  sorrow, 
Save  Pozzy,  his  lord  Chancellor, 

Who  promised  to  attend  to-morrow. 

Peace  to  his  dust!  his  fostering  care 

By  grateful  hearts  shall  long  be  cherished, 
And  all  his  subjects  shall  declare 

They  lost  a  grinder  when  he  perished  f 


•  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  no  ffr^ntPr  »«o*i,  ^r 
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They  who  shall  look  upon  the  lend, 

In  which  a  people's  love  hath  shrined  him, 
Shall  say,  when  all  the  wor^t  8  said, 

Perhaps  he  leaves  a  worse  behind  him! 

The  last  extract  we  ehall  maLe  is  the      poem,  which  we  give  entire.    It  is  called 
following    Yery   beautiful    and  musical      **  School  and  Sohool-feUowa/' 

Twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  mock 

Of  fillhy  trades  and  traffics  : 
I  wondered  what  they  meant  by  stock  j 

I  wrote  drlif(htful  Sapphics: 
1  knew  the  htreets  of  Rome  and  Troy, 

1  »tipp'<l  with  fates  and  furies; 
Twelve  years  a^^o  1  was  a  boy, 

A  happy  boy,  at  Druiy's. 

Twelve  years  ago! — how  many  a  thought 

Of  faded  paints  and  pleasures 
Those  whimpered  syllables  have  brought 

From  memory's  hoarded  treasures  ! 
The  fiehU,  the  forms,  the  beasu,  the  brooks. 

The  glories  and  disgraces, 
The  voices  of  dear  friends,  the  looks 

Of  old  familiar  faces. 

Kind  Mater  smiles  again  to  me. 

As  bright  as  when  we  parted  ; 
I  seem  again  the  frank,  the  free. 

Stout-limbed,  and  simple-hearted ; 
Pursuing  every  idle  dream. 

And  bhunning  every  warning; 
With  no  hard  work  but  Bovney  Stream, 

No  chill  except  Long  Morning : 

Now  stopping  Harry  Vernon's  ball, 

That  rattled  like  a  rocket; 
Now  hearing  Wentworth's  "fourteen  all," 

And  striking  for  the  pocket: 
Now  feasting  on  a  cheese  and  flitch. 

Now  drinking  from  the  pewter; 
Now  leaping  over  Chalvey  ditch. 

Now  laughing  at  my  tutor. 

Where  are  my  friends  ? — I  am  alone. 

No  playmate  shares  my  beaker — 
Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 

And  some  before  the  Speaker ; 
And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 

And  some  compose  a  rondo  ; 
And  some  draw  swords  for  liberty, 

And  some  draw  pleas  for  John  Doe. 

Tom  Mill  M'as  used  to  blacken  eyes, 
Without  the  fear  of  sessions ; 
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Charles  Medler  loath'd  false  quantities, 

As  much  as  false  profestsions. 
Now  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land, 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 
And  Medler's  feet  repose,  unscann'd. 

Beneath  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Wild  Nick,  whose  oaths  made  sijch  a  din, 

Does  Dr.  Martext's  duty  j 
And  Mullion,  with  that  monstrous  chin. 

Is  married  to  a  beauty; 
And  Darrel  studies,  week  by  week. 

His  Mant,  and  not  his  Manton  ; 
And  Ball,  who  was  but  poor  at  Greek, 

Is  very  rich  at  Canton. 

And  I  am  eight-and-twenty  now — 

The  world's  cold  chain  has  bound  me  j 
And  darker  shades  are  on  my  brow. 

And  sadder  scenes  around  me  : 
In  Parliament  I  fill  my  seat. 

With  many  other  noodles  j 
And  lay  my  head  in  Jermyn-street, 

And  sip  my  hock  at  Doodle's. 

But  often,  when  the  cares  of  life 

Have  set  my  temples  aching. 
When  visions  haunt  me  of  a  wife, 

And  duns  await  my  waking,    , 
When  Lady  Jane  is  in  a  pet. 

Or  Hobby  in  a  hurry. 
When  Captain  Hazard  wins  a  bet, 

Or  Beaulieu  spoils  a  curry: 

For  hours  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 

Of  each  remembered  hobby  j 
I  long  to  lounge  in  Poet's  Walk — 

To  shiver  in  the  lobby  ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day. 

Just  Eton  boys,  grown  heavy; 

That  I  conld  bask  in  childhood's  sun. 

And  dance  o'er  childhood's  roses; 
And  find  huge  wealth  in  one  pound  one. 

Vast  wit  in  broken  noses; 
And  pray  Sir  Giles  at  Datchet  Lane, 

And  call  the  milk-maids  houris  ; 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  again — 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury's. 
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[NOTXMBIB 


Does  not  this  poem  possess  do  little  of 
the  tenderness,  point,  and  delightful 
serio-comic  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's exquisite  *'  Ballad  of  Bouilli6 
Baisse  ?"  We  cannot  go  very  far  wrong 
in  declaring  that  this  alone  eBtablishes 
Praed's  title  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  lesser  lights  of  poetry — by  which  we 
mean  that  class  who  achieve  high  excel- 
lence as  masters  of  music,  but  cannot 
mount  to  the  great  heights  on  which  the 
kings  of  song  have  their  abode.  There 
is  in  many  of  these  pieces  a  delicacy  of 
thought,  a  rythmic  elegance  and  an  epi- 
grammatic point,  which  rival  the  same 
qualities  in  Moore,  and  other  celebrated 
composers  of  "  occasional  verse.''  A 
striking  part  in  Praed's  poetry  is  the 
choice  of  his  personages,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  "best  society"  as  the  new- 
fangled phrase  hath  it.  Uis  dramatis 
persona  are  Lady  Clares,  Lord  Henrys, 
and  the  frequenters  of  Almacks.  He 
rarely  descends  to  homely  life — and  his 
muse  moves  serenely  in  the  boudoirs  of 
the  upper  circles  of  the  nobility.  We 
by  DO  means  notice  this  as  a  blemish. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  hackneyed 
criticism  which  objects  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lords  and  Honourables  in  novels 
and  poems.  Why  Dot?  These  gentle- 
men are  "men  and  brethren" — and  if 
they  are  not  as  amusiog  or  entertaining 
as  the  rougher  and  more  impulsive  types 
of  humanity  which  are  eocountered  in 


the  every-day  battle  of  life,  that  is  scarce- 
ly good  ground  for  their  total  exclusion 
from  books  of  prose  or  poetry  which  pro- 
fess to  paint  pictures  of  human  life. 
Praed  wrote  of  the  society  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  move  in : — be  probably 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  "man- 
ners and  customs,"  the  habits,  usages, 
failings  and  merits,  of  the  aristocrade 
class,  than  of  other  portions  of  his  fel- 
lows. It  is  to  his  pt'aise  that  he  has  sur- 
rounded his  duchesses  and  noble  youth 
with  a  great  deal  of  human  interest.  We 
laugh  at  their  follies,  sympathize  with 
their  aspirations ;  and  thank  the  poet 
for  outlining  the  figures  so  dearly  and 
vrittily. 

We  sum  up  our  brief  notice  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Praed's  mind,  by  saying 
that  he  was  the  poet  of  good  society— 
the  temperate  Anacreon,  and  respectable 
Aristophanes  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  The  poems  in  these  two  hand- 
some volumes,  were  productive  of  a  large 
amount  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
when  they  first  appeared  in  England; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  lovers  of  this  species  of  writing, 
in  our  own  country,  will  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain them.  We  repeat  that  in  our  own 
opinion  they  are  among  the  most  witty, 
brilliant  and  musical  verses  of  this  de- 
partment of  poetry,  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 
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(copy-bight  8BCURED.) 


LV. 


CONCLUSION  OF  TDB  EARL's  NARRATIVE. 

"  The  rest  of  my  narrative,"  continued 
the  Earl,  "  may  be  related  briefly.  But, 
first,  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  have  no 
doubt  understood  ere  this,  that  the  young 
man  who  passes  here  under  the  name  of 
Falconbridge  is  my  son.  Let  me  go  on. 
"  After  his  terrible,  and  successful  plot. 
Sir  William  Powys,  proceeded  quietly  to 
adopt  and  rear  the  child,  of  whom  he  had 
deprived  me.  But  events  soon  occurred 
which  overthrew  all  his  calculations.  A 
creditor  who  had  a  claim  upon  every  foot 
of  land  which  the  baronet  possessed,  for- 
ced the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  thus 
Powys*  Court  passed  from  its  owner's 
hands,  as  Denton  had  escaped  from  mine. 
The  baronet  was  thus  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  son, 
Arthur,  would  have  had  no  where  to  lay 
his  head.  The  young  man  had  married 
some  time  before,  and  now  received  his 
father  and  the  child  under  his  roof. 

"  But  Sir  William  was  haunted  eter- 
nally by  a  single  thought.  He  dreaded 
the  discovery  by  myself  of  the  infant's 
identity,  and  the  thought  of  being  com- 
pelled by  law  to  part  with  him,  aroused 
all  the  old  hatred  and  jealousy  in  his 
heart.  The  boy  already  began  to  display 
unmistakable  indications  of  bis  origin. 
He  was  the  image  of  his  mother,  and  no 
one  who  had  ever  seen  Edith  failed  to 
note,  and  refer  to  this  remembrance. 
People  began  to  inquire  why  the  haughty 
and  aristocratic  Sir  William  Powys  had 
adopted  and  received  as  his  own  child,  the 
son  of  a  servant  in  his  household.  The 
gossips  of  the  neigbourhood  duly  seized 
upon  the  matter — and  began  to  shake 
their  heads, — and  ask  if  that  poor  young 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  really  lost  his  child.  It 
was  a  vague  and  undefined  idea  in  all 
minds ;  but  the  question  was  not  permit- 
ted to  rest. 

'*  This  state  of  things  became  at  last  so 
troublesome,  that  Sir  William  cast  about 
him  for  some  means  of  quieting  the  gos- 
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sips,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
infant  from  ever  falling  into  my  hands. 
The  means  all  at  once  presented  them- 
selves. A  Mr.  Falconbridge  of  the  region 
was  about  emigrating  to  the  Virginia  Col- 
ony— and  his  wife,  who  was  childless,  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  boy.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind. 
He  sounded  the  parties,  and  discovered 
that  they  would  willingly  adopt  the  child 
as  their  own,  and  take  charge  of  his  fu- 
ture. The  bargain  was  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  when  Mr.  Falconbridge  sailed  for 
Virginia,  he  took  my  son  with  him,  as 
his  own  child,  and  bearing  his  name. 

"  Thus  had  crime  reached  its  punish- 
ment.   This  man  who  had  inflicted  upon 
me  such  a  cruel  vengeance,  was  as  cruelly 
wounded  himself.  He  loved  the  boy  dearly, 
and  was  compelled  to  part  with  hira.   He 
continued  in  England,  dependent  upon 
the  bounty  of  his  son — but  after  some 
years  even  this  was  denied  him.    Arthur 
died,  and  his  wife  followed  him.    The 
family  had  subsisted  upon  the  salary  of  a 
county  office  which  the  young  man  hold  ; 
and  thus  Sir  William  found  himself  with- 
out means  of   support,  with  a  further 
cause  of  disquiet  and  apprehension.    Ar- 
thur had  left  a  little  daughter.  You  know 
her,  under  the  name  of  Cannie  Powell, 
This  daughter  the  poor  man  came  to  love 
with  a  doting  affection  ;  and  to  rear  her 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  origin  and 
rank  now  became  the  most  cherished  de- 
sire of  her  grandfather.    Without  means 
of  doing  so  in  the  old  world,  Sir  William 
came  to  the  new.    He  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  settled  upon  a  small  tract  of  land  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  thence 
came  here  to  the  mountains,  for  the  health 
of  his  granddaughter.      Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  discovered  a  mine  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  in  working  this  mine,  impelled 
by  the  desire  of  amassing  money  for  his 
child,  he    secured    that   reputation  for 
witchcraft,  which  ended  in  his  arrest  and 
trial.    He  had  frequently  seen  his  grand- 
son, young  Falconbridge,  in  the  Lowland, 
but  shame  had  prevented  him  from  reveal- 
ing their  connection,  and  even  from  mp 
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king  his  acquaintooce,  m  a  stranger. 
Assured  of  tue  fact  that  the  elder  Fal- 
conbridge  lured  him,  and  regarded  him 
as  his  son,  he  yielded  to  the  hard  fate 
which  kept  them  asunder,  and  dedicated 
his  life  to  little  Cannie.    When  I  came  to 
Green  way,  a  year  or  two  since,  Sir  Wil- 
liuni  was  residing  in  the  mountain.    Why 
I  emigrated  to  America,  you  doubtless 
know.     Stripped  of  Denton,  and  longing 
for  new  scenes,  I  came  hither,  and  took 
possession  of  my  property,  like  Leeds 
Castle,    derived  from    Lord    Culpepper 
through  my  mother.    I  ne?er  met  Sir 
William,  though  I  often  hunted  in  the 
Furt  Mountain — and  a  strange  Providence 
threw  us,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face,  in 
the  attitude  of  criminal  and  judge.    By 
the  side  of  the  old  man  I  saw  my  son, 
and  my  son's  cousin  ;  his  grand  children, 
both ;    and  all    strikingly    alike.      The 
strange  resemblance  which  Falconbridge, 
as  I  shall  call  him  still,  bore  to  Arthur 
and  Edith,  impressed  me  powerfully  on 
our  first  meeting,  and  one  night,  when  he 
slept  here,  I  stole  at  midnight  to  his  cham- 
ber, led  thither  by  an  impulse  which  I 
could  not  resist.     You   know  all,  now. 
Captain  Wagner.      I   have  related   my 
whole  life.    You  are  acquainted  with  the 
events  which    have  occurred  since  the 
young  man's  visit  to  this  region  ;  I  scarce 
dare  to  refer  to  them.     An  inscrutable 
Providence  decreed  that  father  and  son 
should  be  riv.ils,  in  a  mad  infatuation  for 
a  woman  ;  that  they  should  oppose  each 
other  sword  in  hand ;  that  they  should 
shed  each  other's  blood,  though  Qod  be 
thanked,  not  to  the  death  I      The  man 
whose  net  placed  us  in  this  unnatural  at- 
titude, revealed  all  beft*re  it  was  too  late. 
In  our  interview  on  the  mountain,  he 
eonfcRs^d  his  crime,  and  prayed  me  in  a 
trembling  voice  to  forgive  him.     Ue  had 
delivered  some  time  before,  a  package  to 
the  youth  for  me,  containing  the  whole 
explanation,  which   was  strangely  lost. 
But  at  least  it  came  in  time.    No  power 
can  now  arm  us  again.     I  shall  never 
look  more  upon  the  woman  whom  my  boy 
loves ;  I  will  warn  him  against  her,  for  I 
feel  that  she  is  false  and  dangerous. 

**  That  is  all,  Captain,"  said  the  Earl 
raising  his  head,  and  sighing  deeply,  but 


DO  longer  with  the  old  painful  ezpreasioo, 
"I  have  related  a  strange  history— 'tis 
such,  is  it  not  7 — and  you  have  listened 
as  friend  listens  to  friend.  The  narrative 
has  been  a  singular  relief  to  oae ;  I  fed 
light-hearted  almost.  I  end  by  a  serious 
and  earnest  petition.  I  impose  upon  you 
a  duty  which  I  knew  you  will  gladly  per- 
form. In  the  scenes  of  danger  which  my 
boy  is  about  to  enter,  watch  over  his  life, 
and  bring  him  back  safe  to  me.  On  the 
day  of  his  return  I  will  tell  him  that  his 
name  is  not  Falconbridge ;  that  his  blood 
is  my  blood  ;  that  I  thank  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  this  world,  and  all  worlds  that 
Edmund  Lord  Fairfax,  the  seventh  of  the 
name,  and  Baron  of  Cameron  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  for  such  will  be  my 
boy, — is  better  than  a  mere  nobleman, 
better  than  thegreatest  lord — a  true  heart- 
ed, noble  souled  gentleman  I" 

The  face  of  the  glad  father  glowed  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  form  rose  erect,  with  a 
pride  and  happiness  which  is  indescriba- 
ble. 

*'  Yes,  Captain  I"  said  the  Earl,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  brilliant  eyes,  "  yes, 
Falconbridge  is  a  gentleman  every  inch 
of  him  !  a  nobleman  by  God's  patent,  as 
by  the  king's !  In  bis  presence,  as  I 
gazed  at  him,  and  listened  to  his  voice ;  I 
have  said,  *This  is  a  chevalier  of  old 
days!'  In  his  persuasive  tones,  in  his 
clear,  frank  eyes,  in  his  lips,  in  his  whole 
bearing;  in  his  rage,  as  when  he  smiled; 
I  have  seen  the  great  soul  of  the  boy,  the 
pure  gold  of  his  nature  !  I  have  thrilled 
with  a  nameless  delight,  when  he  spoke ; 
I  have  gazed  with  longing  into  his  deep, 
true  eyes ;  I  have  said  '  What  pride  must 
this  youth's  father  feel!*  and  you  may 
understand  now  the  emotion  which  I  ex- 
perience when  I  can  add  *  This  man  is 
my  son.' " 

The  Earl  was  silent,  and  Captain  Wag- 
ner did  not  immediately  reply.  Leaning 
his  head  upon  his  huge  hand,  he  reflected 
with  absorbing  interest  upon  the  remark- 
able history  which  he  had  just  heard, 
lie  remained  thus  absent  and  buried  in 
thought,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Earl 
ceased  speaking.  Then  he  raised  his 
head,  and  uttered  the  characteristic 
words: 
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"Yes,  a  trump,  or  the  devil  take  it!" 

The  Earl  smiled  at  the  sonoroas  voice 
of  the  worthy  soldier,  and  said: 

"  YoD  mean,  my  son  7" 

**  Yes,  my  Lord.  And  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve one  fact — that  when  I  say  a  man's 
a  trump,  I  mean  the  trump  of  hearts,  that 
being  the  finest  card,  to  my  thinking,  in 
the  pack.  I  have  always  regarded  your 
Lordship  as  a  man  of  discrimination  ;  I 
think  so  now  more  than  ever,  or  I'm  a 
dandy  I  Yes,  this  Falconbridge  is  truly  a 
gentleman,  and  that's  better,  as  you  say, 
than  being  '  noble'  so  called.  I  am  not 
myself  a  gentleman — don't  be  waving 
your  hand,  my  dear  friend— I  would  have 
been,  with  training,  if  that  satisfies  you. 
I  think  in  fact  that  a  real  marquis  was 
spoiled  when  Captain  Julius  Wagner  took 
to  the  border.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  article,  and  recognize 
it.  I  say  Falconbridge  is  made  of  real 
gold  I  Let  me  hear  anybody  deny  it  I  I'll 
slice  'em  !  Zounds  I  my  Lord  I  loved 
him  at  first  sight !  I  couldn't  keep  my 
eyes  off"  that  proud-looking  face  of  his — 
and  when  he  dangled  after  that  woman, 
I  nearly  cried  I  From  the  first,  this  young 
fellow  bossed  Wagner,  or  I'm  a  dandy  I 
I  am  fond  of  your  Lordship,  but  I  honest- 
ly declare,  that  yonder  on  the  Fort  Moun- 
tain, I  hoped  he'd  make  a  hole  in  your 
coat — that  is  to  say — hum  I — rather  than 
be  drilled  himself  I  Friendly,  that,  eh,  my 
Lord  ?  But  it's  true.  It  will  show  you 
how  that  boy  has  wrapped  himself  around 
my  old  heart:  I  growl  like  a  miserable 
old  bear,  when  he  groans — he's  as  much 
my  son  as  your  Lordship's  I" 

The  Captain  accompanied  the  words  by 
A  blow  upon  the  table  with  his  fist. 

'*  There,  there,"  he  said  more  calmly, 
"  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself— if  I  haven't 
done  a  disgraceful  piece  of  courting.  The 
fact  is,  my  Lord,  I  want  a  manor  on  the 
Opequon,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  the  way  to  get  around  you.  I  have 
no  sort  of  liking  for  this  lofty  headed 
youngster,  but  I  praise  him,  you  see,  to 
arrive  at  my  own  ends.  Is  the  *  Redbud 
Manor'  still  unoccupied,  my  Lord  ?" 

And  the  Captain  gazed  with  a  look  of 


earnest  inquiry  into  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Fairfax. 

The  Earl  smiled.  It  was  a  happy  smile 
— no  longer  grim  and  melancholy,  as  on 
former  occasions. 

**  You  are  a  bungling  courtier,  Captain 
Wagner,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  predict  will 
never  become  a  very  distinguished  diplo- 
matist. But  I'll  make  a  contract  with 
you.  Bring  my  boy  back  safely,  and  I'll 
make  you  a  deed  to  twice  as  many  acres 
as  the  '  Redbud'  tract.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  returned  the  Captain, 
"  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  fact  is, 
the  *  Redbud'  land  is  miserably  barren — 
not  half  equal  to  my  wife's  property  which 
joins  it.  No,  your  Lordship,  and  at  pres- 
ent Captain  Wagner  is  talking  seriously, 
by  the  book — I'll  receive  no  pay,  for  look- 
ing after  that  youngster,  any  more  than 
I  would  for  guarding  Julius,  Lord  Wag- 
ner, the  second  of  the  name  and  Baron 
of  Winchester  in  the  Kingdom  of  Virgi- 
nia 1  I'll  be  by  him,  and  keep  the  balls 
oflf  him — if  I  don't  I'm  a  dandy  I  And 
so  that's  all.  Let  me  now  go  and  carry 
out  my  other  promise— that  of  bringing 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  younger,  to  Greenway. 
The  sun  is  getting  low,  and  it  is  time  to 
be  on  the  road.  Your  Lordship  wishes 
him  to  come  sleep  here  ?" 

"Yes  Captain.  You  will  pardon  the 
weakness  of  a  father  whose  son  is  going 
on  a  perilous  expedition  to-morrow;  I 
would  see  him  once  more." 

"  Right,  right !  I've  had  boys  myself, 
and  I  know  what  that  means;  you  want 
to  have  the  youngster  here  close  Ut  you." 

The  Earl  smiled  and  inclined. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  chief  happinesses  in 
this  lonely  region  to  have  by  my  side  a 
friend  like  yourself,  sir,  who  understands 
me.  Go  then — 'tis  another  obligation 
still." 

"  Stop  that  talking,  my  Lord.  Julias 
Wagner's  a  good  fellow,  but  no  such 
great  things  after  all.  I'll  go  bring  him 
— whether  he  wants  to  come  or  not— or 
I'm  a  dandy  I" 

With  which  words,  the  Borderer  issued 
forth,  and  mounting  Injunbater,  hastened 
to  the  Ordinary.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
Falconbridge,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call 
him,  was  seated  in  the  great  apartment  at 
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Greenway,  oonversing  with  George,  the 
Earl  and  tbe  Captain. 

LVI. 

THl  CONFLAGRATION. 

We  might  pause  here  to  note  the 
9trang6  and  moving  attitudes  yrhich 
some  of  the  personages  of  our  narra- 
tive sustained  toward  each  other.  We 
might  exhibit  the  good  Earl  in  the 
presence  of  his  son,  listening  with  smiles 
as  the  young  man  talks : — or  returning 
to  the  day  when  Falconbridge  visited  the 
Fort  Mountain,  we  might  dwell  on  the 
secret  attraction  which  he  felt  toward 
his  little  cousin,  and  the  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  child  in  return. 

We  might  dedicate  some  pages  to  this 
series  of  reflections,  but  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry. It  is  weH  that  such  is  the  fact.  Our 
narrative  is  not  ended.  It  must  depict 
more  than  one  additional  scene  of  pas- 
sion before  it  tsoncludes.  The  hours  are 
even  now  descending  upon  the  actors  in 
the  valley  and  the  mom^taio,  at  the  Ordi- 
nary, and  Green  way. 

For  a  long  time  the  occupants  of  the 
old  border  mansion  continued  to  con- 
verse upon  a  variety  of  topics.  Falcon- 
bridge  was  gloomy  and  the  victim  evi- 
dently of  an  incurable  sadness— but  he 
no  longer  cherishes  any  ill-will  toward 
the  Earl.  It  is  true,  he  still  wondered 
at  the  scene  in  the  Fort,  and  vainly 
racked  his  brain  to  account  for  the  ac- 
tion of  Lord  Fairfax:  but  a  more  ab- 
sorbing thought  filled  his  agitated  mind ; 
the  terrible  secret  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  Mr.  Argal. 

He  looked  older.  Ilis  countenance, 
which  before  had  been  the  model  of 
youthful  beauty,  began  to  shrink  away, 
and  present  the  traits  of  age.  His 
cheeks  wer«  hollow,  his  eyes  dim — his 
lips  were  filled  with  inexpressible  sor- 
row ;  or  wore  a  smile  of  such  sadness 
that  the  Earl  was  moved  almost  to  tears 
as  he  gaced. 

As  the  hours  drew  on,  however,  some- 
thing of  this  gloom  disappeared  from 
the  fine  face.  Captain  Wagner  directed 
the   conversation  toward  the  events  of 


the  morrow — the  march  on  the  Indi- 
ans—the fated  straggle.  Then  Fal- 
conbridge aroused  himself.  His  eyes 
glanced,  his  cheek  flushed,  when  the 
soldier  drew  a  picture  of  the  murdered 
women  and  children,  the  face  of  the 
young  man  became  menacing  and  dark — 
the  war  fever  began  to  replace  the  som- 
bre brooding.  George  never  removed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  Falcon- 
bridge.  The  youth  seemed  to  be  drawn 
to  him  by  an  irresistible  attraction — the 
manly  eyes  of  the  boy  uttered  plainly 
the  emotions  of  his  heart — the  deep  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  toward  the  other.  In- 
deed, this  feeling  amounted  to  a  pas- 
sion almost — and  if,  amid  the  advancing 
scenes  of  our  narrative,  we  have  not 
paused  to  dwell  upon  this  beautiful 
friendship,  it  was  not  because  it  did 
not  possess  all  the  elements  of  an  ex- 
quisite picture.  From  the  first  day  of 
their  meeting,  these  two  natures  had  em- 
braced so  to  speak.  The  two  youths  had 
recognized  in  each  other  many  similar 
traits,  and  heart  spoke  to  heart,  with  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  which  spring 
from  nobility  of  soul.  With  the  elder  it 
was  a  sentiment  of  affection,  almost  ten- 
derness—with George  not  only  that:  he 
looked  up  to  his  friend  as  to  one  who 
should  be  taken  as  a  model — as  to  his  su- 
perior, and  bright  exemplar  in  all  things. 

Long  afterwards  when  a  new  world 
had  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  old — 
when  a  long  stormy  life  had  thrown  the 
youth  into  contact  with  all  varieties  of 
excellence  and  nobility  and  moral  gran- 
deur— when,  a  gray-haired  man,  George 
returned  to  this  region, — he  gazed  on  the 
scenes  which  his  friend  had  once  moved 
in  ;  and  said  with  a  sigh,  which  sounded 
strangely  from  him,  **  There  never  was 
anybody  else  like  him !" 

So  the  long  hours  fled  away  into  the 
darkness  of  the  past — and  at  ni;;ht  the 
occupants  at  Grecnway  retired.  It  was 
the  last  time  they  ever  met,  all,  together 
in  the  old  apartment. 

In  an  hour  they  were  slumbering  qui- 
etiy— but  they  were  destined  to  be  awa- 
kened. 

Falconbridge  was  sleeping  as  tranquil- 
ly as  an  infant,  when  suddenly  he  felt  a 
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Yiolent  grasp  on  his  arm,  and  the  Toioe 
of  Captain  Wagner  thundered : 

"Wake,  comrade!  They're  on  us  at 
last!" 

The  young  man  sprang  from  his 
couch  and  rapidly  dressed  himself  with- 
out speaking.  George,  who  slept  in  the 
same  room,  did  the  same. 

"  They're  on  us,  or  the  devil  fly  away 
with  it!"  cried  the  Captain,  "come,  hur- 
ry! His  Lordship's  waiting  by  this  time. 
I  sent  the  messenger  to  his  room  !" 

"The messenger?"  asked Falconbridge 
coolly. 

"Tes!  Just  look  out  and  you'll  see 
what  news  he  brought  I" 

As  he  spoke  the  Captain  raised  the 
curtain  pf  the  window  and  pointed  to 
the  west.  Above  the  belt  of  forept 
soared  a  tongue  of  flame,  and  the  coun- 
try was  illuminated  for  miles  by  a  great 
conflagration. 

•*  The  Ordinary  !"  said  Qeorge. 

"  Yes,  the  Ordinary  !  By  the  horns  of 
the  devil!  You  are  right!  Come  friends! 
There's  not  a  moment  to  lose !" 

And  the  Captain  hurried  down  to  the 
large  apartment  where,  while  sleeping  as 
his  wont  was  in  one  of  the  couches,  the 
messenger  from  the  tavern  had  aroused 
him. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  already  dressed,  and 
speaking  rapidly  to  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  intelligence :  George  and 
Falconbridge  entered,  as  he  was  doing 
so. 

The  news  was  quickly  communicated 
to  all.  The  band  of  Indians  who  had 
made  a  feint  of  directing  their  march  to- 
ward the  Potomac,  did  so  only  to  mask 
their  real  plan.  They  had  turned  back 
suddenly  and  descended  upon  Winches- 
ter, and  the  Greenway  Court  manor, 
burning  and  murdering  as  they  went. 
They  had  come  thus,  duly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ordinary,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  attack  that  mansion.  The 
occupants  could  make  little  or  no  resist- 
ance— the  savages  had  taken  the  place 
and  set  it  on  fire  an  hour  before^  The 
fat  landlord,  Van  Doring,  had  been  killed 
on  his  threshold — every  servant  but  the 
one  who  related  these  events  had  fallen 


victim  to  the  assailants :  and  the  savages 
had  finally  hastened  away,  in  a  southern 
direction,  carrying  with  them  as  priso- 
ners, Mrs.  Butterton,  Monsieur  Jambot 
and  Major  Ilastyluck  who  had  slept  at 
the  tavern — as  beasts  of  burden  to  bear 
the  plunder  on  their  shoulders. 

The  Captain    bounded    again    as   he 
heard  this,  and  growled  rather  than  said: 
"To  horse!  to  horse  I" 

With  which  words  he  rushed  from  the 
apartment.  In  ten  minutes  every  one 
was  mounted,  and  a  learned  consulta- 
tion was  held  as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  Greenway  undefended. 

"  They're  gone  southwest  1  I  know 
'em,"  said  the  soldier  bravely,  "the  at- 
tack on  us  here  would  have  been  made 
before  this  if  they  had  not  been  afraid 
that  the  house  was  regularly  garrisoned  I" 

The  servant  who  had  brought  the  in- 
telligence corroborated  this  view,  and 
stated  that  he  had  heard  the  Indians  dis- 
cuss in  broken  English,  the  question  of 
attacking  Greenway.  They  had  given 
up  the  idea,  upon  the  identical  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  Captain — and  had 
hastened  toward  the  South,  leaving  him 
tied  in  the  burning  house,  from  which  he 
had  managed  however  to  escape. 

This  settled  all  doubt :  and  in  a  mo. 
ment  the  four  men  were  spurring  rapidly 
to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe. 

A  horrible  spectacle  awaited  them. 
The  mansion  was  wrapt  in  devouring 
flames,  and  on  the  portico  were  lying  no 
less  than  six  dead  bodies,  among  which 
was  seen  the  portly  form  of  Mynheer 
Van  Doring,  scalped  and  bleeding  from 
many  mortal  wounds.  A  sight  if  any- 
thing more  terrible  was  presented  in 
front  of  the  Ordinary.  Several  infant 
children,  belonging  to  the  dead  servant* 
of  the  establishment  were  hanging  in 
trees,  transfixed  with  arrows.  The  In* 
dians  had  evidently  perpetrated  this 
shocking  tragedy  in  sport — and  while* 
the  Earl  and  his  companions  were  gazing 
at  the  contorted  forms,  another  barbarity 
still  was  revealed.  The  stable  of  the  Or- 
dinary was  burning  like  the  mansion^ 
and  the  cries  of  some  cattle  and  sheep* 
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which  were  shot  in  made  the  night  hid- 
eous to  the  listeners.* 

The  first  act  of  the  party  was  to  drag 
the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  flames,  and 
liberate  the  cattle  which  went  bellowing 
with  terror  into  the  forest.  Then  the 
Captain  leaped  into  the  saddle  and  cast  a 
rapid  glance  around  him.  A  number  of 
settlers,  for  the  most  part  wild  hun- 
ters, had  assembled,  attracted  from  their 
homes  by  the  soaring  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing mansion.  To  these  the  Borderer, 
who  seemed  on  fire  with  rage,  addressed 
himself  in  quick,  brief  words.  His  di- 
rections were  succinct  and  simple.  They 
were  to  disperse  in  all  quarters  and 
arouse  the  inhabitants — the  men  would 
meet  at  the  "Three  Oaks"  near  the 
house  of  Mr.  Argal's — a  point  in  the 
prairie  which  every  settler  was  acquaint- 
ed with.  He  himself  would  spend  the 
night  in  scouring  the  country.  The  Ta- 
rious  parties  would  assemble  at  daybreak, 
or  sunrise  at  the  latest. 

These  directions  were  rapidly  obeyed. 
The  hunters  dispersed  and  hurried  away, 
disappearing  with  long  strides  in  the 
gathering  darkness. 

"  Now  friends  V  said  Captain  Wagner 
to  the  Earl  and  his  companions,  **  let 
every  man  imitate  me.  There's  no  time 
for  ceremony !  I  would  bite  off  my  head 
for  this  hoggish  stupidity  of  mine!  I 
trusted  that  fellow  who  brought  me  the 
news  that  the  band  had  gone  back,  and 
would  slay  him  where  he  stood  if  he 
*were  here  t  To  work !  I  will  go  and 
bring  die  boys  from  Windiester,  where 


they  were  to  assemble  to-day — for  day's 
coming.  Go  arm,  gentlemen  !  arm  ;  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  sight  you're 
going  to  see !" 

And  saluting,  the  Borderer  put  spur  to 
his  huge  animal,  and  took  the  road  to 
Winchester  at  a  thundering  gallop. 

**  I  will  return  to  Oreenwny  Court,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Earl,  with  his  old  grim 
expression,  '*  I  will  send  all  my  servants 
in  every  direction — and  then  join  you  at 
the  *  Three  Oaks'  at  daybreak." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room  and 
soon  disappeared  like  the  Captain,  at  a 
rapid  gallop. 

George  and  Falconbridge  looked  at 
each  other.  The  same  thought  had  oc- 
curred to  them  at  the  same  instant.  The 
Indians  had  gone  southward — in  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Argal's :  in  the  direction 
of  the  Fort  Mountain  I 

No  word  was  uttered :  a  simnltaneous 
movement  of  the  head — the  spur  in  the 
sides  of  their  horses — and  they  separated 
and  were  lost  in  the  darkness. 


LVII. 

THE  SEARCH. 

Falconbridge  pushed  his  spirited  ani- 
mal until  the  courser  rather  bounded 
than  ran. 

The  great  trees  flitted  by  like  spectres; 
the  prairie  glimmered,  and  fled  behind 
him  ;  darting  onward  like  some  phantom 
of  the  German  poets,  he  resembled  rather 


*  Such  pictures  as  are  here  given  must  not  be  credited  to  the  imagination  of  the 
present  writer.  The  historian  ^f  the  valley,  Samuel  Kercheval  says:  "The  Indians 
dragged  the  dead  body  back  to  Ae  house,  threw  it  in,  plundered  the  house  of  what  they 
chose,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  Wbile  ihe  house  was  in  flames,  consuming  tlie  body  of  Mr. 
Painter,  they  forced  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  four  infant  children,  hung  them  up 
in  trees,  shot  them  in  savage  sport  and  left  them  hanging.  They  then  set  fire  to  a  stable 
in  which  were  enclosed  a  parcel  of  sheep  and  calves,  thus  cruelly  and  wantonly  tor- 
turing to  death  the  dumb  animals.  After  these  atrocities  they  moved  off  with  forty- 
eight  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Painter,  five  of  her  daughters  and  one  of  her 
sons  :  a  Mrs.  Smith  and  several  of  her  children,  among  them  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  a  fine,  well  grown  boy,  and  remarkably  fleshy.     Tliis  little  fellow,  it  will 

presently  be  seen,  was  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  savage  cruelty One  of 

the  Painters,  with  Myers,  ran  over  that  night  to  Powell's  fort,"  etc. 

Kbrcheval,  Page  105. 
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the  wild  image  of  a  feverish  dream  than 
a  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 

A  terrible  dread  had  seized  upon  him. 
The  Indians  had  gone  directly  towTlrd 
Mr.  Argal's.  She  was  slain  perhaps — 
even  now  she  might  be  weltering  in  her 
blood  1  That  tender  and  beautiful  face 
might  be  gashed  by  the  tomakawk — the 
scalping  knife  might  have  encircled  the 
white  temples, — and  the  mass  of  raven 
curls  which  he  had  often  twined  around 
his  fingers  might  be  hanging  at  the  belt 
of  a  savage  I 

The  thought  maddened  him  almost, 
And  he  felt  with  something  like  a  dread- 
ful shudder  that  he  loved  this  woman 
still. 

All  the  nobility  and  pity  of  his  high 
nature  was  aroused.  She  had  trifled 
with  him  perhaps — she  had  played  with 
Lis  deep  love — ^but  after  all,  she  was  a 
woman,  a  weak  woman  I  She  was  even 
more  than  that !  She  was  a  poor  feeble 
girl,  smitten  by  the  hand  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, and  irresponsible  I  Gould  he  think  of 
her  lying  in  her  blood  on  the  threshold, 
and  turn  away  coldly  with  the  thought, 
"She  has  deceived  me — I  care  nothing?" 

No,  that  was  not  possible.  She  was 
sacred  to  him  still — if  all  was  ended  be- 
tween them.  His  life  was  a  bauble ;  of 
no  value;  he  cared  naught  for  it:  he 
would  fulfill  that  promise  which  he  had 
maile  to  her  father.  lie  would  still 
guard  her  from  barm,  and  if  necessary, 
die  for  her. 

lie  fled  on  more  rapidly.  Sir  John 
panted,  and  the  foam  flew  from  his  jaws. 
Then  suddenly  the  house  rose  in  the 
darkness. 

All  was  silent  The  young  man  leaped 
to  the  ground  and  rushed  in. 


As  he  entered  he  stumbled  and  almost 
fell  over  a  dead  body.  An  awful  shud- 
der convulsed  him.  He  scarcely  dared 
to  look  down.  Leaning  for  an  instant 
against  the  framework  of  the  door,  a  sort 
of  mist  passed  before  him,  and  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  he  summoned 
all  his  strength,  and  knelt  down,  passing 
his  trembling  hand  over  the  figure.  It 
was  a  woman,  but  not  the  form  of  her  he 
sought.  A  deep  breath  filled  the  bosom 
of  the  young  man  as  he  rose  erect.  Step- 
ping over  the  corpse  of  the  servant,  he 
hastened  in,  and  going  to  the  fire-place, 
struck  a  light.  The  apartment  was  all 
at  once  illuminated.  An  awful  spectacle 
presented  itself. 

All  around  lay  the  corpses  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment,  in  attitudes 
of  indescribable  agony,  as  they  had  died. 
The  room  was  rifled,  the  furniture  bro- 
ken. On  more  than  one  object  was  a 
bloody  stain  which  indicated  a  desperate 
struggle.  This,  however,  was  the  least 
of  the  Hpectacle.  There  was  another 
element — an  object,  or  rather  five  ob- 
jects which  sent  the  blood  to  his  breast, 
and  made  him  turn  sick  with  horror. 

To  the  four  corners  of  the  room  were 
afSxed  by  knives  driven  through  them 
into  the  wall,  the  quartered  body  of 
Mr.  Argal.  On  the  summit  of  a  stake 
which  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece, 
the  bleeding  head  of  the  unhappy  man 
looked,  with  a  ghastly  grin  upon  the  fea- 
tures, at  the  intruder.* 

The  young  man  recoiled  before  the  ter- 
rible sight,  step  by  step,  until  he  touched 
the  opposite  wall.  He  seemed  endeavour- 
ing to  fly  from  the  grinning  mouth,  the 
lacklustre  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered  the  ob- 


•  Again  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  attributing  these  details  to  ourselves.  Ker- 
cheval says : 

"The  remaining  two"  Indians  "resolved  not  .to  give  up  their  prey,  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  more  cautiously;  and  going  to  the  least  exposed  side  of  the  liouse,  one  was 
raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other  to  nn  opening  in  the  logs,  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  did  not  consequently  observe  the  manoeuvre,  from  which  he 
fired  and  shot  Mr.  Williams  d2ad.  The  body  was  instantly  quartered  and  hung  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  building,  and  the  bead  stuck  upon  a  fence  stake  in  front  of  the  door. 
This  brave  man  was  the  father  of  the  venerable  Edward  Williams,  the  clerk  of  Hardy 
County  Court." 
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ject  of  his  visit,  \?bich  bad  disappeared 
from  bis  mind  for  an  instant.  Her  fig- 
are  was  not  among  the  corpses  on  the 
floor — was  it  elsewhere  ? 

With  the  flaring  light  raised  aboTe  bis 
head,  he  rushed  though  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom — with  clenched  teeth — 
breathing  heavily — searching  for  what 
be  dared  not  to  think  of. 

It  was  not  visible.  Then  she  too  had 
been  carried  away  prisoner — every  mo- 
ment that  he  tarried,  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  Hurrying  back  to 
the  main  room,  he  passed  through  it 
with  averted  head  and  shuddering  limbs. 
Stepping  over  the  dead  body  of  the  wo- 
man at  the  threshold,  he  ground  tlie 
light  beneath  his  heel,  and  leaving  the 
mansion  with  its  horrors  to  darkness 
and  silence,  leaped  into  the  saddle  and 
darted  off  in  the  direction  of  the  '*  Three 
Oaks." 


LVIII. 

AT  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Ge:)rge  had  meanwhile  directed  his 
course  as  rapidly  as  Falconbridge  toward 
the  Fort  Mountain. 

The  same  terrible  fear  made  his  heart 
turn  cold,  and  his  temples  throb  with 
fever.  Ilis  imagination  also  made  a 
picture  for  itself— the  form  of  a  young 
girl  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground,  all 
mangled,  and  bloody  from  the  blows  of 
the  savages. 

They  spared  no  age  or  sex — hence  they 
could  not  have  passed  over  Cannie,  if 
they  had  gone,  as  they  probably  had 
done,  to  the  Fort  Mountain.  The  child 
whom  he  loved  more  than  he  loved  his 
life,  was  dead — she  would  smile  for  him 
no  more — all  his  future  was  to  be  dark- 
ness and  despair. 

With  a  quivering  lip,  and  eyes  moist 
yet  fiery,  George  fled  across  the  prairie 
at  a  desperate  pace,  driving  the  spur, 
cruelly,  into  the  sides  of  his  little  animal. 

More  than  once  the  horse  stumbled 
and  nearly  fell  in  the  tall  grass — but  a 
powerful  lift  of  the  bridle  held  him  up : — 
again  he  fled  onward,  like  the  shadow  of 


a  darting  bird  across  the  weird  expanse, 
toward  the  river. 

The  stream  was  reached,  and  soon 
crossed.  Into  the  frowning  gorge,  up 
the  winding  road,  over  rocks  and  fallen 
trees  which  the  animal  cleared  bound 
after  bound,  the  boy  rushed  on. 

His  horse  reared  and  almost  fell  at  the 
door  of  the  mountain  dwelling — the  as- 
cent had  been  cruelly  exhausting. 

George  entered.  An  old  servant  was 
holding  Mr.  Powell  in  his  arms,  and 
staunching  a  deep  wound  in  his  temple. 
The  old  man  was  insensible — the  serviint 
was  groaning  and  uttering  exclamations. 

It  was  some  time  before  George  could 
extort  anything  from  the  servant,  who 
only  cried,  "Such  a  country!  such  a 
country !    Oh  I  for  England  again  I" 

At  lasthe  was  mastered  by  thestem  tone 
and  resolute  command  in  George's  voice — 
be  related  what  had  happened. 

An  hour  before,  the  Indians,  in  large 
numbers,  had  surprised  the  dwelling, 
and  carried  off  Cannie.  His  master  had 
fought  desperately,  but  was  soon  over- 
powered— a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  had 
struck  him  down.  Then  the  house  had 
been  rifled,  and  the  band  hurried  away, 
right  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"And  where  were  you?"  thundered 
the  youth  in  a  tone  which  made  the  ser- 
vant quake,  "  cowardly  wretch !  Why 
are  you  alive,  to  speak  to  me — when  your 
mistress  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians?" 

The  truth  soon  came  out.  The  ser- 
vant had  fled  into  the  woods,  and  re- 
turned only  when,  from  his  hiding  place, 
he  saw  the  band  depart. 

As  he  finished  his  reluctant  explana- 
tion, the  old  man  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  vaguely  around. 

"George,"  he  murmured,  "where  is 
Cannie?" 

And  with  a  violent  movement  he  strove 
to  rise  to  his  feet. 

"  Sit  still.  Sir  William !  there,  sit  still!" 
said  the  servant,  holding  him. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  child?" 
cried  the  old  man,  flushing  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  speaking  in  41  tone  of  such 
terrible  anguish  that  it  made  the  hearers 
tremble,  "where  is  my  child?  Bring 
her  hither  I" 
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He  resembled  a  lion  at  bay,  as  he  thas 
spoke,  with  glaring  eyes ;  but  his  strength 
suddenly  failed  him.  The  blood  gushed 
from  the  deep  wound ;  and  stretching  his 
arms  out  wildly  he  exclaimed,  as  he  fell 
fainting: 

"My  child!  my  child!" 

George's  face  had  turned  so  pale  that 
it  frightened  the  servant  and  made  him 
recoil  almost.  Ilis  teeth  were  clenched 
like  iron,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  a 
steady  and  moaning  flame,  which  indi- 
cated the  depth  to  which  his  nature  was 
aroused.  No  one  would  have  recognized 
in  the  man  of  re&olute  coldness,  who 
stood  gazing  at  the  inanimate  form,  the 
gay  and  smiling  boy  which  he  had  al- 
ways appeared  to  be. 

George  was  passing  through  that  or- 
deal which  tempers  the  metal,  and  makes 
the  soul  steel  for  the  real  struggles  of 
life. 

'*  Take  care  of  your  master,  and  bind 
op  his  wound,"  be  said  hoarsely,  "I 
leave  him  in  your  charge.  If  he  asks 
for  his  daughter,  or  for  me,  when  he  re- 
vives, say  I  told  you  I  had  gone  to  bring 
ber  back  or  to  die  with'  her  I   Remember  I" 

And  leaving  the  room,  he  mounted  his 
panting  animal  and  pushed  down  the 
steep  declivity  as  he  had  ascended. 

The  gorge  was  passed — the  river  cross- 
ed— through  the  prairie,  which  began  to 
glimmer  in  the  first  light  of  daybreak, 
he  rapidly  advanced  toward  the  "  Three 
Oaks." 

Many  settlers  had  assembled,  and 
others  were  approaching  from  every 
quarter.  Above  the  crowd,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  on  his  white  horse,  the  form 
of  Falconbridge  rose  clearly  against  the 
sky. 

From  the  North  Captain  Wagner,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  hunters,  approach- 
ed at  a  tremendous  gallop. 


LIX. 

THE  devil's  garden. 

It  is  the  evening  succeeding  the  scenes 
which  have  just  been  related. 


The  sun  is  near  its  setting. 

A  stream  of  crimson  light,  as  red  as 
blood,  bathes  the  valleys  and  mountains, 
colouring  tree  trunks,  and  mossy  rocks 
and  flowing  streams,  with  its  ruddy 
splendor. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  deep  flush  as- 
cends the  trees,  and  creeps  up  the  preci- 
pices— with  a  stealthy  crawl,  like  some 
variegated  wild  animal,  disappearing  in 
the  depths  of  the  gorges. 

Finally  it  raises  the  golden  crown  from 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge — fades  from 
the  pines  of  the  wave-like  Massinutton, 
and  lingers  for  an  instant  on  the  Great 
Nortii  Mountain,  and  those  serried  ranges 
which  extend,  like  the  huge  ribs  of  some 
prostrate  giant,  through  the  region  which 
is  watered  by  Lost  River. 

One  pinnacle  only  at  last  remains  illa- 
roinated.  It  raises  ita  mighty  head  ab- 
ruptly from  the  valley,  at  a  point  not 
many  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  Lost 
Rifer  sinks  and  disappears  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  which  vainly  seeks  to  bar 
its  advance. 

There  is  something  no  less  curious  than 
majestic  about  this  vast  pile,  which  is 
appropriately  styled,  by  one  who  has  de- 
scribed it,  a  "truly  wonderful  work  of 
Nature." 

Between  two  ranges  of  the  bristling 
mountain,  a  strip  of  ground,  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  commences  ascending  from 
the  head  of  "  Trout  Run,"  and  continues 
to  mount  gradually  for  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  Then  it  suddenly  termi- 
nates in  a  dizzy  precipice — a  vast  Titanic 
pile  of  dark  granite,  such  as  the  giants 
who  warred  against  the  gods  might  have 
heaped  up  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  their 
slain  brethren.  The  immense  mass  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  surrounding 
mountains — yawning  chasms  upon  each 
hand  present  an  impassable  gulf— in 
front  the  precipice  descends  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  . 
feet. 

The  details  of  this  singular  natural 
wonder,  are  no  less  striking  than  the  ob- 
ject itself. 

A  portion  of  the  summit  is  covered 
with  flat  rocks,  forming  a  natural  pave- 
ment— interrupted    here    and  there  by 
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fissures, — and  on  the  eastern  edge  stands 
a  gigantic  bast  in  granite — the  head, 
neck  and  shoulders,  clearly  defined: — 
the  whole  presenting  to  the  eye  "  a  frown- 
ing and  terrific  appearance."  Near  this 
figure,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peak, 
formerly  stood  a  granite  pillar,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high — two  or  more  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four-square.  This  pillar 
has  been  broken  from  its  base  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  earth  or  the  elements, 
and  reclines  in  the  form  of  an  arch  across 
one  of  the  fissures  of  which  we  hare 
spoken. 

This  is  the  summit.  But  the  strange 
details  of  the  peak  are  not  exhausted. 
About  a  hundred  feet  below  the  base  of 
the  statue  a  door  leads  into  deep  caverns 
in  the  rock.  After  leaving  the  entrance, 
the  explorer  finds  himself  in  an  apart- 
ment with  level  floor  and  ceiling — from 
which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ascend  to 
another  still  larger.  In  like  manner 
twelve  flights  of  steps  give  access  to 
twelve  apartments — the  last  of  which  is 
just  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  sum- 
mit, and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  fissures 
already  described.* 

Such  is  **The  Devil's  Garden."  And 
to  this  wild  scene  we  now  beg  the  reader 
to  accompany  us. 

For  a  time  no  living  thing  is  seen,  ex- 
cept some  huge  eagle,  sailing  by  on  broad 
wings,  above  Lost  River,  a  flying  fallow 
deer,  or  a  bear,  slowly  shaking  his  black 
head,  and  vanishing  in  the  tangled  thickets 
of  the  mountain  side. 

The  sun  slowly  sinks,  and  his  last 
beams  linger  on  the  weird-looking  statue, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  piled  up  granite 
which  soars  above. 

The  wild  scene,  with  its  billowy  ranges, 
and  glimmering  torrents  grows  wilder — 
the  denizens  of  the  night  begin  to  awake 
in  their  lairs  and  prowl  abroad  to  seek 
their  prey— over  the  immense  horiion, 
•  all  bristling  with  jagged  peaks  and  preci- 
pices, the  solemn  grandeur,  and  rude 
magnificence  slowly  yield  to  a  brooding 
gloom, — the  scene  is  an  overturned  world, 


convulsed  and  shattered — the  very  genius 
of  desolation  descends  and  reigns,  on  his 
blood-red  throne  of  mountains. 

The  blazing  shield  at  last  sinks  be- 
neath the  horizon,  and  night  stretches  its 
broad  pall,  prepared  to  throw  it  over  the 
whole. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  rustling  might 
have  been  heard  at  the  .entrance  to  the 
caverns,  on  the  declivity  of  the  peak,  and 
a  swarthy  face  appeared  at  the  opening 
followed  ere  long  by  a  strange  and  re- 
pulsive-looking figure,  which  remained 
for  a  time  motionless  in  the  gathering 
gloom. 


LX. 

THB  HALF-BRUD. 

The  figure  which  thus  obtruded  itself 
upon  the  wild  scene,  belonged  apparently 
to  no  nation  or  class,  if,  indeed,  to  the 
race  of  human  beings.  It  was  never- 
thelees  possessed  of  a  revolting  interest, 
so  to  speak,  and  a'  lover  of  the  horrible 
and  picturesque  united  would  have  feast- 
ed his  eyes  upon  the  animal. 

He  was  a  half-breed,  about  ^re  feet 
high,  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  sallow  com- 
plexion, a  gigantic  breadth  of  chest,  long 
monkey-like  arms,  and  legs  which  re- 
sembled the  crooked  and  gnarled  boughs 
of  a  distorted  oak.  His  forehead  was 
scarcely  an  inch  in  height — his  small 
eyes,  as  cunning  and  cruel  as  a  ser- 
pent's, rolled  beneath  bushy  brows ;  his 
nose  was  crooked  like  a  hawk's  bill, 
and  the  hideous  mouth,  stretching  al- 
most from  ear  to  ear,  was  disfigured  with 
protruding  tusks  like  those  of  a  wild 
boar.  The  half-breed  was  clad  as  an  In- 
dian, with  doeskin  leggings  and  breeches, 
but  his  rugged  chest  and  shoulders  were 
bare.  His  enormous  fiat  feet  were  cased 
in  huge  moccasins;  and  in  his  belt  he 
carried  a  knife,  a  horseman's  pistol,  and 
a  tomahawk,  to  the  unwiped   edge  of 


•  The  description  of  this  singular  place  is  taken,  almost  word  for  word,  from  Kerdhe- 
val's  "  History  of  the  Valley."— Appimdix,  page  465 :— heading  «  The  DevU't  Garden:' 
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which  still  cluDg  a  quantity  of  bloody 
human  hair. 

Such  was  the  figure  which  now  cau- 
tiously emerged  from  the  cavern,  and 
cast  a  keen  and  searching  glance  upon 
the  panorama  of  forest,  mountain  and 
river.  This  look  seemed  to  plunge  into 
the  obscurest  depths  of  the  gorges — be- 
neath the  heaviest  foliage,  and  to  descry 
every  object  within  the  range  of  human 
vision. 

"  All's  safe  so  far !"  muttered  the  half- 
breed  in  a  guttural  and  discordant  voice, 
with  a  slight  French  accent;  **they  have 
either  not  followed  us,  or  the  trick  has 
Received  them.  We  may  lay  low  here 
a  day  or  two  safely,  until  the  alarm  has 
blown  over— then  to  work  again !" 

As  he  spoke,  with  a  sneering  and  hor- 
rible smile,  a  light  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  started  and  turned 
suddenly,  half  drawing  his  long  knife. 
Then  at  sight  of  the  intruder  on  his 
reverie,  he  returned  the  weapon  slowly^ 
as  if  against  his  will,  to  its  place,  and 
said  sullenly,  with  an  unconscious  scowl 
full  of  hatred  and  menace  : 

"What  does  the  son  of  War  Eagle 
want  with  me  ?" 

"I  would  speak  to  the  Yellow  Ser- 
pent," said  a  grave,  collected  voice  in 
the  Indian  tongue ;  "  the  day  is  done, 
and  the  hour  has  come  for  talking." 

With  these  words  the  young  Indian, 
Lightfoot,  who  was  the  intruder,  leaned 
back  against  the  rock,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  threatening  countenance  of  his 
companion. 

Lightfoot  was  clad  as  we  have  seen 
him  on  a  former  occasion.  His  slender 
but  nervous  limbs,  with  their  rounded 
but  clearly  defined  muscles,  were  cased 
in  pliant  doeskin ;  his  narrow  feet  with 
the  lofty,  deer-like  instep,  based  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  crag ;  above  his  fore- 
head waved  the  variegated  plume  which 
indicated  his  chiefship.  There  was  the 
same  calm  air  of  grave,  almost  melan- 
choly dignity — ^the  same  clear  yet  mild 
expression  in  the  eyes — as  before,  his 
figure,  and  attitude,  and  whole  bearing 
were  characterized  by  the  simple  and 
exquisite  grace  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
great  forests. 


"  And  what  does  Lightfoot  come  to  say 
— talk  it  out  V*  said  the  discordant  voice, 
which  attempted  to  assume  an  accent  of 
friendly  interest ;  *'  the  time  is  passing, 
and  much  must  be  done." 

"  Will  the  Serpent  return  to  the  war- 
path flgiiin?"  said  Lightfoot  as  before 
in  the  Indian  tongue— then  with  a  sud- 
den change  in  his  expression,  from  grav- 
ity to  scorn,  he  added,  *'  but  there  is  no 
war  trail !  The  braves  are  on  the  path 
to  the  cabins  of  women  and  children. 
The  white  warriors  are  away,  and  the 
Catawbas  creep  over  the  fences  in  the 
night— they  are  rabbits,  not  panthers  I" 

And  the  lip  of  the  Indian  curled.  His 
words  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the 
half-breed.  The  snake  like  eye  flashed 
fire,  and  with  a  guttural  sound  like  the 
growl  of  a  wild  animal,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  knife,  and  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  speaker. 

The  young  Indian  did  not  move  a 
muscle,  or  remove  his  scornful  eyes  from 
the  face  of  his  companion.  With  a 
movement  wholly  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, he  rested  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
a  long  poinard  in  his  belt,  and  continued 
to  gaze  at  the  other. 

"Does  Lightfoot  know  what  he  is 
saying?"  said  the  half-breed,  growling 
and  letting  his  hand  fall. 

"  Yes,  the  truth,"  was  the  reply. 

"  /  am  one  of  these  Catawbas." 

"  I  know  that  you  are." 

"  And  you  tell  me  to  my  face  I  am  a 
rabbit:  you  dare!" 

'*  I  dare  I"  said  Lightfoot  with  su- 
perb scorn,  "  it  is  little  to  dare  I" 

Again  the  hand  of  the  Yellow  Ser- 
pent wandered  to  his  weapon:  but  he 
seemed  to  want  courage  to  attack  his  ad- 
versary. A  glance  at  the  precipice  near 
which  they  were  standing — a  glance  as 
rapid  as  lightning,  and  full  of  horrible 
menace,  betra;^ed  the  thought  which 
passed  through  his  mind.  But  it  was  ' 
not  carried  into  act.  The  young  man 
seemed  to  exert  a  singular  influence  over 
him — he  evidently  hated  him  bitterly, 
but  he  cowered  almost  before  his  eye, 
and  yielded  in  the  contest.  The  threat- 
ening scowl  disappeared :  the  hand  fell 
again:   with   a   grin    which  was  even 
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more  repulsiTe  than  the  frowD,  he  said  in 
a  wheedling  and  insinuating  voice  t 

*'  Lightfuot  is  bold  and  outspoken  as 
he  has  always  bjen — as  his  great  father 
was  before  him,  for  whom  twelve  tribes 
mourned  when  the  blood  ran  out  of  his 
brave  bosom.  But  let  the  Yellow  Ser- 
pent give  Lightfdot  a  piece  of  advice. 
These  words  are  dangerous,  and  the  war- 
riors would  want  to  kill  him.  They  are 
nothing  to  the  Serpent.  He  is  a  half- 
breed,  and  knows  more  than  the  red- 
faces.  He  is  Lightfoot's  friend  and  would 
serve  him." 

"  Yellow  Serpent,"  said  the  young  In- 
dian, returning  to  his  calm  expression, 
**  do  you  believe  in  the  Qreat  Spirit  ?" 

The  half-breed  grinned  and  replied. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Great  Evil  Spirit — 
what  the  palefaces  call  the  Devil — ^for  he 
talks  to  me,  and  tells  me  what  to  do." 

'*  I  believe  that.  Serpent.  But  there 
is  a  good  Spirit,  too,  and  he  is  the  bad 
Spirit's  roaster." 

The  half-breed  shook  his  head. 

"Are  you  certain  of  that,  Lightfoot?" 

"I  am  certain.  It  is  Manitou— the 
great  and  good.  The  Dove  of  the  Moun- 
tain told  me  this  long  ago." 

"  Ah  I  ah  I  the  Dove  of  the  Moun- 
tain I"  was  the  grinning  and  sneering  re- 
ply, "  you  are  a  friend  of  the  Dove  I" 

*'  I  am.  She  has  made  me  better.  I 
am  evil,  but  not  so  much  as  I  was." 

*'  It  is  a  pity  that  the  tribe  took  her 
prisoner.  But  what  about  the  Great 
Spirit  ?" 

'*  I  would  ask  if  you  think  you  do 
right.  Yellow  Serpent,  when  you  put  to 
death  women  and  children  ?" 

"They  are  whites,"  said  the  half- 
breed  with  very  great  surprise ;  **  you 
see  we  strangle  the  brood  when  they  are 
young  to  get  rid  of  them." 

**  You  are  cowards  I  Yes,  laches  ! 
laches!"  said  the  young  Indian  with 
sudden  vehemence,  and*  using  a  term 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  French 
allies  of  the  savages,  "  laches  !  You  are 
a  dog.  Yellow  Serpent!  But,  no,  not 
even  dogs  would  be  so  cowardly  !" 

And  the  young  Indian's  eyes  were  ter- 
rible for  their  depth  of  indignation.  The 
half-breed  cowered  before  him,  and  dared 


not  speak.  He  seemed  to  want  nerve. 
With  a  dark  scowl,  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing tragic  and  dangerous  from  its  sub- 
tlety and  veiled  menace,  he  muttered  : 

"  Lightfoot  is  a  great  sagamore.  The 
Serpent  is  not  as  noble  as  he  is.  Let 
Lightf(K>t  speak." 

**  Listen,  then.  Yellow  Serpent,"  said 
the  Indian  stretching  out  his  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  such  nobility  and 
solemn  earnestness  that  the  furious  and 
shuddering  half-breed  was  subdued  by 
its  very  tones :  "  listen.  Serpent,  and 
pay  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
In  this  world  are  two  tribes  of  men — 
they  are  the  evil  and  the  good.  There 
is  but  one  master  over  all,  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  Evil  One  is  his  slave,  but 
is  not  chained.  It  is  his  business  to 
make  the  tribes  commit  evil ;  and  even 
now  he  is  in  your  heart,  though  you  do 
not  see  him.  But  the  Good  Spirit  is  not 
idle,  or  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures.  He  is  yonder  in  the  clouds 
looking  down,  and  watching.  He  speaks 
in  the  thunder  of  the  mountains — ^tbe 
lightning  is  the  flash  of  his  eye ;  his  fin- 
ger marks  the  track  of  the  rivers ;  he  is 
the  Father  of  this  world  and  its  people. 
Not  a  tribe  roams  the  forest,  from  the 
sand  hills  of  the  mighty  lakes,  to  the 
Big  Water  of  the  South — from  the  Min- 
nehaha to  the  land  of  Shawandasee — 
which  is  not  beneath  his  eye.  He  sends 
to  all,  the  bright  seasons,  the  moon  of 
strawberries,  and  the  moon  of  cohonks ; 
— mondamin  grows  for  all,  and  plenty 
crowns  the  feasts  of  all  the  mighty  tribc»8 
of  the  beautiful  world.  But  in  these  tribes 
there  are  some  whom  the  Master  of  Life 
looks  on  with  smiles — there  are  others 
upon  whom  he  frowns.  He  frowns  on 
the  bad,  on  the  cruel,  on  the  oppressors 
of  the  weak,  on  the  slayers  of  women 
and  children  !  Once  these  evil  people 
made  him  angry,  and  the  sea  swept  over 
them — but  the  land  was  repeopled;  then 
they  grew  on  evil  as  before.  The  Mas- 
ter sent  his  son  to  heal  the  sick  ones,  and 
to  make  men  pure  again.  They  nailed 
him  on  a  cross,  and  killed  him !  But  be- 
fore he  died  he  told  them  many  things, 
and  among  the  rest  be  said  '  Let  the 
children  come  to  me— the  Master  loves 
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them,  and  his  land  is  full  of  them.'  He 
loved  them  because  thej  were  weak  and 
helpless — and  he  told  the  tribes,  not  the 
redfaces  only  but  all,  to  love  each  other, 
and  forgive  even  their  enemies.  The 
Master  said  that!  And  now  what  are 
you  doing,  Yellow  Serpent?  You  are 
killing  the  women  and  the  children  who 
never  wronged  you  ;  you  are  not  even 
acting  like  a  warrior,  and  meeting  the 
palefaced  braves  in  battle, — ^you  are 
Idche !  Idche  I  You  have  said  rightly  1 
The  Evil  Spirit  whispers  in  your  ear, 
and  sets  you  to  do  his  work !  You  are 
his  slave.  Yellow  Serpent  V 

And  the  young  Indian  with  a  cold  and 
collected  air,  leaned  back  against  the 
rock  from  which  he  had  half  risen  in  the 
ardour  of  his  address. 

His  words  seemed  to  affect  the  half- 
breed  strangely.  .A  sullen  and  gloomy 
expression  came  to  his  hideous  features, 
and  he  cowered  almost  as  before.  The 
young  chief  plainly  exercised  a  singular 
dominion  over  the  monster.  Then  this 
sullen  air  disappeared — a  flash  of  con- 
cealed hatred  darted  from  his  eyes—last- 
ly, the  former  crafty  and  insinuating 
grin  succeeded. 

"  Lightfoot  is  a  great  brave,"  he  said, 
''the  Serpent  cannot  talk  with  the  son 
of  War  Eagle.  I  think  I  will  tell  the 
tribe  what  he  says,  and  in  future  they 
shall  spare  the  women  and  children  of  the 
palefaces,  whom  Lightfoot  loves  better 
than  his  own  tribe.  Oh,  yes!  we  will 
not  kill  any  more  I" 

The  Indian  shook  his  head. 

"  Yellow  Serpent,"  he  said,  "  I  know 
you  very  well,  and  I  do  not  trust  you. 
The  word  of  a  brave  is  his  word — yourw 
is  the  word  of  a  half-breed.  I  know  you. 
You  hate  me  and  are  envious  of  me,  be- 
cause when  we  rise  at  the  same  moment 
to  speak  to  the  tribe,  the  warriors  say, 
•  Let  us  hear  tho  son  of  AVar  Eagle.' 
You  would  destroy  me — but  I  fear  you 
not.  Beware  1  You  have  said  that  I 
love  the  palefaces.  That  is  true.  They 
are  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  like 
the  redfaces.  They  have  been  kind  to 
me,  and  I  will  speak  for  them  as  I  have 
spoken  in  council.    Enough.    They  are 


on  the  war  path  even  now,  and  the  bul- 
let for  your  heart  may  be  moulded.  Yel- 
low Serpent,  you  are  evil ;  the  Devil  of 
the  whites,  truly,  is  your  friend.  Be- 
ware of  him — he  will  tear  you  limb  from 
limb,  and  devour  you.    I  have  spoken  !" 

And  turning  away,  the  young  Indian 
swept  the  landscape  with  a  comprehen- 
sive glance,  and  reentered  the  cavern,  in 
the  depths  of  which  he  disappeared. 

The  half-breed  who  seemed  to  be  agi- 
tated strangely,  as  though  under  a  mag- 
netic influence,  remained  motionless. 
This  influence  was  slowly  dissipated:  his 
crafty  grin  returned,  and  with  a  me- 
nacing flash  of  the  glittering  eyes,  he 
followed  Lightfoot  into  the  cave. 

For  five  minutes  he  had  been  covered 
by  a  dozen  rifles,  from  the  depths  of  the 
opposite  mountain,  where  Captain  Wag- 
ner and  his  party  lay  concealed. 


LXI. 

THE   TRAIL. 

The  party  had  set  out  from  the  "Three 
Oaks"  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  arri- 
val of  Captain  Wavgner.  That  worthy 
who,  now  that  the  contest  had  approach- 
ed, grew  as  cold  and  deliberate  as  an  au- 
tomaton, would  not  wait  for  Lord  Fairfax 
and  his  troop.  In  brief,  quick  words,  he 
delivered  his  orders — explained  that  he 
was  officially  commanding  for  the  Earl, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  county — and  re- 
viewed the  arms  and  equipments  of  the 
party.  They  were  hunters  for  the  most 
part,  and  carried  rifles  and  powder  horns. 
Nearly  every  one  had  his  provision  of 
jerked  beef  for  the  expedition. 

The  rapid  examination  having  proved 
satisfactory,  tho  Captain  took  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  directed  his  march 
straight  toward  the  Cedar  Creek  Moun- 
tain to  the  west,  in  which  direction  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  told  him  that  the 
band  had  gone. 

They  marched  rapidly  and  silently 
until  noon  without  finding  any  traces — 
but  all  at  once  they  came  upon  a  cabin, 
rifled  of  its  contents  and  half-burned. 
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The  fire  had  eyideDtlj  gone  oat,  and  a 
miserable  looking  woman  who  had  es- 
caped on  the  appearance  of  the  savages, 
and  only  returned  when  they  went  off, 
was  crouching  bj  the  chimney  corner. 
Captain  Wngner  learned  from  her  that 
his  views  were  correct  in  relation  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  band — and  all  set 
forward  with  new  ardour. 

They  soon  entered  the  wild  range  of 
the  Cedar  Creek  Mountain,  and  here  in 
the  soft  earth  along  the  stream,  struck  on 
an  unmistakable  trail.  At  points  also 
distant  only  a  few  yards  from  each  other, 
the  boughs  were  bent  down  and  broken — 
and  the  prints  of  feet  were  easily  traced 
in  the  earth. 

Captain  Wagner  pointed  these  out  to 
Falcon  bridge. 

**  Miss  Argal "  he  said  briefly,  indica- 
ting a  deep  narrow  footprint,  "and  there's 
my  friend's — broader  and  heavier/' 

They  pushed  forward  with  new  ardour 
and  followed  the  footprints  for  several 
miles.  Then  the  Captain  suddenly  drew 
rein  and  exclaimed:  "Stop!  what's  this? 
The  marks  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.'' 

And  the  Borderer  dismounted  and  ex- 
amined the  ground  in  every  direction. 
The  female  footprints  had  disappeared — 
but  in  place  of  them  were  unmiNtakable 
indications  of  blo<Ki.  An  ominous  frown 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  Captain,  and 
he  looked  at  Falcon  bridge.  lie  was 
trembling.  As  to  George  he  was  as  pale 
as  death. 

"  It's  nothing,"  said  the  Borderer,  as- 
suming a  stolid  look — "see  here  are  the 
broken  boughs  still." 

In  fact,  these  indications  of  the  route 
which  the  band  had  taken,  as  well  as 
heavy  moccasin  footprints,  were  still 
visible.  As  the  prisoners  had  undoubt- 
edly resorted  to  this  device  to  divert  the 
search  of  their  friends,  those  prisoners 
were  yet  alive. 

•*  May  the  devil  take  me  if  I  under- 
stand that  I"  said  the  Captain,  frowning, 
"but  we'll  push  on." 

The  path  now  lay  toward  the  North. 
They  hjid  followed  it  for  five  miles,  when 
it  suddenly  entered  a  stream  a  hundrt*d 
yards  wide.  Captain  Warner  plunged  in 
and  forded.    On  the  opposite  shore  there 


was  no  sort  of  indication  of  the  passage 
of  the  band.  The  broken  boshes  had 
continued  regularly  to  the  stream — there 
they  suddenly  stopped. 

Could  they  have  taken  to  canoes?  No, 
the  band  was  evidently  too  numerous, 
and  the  savages  oonld  have  brought  none 
with  them.  What  was  the  explanation? 
Why  had  those  marks  disappeared  ?  The 
Borderer  knit  his  brows  and  reflected — 
then  suddenly  he  pushed  back  through 
the  water  and  went  straight  to  one  of 
the  limbs  which  had  been  bent  down  and 
broken.  He  examined  it  attentively  for 
an  instant,  and  then  leaped  into  the  sad- 
dle again. 

"About  face,  friends,"  he  said,  "we 
are  on  the  wrong  trail.    Follow  l" 

And  he  set  forward  quickly,  returning 
over  the  ground  which  they  had  just 
traversed. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  retreat^ 
Captain?"  said  Falconbridge,  who  seemed 
possessed  by  a  sort  of  reckless  excite- 
ment, "  we  lose  time." 

"  We  have  lost  mnch,"  was  the  brief 
reply. 

"  Those  broken  boughs"—^ 

"Are  devices;  these  you  seol  Look 
at  'em,  Falconbridge  I  Don't  yoo  per- 
ceive that  they  are  thicker  than  any  wo- 
man could  break — and  more  than  one 
higher  than  any  but  a  man  could  reach. 
Then  observe  how  plain  they  are  I  As 
much  as  to  say  "  come  on  1  don't  mis- 
take 1"  Prisoners  never  coold  have  bro- 
ken 'em  without  being  noticed — it's  a 
blind,  and  soon  you'll  see  1" 

AVithout  further  words  the  Borderer 
pushed  forward,  followed  by  the  party 
who  knew  him  well,  and  did  not  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  question  him.  They 
soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  blood 
was  visible,  and  the  footprints  of  the 
females  disappeared. 

"Friends,"  said  the  Borderer,  after 
nosing  the  ground  for  some  moments, 
like  a  dog,  and  examining  the  dry  grass 
and  twigs  in  every  direction,  "  we  are  on 
the  trail  again."  At  this  spot  the  bloody 
rascals  discovered  the  trick  of  the  women 
to  direct  us,  and  one  of  'em  was  struck 
with  a  tomakawk  I  No  biasing  eyes  Fal- 
conbridge, or  George  1 — maybe  it  was  a 
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frieDd  of  mine !  If  so,  Fll  hew  down 
the  devils  to  the  lant  mnn  or  die !  But 
come!  The  device  is  plain!  The  wo- 
men were  taken  up,  or  their  shoes  re- 
moved here — and  the  fellows  sneaked  off 
with  'em,  leaving  no  tracks,  while  a  part 
of  the  band  went  off  north,  breaking 
limbs  and  stamping  into  the  ground,  to 
mislead  us.  When  thej  came  to  the 
river  thej  waded  in  the  shallows  for  a 
mile  and  then  doubled  back  to  join  the 
main  body." 

"  Why  there  are  no  tracks  here,"  said 
Falconbridge  eagerly. 

•*  That's  so— to  your  eyes  it  may  be, 
comrade.  But  I  can  see  'em.  Look  at 
that  sprig  of  grass  broken  by  a  mocca- 
sin, and  see  this  stick  ?  Follow  friends ! 
I'm  on  the  track — I  can  smell  'em  !" 

And  the  Borderer  set  forward  rapidly. 
His  predictions  were  soon  verified.  At 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bloody  spot,  the  traces  of  feet  again 
became  visible,  and  the  narrow  murks  of 
high-heeled  shoes.  The  pursuit  was  now 
mure  rapid  and  sure.  On  the  batiks  of 
Trout  Run  they  all  at  once  found  other 
footprints  appv caching  from  the  north — 
and  Captain  Wagner  called  the  attention 
of  Falcon brdge  to  the  circumstance, 
with  a  significant  look. 

At  the  head  of  the  stream  which  the 
party  reached,  as  the  sun  began  to  sink, 
all  the  footprints  disappeared  again — but 
a  scornful  curl  of  the  lip  betrayed  the 
feelings  of  the  Borderer. 

"  They  are  a  bungling  set  of  rascals 
after  all,"  he  said,  "and  don't  know, 
their  trade,  or  I'm  a  dandy !  Come 
friends,  back!" 

"  Back,  Captain !"  exclaimed  Falcon- 
bridge,  with  surprise. 

"Yes,  comrale — ^you  are  too  curious 
for  a  hunter  or  a  war  party.  Come  by 
my  side  and  I'll  explain  as  I  go." 

The  hunters  had  exhibited  none  of 
Falconbridge's  surprise.  They  obeyed 
implicitly  the  directions  cif  the  Borderer, 
and  followed  silently  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  horse.  Turning  a  huge  sh<iulder  of 
the  mountain,  he  said  to  Falconbridge  as 
they  proceeded : 


**  This  is  the  whole  thing,  companion. 
The  red  snakes  have  crawled  into  the 
caves  on  the  Devil's  Garden,  three  miles 
from  the  place  we  stopped  at.  If  we  had 
gone  on  they  would  have  seen  us,  and 
perhaps  laid  an  ambush  for  us.  At  any 
rate,  we  could  have  done  nothing." 

"Yes,  I  see,  but  may  I  ask  your 
plan?" 

"Certainly.  You  are  my  second  in 
command,  and  it  is  simple.  I  am  going 
to  skirt  this  big  shoulder,  and  mount  the 
peak  yonder.  From  the  top  of  it  you 
will  see  the  precipice  of  the  Devil's  Oar- 
den,  in  which  the  enemy  are  concealed, 
not  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  you. 
A  gulf  separates  it.  But  I  know  a  way 
of  passing  over — there  is  a  path  which  is 
covered  with  pine  bushes,  winding  down 
into  the  gorge.  As  soon  as  night  comes 
on,  if  we  see  good  we'll  make  the  onset. 
I  think  the  cards  are  pretty  well  shuffled, 
and  the  game  is  about  to  begin,  com- 
rade !" 

As  he  spoke  the  Captain  dismounted, 
and  advised  all  who  were  mounted  to 
imitate  him.  He  took  the  saddle  from 
the  back  of  his  horse,  and  hobbling  his 
legs,  turned  him  loose  into  a  little  glen, 
where  there  was  grass  and  water.  The 
rest  did  likewise — and  then  headed  by 
the  Borderer,  they  cautiously  wound  up 
the  precipitous  mountain,  the  summit  of 
which  they  reached  as  the  sun  sank  from 
sight.  • 

"Look!  Falconbridge,"  said  Wagner, 
putting  stealthily  a^ide  the  heavy  pine 
boughs  beneath  which  they  were  con- 
cealed, "  there  are  two  of  the  red  devils 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's  Cave  I" 

As  we  have  seen,  these  were  Lightfoot 
and  the  Half-Breed. 


LXII. 

LICnTFOOT  AND  CANNIE. 

The  interior  of  the  cavern  presented 
a  singular  appearance. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning,  and  on  all 
sides  were  piled  up  articles  which  the 
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savages  had  carried  ofiF  with  them  from 
the  plundered  dwellings.  These  objects 
were  indicative  of  the  mingled  barbarism 
and  childish  simplicity  of  the  Indians. 
There  was  much  gaily-coloured  crockery 
— many  bright  linsey  and  other  fabrics 
were  seen  scattered  about — and  a  few 
strings  of  bends,  and  brass  rings,  taken 
from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  women  whom 
they  had  slain,  and  brought  not  without 
unwillingness  to  the  general  mass,  were 
the  objects  of  >  longing  and  covetous 
glances. 

The  Indians  were  forty  or  fifty  in  num- 
ber, and  were  scattered  about  the  large 
cavern  in  various  attitudes,  pricturesque 
and  graceful,  or  odd  and  grotesque.  Here 
a  great  warrior  was  broiling  a  piece  of 
venison  at  the  blnzing  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  cave,  the  savory  odour  difi'using 
itself  throughout  the  cave: — there  an 
Indian  boy  was  striving  to  put  together 
the  broken  pieces  of  a  red  crockery  dish, 
which  he  had  guarded  on  the  march  with 
a  jealous  care  which  indicated  the  high 
value  which  he  placed  upon  it.  In  a 
corner  a  number  of  the  braves  were 
sleeping  tranquilly  in  the  red  light — the 
blood  of  the  slain  still  staining  their 
tomahawks,  and  more  than  one  gory  scalp 
hanging  from  their  girdles — but  slum- 
bering, nevertheless,  like  infants,  under 
the  stupefying  effects  of  a  long  march,  a 
heavy  meal,  and  some  rum  they  had 
taken  from  the  Ordinary. 

In  an  obscure  corner  to  which  the  light 
of  the  fire  scarcely  penetrated,  a  number 
of  captives,  male  and  female,  with  their 
bands  securely  tied,  were  huddled  to- 
gether upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  un- 
der an  Indian  guard,  who  watched  them 
with  grave  intentness.  Neither  Monsieur 
Jambot  nor  Major  Ilastyluck  was  visi- 
ble, however : — and  we  may  as  well  say 
here  that  these  worthies  had  been  "prick- 
ed onward"  under  heavy  loads,  by  another 
portion  of  the  band,  who  had  hurried 
westward,  and  were  never  more  heard  of 
in  that  region.  Hastyluck,  doubtless, 
drank    punch    among    the    Sioux    and 


Catawbas — when  he  could  get  it — for  the 
ramainder  of  his  life:  and  Monsieur 
Jambot  taught  the  minuet  and  reel  to 
youthful  savage  maidens. 

Lightfoot  passed  through  the  group, 
who  made  way  for  the  young  chief  with 
evident  respect,  and  slowly  ascended  the 
rugged  stairway  into  the  next  cave  above. 

In  this  were  confined,  under  the  guard 
of  a  single  Indian,  who  stood  outside, 
Mrs.  Butterton,  Miss  Argal,  and  Cannie. 

The  two  former  were  sleeping,  vrrapped 
in  shawls,  near  a  blazing  fire,  on  piles  of 
dry  grass  which  had  been  arranged  for 
them — their  feet  swollen  and  frayed  by 
the  long  journey, — their  skirts  cut  off 
below  the  knees — a  necessity  to  facili- 
tate their  movements.* 

Mrs.  Butterton  was  slumbering  fitfully, 
her  dress  was  stained  with  blood,  and 
a  wound  was  visible  upon  one  of  ^  her 
large  fat  arms;  from  which  wound,  in- 
deed, had  flowed  the  blood  which  the  pur- 
suing party  discovered  at  the  point  of 
divergence  of  the  two  routes.  The  dame 
had  been  discovered  bending  down  and 
breaking  the  branches,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  had  struck  her  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  wound  was  not  dangerous  however. 
She  slept  uneasily,  but  evidently  without 
much  physical  pain.  But,  from  time  to 
time,  her  features  would  become  distorted 
by  an  expression  of  fear,  and  she  would 
raise  her  hands  wildly  and  murmur  some 
broken  and  indistinct  words,  which  the 
young  Indian  sentinel  would  listen  to 
with  grave  interest,  but  unbending  mus- 
cles. Miss  Argal  slept  as  quietly  and 
sweetly  as  a  child. 

Cannie  was  awake,  and  when  the  light 
tread  of  the  young  Indian  attracted  her 
attention,  the  little  face  became  brighter 
— and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Lightfoot 
with  the  air  of  a  child  who  sees  a  pro- 
tector approach.  The  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  him  was  inexpressibly  sad ; 
but  his  presence  was  evidently  a  comfort 
to  her. 

"  Oh  I  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Light- 
foot," she  said,  wiping  away  two  tears 


•  See  Kercheval  in  many  places, 
with  their  female  captives. 


This  was  a  systematic  practice  among  the  Indians, 
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"which  hung  like  dew-drops  upon  her  eye- 
lashes, "  this  place  frightens  me,  and  it 
is  like  home  to  see  you." 

The  word  home  seemed  to  direct  the 
girl's  thoughts  to  her  grandfather,  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  her  cheeks, 
she  placed  both  hands  upon  her  face  and 
sobbed: 

"  Oh,  me !  they  have  killed  him  !  they 
have  killed  him !" 

Lightfoot  stood  for  a  moment,  silently 
regarding  the  girl  as  she  half  reclined 
upon  the  couch  of  dry  grass,  her  frame 
shaken  by  sobs,  her  breast  heaving,  her 
long  chestnut  curls  falling  wildly  about 
her  shoulders.  An  expression  of  un- 
speakable love,  and  tenderness,  and  p:ty 
came  to  his  eyes ;  and  he  seemed  unable 
for  the  moment  to  command  his  voice. 

He  controlled  this  emotion,  however, 
with  the  wonderful  art  of  his  race,  and 
made  a  movement  of  his  hand  toward  the 
young  Indian  who  stood  on  guard. 

**  Go,"  he  said  in  the  Catawba  tongue, 
"  I  would  speak  with  the  captive." 

The  sentinel  obeyed  with  an  alacrity 
which  indicated  perfect  willingness  to 
join  bis  companions  below,  and  disap- 
peared. The  cavern  was  left  thus  un- 
tenanted except  by  the  two  persons,  and 
the  sleepers,  whose  heavy  breathing  in- 
vaded the  silence. 

Lightfoot  took  the  hand  of  the  girl  in 
his  own,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  re- 
spect, and  said  mildly: 

**  No,  they  have  not  killed  your  grand- 
father, Mountain  Dove.  You  know  that 
I  came  from  the  forest  as  the  Catawbas 
made  their  attack —Had  I -arrived  sooner," 
added  the  young  Indian,  raising  his  head 
proudly,  *•  it  would  never  have  happened, 
for  they  obey  the  son  of  War  Eagle.  I 
came  in  time  to  stop  the  knife  which 
would  have  scalped  the  old  man: — he  is 
scarcely  injured,  and  will  soon  walk  the 
mountain  again." 

"  Oh,  are  you  sure,  Lightfoot  ?"  cried 
Cannie,  removing  her  hands  quickly  and 
raising  her  wet  face,  "are  you  sure? 
Dear  Lightfoot!  you  love  Cannie — do 
you  not  ?  Do  not  deceive  me !  I  am 
only  a  child,"  she  added,  weeping  silently, 
"and  very  weak,  but  I  can  bear  it — I 
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won't  cry !  Are  you  certain  that  grand- 
pa was  not  killed?" 

"  lie  was  only  wounded  and  not  badly. 
I  struck  down  the  arm  of  the  warrior 
who  would  have  scalped  him ;  and  you 
know  the  tribe  directly  commenced  their 
march." 

There  was  an  air  of  such  simplicity 
and  sincerity  about  the  young  Indian  as 
he  spoke  thus,  that  his  words  carried  con- 
viction to  his  hearer.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  sudden  delight,  her  breast  was  filled 
with  a  long  deep  breath,  which  seemed 
to  afford  her  inexpressible  relief,  and 
seizing  the  Indian's  hand,  she  exclaimed 
with  touching  enrnestness  and  affection: 

**ll()w  can  I  ever  love  you  enough, 
dear  Lightfoot,  f(»r  protecting  grandpa? 
I  will  love  you  until  I  die  I" 

And  carried  away  by  glad  emotion,  be- 
fore he  was  conscious  of  her  intention, 
Cannie  raised  the  hand  which  she  held, 
to  her  lips,  and  imprinted  upon  it  a  long, 
lingering  kiss. 

A  shudder  of  delight  almost,  ran 
through  the  frame  of  the  young  Indian. 
His  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  which  were 
generally  so  calm  and  clear,  suddenly 
filled  with  impetuous  emotion.  A  thrill 
of  happiness  agitated  his  pulses,  at  the 
contact  of  the  soft,  warm  lips,  and  be 
drew  away  the  hand,  with  a  look  of  such 
unspeakable  love  and  tenderness  that 
Cannie  coloured  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

That  look  had  revealed  to  her  in  an  in- 
stant, with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  as 
it  were,  the  secret  of  the  young  Indian. 
For  years  she  had  known  that  he  had  a 
deep  affection  for  her — from  her  child- 
hood he  had  visited  the  mountain  cottage 
regularly,  and  always  exhibited  his  fond- 
ness— but  now  she  saw  plainly  that  there 
was  a  deeper  feeling  in  his  heart.  The 
instinct  of  womanhood  explained  all  this 
to  her — she  saw  for  the  first  time,  with 
agitated  eyes,  that  the  young  Indian 
loved  her  as  a  youth  loves  a  maiden. 

And  Lightfoot  was  not  backward  in 
discerning  the  new  relations  which  must 
exist  from  that  moment  between  himself 
and  Cannie.  He  saw  that  his  glance  had 
betrayed  him — that  she  had  witnessed 
his  treinour  of  delight — tiiat  she  had  un- 
derstood at  last  bis  real  feelings.    They 
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had  grown  up  together  as  youth  and 
child — they  were  no  longer  such.  It 
was  a  man  who  was  sitting  beside  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  with  a  devotion 
and  ardent  tenderness  which  absorbed 
his  very  being. 

For  some  moments  deep  silence  reigned 
in  the  cavern.  Both  were  too  much 
overcome  to  speak.  A  vague  pain  and 
pity,  not  unmingled  with  tenderness, 
filled  the  bosom  of  the  young  girl ;  and 
from  time  to  time,  she  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  Indian,  her  cheeks  burning 
with  blushes,  her  lips  trembling.  Never 
had  she  looked  so  beautiful  as  at  that 
instant.  The  curls  of  her  chestnut  hair 
fell  in  glossy  masses  around  the  pure 
young  face  with  its  innocent  and  grave 
sweetness, — the  slender  figure  inclined 
sidewise,  in  an  attitude  of  exquisite 
grace — the  head  was  bent  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  nearly  rested  upon  it : — in 
outline  and  carriage,  in  the  entire  char- 
acter and  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
girl,  there  was  no  longer  anything  of  the 
child  :  it  was  a  woman,  and  a  woman  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  who  had  burst  into 
bloom,  if  the  figure  may  be  used — passed 
suddenly  from  the  bud  to  the  perfect 
flower.  Had  sorrow  caused  this  rapid 
development?  It  may  have  been  so. 
But  often  a  similar  phenomenon  takes 
place  without  any  visible  reason. 

And  the  Indian :  what  of  him  ?  Did 
ho  act  as  a  young  man  of  the  white  race 
would  have  acted  ?  Did  he  pour  out  his 
love  in  burning  words,  and  urge  his  suit 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  ardent  profes- 
tation  and  romantio  excitement?  No. 
Instead  of  taking  her  hand,  he  drew  his 
ovm  away.  Instead  of  gazing  into  the 
blushing  and  agitated  face,  to  discern  if 
his  feelings  were  returned,  he  lowered 
his  eyes.  For  some  moments  his  gaze 
remained  fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cavern,  and  the  heaving  muscles  of  his 
chest  alone  indicated  the  terrible  war  of 
emotion  in  his  bosom. 

When  he  raised  his  head  he  had  be- 
come calm  again.  There  was  no  longer 
any  light  in  his  eyes,  any  flush  in  his 
cheeks ;  and  the  lips  were  firm  again.  A 
grave  sweetness  and  serenity,  just  tinged 
with  melancholy,  had  replaced  the  sud- 


den rush  of  ardent  emotion.  It  was  the 
face  full  of  serious  and  noble  dignity  to 
which  she  was  accustomed :  and  Cannie 
blfished  again,  as  she  looked  into  the 
clear  eyes,  as  the  woman's  thought  came 
to  her — He  is^  so  noble,  and  he  loves 
me  I 

For  some  moments  they  sat  gazing 
thus  in  silence  at  each  other.  Then  the 
young  Indian  gravely  took  her  little  hand 
in  his  own  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
with  the  expression  of  a  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  his  saint. 

"Lightfoot  is  a  poor  weak  boy,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  which  had  not  re- 
covered its  calmness  wholly,  "he  has 
done  wrong.  But  the  little  Monntain 
Dove  will  forgive  him — will  she  not?*' 

"  Forgive  you,  Lightfoot?"  murmured 
Cannie,  almost  inaudibly,  *'why  wliat 
have  you  done  ?" 

"What  was  wrong,"  said  the  young 
man,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  "  I  cannot 
conceal  anything — my  father  made  me 
always  act  honestly — I  have  tried  to  be 
the  son  of  War  Eagle  in  truth,  and  thia 
puts  the  words  in  my  mouth.  I  have 
done  wrong,  because  I  have  spoken  with 
my  eyes  to  the  Dove,  as  a  young  pale 
face  may  speak — and  said  *  I  love  you.'  I 
am  not  a  pale  face,  I  am  a  poor  Indian, 
and  inferior  to  the  tribe  beyond  the  Big 
Water.  It  is  not  right  that  my  father's 
son  should  do  this — that  he  should  come 
to  the  little  white  Dove  when  she  has  no 
friend  near  her — when  she  is  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Lightfoot's  tribe, — and  say 
'  I  love  you,  and  would  have  you  love 
me  as  your  chosen  warrior.'  No,  no," 
said  the  young  Indian^  his  cheeks  filling 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  and  his  voice 
trembling,  "that  is  wrong,  and  my  fa- 
ther's spirit  frowns  upon  me  from  the 
sky!" 

And  turning  away  his  head,  the  speaker 
uttered  a  deep  sigh,  which  but  for  hia 
immense  self-control,  would  have  turned 
into  a  groan. 

Tlie  girl  blushed  and  avoided  his  gaze 
as  he  spoke;  but  now  recovering  her 
voice,  said  in  low,  broken  accents: 

"  You  pain  me,  Lightfoot !  You  hurt 
Cannie.  Do  not  talk  thus.  I  am  only  a 
child,  and  you  must  love  me  as  before- 
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for — for — I  loTe  you  dearly, — dear,  dear 
Lightfoot !" 

She  had  not  intended  it.  She  never 
would  have  uttered  the  words  had  she 
reflected  for  a  single  instant  upon  the 
meaning  which  he  must  attach  to  them. 
It  was  an  impulse  of  irresistible  pity  and 
kindness  which  carried  her  away — of  wo- 
man's tenderness  for  one  who  loved  her 
and  suffered^of  admiration  and  old  af- 
fection, and  lonely  weakness.  She  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  rs  she  spoke — and 
then  suddenly  drew  her  hand  away. 

The  young  Indian  had  seized  it  with 
passionate  tenderness,  and  covered  it  with 
kisses. 

"  No — no — "  she  sobbed,  **  do  not ! — 
do  not,  Lightfoot  1  I  did  not  mean — how 
unhappy^  how  miserable,  I  am  1" 

And  the  voice  died  away  in  an  inarti- 
culate murmur.  The  Indian  drew  back, 
and  folded  his  arms.  He  saw  his  terrible 
error  in  an  instant,  and  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent His  heart  turned  cold,  and  with 
close-set  teeth  he  remained  as  silent  and 
rigid  as  a  statue,  his  dark  eyes  burning 
with  a  fixed  and  immovable  despair.  The 
girl  spoke  first:  her  voice  was  broken 
and  agitated.  Sobs  interrupted  it,  at  every 
instant. 

"  I  was — wrong :  it  was  cruel  to — mis- 
lead you.  I  will  not  affect — any  ignor- 
ance of  your  meaning !  Will  you — par- 
don me?  I  am  not  strong  and  calm  like 
you,  Lightfoot,"  she  continued,  wiping 
her  eyes,  and  going  on  more  calmly,  **  I 
am  only  a  child,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying  how  much  I — loved  you,  as  my 
dear,  dear  friend  and  playmate,  at  our 
dear  little  home !  I  did  not  think — but 
I  will  not  speak  of  that  any  more !  In- 
deed, you  are  very  dear  to  me,  for  you 
have  been  kind  and  good  to  me  always, 
and  to  grand-papa,  and  I  admire,  and 
l(»ok  up  to  you,  Lightfoot.  I  am  only  a 
child  yet,  and  not  a  woman.  You  will 
love  me,  will  you  not?  as  a  child — as 
you  always  loved  me — and  I  will  love 
you.  You'll  be  my  brother  and  friend, 
will  you  not,  Lightfoot?" 

And  Cannie,  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  a  child,  looked  into  the 
young  Indian's    agitated    face,   smiling 


through  her  tears,  and  appealing  to  him 
as  it  were  for  care  and  protection. 

A  last  contraction  of  the  Indian's 
features  betrayed  the  depth  of  the  des- 
pair which  he  controlled  with  a  will  of 
iron.  He  had  conquered  himself.  His 
face  grew  calm  and  grave  again — he  re- 
turned the  confiding  look  of  the  girl  with 
one  of  fatherly  kindness  and  aff*ection. 

"I  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  who  has 
blessed  the  poor  son  of  War  Eagle 
with  these  moments,"  he  said,  raising  his 
noble  head  and  eyes  toward  heaven,  "I 
thank  the  Master  of  Life  more  than  all 
for  placing  me  where  I  may  show  the 
young  Dove  of  the  mountain  that  I  am 
her  friend.  Let  her  cease  to  remember 
the  wild  words  which  Lightfoot  has 
uttered — they  came  from  his  lips  without 
asking  him  to  let  them.  But  the  blood 
shalf  flow  out  of  his  heart  as  readily  for 
the  Dove  who  has  spoken  to  him  so 
kindly.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
Mountain  Dove — the  hour  is  near  when 
I  will  prove  it.  Forget  now  the  words  I 
have  spoken,  and  sleep^  But  pray  for 
tl>e  poor  son  of  War  Eagle  first." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cannie,  wiping  away 
her  tears,  **  let  us  pray  together  as  we 
have  often  done  at  home,  Lightfoot !" 

And  taking  the  Indian's  hand,  the 
young  girl  knelt  at  his  side,  and  mur- 
mured a  prayer  for  him,  for  her  grand- 
father, and  for  all  whom  she  loved. 

It  was  a  touching  spectacle,  to  see  the 
young  man  and  the  girl  thus  kneeling 
beside  each  other  in  the  gloomy  cavern, 
only  half  revealed  by  the  stray  gleams  of 
the  dying  fire.  They  were  of  different 
and  hostile  races — they  were  in  deadly 
peril — the  hours  that  came  rapidly  would 
decide  life  or  death  for  them — but  they 
prayed.  They  prayed  as  tranquilly  and 
hopefully,  their  humble  prayer,  as  though 
they  knelt  at  home  in  the  little  mountain 
dwelling.  And  mortals  may  do  as  much 
everywhere. 

When  Lightfoot  slowly  retired,  his  face 
was  quite  calm.  His  great  soul  was  un- 
troubled. He  had  yielded  his  heart  and 
future  to  the  **  Master  of  Life,"  and  was 
tranquil. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  disappear- 
ed down  the  staircase,  the  Half  Breed, 
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who  hnd  ben  concealed  in  a  dark  nook  at 
the  entrance,  glided  out  and  entered  the 
cavern  from  which  he  had  just  emerged. 


LXIII. 

THE   SLATE   AND   BIS   MISTRESS. 

Exhausted  by  the  painful  conflict  of 
emotion,  in  the  scene  with  Lightfoot, 
Cannie  had  quickly  followed  his  injuno- 
tioHH,  and  fallen  asleep. 

When  the  llalf-Breed  slole,  with  the 
stealthy  step  of  a  creeping  tiger,  into  the 
apartment,  the  girl  was  lying  upon  her 
couch  of  dry  grass,  and  breathing  regu* 
larly  as  she  slumbered.  The  hideous 
being  paused  for  a  moment  upon  the 
threshold ;  tind  then,  with  a  cowed  and 
humble  air,  approached  the  group,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  form  of  Miss  Argal. 

This  man,  if  he  may  be  called  such, 
was  one  of  those  strange  and  anomalous 
beings  who  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
the  earth,  to  falsify,  it  would  seem,  every 
rule  and  maxim  in  relation  to  human 
character.  Deformed  in  body  and  mind — 
a  revolting  monster  to  the  eye,  and  no 
less  a  repulsive  object  for  the  mental 
vision — he  yet  possessed  a  strange  sensi- 
tiveness to  beauty  and  nobility,  and  cow- 
ered before  it,  as  a  slave  before  the  whip 
of  the  master  whom  he  recognizes.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  interview  with 
Lightfoot,  the  Half-Breed,  in  spite  of  his 
hatred  and  jealousy,  was  unable  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  young  chief.  The  presence 
of  the  son  of  War  Eagle  defeated  all  his 
calculations — his  influence  in  the  tribe 
was  seriously  lessened — the  youth  had 
called  him  a  slave,  and  what  was  moro 
terrible  still,  had  used  the  word  which 
made  his  blood  boil  within  him — the 
word  ^Udohef"  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
in  spite  of  his  most  powerful  efforts,  he 
had  been  compelled,  so  to  speak,  by  some 
irresistible  power,  to  crouch  before  the 
youth,  and  bend  his  back  to  the  lash,  and 
submit  his  own  will  to  the  nobler  nature 
of  his  insulter. 

This  singular  submission  of  the  lower 
nature  to  the  higher,  now  influenced  him 


in  his  feeling  for  Miss  Argal.  His  train- 
ing and  previous  life  had  all  tended  to 
degrade  the  female  sex  in  bis  mind. 
Among  the  Indians  they  were  scarcely 
more  than  beasts  of  burden,  and  to  say 
that  he  resembled  a  woman  was  the  most 
terrible  insult  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
a  brave.  Nevertheless,  the  young  lady 
ruled  him  despotically  from  the  first  mo- 
ment cf  their  meeting.  Her  strange  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  brilliant  fasci- 
nation of  her  eyes,  her  exquisite  grace 
of  attitude,  and  undulating  movements, 
all  impressed  him  deeply*  and  made  his 
pulses  throb.  He  had  killed  her  father 
with  his  own  hand,  and  quartered  the 
body.  It  was  the  Half-Breed  who  stuck 
the  bleeding  head  upon  the  stake,  and 
inflicted  a  last  gash,  as  he  danced  gaily 
around  it,  like  a  goblin  of  darkness.  It 
was  his  iron  clutch  which  had  dragged 
Miss  Argal  from  her  chamber  into  the 
litrht — and  his  tomahawk  had  been  lifted 
above  her  head,  to  dash  her  brains  out 

The  tomahawk  had  not  fallen.  The 
torches  had  no  sooner  poured  their  bloody 
light  upon  the  supernatural  beauty  of  the 
young  lady  than  true  to  his  strange  in- 
stinct, the  Half-Breed  recognized  his  su- 
perior. His  arm  fell — he  recoiled  as  it 
were  before  her;  and  then,  thrilling  with 
a  vague  and  secret  pleasure  at  the  thought 
that  she  was  in  his  power^  he  had  pro- 
tected her  from  insult  and  injury,  with 
the  fury  of  a  father  who  guards  the  per- 
son of  his  beloved  daughter. 

At  the  thought  that  she  was  in  his  power! 
Such  was  really  the  first  reftection  of  the 
Half-Breed — the  flattering  unction  which 
he  laid  to  hi»  fierce  and  degraded  soul. 
He  soon  discovered  that  their  relative 
positions  were  reversed.  He  was  the 
slave  of  her  beauty  and  exquisite  grace, 
and  like  a  slave  he  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  waiting  on  his  mistress.  The 
burdens  which  the  tribe  had  placed  upon 
Miss  Argal's  pretty  round  shoulders,  and 
beneath  which  she  had  bent  down,  crying, 
were  indignantly  removed.  He  took  them 
on  his  own  enormous  back,  to  appease  the 
Indians,  and  walked  by  her  side,  grin- 
ning hideously,  and  conversing  with  the 
captive. 

She  had  soon  discovered  the  influence 
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which  she  possessed  oyer  her  conqueror, 
and  had  applied  herself  to  the  task, 
throughout  the  march,  of  deriviog  benefit 
from  it.  Fortunately,  a  falsehood  of  the 
Half-Breed  prevented  the  poor  girl  from 
being  bowed  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
horrible  recollection  of  her  father's  dis- 
severed body.  She  had  been  removed 
from  the  building  before  the  Ualf-Breed 
slew  him ;  and  the  monster  coolly  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  and  was  unhurt.  Thus  Miss 
Argal,  unoppressed  by  this  terrible  tra- 
gedy, and  convinced  that  her  father,  whom 
she  loved  dearly,  was  safe,  gave  her  at- 
tention to  the  conquest  of  her  captor, 
without  effort  She  had  dazzled  him 
with  the  magnetic  lustre  of  her  eyes; 
sent  a  shiver  through  his  deformed  and 
rugged  frame,  by  touching  his  huge, 
knotty  hand  with  her  own  little  white 
one,  as  soft  as  satin;  she  had  smiled 
upon  the  Half-Breed,  as  she  alone  knew 
how  to  smile;  and  very  soon  perfected 
her  conquest.  Before  they  reached  their 
place  of  oencealment,  she  had  not  only 
secured  for  herself  every  comfort  and 
convenience,  she  had  also  induced  her 
slave  to  treat  Cannie  and  Mrs.  Butterton 
without  cruelty,  even  respectfully.  She 
would  pass  her  ar(n  around  Cannie  when 
the  child  grew  faint,  and  send  the  Half- 
Breed  to  the  stream  to  procure  water  for 
her.  He  was  her  captive,  and  she  used 
her  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
her  companions,  with  whom  she  shared 
every  comfort. 

And  on  all  this,  the  strange  being  had 
looked  with  approbation  and  a  species  of 
pleasure.  It  evidently  delighted  him  to 
humble  himself  before  thedazzlingly  beau- 
tiful woman.  He  seemed  to  apf^roach 
nearer  to  her,  so  to  speak.  He  was  less 
her  abhorrence  when  she  smiled  on  him, 
assuredly,  than  when  she  trembled  before 
him,  and  recoiled  as  his  captive.  And 
here  we  come  to  notice  another  trait  in 
this  bloody  animal.  His  physical  defor- 
mity had  been,  throughout  his  life,  as 
sore  a  point  with  him  as  a  clubfoot  or  a 
cast  in  the  eye  is  to  a  beau  or  a  fashiona- 
ble young  lady.  He  had  found  himself 
the  teiTor  and  horror  of  the  Indian  maid- 
ens.   They  retreated    hastily  when  he 


approached  them ;  avoided  any  chance 
of  meeting  him.  One  and  all  of  them 
had  striven  vainly  to  conceal  the  mingled 
fear  and  disgust  which  they  felt  for  his 
person,  with  its  crooked,  gnarled  limbs, 
its  gigantic  torso,  its  low,  flat  forehead, 
wide  mouth,  and  protruding  tusks.  He 
had  loved  one  of  these  maidens — as  he 
could  love — as  her  slave.  Her  beauty 
had  attracted  him — her  grace  and  sweet- 
ness and  known  goodness — and  he  had 
sued  for  her  hand.  The  maiden  had 
almost  fainted  when  his  sallow  face  ap- 
proached her  own,  when  his  huge  mouth 
expanded  into  a  hideous  grin  of  servile 
admiration.  When  he  took  her  hand  in 
his  great  rugged  paw,  on  which  the  black 
veins  stood  out  like  whip  cords,  she  had 
shuddered,  and  drawn  it  hastily  away. 
When  he  pressed  her  to  tell  him  what 
her  feeling  toward  him  was,  she  had  re- 
plied, with  a  trembling  voice,  that  she 
was  afraid  of  him ;  but  he  read  in  her 
pale,  sick  face  that  she  regarded  him  with 
irresistible  disgust. 

Such  had  been  the  weakness,  such  the 
fortune,  of  the  Half-Breed  throughout 
his  lile.  He  had  early  left  the  peaceful 
home  of  his  tribe,  and  joined  the  preda- 
tory band  of  the  Catawbas.  On  the  war 
path,  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  peril,  his 
deformity  would  not  bo  observed.  His 
great  strength  and  ferocity  had  soon 
gained  for  him  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  tribe.  He  became  a  chief,  and  was 
what  in  other  walks  of  life  we  would  call 
a  rapidly  rising  man.  But  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  deformity  never  left  him.  He 
yearned  for  some  object  upon  which  to 
expend  his  pent-up  feelings.  What  those 
feelings  were  he  never  stopped  to  inquire, 
nor  do  we  feel  able  to  describe  them. 
The  Half-Breed  was  a  monster  of  ferocity 
and  blood,  but  he  was  still  human,  and 
not  wholly  destitute  of  human  emotion. 
At  times  his  craving  for  something — if 
only  an  animal — to  love  him,  was  enor- 
mous, irresistible  almost.  He  would  re- 
main for  days  in  his  wigwam,  scarcely 
tasting  food,  brooding  over  his  condition, 
and  struggling  in  his  benighted  and  sul- 
len mind  to  understand  why  he  had  been 
created,  and  what  his  life  would  be. 
When  he  came  forth,  and  the  tribe  whis- 
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pered  and  nodded  at  him,  and  followed 
him  with  their  eyes  as  his  equat  figure 
went  by— muttering  fearfully  that  the 
Yellow  Serpent  had  been  communing 
with  spirits — he  would  gnash  his  teeth 
with  scorn,  and  despise  the  shallow  fools, 
and  feel  that  he  was  alone  in  the  world. 
Then  he  would  return  to  the  war  path 
with  a  bloody  ardour,  which  struck  terror 
into  all  hearts;  he  would  slay  women  and 
children  without  mercy ;  he  would  reap 
undying  honour  from  his  associates — to  go 
back  and  writhe  and  growl  in  his  den 
like  a  wounded  wild  animal,  whose  body 
is  festering  with  poisonous  blood  and  cor- 
ruption. 

This  was  the  thorn  in  the  ferocious 
soul  of  the  Half-Breed — this  was  the  se- 
cret wound  which  made  him  mad  with 
pain  almost.  He  knew  his  own  mental 
and  physical  deformity,  the  disgustingly 
hideous  body  and  mind  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  cowered  before  those  who 
were  superior  to  him.  He  crouched  in 
the  presence  of  a  pure  and  noble  soul 
like  Lightfoot's.  He  obeyed  with  the 
alacrity  of  a  slave  the  commands  of  the 
surpassingly  beautiful  woman  who  was 
in  his  power.  He  waited  upon  her,  and 
followed  her  directions  like  a  servant. 
It  is  true  that  at  times,  as  he  had  at- 
tempted in  the  presence  of  Lightfoot,  he 
would  struggle  to  assert  the  supremacy 
which  he  really  possessed — the  power 
which  he  could  exert  over  the  band — his 
authority ;  but  the  endeavour  was  vain. 
True  to  his  instinct,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, he  would  yield  in  the  struggle,  bow 
his  head  before  what  he  recognized  as 
abovo  him,  and  take  ihe  position  of  the 
slave  again,  awaiting  the  order  of  his 
superior. 

Thus  the  Half-Breed  was  almost  de* 
lighted  when  Miss  Argal  commanded  him 
to  do  anything.  Her  subtle  instinct  soon 
taught  her  that  this  was  the  best  manner 
of  treating  him.  The  penetrating  eyes 
of  the  young  lady  discerned  the  secret  of 
her  power,  and  she  was  not  backward  in 
availing  herself  of  it.  His  respect  and 
submission  seemed  to  increase  with  her 
arbitrary  demeanour.  There  was  a  strange 
charm,  too,  in  thus  humbling  the  master 
of  her  fate.    As  we  have  already  said, 


she  used  her  power  like  a  kind,  tender 
woman  to  soften  the  lot  of  her  compa- 
nions, especially  Cannie.  She  had  taken 
a  strong  fancy  to  the  child  indeed,  and 
supplied  her  with  every  comfort  she  had. 
She  took  off  her  own  wrapping  and  threw 
it  around  the  little  shoulders,  and  seemed 
really  distressed  when  Cannie  would  not 
receive  it.  At  least  the  girl  should  have 
everything  which  she  could  procure  for 
her,  however;  and  the  s]ave;master,  the 
Half-Breed,  was  calmly  directed  to  bring 
this  or  that  object  for  Cannie,  and  attend 
to  all  her  wants  and  even  wishes.  The 
savage  would  grin — he  would  hasten  to 
obey.  His  reward  was  the  approving 
smile  of  his  empress — that  smile  which 
said  to  him,  as  he  basked  in  it  with  fierce 
pleasure,  "Others  may  think  you  are 
hideous  and  repulsive  and  deformed,  but 
I  am  fond  of  you,  because  you  comply 
with  my  wishes."  It  was  the  long  sought 
balm  for  his  degraded  soul — the  salve 
which  8d*tened  his  festering  wound.  He 
could  thus  forget  for  a  time  his  debase- 
ment, and  submit  his  fierce  head,  like  a 
conquered  wild  animal,  with  grumbling 
delight,  to  the  soft  white  hand  which  ca- 
ressed it  without  fear  or  disgust 

Once  arrived  at  their  place  of  conceit- 
ment,  the  Half-Breed  had  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  task  of  making  the 
young  lady's  rest,  and  that  of  her  com- 
panions, as  comfortable  as  possible.  He 
had  gone  to  some  distance  and  procured 
a  large  quantity  of  dry  grass  for  their 
couches.  This  he  had  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  manner;  and  then  he 
had  brought  a  quantity  of  the  linsey 
shawls  which  had  been  stolen,  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold  air  of  the  cavern.  A 
fire  had  then  been  kindled,  some  supper 
brought,  and  the  savage  had  retired  as  a 
servant  retires  after  fulfilling  the  com- 
mands of  his  mistress. 

Every  arrangement  connected  with  the 
concealment  of  the  tribe  had  been  hurried 
through  by  the  Half-Breed— every  trace 
of  their  presence  obliterated.  He  had 
finally  gone  to  make  a  last  survey  of  the 
horison,  before  returning  to  the  magnet 
which  attracted  him  in  the  cavern  above. 
We  have  seen  how  he  was  detained  by 
Lightfoot,  how  they  conversed  for  a  time, 
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and  how  the  young  Indian  re-entered 
firat  When  the  Half-Breed  followed 
him,  he  found  that  he  had  mounted  to 
the  upper  cavern  where  the  three  females 
were;  and  he  stealthily  glided  up  the 
staircase  behind  him.  Concealed  in  a 
dark  nook  of  the  cave  he  had  heard  the 
entire  conversation  between  Lightfoot  and 


Cannie,  had  thrilled  with  a  strange  awe 
as  they  prayed,  and  remained  in  his  place 
of  concealment  until  the  young  Indian 
had  retired,  and  Cannie,  as  he  knew  by 
her  regularly  breathing,  was  asleep. 

lie  then  entered  and  approached  Miss 
Argal. 


NELLIE   DEAR. 

I. 

Life  to  me  was  all  a  vision, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Till  I  sought  thy  cheering  presence, 

Nellie  dear! — 
I  bad  cherished  thy  pure  image 

Long  and  well, 
With  thy  fond  love,  thou  didst  bless  me 

Darling  Nell. 

11, 

When  the  friends  of  happy  childhood 

All  were  gone. 
And  my  stricken  heart  was  drooping. 

Sad  and  lone — 
When  the  shadows  o'er  my  pathway 

Thickly  fell, 
Then  thy  cheerful  smile  did  greet  me, 

Gentle  Nell ! 


In  the  dismal  hour  of  suffering. 

Care  and  pain. 
Thy  loved  voice  refreshed  my  spirit 

Once  again. 
Oh !  those  soft  and  tender  watchings. 

Who  can  tell? 
In  the  solemn  shades  of  midnight. 

Dearest  Nell  1 


IV. 

When  my  life's  allotted  measure 

Has  been  passed. 
And  I  view  each  earthly  treasure 

Fading  fast, 
Let  me,  while  my  soul  is  lenving 

Its  frail  cell, 
Breathe  my  last  upon  the  bosom 

Of  sweet  Nell. 
CharUstony  S.  C. 


Claude. 
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THE  POLITE  ART  OF  NOVELLING.    A  DIDACTIC  FICTION. 

BT  O.   BUOOINI   WUFF1CK8,   ESQ. 
BOOK  11. 

ASCANIUS  EGGS,  OR  THE  MODEL  NOVEL— (concluded.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISS   T.  JUDTLINB   i'BALL. 

Id  an  Apartment  furnished  in  the  Most 
SomptuoQS  style  (of  the  period)  reclined 
en  dis  hahUU  the  Radiantly  Beautiful 
Object  which  had  elicited  the  Startling 
"Hah!"  of  Mr.AscaniusEggs.  Her  Dress 
(here  insert  the  Dress)  displayed  To  Perfec- 
tion the  Faultless  Magnificence  of  her  form 
(state  Particulars  of  Form  at  this  point.) 
She  was  sleeping.  In  Attar  of  Roses 
dreams,  she  floated  through  a  Paradise 
of  Ball  Rooms.  Anon,  clad  (clothe  her 
Appropriately)  she  was  whirled  in  An 
Open  Vehicle  (describe  Vehicle)  along 
the  firm  beach  of  Ocean  Old  (opening 
here  for  Graphic  Outline  of  Newport, 
Nahant,  Long  Branch,  or  Whatever  may 
be  the  Most  Fashionable  beach  of  the 
time.)  He  who  drove  the  Vehicle  was 
(give  his  Name)  the  Lion  of  the  Season 
(narrate  his  Points)  and  the  Steeds  (insert 
iheir  Points  and  Price)  trotted  with  Sub- 
lime Rapidity  along.  Vehicle  after  Ve- 
hicle (detail  some  of  them)  they  passed, 
as  passes,  (make  a  Neat  Comparison)  and 
now,  just  the  Spoked  Lightning  of  the 
wheels  flashed  envy  not  unmixed  with 
Awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  Occupants  of 
the  other  Vehicles— junt  at  this  point 
(paint  a  Scene  as  Terrible  as  admissible.) 
She  awoke  with  a  Lovely  Scream,  and  a 
flash  as  of  Alpine  Light  at  Sunrise 
Tinged  the  clear  Snow  of  her  Divine 
Cheek. 

Miss  T.  J.  FB.  was  the  Only  Daughter 
and  Sole  Child  of  a  Man  of  Opulence. 
(Sketch  the  M.  of  0.  angularly  and 
hard — make  him  stern.)  He  had  very  re- 
cently erected  the  Palatial  Brown  Stone, 
and  his  0.  D.  and  S.  C.  had  just  left 
Boarding  School  (add  interior  view  of  B. 
S.)  Lovely  in  disposition  as  in  Person, 
she  was  withal  Intensely  Fashionable. 
No  pains  had  her  Stern  Father  spared  to 


secure  This  Point.  As  yet  her  Maiden 
Heart  was  All  Untouched — no  Blot  of 
Love  had  ever  blurred  that  Stainless  fiiir- 
ror. 

Subsiding  from  the  Beautiful  Agita- 
tion of  her  Dream,  she  sighed,  and,  sum- 
moning her  Femme  de  Chamhre,  ordered 
Refreshment  (relate  the  R-f-h-m-n-t  of 
the  day.)  Having  partaken  Delicately 
she  dismissed  her  Maid,  and  Sighed 
again.  Ah  I  what  occasioned  these  Sighs 
in  her  Immaculate  Breast? 


Note  A.  It  is  not  Desirable  that  there 
should  be  any  Explanation  Whatever  of 
"Impossible"  (see  close  of  preceding 
chapter.)  The  element  of  the  Mysteri- 
ous must  be,  not  only  Introduced,  but, 
in  the  Polite  Novel,  Maintained.  By  its 
continuance,  a  Pleasing  Aperture  is  open- 
ed up  for  the  Reader  to  exercise  his  Pow- 
ers of  Speculation. 


Note  B.  Attend  most  Carefully  to  the 
Lady's  name.  T.  Judy  line  I'Ball.  Not 
for  a  moment  must  it  be  pronounced  Eye 
Ball,  but  Ebal,  or  Ibble.  Also  look  to 
Judy  line — a  name,  like  that  of  Mr.  Eggs, 
which  accords  Strictly  with  the  True 
Sphere  of  Tolite  Novelling,  as  estab- 
lished by  Myself.  Thus  Judy  is  Modem 
and  Common,  but  the  "line"  is  Clas- 
sic, as  Cata/iTif,  Anodyne  and  Crino/in^, 
and  others.  It  is  pronounced  Judyline, 
(double  e,)  and  a  Better  Way  of  Spelling 
it  would  be  Judylyne. 

In  the  matter  of  Spelling,  all  of  the 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Per- 
sian, Chinese,  and  American  Novellers 
are  Gravely  Defective.  With  One  Ex- 
ception. Bulwer  understands  this  Great 
Art  very  Thoroughly,  and  practises  it 
Admirably.  For  example,  he  spells 
Vivian  Vyvyan.  Others  had  spelled  it 
Vivynn,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Ge- 
nius of  Bulwer  to  add  another  y.  This 
was  worthy  of  All  praise.    But  take  an- 
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other  Example,  which  more  fully  illus- 
trntes  the  Gonsummnte  Skill  of  B.  In 
"What  Will  Ho  Do  With  It?"  there 
occurs  the  Dame  of  Lionel  Uaughton. 
After  some  considerable  Investigation,  I 
am  Convinced  that  this  name  was,  origi- 
nally, Daniel  Wharton.  But  the  Obvi- 
ous Ungentility  of  such  an  appellation 
rendered  its  admission  into  a  Polite 
Novel  (B.  writes  no  others)  Absolutely 
Impossible.  How  to  remedy  the  evil? 
Easily  enough.  The  name  of  Daniel  sug- 
gests the  Lion's  Den.  Put  Lion  in  the 
place  of  Dan,  and  the  work  is  done,  at 
least  for  the  Christian  name.  Lionel  is 
not  only  Genteel — it  is  Noble — and  hence 
Suitable  for  Polite  Novel  and  for  the 
Young  Fellow,  the  love  of  the  little  He- 
roine. But  what  to  do  with  AVharton? 
*Bulwer's  first  thought  was  Ilorton,  but 
that  was  no  better  than  Wharton.  A 
brilliant  Thought  Strikes  him.  Haugh 
is  the  Same  Thing  as  Hor,  only  it  is  Not 
the  Same  Thing,  for  it  is  the  Better  Part  of 
Haughty.  Behold  then  Daniel  Wharton, 
a  Low,  Vulgar  name.  Transformed  with 
a  stroke  of  the  Pen  of  Genius  into  the 
Proud  and  Noble  title  of  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton.    It  was  indeed  a  Master  Touch. 

To  show  Still  Further  the  Truly  Mi- 
raculous effeifts  of  Genteel  Spelling,  I 
will  add  a  few  wcrds.  The  substitution 
of  y  in  the  place  of  i  is  always  Pleasing 
because  of  its  Polite  Usage.  So  also  the 
addition  of  e  at  the  end  of  a  name  and 
the  Doubling  of  its  Vowels.  But  the 
Prefixing  of  Titles  and  the  Use  of  Mac, 
Ap,  De,  and  Le,  produce  By  Far  the 
Most  Agreeable  and  Astonishing  Trans- 
formations. 

For  instance,  what  can  be  more  De- 
testaible  than  the  cognomen,  Peter  Mul- 
lens? But  Major  General  Sir  Petah 
voD  MuUeyns,  K.  C.  B.  is  Entirely  Un- 
objectionable. Again,  what  can  be  more 
Fearfully  Inelegant  than  the  name,  Jack 
Smith?  But  Count  Jacques  de  Schmythe 
will  answer  every  Polite  purpose.  Fi- 
nally, to  descend  to  the  really  Appalling, 
consider  the  name  Dick  Appledumpling. 
Can  Any  Remedy  reach  This  Extremity? 
It  can.  ^The  title  of  Admiral  Lord  Rri- 
chydd  Ap  le  Duummplynn,  is  one  which 
Any  Gentleman  might  Envy. 


Special  Notice. — Signer  Don  Caesar 
Gee  Bee  VVvphphicks,  Fashionable 
Batcher,  Dresser  and  Renovator  of  Vul- 
gar Names,  at  his  Newly-Erected  and 
Handsome  Stalls,  No  1|  Quid  St.,  Lugs- 
ville,  offers  his  Earnest  Services  to  Young 
Novellers  incapable  of  Transmogrifying 
Ordinary  Names,  and  also  to  such  of  the 
Common  Herd  as  feel  Desirous  of  having 
their  Low  Original  Appellations  changed 
into  the  Most  Exquisite,  Recherchk,  and 
Pleasing  Titles.  Orders  to  be  Promptly 
attended  to,  Must  be  left  Early.  On 
Hand,  an  Infinite  Variety  of  Ready- 
Made  Fashionable  Names  in  Lots  to  suit 
Literary  Purchasers. 

Further  Notice. — I  am  Well  Pre- 
pared to  Invent  all  Sorts  of  Names.  My 
recently  patented  Steam-power  Oscilla- 
ting Name-Carver  is  diurnally  actively 
engaged  in  Business  at  My  Manufacto- 
ries, Nos.  1  and  1},  Quid  St.,  Lugsville. 
Fires  kindled  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.  daily. 
Call  and  See. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ESTRANGEMENT  OR  DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Ascanius  Eggs  encountered  Miss 
T.  Judyline  I'Ball  in  the  Corridor  of  the 
Principal  Hotel  of  A  Watering  Place. 
He  heaved  a  Deep  Sigh.  She  stood  in 
Amaze.  But  she  was  Touched.  The 
Cut  of  his  Breeches  was  Faultless,  (the 
Work  of  II  Divino  Arnoux,)  and  bis 
Side-Whiskers  distributed  Phalon's  Per- 
fect Perfume  to  the  Salt-Sea-Breeze. 

Again  —the  Parting  of  his  Back  Hair 
lef^  Nothing  to  be  Desired,  and  his  Yel- 
low  Kids  were  All  Unwrinkled  in  their 
Fit.  Yes,  She  was  Touched.  And  ever 
and  anon,  as  they  Passed  Each  Other  in 
the  Corridor,  the  Feelings  of  both  par- 
ties Deepened  in  Intensity. 

In  the  Sweet  Secretest  Recess  of  her 
Ivory  Bosom,  she  softly  Exclaimed,  **  He 
adores  me  Much,  and  he  can  (Evidently) 
Pay  a  Lady's  Expenses."  To  himself, 
Mr.  A.  Eggs,  as  he  Glanced  Askance, 
blissfully  murmured,  **  That  handker- 
chief cost  at  least  Fifty  Dollars — mon 
Ditu  !  mon  Dieu  !  she  is  Perfect  V* 
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At  the  Hop  that  Night  tbej  Met. 
They  were  introduced,  and  Danced  the 
German  together.  And  at  its  Close,  their 
Youthful  Hearts  were  Plighted.  Grace- 
fully she  had  Yielded  to  $10,000  per  an- 
num Pio  Money,  with  Brown  Stone,  etcet, 
in  Keeping. 

But  now  the  time  of  Trial  was  come. 
He  must  see  the  Father.  He  Saw  Him. 
Politely,  briefly,  pointedly,  firmly,  Mr. 
Eggs  disclosed  the  Facts  of  the  Case. 

For  a  moment  Old  TBall  was  silent 

He  spoke : 

'*  What  Sum  did  you  name?" 

'*  Nine  Thousand  Dollars  per  Annum," 
was  the  reply. 

"  I  will  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration." 

Mr.  A.  Eggs  intimated  that  an  Early 
decision  would  be  Agreeable. 

Old  I'Ball  pulled  out  a  Tery  large 
watch. 

'*  Call  at  six  minutes  after  nine  to-mor- 
row morning." 

'*CarntI  Dun't  rise  till  ten.  Eat 
me  breakfuostat  'leven." 

"  Then  go  to  the  devil  I" 

"Thank  you.    You  are  very  ke-ind." 

And  Mr.  A.  Eggs  kissed  his  Gloved 
Member  in  token  of  adieu,  and  Was 
Gone. 

Old  TBall  told  T.Judyline. 

"Only  Nine  Thousand?"  she  cried. 
"  He  does  not  Love  me." 

And  she  swooned. 

A  year  passed.* 


NoTi  A.  There  are  many  very  fine 
Touches  of  Genius  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  Too  Fine  indeed  to  be  Appre- 
ciated by  Mere  Beginners.  Teachers 
who  use  This  Manual  will  Do  Well  to 
Point  out  these  Touches,  and  Impress 
them  Strenuously  on  the  Pupil's  mind. 
If  any  one  Touch  be  deserving  of  More 
Notice  than  another,  I  should  say  that 
the  Expression,  "Old  PBall  pulled  out 
a  Very  Large  Watch,"  is  That  Touch. 


NoTB  B.  Language  is  too  Impotent  to 
oonvey  the  All-Important  Meaning  of 
the  three  words  Indicated  and  Empha- 
sised by  the  Asterisk  seen  above.  "  A 
year  passed."   This  Single  Sentence  com- 


prises the  whole  Novel — is,  'in  fact. 
The  Novel.  For,  within  the  Limits  of 
this  Year  are  comprised  all  the  Incident, 
the  Plot,  the  Pathos,  the  Eloquence,  the 
What  Not,  of  the  Novel.  Ample  time  is 
given  for  Drink,  Cards,  and  All  Manner 
of  Vices  and  Recklessness  on  the  Part 
of  the  Hero,  while  during  the  Same 
Time,  Sufficient  Intervals  are  left  for  the 
Heroine  to  Display  her  Hystericks,  her 
Agony,  her  Pining,  and  her  Mad  Pursuit 
of  Consolation  in  the  Wild  Mazes  of  Flir- 
tation. 


Note  C.  The  nice  Stroke  of  Art  to  be 
studied  by  the  Student  will  be  found  in 
the  Discrepancy  of  the  Two  Statements 
of  Mr.  Ascanius  Eggs.  The  difference 
between  Nine  Thousand  and  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  is,  in  itself,  only  One 
Thousand  Dollars,  and  much  Too  Small 
to  have  caused  such  an  Estrangement. 
But  it  will  be  Recollected  that  this  De- 
ficit of  $1000  was  to  continue  Year  after 
Year.  Hence  its  Gravity  and  its  Nicety 
as  a  Stroke  of  Art 


Note  D.  It  will  be  seen  that  The  Man- 
ual approaches  a  Conclusion.  The  Clum- 
siest Practitioner  of  N6velling,  aft« 
Thorough  Instruction  in  all  the  Literary 
Difficulties  involved  in  the  Phrase,  "A 
year  passed,"  will  be  Able  to  Wind  Up 
the  Twist  into  which  he  has  thrust  his 
Characters  without  Hesitation  and  with- 
out Aid  either  from  Manuals  or  Teachers. 

Advertisement.  I  respectfully  invite 
the  Higher  Class  of  Novellers  who  pre- 
fer Rapid  and  Brilliant  Work  to  Patient 
Execution,  to  my  very  large  supply  of 
Touches  of  Genius,  Strokes  of  Art,  and 
Conclusions,  finished  in  the  Neatest  Style 
— after  the  Latest  Modes.  A  Fresh  Sup- 
ply is  Cast  Daily  at  My  Novelling  Foun- 
dry, No.  If  Quid  St.,  Lugsville.  Terms 
accommodating  for  Cash  or  Approved 
Paper. 

N.  B. — Two  or  three  Sharp,  Brisk,  and 
Experienced  literary  Moulders  wanted. 
Hands  from  the  Country  not  desired. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  RECONCILIATION  AND  END. 

After  the  Passage  of  the  Stormy  Year 
of  Doubts,  Fears,  Trials,  and  Troubles  of 
Estraogement,  Miss  T.  Judyline  TBall, 
unable  longer  to  Bear  up  under  the  Tor- 
ture, and  hearing  Her  Father  intimate 
that  he  had  Suffered  in  the  Financial 
Crisis,  determined  to  address  A  Note  to 
Mr.  Ascanius  Eggs.  The  Envelope  of 
This  Note  was  the  Narrowest  that  had 
Ever  been  seen.  This  Envelope  quite 
Enraptured  Mr.  A.  Eggs.  Gently  he 
Opened  it  and  read : 

"  Did  you  say  only  $9,000  a  year  ? 
T.  J.  TB." 

A  light  as  of  Revolation  flashed  upon 
Eggs.  He  drove  calmly  to  the  Place  of 
Basinoss  of  Old  I'Ball,  and  said  to  him  : 

"It  was  a  lapsus  linguae,  I  meant 
$10,000.    On  me  honnar." 

"A  year?"  inquired  TBall. 

••  Of  course." 

"  My  lawyer  will  attend  you  at  your 
Earliest  Convenience." 

A  month  of  joy  fled  by. 

They  were  married. 

THE  END. 


have  mistaken  the  Summum  Malum  for 
the  Summum  Bonum, 


Note  A.  Novellers  will  find  it  to  their 
Interest  to  End  Happily,  with  Marriage 
mainly.  Because,  on  the  lucus  a  nan 
lucendo  Principle,  the  Victims  of  Novel 
reading,  by  a  Fatuity,  never  to  be  Too 
Much  Deplored,  (albeit  they  are  Not  the 
most  Valuable  class  of  Human  Beings,) 


Note  B.  My  Manual  being  now  Com- 
pleted, the  Literary  Rennaisance  of  So- 
ciety will  Immediately  commence.  By 
an  Act  of  Legislation  which  I  shall  cause 
to  be  Passed  at  the  next  Session  of  Con- 
gress, Any  Person  moving  in  Polished 
Circles  who  shall  hereafter  be  Detected 
in  evading  his  or  her  Duty  as  Polite  No- 
vellers, will  be  Debarred  all  Entrance 
into  Marble-Mantel-Shelf  Mansions  and 
Subjected  to  Fine  and  Imprisonment. 


Note  C.  As  the  Business  of  Printing 
will  now  be  Immensely  Increased,  a  Se- 
cond Act  of  Legislation  will  be  Passed, 
requiring  all  Printers,  Publishers,  and 
Pressmen  to  Defray  the  Expenses  of  this 
Work  by  an  Ad  Valorem  Tax  on  their 
Sales. 


Note  D.  Every  Person  in  the  Com- 
munity Over  the  age  of  10  years  and  un- 
der 80,  is  Bound  in  Honour  to  the  Wri- 
ter, in  justice  to  Themselves,  and  the 
Exactions  of  Beneficent  Law,  to  purchase 
This  Manual. 

Advertisement.  G.  B.  Wufficks,  Au- 
thor, Publisher,  and  Bookseller,  at  his 
New  Store,  No.  IJ  Quid  St.,  Lugsville, 
Exposes  to  Sale  His  Manual  of  Polite 
Novelliug,  a  Hand-Book  for  the  Human 
Race.  Price  in  pamphlet  10  cts.  In 
boards  50  cts.  In  cloth  $1  25.  In 
leather,  gilt  and  embossed  $3  00.  In 
calf,  $2  87}.  In  sheep,  $5  00.  Library 
Edition,  illustrated  with  Numerous  Cuts 
and  Diagrams,  $6  25.  A  Liberal  Dis- 
count to  Clergymen,  Teachers,  Hack 
Writers,  Negroes  and  the  Trade. 

Special  Notice.  No  Special  Notice. 

Subsequent  Notice.  0 Zero. 

Last  Call.   Buy  Wuffick's  Manual. 
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[NOTBITBER 


A  PICTURE. 


BY   FANNY   FIELDING  OF   NOBFOLK,   VA. 


.   PART   I. 

How  you  sit  with  your  brow  resting 
upon  your  hand,  in  that  darkened  chiim- 
ber,  and  think  the  thoughts  of  desolation 
unutterable ! 

What  is  that  your  elbow  leans  upon? — 
A  curious  little  table  of  foreign  workman- 
ship,— it  was  ?ier  work-table,  and  in  that 
very  chair,  which,  by  some  mysterious 
influence  you  have  been  moved  to  occu- 
py, Laura  used  to  sit, — by  that  same  win- 
dow,— and  sew  and  sing  the  short  hours 
away  ; — sweet — fleeting  as  the  summer 
bird's  song  were  those  melodies ; — oh 
how  they  seem  to  come  back  upon  your 
ear  now  that  you  recollect  where  you 
are!  You  cannot  endure  it?  'Tis  no 
wonder, — some  harder  hearts  than  yours 
could  not,  and  yours  is  not  made  of  the 
most  immalleable  material. 

Soft,  sweet  winds  lightly  play  through 
the  bars  of  your  closed  shutters,  and 
there  comes  an  odour  of  flowers  upon 
their  mild  breath — how  pleasant,  once, — 
but  now, — yes,  your  morbid  thoughts  will 
have  it  so, — the  fragrance  is  from  those 
upon  her  grave, — not  which  grew  there, 
there  has  been  no  time  for  that,  but  there 
18  a  petite  vase— rare  and  costly, — once  a 
favourite  of  hers, — which  receives  a  fresh 
bouquet  each  day,  perfuming  a  sofl  green 
mound. 

Arise  from  your  place?  You  are 
right, — it  sickens  you. 

But — stop  for  God's  sake !— what  would 
you  there— you  can  scarce  bear  that  better. 

And  yet — who  shall  stop  you  ! 

Unfold  those  rosewood  doors — and, 
what! 

Qood  spirits  sustain  you  in  this  mad- 
dest freak  of  grief! — what  power  tempt- 
ed you  there  ? 

Those  robes — transparent,  pure,  snowy, 
they  seem  even  now  not  an  unfit  habita- 
tion for  the  enfranchised  spirit  of  her 
who  wore  them  upon  her  bridal  night. 
Her  orange  wreath  and  veil  of  jessamine 
hang  there  beside  them,  and  there  you 
gaze,  and  summon  memory  and  all  the 


ghosts  of  all  your  past  joys,  as  though 
you  defied  madness.  Of  your  now  suc- 
ceeding hours,  were  I  to  write  Annidila- 
lATioN,  it  would  savour  too  much  of  bliss 
ineffable  compared  with  that.  Who  may 
come  into  the  secrets  of  that  time? 


PART  II. 

It  is  nn  autumn  afternoon,  and  your 
old  friend  and  college  chum  is  with  yoo — 
your  arm  in  his,  and  as  the  long  shadows 
fall  athwart  your  languid  footsteps,  yoa 
converse  with  him  of  life  and  its  by-gones. 

Your  friend  has  a  sympathizing  heart, 
in  which  you  are  sure  there  is  a  large 
place  for  you ;  and  he  knew  Laura 
and  loved  her,  and  as  you  cast  a  glance 
at  the  weed  upon  your  arm,  and  wonder 
if  he  would  ever  feel  as  yon  do  upon 
occasion  of  its  adoption  there,  you  never 
mistrust  what  he  has  long  and  faithfully 
proved. 

Discoursing  of  the  object  still  dearest 
to  you,  you  find  yourself  at  your  friend's 
door,  and  he  will  not  hear  of  parting 
with  you,  then  and  there.  You  in  your 
solitary  home,  that  night, — he  in  his  fire- 
side circle?    'Tis  not  to  be  thought  of! 

"  So  often  " — ^you  plead : — 

Granted, — but  if  so, — why  to-night? 
Father,  mother,  sister — ^you  cannot  doubt 
their  hearty  welcome!  Oh  no!  you  do 
not, — and  if  in  any  especiaUy,  you  put 
confidence  in  Mary,  who  wears  upon  her 
white  finger  the  golden  pledge  your  sea- 
bound  brother  lefl  behind. 

Rapidly  run  through  your  mind  vis- 
ions of  the  little  mantle^slock  ticking  in 
the  silence  of  your  evenings  at  home, — 
the  jarring  of  the  coal  which  anon  falls 
from  the  parlour  grate  upon  the  metal 
below,^-of  the  one  gloomy  figure, — of 
the  vacant  chair  there. 

A  cheerful,  sweet  voice  now  speaks 
above  you,  and  its  tones  are  so  mel- 
lowed with  kindness  that  it  does  not  jar 
upon  your  ear.  "Good  evening," — and 
Mary  dismisses  her  guests  and  turns  to 
you.    Will  you  not  come  in  ? — ^it  is  the 
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first  time  since— M\d   would   so  gratify 
them  all.     Yes,  you  comply. 

Often  it  occurs  to  you  afterward  to  con- 
trast your  home  evenings  with  that  one 
spent  at  the  Middletons',  and  you  find 
yourself  now  and  then  yielding  to  their 
solicitations,  and  sometimes,  in  fact,  vol- 
untarily hunting  up  the  house  at  **  47," 
-where  you  and  Mary,  (for  whatever 
other  guests  bo  there,  she  devotes  most 
time  to  you,)  talk  of  her  prospective  hap- 
piness, and  you  anon  send  up  a  mental 
ejaculation  to  preserve  hers  from  the  fate 
which  befel  yours. 

Sometimes,  I  have  said,  there  are  other 
guests  there,  and  one  evening  there  is 
Minnie  Morris. 

Sure,  you  don't  mind  Minnie,  or  ask- 
ing her  to  sing  and  play ;  why,  she  is 
but  a  child,  has  just  left  school,  and  is 
such  an  artless  thing.  So  Mary  argues 
when  you  profess  your  indifference  to 
new  acquaintances. 

Ah,  Mary  I  are  you  so  artless  ?  You 
have  a  vague  fancy  thai  that  laughing 
lip  and  sunny  curling  hair  bear  about 
them  a  something  like  Laura,  and  by 
this  gentle  rtisejou  design  to  soothe  with 
a  dear  thought,,  the  strong  grief  which 
harrows  within.  Famous  tacticians  you 
are — you  .innocent  women!  Like  Laura 
is  she,  that  dimple-cheeked  girl  ?  Yes, 
you,  too,  saw  it,,  instantly,  but  oh,  it  is^ 
a  heart-sickening  similitude— just  enough 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  force  upon 
you  the  impression  that  all  the  essentials 
to  such  as  she  was  are  wanting.  Odour- 
less flowers,  tasteless  fruits,  sweet  harps 
stringless  or  out  of  tune,  are  faint  em- 
blems of  the  impression  conveyed  to  your 
tantalized  sense;  and — though  you  have 
DO  right  to  couple  such  a  word  with  the 
unoffending  one  who  in  amiability  and 
unconsciousness  of  your  thought,  sings 
in  your  corner  the  solicited  song — you 
are — disgusted. 

Another  evening  comes  round,  and 
you  and  she  are  there  again,  and  she 
sings  again — one  of  Laura's  songs, — 
soft,  low,  gentle,  like  an  improvisation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  lost  one.  You  do  not 
like  it ;  the  bold,  dashing  style  of  yon 
dark-eyed  girl  pleases  you  much  better. 
You  find  yourself  gazing  spellbound  as 


she  soars — wild,  free,  fearless,  into  the 
very  sky  of  song,  and  you  think  what 
Corinne  was  in  eloquence  and  senti- 
ment, is  this  enchantress  in  her  own 
beautiful  art.  You  converse  with  her, 
and  she  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  songs 
she  sings — their  living,  breathing  rep- 
resentation, and  she  does  banish,  tempo- 
rarily, that  sorrow  which,  when  you  re- 
turn to  your  lonely  lodgings,  you  hug 
closer  and  nurse  more  fondly  for  your 
temporary  obliviousness. 

PART  III. 

Earth,  air  and  sky  are  full  of  pleasure. 
The  universe  is  smiling.  The  morn- 
ing breeze  undulating  the  snowy  window- 
curtains,  breathes  sweetly  of  singing  birds 
and  gay  and  gorgeous  flowers.  Thereis 
a  Castle  of  Delight — a  very  stronghold  of 
Joy  somewhere,  and  the  presiding  Genius 
in  that  Palace  of  Pleasuje — oh,  she  is 
the  incarnation — not  of  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality, the  morbid  visions  of  romance 
which  haunt  the  stripling  boy  with  their 
fabulous  forms,  but  the  embodiment  of 
manhood's  mature  dreams  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  their  fullest  mental  and  physi- 
cal development.  And  she,  oh,  she  sings 
again,  in  that  gay  drawing-room,  now 
her  own,  the  weird  melody  which  led 
your  lone  heart  captive  in  a  time  not  so 
very,  very  long  ago. 

Strange  faces  are  filling  those  apart- 
ments and  littleforms  are  dancing  and  hapi^ 
py  hearts  are  beating,  and  she  who  makes 
your  happiness  in  this  new  existence, 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  yourself, 
(for  there  is  a  mysterious  bond — mes- 
meric, if  you  will,  between  members  of 
the  sex  who  have  loved  in  common,)  she, 
I  say,  more  frequently  than  you,  wafts 
a  passing  thought  to  a  bride's  veil  and 
a  chaplet  of  white  flowers  which  lie  al- 
most consigned  to  forgetfulness  in  the 
dim  crypts  of  a  seldom  opened  recepta- 
cle for  such  articles  as  have  reigned  their 
little  day,  and  retired  from  the  field  of 
their  eflficiency. 

Aye — laugh,  dance  and  sing  in  your 
sunny  home,  and  add  unto  King  Solo- 
mon's axiom,  that  "childhood  and  youth 
are  but  vanity"— their  loves  are  less. 
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[NOTEXBBR 


BACON'S  PHILOSOPHY, 
AND  MACAULAY'S   CRITICISM  OF   IT. 


We  have  read  with  some  degree  of 
care  an  article  in  the  September  nomber 
of  the  Messenger  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, by  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Mississippi ; 
and  while  we  can  but  admire  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  he  has  advanced  his 
peculiar  views,  we  are  nevertheless  con- 
strained to  enter  our  protest  against  sev- 
eral propositions  laid  down  in  that  arti- 
cle. We  propose  to  examine  some  of 
the  positions  of  Mr.  Grayson,  and  to 
show  that  he  has  not  fully  quoted  Lord 
Macaulay's  opinion  of  the  Baconian  Phi- 
losophy, and  also  point  out  some  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen  in  regard  to 
some  important  truths  of  psychological 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Grayson's  style  is  so  peculiar  that, 
we  confess,  it  is  very  difficult  at  tiroes  to 
determine  his  exact  meaning ;  we  shall, 
however,  endeavour  as  far  as  possible,  to 
confine  our  remarks  to  those  portions  of 
Mr.  Grayson's  article,  which  admit  of  no 
doubt  as  to  their  meaning. 

The  first  remark  that  we  design  to  no- 
tice, is  contained  in  the  following  quota- 
tion :  "  At  least,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  he  (Lord  Macaulay)  has  sig- 
nally failed  in  comprehending  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  Bacon's  fame  re- 
poses." 

What  is  Lord  Macaulay's  opinion 
about  Bacon's  philosophy?  Mr.  Gray- 
son has  very  singularly  failed  to  quote  it. 
He  quotes,  it  is  true,  several  paragraphs 
from  his  Criticism,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  but  does  Lord  Ma- 
caulay the  injustice  (unintentionally  no 
doubt)  of  not  giving  in  his  article  his 
opinion  of  the  great  importance  and  true 
benefit  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy. 

Let  us  see  what  Lord  Macaulay's  opin- 
ion is,  and  whether  he  has  not  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
mankind  by  Bacon,  and  whether  he  has 
not  placed  Bacon's  fame  upon  a  monu- 
ment as  enduring  as  any  that  Mr.  Gray- 
son has  erected  for  the  "  repose"  of  his 
favourite. 

Lord  Macaulay  says,  p.  274:    "The 


philosophy  which  he  taught  was 
tially  new.  It  differed  from  that  of  the 
celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not  merely 
in  method  but  in  object.  Its  object  was 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand, 
the  word  good.  'Meditor,'  said  Bacon, 
*  instaurationem  philosophise  ejasmodi 
qusB  nihil  inanis  aut  abstract!  habeat, 
quseque  vitse  human®  conditiones  in  me- 
lius provehat.'  " 

Again,  on  p.  277,  at  the  oonclusion  of 
his  comparison  between  the  Platonic  aod 
Baconian  philosophy,  Lord  Macaulaj 
used  the  following  true  and  eloquent 
language:  "To  sum  up  the  whole:  we 
should  say  that  the  aim  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god. 
The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was 
to  provide  man  with  what  he  requires 
while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The  aim 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  ruae 
us  far  above  vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  supply 
our  vulgar  wants.  The  former  aim  was 
noble :  but  the  latter  was  attainable. 
Plato  drew  a  good  bow ;  but,  like  Aces- 
tes  in  Virgil,  he  aimed  at  the  stars,  and 
therefore,  though  there  was  no  want  of 
strength  or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown 
away His  arrow,  in- 
deed, was  followed  by  a  track  of  dazsling 
radiance,  but  it  struck  nothing.  Bacon 
fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which  was 
placed  on  the  earth,  and  within  bow- 
shot, and  hit  it  in  the  white.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  began  in  words  and 
ended  in  words — noble  words,  indeed — 
words  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  finest  of  human  intellects  exercising 
boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of 
human  languages.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon  began  in  observations  and  ended 
in  arts." 

On  p.  283,  he  uses  this  language: 
"  He  was  not  the  person  who  first  show- 
ed that  by  the  inductive  method  alone 
new  truth  could  be  discovered.  But  he 
was   the  person  who    first   turned  the 
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minds  of  speculative  men,  long  occupied 
in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  discovery  of 
truth ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  gave 
to  the  inductive  method  an  importance 
and  dignity  which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  it.  He  was  not  the  maker  of 
that  road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
that  road;  he  was  not  the  person  who 
first  surveyed  and  mapped  that  road. 
But  be  was  the  person  who  first  called 
the  public  attention  to  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  which  was  accessible  by 
that  road  alone 

"  Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an 
object  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
induction,  and  by  induction  carefully  per- 
formed ;  and  consequently  induction  was 
more  carefully  performed. 

^^  We  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philoso- 
phy has  ever  been  overrated*  But  we 
think  the  nature  of  his  services  is  often 
mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  understood 
even  by  himself.  It  was  not  by  furnish- 
ing philosophers  with  rules  for  perform- 
ing the  inductive  process  well,  but  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  motive  for  per- 
forming it  well,  that  he  conferred  so  vast 
a  benefit  on  society.  To  give  to  the  hu- 
man mind  a  direction  which  it  shall  re- 
tain for  ages  is  the  rare  .prerogative  of  a 
few  imperial  spirits." 

We  think  the  extracts  we  have  quoted 
above  from  the  essay  on  Bacon  in  the 
Edinburg  Review,  for  1837,  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  more  justly  and  fully  express  his 
views  upon  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  than  any  quota- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Grayson  in  the  Mes- 
senger. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact, 
that  Bacon  invented  no  new  process  of 
reasoning,  for  the  inductive  method  is 
co-existent  with  man  himself  We  there- 
fore agree  entirely  with  Lord  Macau  lay, 
that  Bacon's  philosophy  was  a  practiced, 
and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  tanyihle  phi- 
losophy. 

He  arrived  at  practical  results,  and 
produced  practical  results,  which  will 
last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Mr.    Grayson,    however,  differs  from 


this  opinion,  and  says  :  ''  In  our  jutlg- 
ment  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  the  misconceptions  into  which 
great  minds  sometimes  fall,  occurs  in 
the  case  of  Macaulay's  estimate  and  per- 
ception of  the  Baconian  method  of  anal- 
ysis. He  has  turned  aside  from  the  view 
of  observation,  as  contrasted  with  the  sen- 
sational philosophy  of  Locke,  to  consider 
induction  merely  as  a  mode,  to  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  the  first  truths 
of  external  nature — and  has  not  given  the 
point  in  issue  the  slightest  considera- 
tion." 

We  confess  we  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  "  the  point  in  issue"  is,  un- 
less it  be  the  application  of  induction  to 
determine  internal  as  well  as  external 
truths.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conjec- 
ture, there  is  no  issue  that  we  can  see, 
for  induction  is  equally  applicable  for  the 
discovery  of  internal  as  well  as  external 
truth. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Grayson  means  by 
"  the  point  in  issue,"  the  calling  induc- 
tion "a  mode**  by  which  wo  arrive  at 
truth,  we  still  can  see  no  "  point  in  is- 
sue," unless  Mr.  Grayson  moans  to  assert 
that  induction  is  not  **  a  mode"  of  ar- 
riving at  truth.  If  it  is  not  *'  a  mode" 
or  way,  we  would  like  to  know  what  ic 
is  ?  We  hardly  think  Mr.  Grayson  will 
contest  this  point,  for  induction  is,  in 
fact  the  great  highway  of  the  sentient 
universe,  by  which  '*  imperial  spirits" 
discover  the  truths  of  mind  and  matter, 
the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Grayson,  in  another  place,  says 
that,  "  what  the  Baconian  pmcess  chiefly 
resists  is  the  method  of  internal  study, 
gone  into  in  order  by  perception  of  the 
mind's  spontaneous  outshoots  or  devel- 
opments to  lay  the  ground-work  for  suc- 
cessful philosophical  speculations.  The 
tide  of  learning  tended  at  his  day,  as  it 
tends  at  ours,  to  the  retroverted,  instead 
of  the  observational — to  the  theory  of 
the  spontaneous  development  of  truth — 
rather  than  to  the  voluntary  apprehon- 
of  it — to  the  theory  of  common  sense — 
to  the  theory  that  consciousness  immedi- 
ately reveals  truth,  instead  of  the  theory 
that  intercourse  with  outward  life  and 
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nature  reveals  them — the  theory  that 
truths  first  arose  in  the  mind  because 
they  have  first  arisen  or  prevailed  in 
outer  life  or  nature." 

Precisely  because  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy, as  condensed  above  by  Mr. 
Grayson,  "  resists  int^nal  truth"  alto- 
gether, do  vre  consider  it  defective.  It 
deals  entirely  in  externals ;  it  developes 
visible  and  tangible  "fruits,"  Init  leaves 
the  sensational,  the  noblest  in  the  realms 
of  thought,  to  moulder  undiscovered  in  a 
wilderness  of  doubt  and  sophistry. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  **  point 
in  issue"  with  Mr.  Grayson.  He  denies 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  **  putting 
forth  or  developing  first  truths,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  truth, — first  truth,  as  he  calls  it, — by 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  called  conscious- 
ness.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
most  startlingly  assertions  we  have  ever 
seen  advanced,  especially  by  a  gentle- 
man so  well  educated  as  Mr.  Grayson 
evidently  is. 

**  Consciousness,"  says  a  distinguished 
professor,  *'  is  not  a  special  faculty  co6r- 
dinate  with  perception  and  memory,  but 
a  general  condition  of  mind  considered  as 
self- knowing,  by  which  all  the  mental 
faculties  are  made  available.  Through 
consciousness  the  mind  not  only  knows 
itself  and  the  changes  it  undergoes,  but 
also  whatever  is  known  by  means  of  any 
of  its  special  faculties.  We  are  conscious 
of  what  we  remember ;  we  are  conscious 
of  what  we  feel.  Accordingly,  as  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  intimates  elsewhere,  the  vari- 
ous faculties  may  be  regarded  as  special 
modifications  of  consciousness.  If  con- 
sciousness fails,  all  the  other  faculties 
fail.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  term 
is  used  in  a  restrictive  sense,  signifying 
the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  itself 
and  its  operations  and  afiections ;  or  t/i- 
iernal  observation,  its  acts  being  called  by 
some,  not  perceptions,  but  apperceptions. 
So  understood,  consciousness  is  the  wit- 
ness and  authority  of  all  proper  psycho- 
logical facts." 

The  French  Philosopher,  Jouffroy,  says, 
"What  is  consciousness?  It  is  the  feel- 
ing which  the  intelligent  principle  has  of 
itsdf    This  principle  has  the  feeling  of 


itself,  and  hence,  the  consciousness  of  all 
'  the  changes,  all  the  modifications,  which 
it  undergoes.  The  only  phenomena,  then, 
of  which  it  can  have  the  consciousness 
are  those  which  are  produced  within  itself. 

"  Those  which  are  produced  beyond  it- 
self it  can  see,  but  it  cannot  feel  them. 
It  can,  then,  have  the  consciousness  of  ita 
sensations,  because  it  is  itself  which  en- 
joys or  suffers;  or  of  its  thoughts,  its  de- 
terminations, because  it  is  iiself  which 
thinks  nixd  determines:  but  it  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  muscular  contraction, 
of  digestion,  of  the  circulatitn  of  the 
blood,  because  it  is  the  muscle  which  con- 
tracts, the  stomach  which  digests,  the 
blood  which  circulates,  and  not  itself. 
These  phenomena  then,  are  precisely  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  phenomena 
of  external  nature ;  they  are  produced  be- 
yond it,  and  it  can  have  no  consciousness 
of  them.  Such  is  the  true  reason  of  the 
incapability  of  consciousness  to  seize  a 
multitude  of  phenomena  which  take  place 
in  the  body,  but  which  on  that  account,  ^ 
are  nune  the  Fess  exterior  to  the  intelli- 
gent principle,  to  the  real  me  (ego.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness being  only  the  inward  modifi- 
cat'ons  of  the  intelligent  principle,  that 
alone  can  perceive  them,  because  it  is 
that  alone  which  experiences  them,  and 
because,  in  order  to  perceive  them  it  is 
necessary  to  feel  them.  For  this  reason, 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  necessa- 
rily escape  all  external  observation." 

Locke  says,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  af- 
ter our  mind  is  fijled  with  ideas  drawn 
from  without,  then  the  intelligent 
principle,  the  real  me  or  ego,  may  de- 
duce **  other  ideas**  or  new  truths,  from 
those  already  in  the  mind.  It  follows 
then  from  what  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  we  might  add  additional  testimony 
did  time  and  space  permit — that  the  intel- 
ligent principle  within  us,  the  real  ep>^ 
can  and  does  from  observation  per  se  and 
inter  se,  discover  truth,  nay  first  truths, 
on  subjects  purely  psychological,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  external  nature  and 
observation. 

Strip  man  of  the  atributes  of  this  in- 
ternal, intelligent  principle,  a  principle, 
or  rather  the  principle,  which  is  the  true 
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connecting  link  between  God  and  man ; 
and  he  is  at  once  degraded  to  the  level  of 
the  brute,  whose  instinctive  induction,  if 
we  may  use  such  a  term,  teaches  him — ' 
often  by  wonderful  and  ingenious  methods 
— to  supply  bis  wants,  to  shun  danger  and 
preserve  his  life. 

We  do  not  design  to  force  Mr.  Grayson 
into  a  discussion  of  this  question,  Reve- 
lation considered;  but  we  do  think  it 
but  just  that  this  question  should  be  ex- 
amined in  its  bearings  on  Christianity.  I^ 
is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
Mr.  Grayson  has  nqpight  in  laying  down 
a  general  proposition,  to  limit  its  applica- 
tion to  certsiin  prescribed  phenomena. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  man  was  enlightened  by  direct  Rev- 
elation ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  res- 
cued from  sin  and  eternal  death,  by  the 
application  of  this  intelligent  principle 
(done ;  no  external  nature  is  absolutely 
necessary  spiritually  to  enlighten  the  eter- 
nal ego,  for  « 

"In  the  soul,  Jehovah's  breath, 

In  holy  contemplation, 
We  sweetly  then  pursue 

The  theme  of  God's  salvation." 

We  propose  to  notice  one  more  "  issue" 
made  by  Mr.  Grayson,  and  then  leave  the 
questions  we  have  discussed  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  proposition  we  propose  to  notice  is 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph: 
"If  the  mind  does  spontaneously  put 
foith  or  develop  first  truths,  then  it  has  no 
free  agency — if  it  does,  it  must  be  by  its 
free  agency  in  thought,  and  it  could  tiot 
be  free  and  yet  develop  according  to  a 
fixed  mode  or  law  of  its  nature." 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  see,  either 
the  "sequitur"  or  "non  sequitur." 
"  Mode"  or  order  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  it  is  a  prominent  law  of  the 
mind  ;  deprive  it  of  this  regulating  main 
spring,  and  we  produce  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, the  sure  precursors  of  idiocy  and 
madness. 

Deprive  nature  of  that  universal  law 
which  we  call  Gravitation,  and  we  have 
"  but  the  semblance  of  her  former  self." 
And  yet,  though  the  works  of  nature  are 
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subjected  to  certain  laws  of  vegetation, 
position  and  gravitation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  she  thereby  loses  that  sublime 
originality,  which  contributes  so  much  to 
her  grandeur. 

The  germ  of  thef  Oak  and  the  germ  of 
the  Rose,  when  they  put  forth  their  shoots 
and  begin  the  foundations,  upon  which  are 
reared  £he  noble  monarch  of  the  forest, 
and  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  flowers, 
alike  follow  the  same  law  of  nature; 
but  still  are  free  to  assume  the  most  dis- 
similar and  the  wildest  shape  and  form 
which  fancy  can  picture. 

The  Alpine  torrent  as  it  leaps  headlong 
from  its  native  heights,  carrying  desola- 
tion and  death  in  its  mad  career,  is  sub- 
ject still  to  the  same  law  which  governs 
the  waters  of  the  calm  and  peaceful  lake, 
whose  bosom  mirrors, 

"  Each  lustrous,  starry  gem, 

That  smiled  of  old  on  humble  Bethlehem." 

The  law  which  governs  the  works  of 
nature,  has  been  so  fully  established  by 
scientific  men,  that  no  sane  man  can  doubt 
its  universal  application. 

Admitting  then,  for  the  sake  of  argo- 
ment,  that  Mr.  Grayson's  theory — that 
we  obtain  all  our  truths  from  external 
nature — is  correct ;  it  follows  as  an  irre* 
sistible  inference  thi^t  the  mind  of  man 
fiiti^^  be  subjected  to  laws  of  an  analogous 
nature,  in  order  that  it  be  capable  of  ob- 
serving and  developing  truths  from  natu- 
ral objects. 

If  the  mind  of  man  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  laws  and  principles  which  ob- 
tain in  physical  objects,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  it  would  be  incompetent  to  de- 
termine and  analyze  the  laws  that  govern 
"  nature  in  aH  her  works." 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  within 
certain  boundaries,  the  mind  of  man  is 
finite  and  limited  ;  but  these  boundaries 
are  so  nearly  infinite  in  their  nature,  that 
we  may  consider  his  mind— he  being  the 
judge — ^as  almost  infinite  in  grasp,  and 
hence  deduce  the  theory  of  free  agency. 

But  strictly  speaking,  the  mind  of  man 
is  limited  and  finite — at  least  so  long  as 
be  is  in  the  flesh — and  he  does  not  possess 
a  boundless  and  infinite  free  agency. 
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The  limits  of  thought  are  however  eo 
distant  and  so  uDApproachnble  that  time 
in  all  probability  will  fail  man,  before 
his  mind  has  travelled  much  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  this  unmeasured  dis- 
tance. For  all  practicable  purposes  we 
may  then  regard  man  as  a  free  agent, 
whose  thought  is  '*  as  boundless  as  the 
realms  of  space." 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because 
man  is  a' free  agent,  that  his  mind  is  not 
subjected  to  some  one  or  other  of  those  uni- 
versal laws  of  God  which  prevail  in  all  of 
His  material  works. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  man,  from  his 
creation  down  to  the  present  age,  gives 
irresistible  proof  that  man  is  an  orderly 
animal;  and  that  the  more  higMy  you 
cultivate  his  eternal  nature,  the  more  sub- 
jected does  he  become  to  law  and  order. 

The  very  essence  of  all  mental  training, 
is  a  comment  upon  the  text  of  the  great 


Apostle,  "  let  every  thing  be  done  decent- 
ly and  in  arder.^' 

Architecture,  Qovernment,  Society,  all 
the  social  conditions  of  man — whether 
savage  or  civilised — unmistakably  indi- 
cate the  supremacy  of  law  and  order  as 
ruling  principles  in  the  human  intellect. 

The  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
mind,  though  intimately  associated  in  this 
world,  are  yet  entirely  distinct ;  though 
subjected— on  account  of  their  intimate 
association — to  laws  common  to  each,  are 
yet  OP.  dissimilar  as  Time  and  Eternity. 

One  is  for  time,  thither  for  eternity; 
one  is  matter,  the  oVer  a  spiritual  es- 
sence, whose  discernment  of  spiritual 
truth,  is  approximately  coetemal  with 
God  himself,  and  which  was  imparted  to 
us  ))y  "  Jehovah's  breath,"  when  in  our 
material  form  he  hid  from  our  eyes  his 
immortal  spirit.  £.  T. 


THE  TENDER  TOYS. 

The  tender  toys  that  steal  from  conscious  eyes, 
The  feigned  professions  of  distracted  love, 
The  breath  expended  in  deceitful  sighs, 
The  looks  uplifted  i6  the  heavens  above  j 

Tis  true,  mv  love,  I  never  yet  was  taught 
These  simulated  lessons  of  the  heart; 
By  no  enforcement  have  I  yet  been  brought' 
To  act  an  artful  and  pretended  part. 

And  does  my  candour,  then,  provoke  your  scorn  1 
My  rude  directness,  theji,  seem  unrefined? 
Ah  1  these  (like  poesy)  unmade  but  born, 
Are  truthful  symbols  of  the  ingenuous  mind. 
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LETTERS  OF   RICHARD   HENRY   LEE   TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 


ChantUly,  Deo.  20th,  1766. 
Dear  Brother: 

It  is  at  all  times  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  oblige  you,  and  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  request  you  have  now  made 
me  will  be  attended  with  many  inconve- 
nienocH,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
just  idea  of  oar  police,  the  state  of  our 
trnde,  the  nature  and  amount  of  our 
Revenue,  with  an  estimate  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  These  subjects,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  will  comprehend  within  them 
the  information  you  desired  to  receive. 
It  is  no  less  true  than  evident— that  our 
Forefaithers  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  had  in  view  the  excellent 
pattern  furnished  by  the  mother  country, 
but  unhappily  for  us,  my  Bro.,  it  is  aa 
exterior  semblance  only :  when  you  exam- 
ine separately  the  parts  that  compose  the 
Qovernments,  essential  variations  appear 
between  it. and  the  happily  poised  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Let  us  place  the  two 
in  comparative  points  of  view,  and  then  % 
the  difference  will  be  striking.  In  Britain 
the  three  simple  forms  of  Monarchy,* 
Aristocracy,  and  Democracy  are  so  finely 
blended,  that  the  advantages  resulting 
from  each  species  separately,  flow  jointly 
from  their  admirable  union.  The  King, 
though  possessing  the  Executive  Power 
of  Government,  with  a  third  of  the  Leg- 
islative, nnd  the  House  of  Commons  rep- 
resenting the  Democratic  Interest,  are 
each  prevented  from  extending  improper- 
ly prerogative  or  popular  claims  by  a 
body  of  Nobles,  independent  in  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  their  titles  and  seats  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Thus 
you  see  of  what  essential  importance  is 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  how  happi4y  their  Inde- 
pendency is  secured.  With  us  the  Leg- 
islative power  is  lodged  in  a  governor. 
Council  and  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
two  first  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
their  places  held  by  the  precarious  tenor 


of  pleasure  only.  That  security,  there- 
fore, which  the  Constitution  derives  in 
Britain  from  the  House  of  Lords  is  here 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  just  Equilib- 
rium totally  destroyed  by  two  parts  out 
of  three  of  the  Legislature  being  in  the 
same  hands.  It  happens  also  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  same  persons  who  com- 
pose our  Council  during  pleasure,  with 
the  Governor  at  their  Head,  are  the 
Judges  of  our  General  Courts  (and  only 
80  long  as  they  continue  of  the  Coun- 
cil) where  all  causes  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil,  both  Common  Law  and  Chancery 
business  is  determined.  By  this  injudi- 
cious combination,  fvU  the  Executive, 
two-thirds  of  the  Legislative,  and  the 
whole  Judiciary  Powers  are  in  the  same 
body  of  Magistracy.  How  severely,  but 
justly,  has  the  accurate  Montesquieu,  de- 
termined against  so  impolitic  a  union. 

"  Lorsque  dans  la  mdme  personne  ou 
dans  le  meme  corps  de  Magistrature,  la 
puissance  legislative  est  reunie  k  la  puis- 
sance ex6cutrice,  il  n'y  a  point  de  lib- 
erte;  parce  qu'on  pent  craindre  que  le 
mdme  Monarque  ou  le  m^me  Senat  no 
fass  des  Loix  tyranniques,  pour  les  ex6- 
cuter  tyranniquement.  II  n'y  a  point 
encore  de  liberty  si  la  puissance  de  juger 
n'est  pas  separ^e  de  la  puissance  legisla- 
tive, le  pouvoir  sur  la  vie  et  la  liberty 
des  citoyens  servit  arl/itraire ;  car  la 
Juge  servit  Legislateur.  Si  elle  ^toit 
joints  a  la  puissance  executrioe  le  Juge 
pourroit  avoir  la  force  d'un  oppresseur. 
Tout  seroit  perd6  si  le  m^me  horame  ou 
le  m6me  Corps  des  Principaux,  ou  des 
nobles,  ou  du  Pen  pie  exerpoient  ces  truis 
pouvoirs,  celui  de  fuire  des  Loix,  celui 
d'executer  les  resolutions  publiques,  et 
celui  de  juger  les  crimes  ou  les  differents 
des  particuliers." — Esprit  de  Loix,  B,  XL^ 
Ch.  6. 

"Whene'er  the  Legislative  Power  is 
united  in  one  and  the  same  person,  or  in 
the  same  Body  of  Magistracy  with  the 
Executive,  Liberty  no  longer  exists: 
since  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same 
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Monarch,  or  the  same  Senate,  would  en- 
act tyrannical  laws,  only  that  they  might 
be  tyrannically  executed.  Liberty  no 
longer  exists  where  the  Judicial  Power 
is  not  separate  from  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Power;  if  it  be  joined  to  the 
Legislative  Power,  the  power  over  the 
Life  and  Liberty  of  the  Citizens  would 
be  arbitrary ;  for  the  Judge  would  Ihen 
be  the  Legislator.  If  it  be  united  to  the 
Executive  Power,  the  Judge  would  then 
possess  the  power  of  an  oppressor.  All 
would  be  lost,  should  the  same  man,  or 
the  same  Body  of  Principal  men,  whether 
of  the  nobles  or  of  the  People,  exercise 
these  three  powers,  that  of  making  the 
Laws,  that  of  executing  the  Public  Reso- 
tions,  and  that  of  adjudging  Crimes  or 
Controversies  of  Individuals.*' — Spirit  of 
Laws,  B.  XT.,  Ch.  6. 

But  how  must  yo*ur  surprise  increase 
when  you  are  informed,  that  even  the 
Third  or  Democratic  part  of  our  Legis- 
ture,  is  totally  in  the  Power  of  the  Crown. 
'Tis  by  usage  only  that  Elections  are  di- 
rected and  Assemblies  called;  in  oar 
Code  of  Laws,  not  one  is  to  be  found  that 
directs  the  calling  of  new  assemblies,  or 
that  appoints  any  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Representative  body  when  chosen.  | 
To  remedy  this  fundamental  Error,  and 
to  place  the  liberty  of  the  Subject  on  a 
more  secure  footing,  an  Act  .of  Assem- 
bly was  passed,  upon  the  Principles  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  adopted  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Revolution,  directing  that 
a  new  Assembly  should  be  called  once  in 
seven  years  at  the  least,  and  that  the 
Representatives  when  chosen,  should  be 
convened  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
The  more  frequent  calling  of  new  As- 
semblied,  and  the  more  frequent  meeting 
of  them  when  chosen,  was  lefl,  as  of 
right  it  ought,  a  Prerogative  possession. 
This  Act  passed  with  a  suspending 
clause,  but  though  it  is  now  four  years 
since  its  passage,  we  have  never  had  the 
Royal  approbation.  May  we  not  hope, 
my  Brother,  that  the  security  to  liberty 
will  now  be  granted,  when  these  great 
and  good  men  preside,  who  so  lately 
evinced  their  generous  and  noble  attach- 
ment to  American  Freedom,  by  opposing 
with  matohless  eloquence  the  Parliamen- 


tary right  of  imposing  internal  taxes  on 
America.  May  we  not  also  hope,  that 
when  those  great  persona;;es  have  leisure 
from  other  weighty  concerns,  that  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  faulty  parts  of 
our  Constitution  will  be  directed.  It 
may  reasonably  be  enquired,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  with  so  good  a  pattern  as  the 
English  Constitution,  ours  should  be  so 
exceptionably  contrived  7  The  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of 
** James  the  First"  and  the  subsequent 
confusion  that  happened  in  that  of  his 
son.  The  first  occasioned  the  violent  dis- 
solution of  the  Company,  to  whom  letters 
Patent  were  originally  granted  for  this 
Colony,  and  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  with  the  consequent 
disorders  in  Government,  prevented  any 
kind  of  regularity  from  taking  place  in 
our  affairs. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  with 
troth,  of  our  Countrymen,  that  they  have 
ever  been  remarkable  for  Loyalty,  and 
firm  attachment  to  their  Sovereign.  A 
celebrated  instance  of  this  they  gare,  in 
refusing,  as  they  always  did,  to  pay  any 
obedience  to  the  usurped  power  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  in  the  two  last  wars,  no 
Ikipplications  from  our  late  or  present 
^ing,  were  ever  made  in  yain. 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  first  part 
of  my  engagement  by  giving  yon  as  ac- 
curate an  idea  of  the  constitution  of  this 
Country  as  I  am  able,  but  that  I  may 
not  tire  you  with  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter, I  shall  defer  writing  on  the  three  re- 
maining subjects,  until  some  future  op- 
portunity. 


ChaniiUy,  Va,,  AprU5th,  1770. 

Dear  Brother: 

I  wrote  yon  last  from  Williamabarg  by 
Capt  Nicks,  since  which  I  hare  been 
favonred  with  two'  letters  from  yoo,  one 
by  Somerville,  the*other  by  Page.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  political  in- 
telligence they  contain.  It  is  some  com- 
fort to  have  the  virtooos  on  oar  aide,  al- 
though we  arcdnnsnccessfol.   I  am  Uiere- 
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fore  much  pleased  to  hear  those  great 
and  good  men,  Lords  Shelbourne  and 
Chatham  and  Camden,  are  with  us.  Bat 
alas,  I  fear  the  cause  of  public  liberty, 
like  the  setting  sun,  is  going  to  disap* 
pear.  I  mean  from  Britain,  fur  I  hope 
America  will  insist  on  being  free.  We 
are,  however,  a  good  deal  disturbed  here 

at  the  K 's  speecfc.    We  cannot  make 

it  square  with  the  promises  (authorized 
by  the  highest  authorities)  made  to  all  the 
Assemblies  by  the  several  Qovemors. 
Time  must  develop  this  mystery.  'Tie 
some  State  trick,  that  plain  honesty 
cannot  easily  penetrate.  Our  Assembly 
meets  at  its  adjourned  day  in  May  next, 
when  such  measures  will  be  adopted  as 
our  intelligence  from  London  shall  ren- 
der wise  and  necessary.  Enclosed  you 
have  the  certificates  of  your  appointment 
that  you  desired.  One  of  them  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Parker  and  myself,  the  other  is 
an  exact  copy  from  the  Books,  which  it 
is  proper  Mr.  William  Lee  should  sign, 
as  he  was  then  treasurer.  We  expect 
you  will  resume  our  business  when  a  fa- 
vourable prospect  opens,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  my  letter  by  Capt.  Nicks 
on  that  subject.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
came  to  suppose  our  edition  of  the  Far- 
mers' and  Monitors'  letters,  to  have  been 
contrived  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Parker.  It 
was  the  benefit  of  my  country  that*8ug- 
gested  the  measure  to  me,  and  I-  accord- 
ingly wrote  the  Preface  and  the  terms, 
negotiated  the  whole  matter  with  Rind, 
and  got  several  hundred  subscribers  to 
the  Pamphlet.  Rind  thanked  me  for  the 
great  profit  he  had  made,  and  indeed  in 
the  hands  of  a  diligent  printer,  a  very 
considerable  benefit  would  have  arisen, 
as  the  books  were  called  for  faster  than 
he  could  furnish  them.  Of  these  pam- 
phlets I  have  sent  one  for  Lord  Shol- 
borne,  for  Col.  Barr^,  Mrs.  McCauley,  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porteus,  Mr.  Jno. 
Stuart  my  friend,  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Lee.  These  with  letters  for  them 
are  in  a  box  directed  to  you,  which  I 
have  desired  Mr.  Lee  to  open,  if  you  are 
not  in  town,  and  deliver  Mr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Porteus,  and  Mr.  Stuart  their  Pam- 
phlets. Those  for  Ld.  Shelburne,  Mrs. 
McCaaley  and  Col.  Bam  I  have  request- 


ed Mr.  Lee  to  get  neatly  bound  in  Lon- 
don before  they  are  presented.  The  let- 
ters for  them  are  left;  open  for  your 
perusal^  which  you  will  afterwards  please 
to  seal  with  your  arms  and  deliver.  ♦  *  « 
*  In  the  box  you  will  see  the  Virginia. 
Gazette,  15th  Feb.,  and  you  may  observe 
the  insolent  letter  from  London,  10th 
Nov.  1769.  I  was  resolved  not  to  let  in- 
solence and  Falsehood  go  unpunished, 
and  therefore  I  sent  the  Press  an  ani- 
madversion on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
addresses.  This  Gazette  is  not  yet  come 
to  hand,  but  I  will  send  it  by  next  op- 
portunity.   *  *  *  * 

Our  relation,  Capt.  Jno.  Lee,  of  £»(sex, 
requests  that  you  will  write  to  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Edinburgh,  to  get  him  a  Tutor, 
and  in  doing  this,  the  following  method 
is  to  be  observed.  Capt.  Lee  has  al- 
ready written  to  one  Mr.  Robert  Fergu- 
son, Merchant,  at  Sandgate,  in  the  Shire 
of  Ayr,  to  procure  him  a  Tutor,  but 
fearing  this  gentleman  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  such  business,  and  there- 
fore fail  to  furnish  him,  he  judged  it 
prudent  by  you,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. This  Mr.  Ferguson  is  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lee's  terms,  which  makes  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  applied  to, 
before  an  engagement  is  made  with  a 
Tutor,  and  likewise  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dent of  two  Tutors  being  sent  over.  I 
am  acquainted  with  no  part  of  the  terms, 
but  that  Mr.  Lee  oflTers  £30  a  year  sal- 
ary. I  have  not  got  Mrs.  McCauley's 
history.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  pur- 
chase it  for  me,  and  any  other  of  her 
works  that  may  be  published.  Apply  to 
Mrs.  Lee  for  cash  to  pay  for  these. 

Tou  have  never  informed  me  if  the 
wine  was  received  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  or 
how  the  old  gentleman  liked  it.  The 
storm  in  September  last,  by  destroying 
the  grapes,  prevented  any  wine  from 
being  made  in  these  parts. 

I  have  been  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  a  Rattlesnake,  and  am  now  promised 
by  a  gentleman  above  that  he  will  exert 
himself  to  get  one  against  Capt.  Griegs' 
ship  sails,  or  Walker's  at  .farthest. 

Let  me  know,  if  you  please,  whether 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  Lord  Shelburne 
that  I  send  him  a   cask  of  our  finest 
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spirit,  made  from  the  pench.  It  is  so 
highly  flavourous,  and  partakes  so  mooh 
of  the  frait,  that  I  really  think  'tis  much 
preferable  to  the  finest  Arrack. 

I  am  my  dear  brother's  most  affectioD- 
ate  and  faithful  friend. 


Feb.  24th,  1775. 

Dear  Brother: 

All  America  has  received  with  aston- 
ishment and  concern  the  speech  \o  Par- 
.  liament.  The  wicked  violence  of  the  Min- 
istry is  so  clearly  expressed,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  fatal  determination  to 
ruin  both  countries,  unless  a  powerful 
and  timely  check  is  interposed  by  the 
bo<ly  of  the  people.  A  very  small  cor- 
rupted Jui>to  in  New  York  excepted,  all 
N.  America  is  now  most  firmly  united, 
and  as*  firmly  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberties,  ad  infinitum,  against  every 
power  on  Earth  that  may  attempt  to  take 
them  away.  The  most  effectual  meas- 
ures are  everywhere  taking  to  secure  a 
sacred  observance  of  the  Association. 
Manufactures  go  rapidly  on,  and  the 
means  of  repellinoj  force  by  force,  are 
universally  adopting. 

The  enclosed  address  to  the  Virginia 
Delegates,  published  a  few  days  since  in 
the  Gazette,  will  show  you  the  spirit  of 
the  frontier  men.  This  one  county  of 
Fincastle  can  furnish  1000  riflemen,  that 
for  their  number  make  the  most  formid- 
able light  infantry  in  the  world.  The 
six  frontier  counties  can  produce  6000  of 
these  men,  who  from  their  amazing  hard- 
ihood, their  method  of  living  so  long  in 
the  woods  without  carrying  provisions 
with  them,  the  exceedmg  quickness  with 
which  they  can  march  to  distant  parts, 
and  above  all,  the  dexterity  to  which 
they  have  arrived  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
gun.  There  is  not  one  of  those  men 
who  wish  a  distance  less  than  200  yds., 
or  a  larger  object  than  an  orange.  Every 
shot  is  fatal. 

The  Virginia  Colony  Congress  meets 
the  20th  of  next  month,  for  the  appoint- 


ment of  Delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  May  next,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  public  security.  The  ministry, 
who  are  both. foolish  and  wicked,  think 
by  depriving  us  of  Assemblies,  to  take 
away  tlie  advantage  that  results  from 
united  and  collected  councils.  But  they 
are  grievously  mistaken.  In  despite  of 
all  their  machinations,  public  councils 
will  be  held  and  public  measures  adopt- 
ed for  general  security.  Still  we  hope 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Conti- 
nental Congress,  when  communicated  to 
the  people  of  England  will  arouse  a 
spirit  that,  proving  fatal  to  an  abandon- 
ed ministry,  may  save  the  whole  empire 
from  the  impending  destruction. 

The  Hon.  Col.  Lee,  of  Stafford,  was 
buried  this  day ;  he  died  the  20th  ult, 
after  a  most  painful  illness.  He  is  a 
public  loss,  and  if  the  Ministry  go  on 
filling  up  these  vacancies  in  the  Council 
with  raw  boys  and  hot-headed,  senseless 
people,  the  affairs  of  Va.  must  be  in  per- 
petual confusion,  although  the  present 
dispute  shoyld  be  accommodated.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  grave, 
sensible  men  should  now  be  placed  there 
in  order  to  temper  the  present  body. 
The  pamphlet  entitled,  "An  Appeal," 
&c.,  is,  I  think,  the  best  I  have  read  on 
the  subject  amidst  such  a  variety  of  fine- 
ly-reasoned ones. 

Farewell. 

P.  S. — By  authentic  accounts  just  come 
to  hand,  all  the  ministerial  efforts  with 
New  York  and  the  Jersey  Governments 
have  failed;  both  Assemblies  have  high- 
ly approved  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  thanked  their  dele- 
gates, and  appointed  them  to  represent 
their  respective  Colonief  in  the  next  May 
Congress. 

From  New  York  they  have  lately  sent 
back  a  ship  from  Glasgow,  with  goods 
that  arrived  ader  the  1st  Feb.,  scarcely 
allowing  the  vessel  time  to  get  fresh  pro- 
visions. It  is  now  therefore  certain  that 
without  a  redress  of  grievances,  G. 
B^ritain  must  prepare  to  do  entirely  with- 
out the  North  American  trade.  Nor  will 
the  British  Isles  in  the  W.  Indies  get 
their  usual  necessary  supplies  from  the 
continent.    Georgia  has  acceded   to  the 
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Continental  Association,  and  we  under- 
stand Canada  will  have  delegates  in  the 
next  Congress. 

You  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  giving 
my  boys  advice,  and  pressing  them  to  dil- 
igent application  as  often  as  you  have 
leisure  to  do  so.  You  never  say  whether 
or  when  you  take  the  gown,  and  where 
you  propose  to  practise. 

Farewell. 


Baltimore  in  Md,,  17th  Feb.,  1777. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: 

The  papers  that  go  with  this  to  your- 
self and  the  other  commissioners,  are  so 
full  on  the  subject  of  news,  that  it  is  not 
very  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on 
that  subject  here.  There  scarcely  comes 
a  post  but  brings  us  an  account  of  some 
skirmish  in  which  the  enemy  get  beaten 
and  driven  back  (without  their  forage) 
within  their  lines  on  the  hills  near 
Brunswick,  where  their  distress  we  know 
is  very  great.  This  has  been  a  most  fa- 
tal winter  campaign  to  our  enemies,  and 
nhless  some  change  happens  in  their  fa- 
vour, which  cannot  be  seen  at  present,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  abundantly  more  so  yet. 
Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
contemptible  Ministerial  boasts  in  their 
Gazettes  and  in  Parliament,  the  great 
force  they  sent  here  has  cut  a  most  piti- 
ful figure  indeed.  In  humanity  they 
figure  still  worse  than  they  do  in  arms. 
Their  ravages  in  the  Jerseys,  until  they 
were  checked  and  driven  back,  beggar 
all  descriptipn.  Rapes,  murders,  «nd  de- 
vastation marked  their  steps  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  have  disgraced  the 
savages  of  the  wilderness.  The  old  Eng- 
lish esteem  for  valour,  seems  quite  done 
away,  and  in  several  instances  where 
young  Americans  displayed  heroic  spirit, 
and  happened  to  fall  in  their  power,  they 
have  butchered  them  in  cold  blood,  in  a 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner.  They 
have  been  so  frequently  shameless  in  this 
way,  after  remonstrance  has  been  in 
vain  made  to  Gen.  Howe,  that  the  pa- 
tience of  our  soldiery  is  exhausted,  and 


it  appears  as  if  no  more  prisoners  will 
be  taken,  until  Mr.  Howe  and  his  people 
learn  the  practice  of  humanity. 

I  have  received  two  letters  from , 

but  he  thinks  strongly  in  favour  of  G. 
Britain.  Was.it  not  the  most  unrelent- 
ing and  cruel  persecution  of  us  that 
forced*  us  from  her,  and  are  we  not  com- 
pelled upon  the  clearest  principles  of* 
self-preservntion,  to  seek  from  strangers 
what  our  kindred  denied  us?  Must  a 
great  continent  be  buried  in  ruin  because 
the  people  of  England  cannot  rouse  from 
a  lethargy  which  suffers  the  most  aban- 
doned of  men  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  human  nature  ?  It  is  decreed  Above, 
and  we  are  parted  forever.  Every  friend- 
ly American  nerve  will  now  be  strained 
to  procure  the  active  interference  of 
France,  by  which,  under  God,  the  liberty 
of  North  America  must  be  secured.  *  *  ♦ 

The  Congress  have  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Ph'a.,  in  eight  days  from  this 
time.    We  have  a  number  of  exceeding  . 
fine  frigates  at  sea  very  soon,  from  24  to 
36  guns. 

Farewell,  and  send  me  a  long  letter  by 
return  of  this  vessel. 

I  am  exceedingly  uneasy  about  my 
poor  boys,  and  beg  of  you  to  get  them  to 
me  in  the  quickest  and  safest  manner. 


PJiiladelphia,  April-20th,i777. 
Mr  Dear  Brother  : 

It  gave  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to 
find  by  your  joint  letter  from 'Paris  to 
Congress  that  you  were  safely  arrived  in 
France.  As  well  on  your  own  account  I 
was  rejoiced  as  on  that  of  my  country, 
well  knowing  with  what  zeal  and  ability 
the  cause  of  America  and  of  mankind 
will  be  served  by  you.  Heaven  grant 
you  may  be  as  successful  in  your  nego- 
tiations as  you  wish  to  be,  and  as  the 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  cause  that  the 
sun  ever  shone  on  deserves.  That  the 
exertions  of  America  will  be  firm  and 
great  as  are  in  her  power,  you  may  rely 
upon  with  absolute  confidence,  but  then 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  wish  our  eternal  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  that  the  single  strenirth  of 
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North  AmerioA,  opposed  to  the  uDited 
force  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies, 
may  prove  an  unequal  contest,  and  should 
not  be  trusted  too  far. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  funds  whilst 
our  trade  is  shut  up  by  a  superior  marine 
strength  is  very  distressing,  and  would 
find  present  relief  if  the  united  fleets  of 
.  Spain  and  France  were  to  fall  on  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  present' state  of  infe- 
riority. It  amazes  mo  that  the  Politi- 
cians of  these  two  kingdoms  do  not  see 
with  what  certainty  they  may,  in  con- 
junction with  America,  humble  the  pride 
and  power  of  Britain  as  well  as  that,  if 
the  latter  accomplish  their  plan  of  sub- 
jugating America,  the  force  of  both  must 
and  will  be  applied  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
oan  possessions  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. It  is  now  in  the  power  of  Spain, 
with  ease,  to  get  the  harbor  of  Pensacola 
for  her  homeward  bound  ships,  and  sure- 
ly the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  North 
America  divided,  can  never  be  so  danger- 
ous to  her  as  when  united,  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  gratitude  that 
must  bind  to  her  the  affections  of  virtu- 
ous young  Republics  for  timely  and  effec- 
tual aid  afforded  them  in  the  dayof  their 
distress.  It  will  be  very  long  before 
such  kindness  will.be  forgotten.  Since 
the  24th  of  December,  we  have  been  in  a 
constant  train  of  success  against  the  ene- 
my, a^d  from  that  time  during  the  whole 
winter  campaign— for  it  has  never  slept — 
we  have  reduced  the  enemy's  force  at  least 
4000  men.  They  have  been  confined  to 
the  hills  of  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
the  whole  winter,  and  there  they  remain 
now.  Their  foraging  parties  have  been 
so  beaten  and  driven  back — that  their 
distress  has  been  great,  and  their  horses 
have  died  in  numbers.  And  this  has 
been  done  chiefly  by  militia,  our  regular 
army  having  been  dispersed  last  fall  in 
oonsequence  of  short  enlistments  which 
had  taken  place  in  spring  of  1776,  in  the 
uncertain  state  that  our  affairs  were  then 
under.  The  levies  for  forming  a  new 
regular  army  for  duration  are  now  mo- 
Ting  up  to  head  quarters  in  Jersey  from 
all  the  States,  and  an  army  is  forming  at 
Ticonderoga,  ready  to  meet  General  Carl- 
ton as  soon  as  the  ice  permits  him  to 


cross  Lake  Ghamplain.  But  we  are 
greatly  retarded  by  the  necessity  we  are 
under,  of  passing  all  our  troops  through 
inoculation  before  they  join  the  army. 
And  this  I  fear  will  prevent  as  from  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  enemy's  weakness 
and  presumption  in  remaining  where  they 
are  before  they  get  reinforced.  Bruns- 
wick, (on  the  hills  near  which  the  enemy 
are  fortified)  is  in  New  Jersey  on  the 
River  Raritan,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Am  boy,  so  that  you  find  they 
keep  pretty  nigh  their  ships.  What  a 
fine  stroke  it  would  be  for  a  Spanish 
Fleet  to  remove  their  small  ships  of  war, 
which  wo&ld  effectually  deliver  their 
army  into  our  hands  I  And  it  would  not 
quickly  be  in  the  power  of  England  to 
recover  this  blow.  Except  two,  the 
other  States  have  fixed  and  are  exerci- 
sing their  new  governments,  which  you 
may  well  suppose  must  add  greatly  to 
our  force,  safety  and  success.  We  have 
13  frigates  nearly  finished,  and  some  of 
them  at  sea.  Our  privateers  you  know, 
have  been  very  successful,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  80.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  universal  joy  and  spirit  it  would 
give  to  North  America  if  Spain  and 
France  were  now  to  attack  Great  Britain. 
The  success  would  be  infallible,  and  the 
Independence  of  America  immovably 
fixed. 

Before  this  reaches  you  the  fisrmer 
dispatches  will  be  arrived,  by  which  yon 
will  see  that  Congress  had  proposed  Dr. 
Franklin  to  attend  the  Court  of  Spain 
whilst  you  remained  at  Paris.  But  I 
suppose  you  have  jointly  considered 
that  it  may  do  as  well  for  you  to  be  at 
Madrid,  and  perhaps  the  Doctor's  age 
might  render  it  inconvenient  for  him  to 
travel  so  far.  However,  proper  powers 
have  long  since  been  sent  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, appointing  him  to  the  Court  of 
Spfun,  although  he  is  not  deprived  of 
right  still  to  represent  these  States  at 
the  Court  of  France.    ♦    ♦    * 

May  31st — Since  the  aboTe  the  events 
of  war  have  not  been  considerable.  The 
Enemy,  vnth  about  2000  men  from  New 
York,  pushed  up  the  Sound  by  water, 
and  made  a  forced  march  through  a 
small  part  of  Connecticut  to  surprise 
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and  destroy  a  magazine  of  provisionB, 
laid  up  there  for  our  army.  They  suc- 
ceeded 'in  destroying  about  1700  barrels 
of  salted  meat  and  some  grain,  with 
about  1000  barrels  of  flour.  However, 
the  militia  assembled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible under  command  of  Generals  Woos- 
ter  and  Arnold,  to  the  number  of  about 
1500,  and  attacked  the  enemy,  as  they 
were  retreating  to  their  ships  where, 
with  great  difficulty  and  much  loss  they 
at  length  arrived.  We  learn  that  this 
trip  has  lessened  their  numbers  at  least 
500 ;  among  the  wounded  and  sinSe  dead 
we  are  told  they  count  Major  General 
Got.  Tryon  and  Col.  Walcott.  The  loss 
of  provisions  has  been  amply  made  up  to 
us  by  the  Privateers  who  have  taken 
5000  barrels  salted  provisions  coming  to 
New  York  from  Europe.  In  a  variety  of 
skirmishes  lately  we  have  beaten  them, 
and  jn  some  of  these  their  best  troops 
have  been  foiled.  By  this  opportunity 
Congress  sends  you  a  particular  commis- 
sion as  their  representative  at  the  Court 
of  Spain.  In  my  judgment,  and  it  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation, the  Independence  and  securi- 
ty of  North  America  cannot  be  said  to 
be  certain  until  an  alliance  with  Spain 


and  France  is  procured,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  British  arms  and  arts  not 
solely  employed  for  our  ruin.  You 
may  be  assured  that  this  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  your  country,  and  there- 
fore you  will  conduct  yourself  according- 
ly. And  for  the  assistance  of  our  Fi- 
nance an  extension  Loan  is  indispensa- 
ble. If  any  untoward  accident  should 
have  befallen  our  brother,  the  Alder- 
man, in  which  case  I  have  desired  my 
letters  to  him,  to  be  sent  to  you  fur  your 
perusal,  the  management  of  my  boys 
must  rest  entirely  with  you ;  and  in  that 
case,  at  nil  events,  you  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  them  both  immediately  to 
me. 

Farewell  my  dear  brother, 

R.  H.  Lei. 

N.  B. — I  believe  Tryon  is  not  dead  and 
we  have  not  heard  more  of  Col.  Walcott. 

P.  S. — It  will  be  of  gre^t  consequence 
that  I  hear  from  you  frequently  and  fully. 
If  your  letters  come  any  where  to  the 
northward  of  Virginia,  or  if  they  go  by 
the  West  Indies,  let  them  be  directed  to 
the  care  of  our  brother  Dr.  Shippen,  in 
Philadelpjhia. 


SONNET— AUTUMN. 

B7  ATLMXRE. 


Sweet  eve — still  lingers  here  thy  golden  ray, 

Thy  crimson  clouds  are  bending  in  the  west, 
Thy  rusy^breath  doth  bind  the  brow  of  day, 

Thy  radiant  rubies  nestle  on  her  breast; 
In  spring  I  love  the  btue-eyed  violet  mild, 

And  summer's  voice  blends  sweetly  to  my  ear, 
But  Autumn — fondly  do  I  greet  thy  smile, 

Thy  morning  blushes  and  thy  evening  tear; 
Sadder  thy  days  may  be,  yet  still  do  I 

Inhale  their  freshness  with  becoming  joy. 
Thy  melancholy  wind  its  plaintive  sigh — 

Bring  back  the  memories  of  the  listless  boy, 
When  I  first  learned  to  love  thee  and  to  dream 
Of  morning's  whisper  and  of  evening's  beam. 
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A  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jambs 
Madison.  By  William  C.  Rives.  Volumo 
I.  Boston  :  Litile,  Brown  &  Co.  1869. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Here,  in  the  beautiful  typograjiliy  and  on 
the  clear  paper  of  a  publis<hing  house 
which  rivals  Murray  or  the  Longmans  in 
the  appearance  of  its  editions,  we  have  the 
first  vohime  of  a  work  which  is  destined 
to  receive  as  close  an  attention  and  pro- 
voke as  much  controversy,  perhaps,  as 
any  other  of  the  day  in  America.  The 
task  of  writing  the  Life  of  James  Madison 
could  not  surely  have  fallen  into  belter 
hands  than  those  of  a  man  who,  having 
filled  with  distinguished  credit  several  of 
the  highest  offices"  known  to  his  govern- 
ment, has  retired  to  prosecute  anew  those 
studies  of  literature  and  philosophy,  for 
years  but  little  interrupted,  which  com- 
mend themselves  at  once  to  his  taste  and 
his  temper.  We  augured  well  of  the  work 
upon  the  earliest  announcement  of  its  in- 
tended publication,  and  our  expectations 
have  not  been  di.*appointed.  There  is  in 
it  less,  perhaps,  than  we  had  hoped  for,  of 
the  familiar  life  of  Mr.  Madison,  of  the 
boy,  the  College  student,  the  young  man  of 
society,  and  s6  far,  Mr.  Rives  has  presented 
us  with  few  of  those  personal  incidents 
and  anecdotes  which  lend  such  a  charm 
to  Randal Ts  Life  of  Jefi'erson.  As  he  ad- 
vances with  his  biography -and  comes  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  decline  of 
life,  the  materials  for  personal  character- 
ization will  be  more  abundant,  since  it  was 
the  rare  privilege  of  the  author  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  that  serene  and 
attractive  old  age  which  invested  the 
shades  of  Montpellier  with  so  much  inter- 
est, and  the  book,  as  the  record  of  an  indi- 
vidual life,  will  then  be  rounded  into  com- 
pleteness. The  great  and  crowning  merit 
of  this  first  voljime  is  that,  while  the  illus- 
trious subject  is  nevfer  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  by  the  author,  it  gives  us  by  far 
tlie  most  luminous,  succinct  and  satisfac- 
tory history  that  has  ever  yet  been  written 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  infancy 
of  our  present  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. There  are  positions  assumed  by 
Mr.  Rives  that  will  be  contested  by  others 
who  have  written  on  our  ante-Revolution- 
ary afiairs,  but  the  value  and  fulness  of  his 
labors  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Mr.  Rives' 
style  is  a  model  of  simple  elegance.  If 
we  must  find  a  fault  with  it,  we  will  say 
that  it  is  too  uniformly  severe.  In  a  foot- 
note, introducing  the  whimsical  programme 


df  Sports  and  Festivities  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  in  1737,  in  allusion  to  the  fiddling, 
Mr.  Rives  tells  us,  with  a  quiet  humour, 
that,  Themistocles  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  ^as  shown  that  men  might 
both  play  upon  the  fiddle  and  understand 
the  arts  by  which  small  States  were  made 
great  ones ;  and  so  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  suggesting  that  a  writer  may  frequently 
unbend  in  the  stateliest  narrative  without 
diminution  of  his  dignity,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  biographer  to  be  both  genial 
and  forcible.  No  one  has  command  of 
greater  resources  of  language  and  illustm- 
tion  than  Mr.  Rives,  or  can  better  a  fiord  to 
come  down,  now  and  then,  from  the  heights 
of  philosophical  discourse. 

For  the  present,  we  must  dismiss  this 
excellent  volume  with  thus  much  of  cursory 
'notice,  but  we  shall  probably  recur  to  it 
more  at  length  at  a  future  day,  when  a 
larger  space  will  enable  us  to  render  fuller 
justice  to  its  merits. 


Poems  by  James  Clarence  Mangan;  mik 
Biographical  Introduction  by  JoHK  MiT- 
chel.  New  York :  P.  M.  Haverty,  112 
Fulton  Street.     1859. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  Man- 
gan's  exquisite  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man Anthology,  but  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Mitchel  for  all  that  we  know  of  the 
man  himself.  In  the  short  but  most  inte^ 
esting  biographical  introduction  to  this 
edition  of  Mangan^s  Poems,  the  bard  is 
presented  to  us  so  vividly,  as  he  walked 
Dublin  streets,  or  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
Fagel  Library,  that  we  seem  to  see  the 
spare  form,  shabbily  attired,  and  look  into  , 
the  blue  eyes  so  (freamily  indicative  of 
genius.  His  story  is  old  enough  and  sad 
enough.  It  is  a  story  of  narrow  means,  of 
lofty  aspirations,  of  drudgery,  of  drink,  of 
tuneful  song,  now  breathing  of  angelic 
choral  harmony,  and  now  burdened  with  a 
despair  which  voices  itself  in  maudhn  im- 
provisations, and  of  an  early  grave,  above 
which  there  were  few  to  niourn  or  hang 
an  immortelle.  Mr.  Mitchel  has  twined  a 
pretty  memorial  wreath  in  his  sketch  of 
the  poet,  which  is  at  once  graceful,  dis- 
criminative and  loving.  He  says  there 
were  two  Mangans,  one  well  known  to  the 
Muses,  the  other  to  the  police,  and  it  has 
been  his  tender  care  to  show  us  the  shy, 
sensitive,  giAed  favorite  of  Clio  and  her 
sisters  to  the  best  advantage,  while  his 
dual  inebriate  is  kept  as  much  as  possible 
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in  the  shade.     Mr.  Mitchel  thinks  Mangan  volume,  we  are  introduced  anew  to  the 

Miserrimus  was  far  more  wretched  than  many  glorious   creations  that' people'  the 

Poo,  which  we  can  hardly  credit,  and  rates  cloud-land  of  German  poetry.     Again  Mig- 

Mangan  votes  much  higher  than  the  au-  non  sings  of  the  clime  of  the  citron  and 

tllox  of  the  Raven,  wherein  we   doubt  if  myrtle,  again  Leonora  rides  at  midnight 

Clio  herself  would  agree  with  him;   but  with  the  phantom  horseman, again  Thekla 

surely  the  man  was  sufficiently  unhappy  warbles   her   pretty    love-song,  again   the 

and  the  poet  sufficiently  inspired  to  excite  joyous  procession  moves  on  to  the  ringing 

both  our  commiseration  and  our  homage.  of  the  merry  marriage  bells;  and  we  need 

That   Americans   have   had    so   little   ac-  only   the   illustrations  of  Moritz  Retzsch 

quaintance   hitherto  with   writings  which  and  Ary  Schefler  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 

in  Ireland    are   even    more  popular  than  noble  ballads  of  the  German  masters  with 

those  of  Moore,  Mr.  Mitchel  thinks  is  due  the  zest  of  the  Germans  themselves.     At 

to  the  fact  that  we  yield  so  imjjliciily  to  least  if  there  a  strength  in  Schiller  and  a 

British   authority   in   literature,  which   ig-  grace  in  Goethe,  and  a  beauty  in  Buerger 

nores  Irish  minstrelsy,  very  much   as  in  beyond  the  reach  of  the  translator  and  the 

this  country  Mr.  Dana  and   his  brethren  artist,  we    may    confidently  say   that   the 

ignore  the  poetical  writers  on  this  side  of  English  reader  can  derive  from  no  other 

the  Potomac,   and   hereupon  our  brilliant  collection,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 

rebel  biographer  stands  in  contumaciam  of  so  just  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  the 

the  English  literary  court,  and  makes  his  melody  of  the  Teutonic  ballads, 

appeal  tothe  tribunal  of  Cisatlantic  opinion.  We  can  give  but  one  of  these  transla- 

Throughout  the  whole  introductory  paper,  tions  to  our  readers,  and  it  shall  be  that 

as  well   in    the  outline  of  Mangan's  per-  same  song  of  Thekla — 
sonal  character  as  in  the  commentary  on 

his  verses,  there  gleams  the  flash  of  Mit-  DerEichwaldbrauset,die'Wolken  ziehn, 
cheFs  peculiar  style,  at  times  abrupt,  terse, 

nervous,  odd  as  Carlyle,  and  again    full,  faithfully  rendered  by  Coleridge,  freely  by 

rich,  finished  and  musical  as  Afacaulay.  Bulwer,  and   most  gracefully,  as  all  will 

In   the    translations    contained   in    this  agree,  by  Mangan. 

THE  maiden's  plaint. 

The  forest  pines  groan — 

The  dim  clouds  are  fiitting — 

The  Maiden  is  sitting 

On  the  green  shore  alone. 

The  surges  are  broken  with  might,  with  might, 

And  her  sighs  are  pour'd  on  the  desert  Night, 

And  tears  are  troubling  her  eye. 

"All,  all  is  o'er: 

The  heart  is  destroyed — 

The  world  is  a  void — 

It  can  yield  me  no  more. 

Then,  Master  of  Life,  take  back  thy  boon : 

I  have  tasted  such  bliSs  as  is  under  the  moon: 

I  have  lived — 1  have  loved — I  would  die !'' 

•  Thy  tears,  O  Forsaken ! 

Are  gushing  in  vain; 
Thy  wail  shall  not  waken 
The  Buried  again : 

But  all  that  is  leA  for  the  desolate  bosom. 
The  Flower  of  whose  Love  has  been  wasted  in  blossom^ 
Be  granted  to  thee  from  on  high  ! 

Then  pour  like  a  river 

Thy  tears  without  number  I 

The  Buried  can  never  •  • 

Be  wept  from  their  slumber : 

But  the  luxury  dear  to  the  Broken-hearted, 

When  the  sweet  enchantment  of  Love  hath  departed, 

Be  thine — the  tear  and  the  sigh  I  w 
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The  original  poems  of  Mangan,  which  the   following    lines,   Beranger*s   reminis- 

are  here  collected  for  preservation  by  Mr.  cence  of  gay  twenty-one — 
Mitchel,  are  painfully  marked  by  the  bitter 

experiences  of  the  author.     Very  sad  and  Je  viens  revoir  Tasile  od  ma  jeunesse — 
plaintive  are  most  of  them,  but  above  the 

mournful  note  there  rises  now  and  then  a  and    who    will    recognise    something    of 

burst  of  reckless  jollity,  as  of  one  making  Thackeray's  humour,  a  little  saddened  by 

a  mockery  of  his  grief.     There  are  many  circumstances,  in  the  self-accusing  reflec- 

lovers  of  poetry  who  will  recal,  in  reading  tions  of  the  poet« 

TWINTT   OOLDBN   TBAB8   AGO. 

O,  the  rain,  the  weary,  dreary  rain, 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill! 
Night,  I  guess  too,  must  be  on  the  wane, 

Strass  and  Gnss*  around  are  grown  so  still. 
Here  I  sit  with  coffee  in  my  cup— 

Ah  1  'twas  rarely  I  beheld  it  flow 
In  the  tavern  where  I  loved  to  sup 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Twenty  years  ago,  alas! — but  stay — 

On  my  life,  'tis  half-past  twelve  o'clock  I 
AAer  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away — 

Come,  here  goes  to  burn  another  block! 
For  the  night,  or  morn,  is  wet  and  cold ; 

And  my  fire  is  dwindling  rather  low: — 
I  had  fire  enough,  when  young  and  bold 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Dear!  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  somehow: 

Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am ; 
Floods  of  tears  grow  common  with  me,  now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  Reason  cannot  dam. 
Doctors  think  I'll  neither  live  nor  thrive 

If  I  mope  at  home  so — I  don't  know — 
.^m  I  living  now?     I  was  alive 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  friendless,  flagonless,  alone, 

Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I  chuse, 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan, 

Not  a  soul  to  woo,  except  the  muse — 
O!  this  is  hard  for  me  to  bear. 

Me  who  whilome  lived  so  much  en  haut^ 
Me,  who  broke  all  hearts  like  china-ware, 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Perhaps  'tis  better ; — time's  defacing  waves, 

Long  have  quenched  the  radiance  of  my  brow — 
They  who  curse  me  nightly  from  their  graves. 

Scarce  could  love  me  were  they  living  nowj  ' 

But  my  loneliness  hath  darker  ills — 

Such  dun  duns  as  Conscience,  Thought  and  Co., 
Awful  Gorgons  !  worse  than  tailor's  bills 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Did  I  paint  a  fif\h  of  what  I  feel, 

O!  how  plaintive  you  would  ween  I  was! 
But  I  won't,  albeit  I  have  a  deal 

More  to  wail  about  than  Kerner  has! 
Kerner's  tears  are  wept  for  withered  flowers, 
•  Mine  for  withered  hopety  my  tcroll  of  woe 

i>aj:e,  aloMl  from  youth's  deeerted  bowers^ 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 
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Yet,  may  Deutschland*s  bardlings  flourish  long, 

Me,  I  tweak  no  beak  among  them ; — hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks:  besides,  in  song 

1  could  once  beat  all  of  them  by  chalks. 
Though  you  find  me  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalizing  like  Rousseau, 
O !  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick! — not  a  sound  save  Time's, 

And  the  wind-gust  as  it  drives  the  rain — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhymes. 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain ! 
Sleep! — no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or  schemes; 

Soon  thou  sleepest  where  the  thistles  blow —   - 
Curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams 

Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 


Sad  refrain,  indeed,  which  strikes  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  too  many  hearts. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without 
render  the  proper  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Haverty,  for  the  very  beauti- 
ful externals  he  has  given  to  the  rhymes  of 
the  poet  The  book  is  really  luxurious, 
and  will  be  an  ornament  as  well  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  library  shelf. 


very  words  and  forms  of  versification.  We 
disclaim  any  imputation  of  plagiarism 
against  one  so  richly  dowered  with  fine 
fancies,  but  there  are  critics  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  followiag  lines 
from  '*  A  Soul's  Creed,"  Miss  Talley  had 
knowingly  adopted  certain  conceits  from 
"  Locksley  Hall." 

Thus  sings  she  of  the  moon  riding  in 
the  heavens. 


PoBMs.  By  Susan  Archer  Tallet.  New 
York:  Rudd  &  Carleton,  130  Grand 
Street.  1859.  [From  G.  JVl.  West,  145 
Main  Street. 

Miss  Talley  is  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  in  us  to  point  out  her  great  and 
rare  merits,  or  to  borrow  poems  from  the 
present  collection  to  justify  the  high  praise 
we  have  pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  her. 
Many  of  these  poems  have  already  en- 
riched our  pages,  and  for  years  her  occa- 
sional contributions  have  been  the  brightest 
^ems  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  maga- 
zine to  present  to  the  reading  public.  We 
may  mention  two  at  least,  "  Guy  de  Mayuc" 
and  "  Rest,"  as  worthy  of  having  been  pro- 
duced by  any  poet  who  now  writes  in  the 
English  language.  Miss  Talley  is  far  the 
most  gifted,  in  our  judgment  of  the  female 
poets  of  America;  she  has  an  exquisite 
^nse  of  the  muBic  of  language,  a  wonder- 
ful perception  of  hidden  beauty  in  the 
outer  world,  a  just  and  pure  taste,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  requisitions 
of  art.  Moreover  there  is  variety  in  her 
musings,  she  offends  as  little  by  harping 
continually  on  one  string  as  by  false  notes 
or  defective  chords.  One  endowment  she 
possesses,  perhaps,  to  a  fatal  degree,  a  sin- 
gularly faithful  and  retentive  memory.  In 
writing,  she  remembers  too  well*  the 
thoughts  and  phrases  of  other  poets  she 
has  read,  and  is  thereby  unconsciously 
drawn  into  repeating  their  ideas,  in  their 


And  the  fleecy  clouds  around  her  softly 

spread  each  silver  sail. 
Pilots  of  the  coming  twilight  floating  on 

the  Southern  gale,  ■ 

Laden  with  costly  treasure — amethyst  and 

topaz  pale. 

Many  a  reader  will  at  once  recal  Ten- 
nyson's stanza — 

Saw   the   heavens   fill   with   commerce — 

argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the    purple    twilight,   dipping 

down  with  costly  bales. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  ibr  any  one  fami- 
liar with  Coleridge  to  read  "  Endymion" 
and  not  be  reminded  of  "  Love,"  that  de- 
licious strain  beginning 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights." 

The  resemblance  is  not  so  much  in  the 
words  as  in  the  metre,  (which  is  exactly 
the  same,)  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  "  the 
moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene,"  of  the 
two  .  compositions ;  yet  the  similarity  of 
mere  expression  is  very  marked  between 
these  two  stanzas — 

Mist  Talley. 

I  loved  her  for  her  queenly  pride, 
I  loved  her  for  her  modest  grace, 

And  that  so  tenderly  she  seemed 
To  gaze  upon  my  face. 
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Coleridge, 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  graca; 
And  she  forgave  me  that  I  gazed 

Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

We  do  not  base  upon  this  a  charge  of 
direct  imitation,  but  we  do  think  had  Cole- 
ridge not  written  "Love,"  Miss  Talley 
would  have  never  written  "Endyniion," 
and  we  consider  it  equally  certain  that 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott'  suggested  the 
poem  of  '*  Ennerslie.'' 

We  regret  these  accidental  and  uncon- 
scious resemblances,  due  to  the  accident 
of  Miss  Tal ley's  memory  combining  with 
her  vivi:l  imagination  to  work  out  anew 
ideas  which  had  before  been  embodied  in 
verse.  Wo  do  her  no  injustice  in  saying 
tliat  the  gold  derives  no  additional  v^lue 
or  purity  from  being  passed  through  the 
crucial  heat  of  her  fancy,  but  her  mind  is 
sufficiently  abundant  in  the  shining  ores  of 
poetic  thought  to  feed  the  tires  of  the  assay 
without  throwing  in  metal  already  worked 
and  shaped  by  others.  We  shall  always 
be  glad  to  receive  anything  that  she  may 
write,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice  with  her  whether  or  not  she  shall 
take  an  exalted  rank  in  the  literature  of 
the  country  and  the  age. 


Leaves  FROM  AX  Actor's  Note  Book;  with 
Beminiscences  and  Chit  Chat  of  the  Green 
Boom  and  the  Stage^  In  England  and 
America.  By  George  Vandkn'hopp.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1860. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  most  acceptable  contribution  to  that 
department x)f  literature  to  which  belong 
the  autobiographies  of  Col  ley  Cibber, 
Fleury,  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Mo  watt.  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  having  retired 
from  the  stage  and  entered  upon  the  pro 
fession  of  the  law,  is  in  a  position  to  edit 
judiciously  those  copious  memoranda  of 
his  histrionic  career,  which  embrace  anec- 
dotes of  the  most  famous  people,  before 
and  behind  the  scenes,  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  and  he  has  done  so 
with  a  very  pleasing  result  in  these  "  Leaves 
from  an  Actor's  Note  Book,"  which  will 
doubtless  attain  a  very  wide  popularity. 


cedent.  The  statement  on  the  title-page 
to  the  efliect  that  the  presont  edition  is 
the  "  Ninetieth  Thousand,"  is  no  doubt 
a  solemn  quiz,  but  Mr.  Verdant  Green  is 
better  known  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom than  any  imaginary  gentleman  has 
been  since  Sam  Weller.  We  were  atOx- 
ford,  some  years  ago,  at  the  very  height  of 
its  favour,  when  from  Baliol  to  Brazen- 
nose  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every  gowns- 
man, and  we  might  safely  assume  tbat  the 
large  majority  of  the  undergraduates  were 
better  acquainted  with  its  contents  than 
with  their  Whewell  or  Whateley.  The 
fun  of  the  book  is  somewhat  elaborate,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  lost  upon  the  American 
reader.  Still  the  New  York  publishers 
have  been  encouraged  to  bring  it  out  with 
all  the  original  illustrations,  and  it  may 
meet  with  new  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


The  Way  It  All  Ended  :  jJ  Novel.  Rich- 
mond, Vn.  Author^s  Edition.  1859. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  volume  comes  to  us  from  the  pen 
of  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  writer, 
a  fair  young  girl  but  recently  enlarged  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  boarding-school, 
which  she  represents  in  the  narrative  with 
no  inconsiderable  power.  With  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  book's  origin,  it  is  im- 
po:?siblc  for  us  Uf  judge  of  it  according  to  ■ 
the  severe  canons  of  cfiticism,  and  yet  we 
are  honestly  of  opinion  that  it  would  stand 
this  test  quite  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
the  works  of  fiction  which  are  annually 
brought  out  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  author  has  adopted  one  ex- 
cellent rule,  without  observing  which  no 
writer  can  hope  for  great  or  lasting  suc- 
cess--she  writes  not  from  books,  but  from 
real  life,  and  endeavours  to  set  before  u* 
not  imaginary  being?,  but  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  she  has  been  brought 
in  contact  in  her  short  and  sunny  career. 
The  construction  of  "The  Way  It  All 
Ende^l,"  shows  no  little  dramatic  skill, 
and  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may 
be  followed  up  by  other  stories  which  will 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  whole  read- 
ing public. 


U 


The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green. 
By  CuTHBERT  Bede,  B.  a.  Three  volumes 
in  one.  New  York :  Rudd  &  Carleton, 
130  Grand  Street.  [From  G.  M.  West, 
145  Main  Street. 

The  popularity  which  this  book  has  at- 
tained in  England  is  almost  without  a  pre- 


SwoRD  AND  Gown.  By  the  author  of  Guy 
Livingstone.  Boston.  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1859.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone continues  in  this  thrilling  volume 
•his  studies  of  Greek  metres  and  horse-flesh, 
and  conducts  a  brilliant,  accomplished, 
hard- swearing  young  reprobate  through  a 
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complication  of  adventures  with  a  mag- 
nificently muscular  and  hard-hearted  hero- 
ine of  the  aristocratic  school  of  flirts,  to 
the  charge  at  Balaclava,  where  he  dashes 
his  useless  life  out  against  the  lances  and 
sabres  of  the  Russians.  A  rather  pleasant 
but  thoroughly  bad  book,  Avhich  we  do  not 
recommend  to  anybody. 


The  Student's  Hume.  ^  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revo^ 
lution  in  1688.  By  David  Hume.  Abridg- 
ed. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
PublisherSjFranklin Square.  1859.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

An  useful  abridgment  of  the.  standard 
History  of  England  for  the  advantage  of 
Students,  in  a  convenient  and  well  printed 
volume,  uniform  with  the  famous  work  of 
Gibbon  as  recently  abridged  by  Dr.  Smith. 


Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occa- 
sions. By  Edward  Everett,  Vol.  III. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  Sc  Co.,  1859. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  public  dis- 
courses here  given  to  the  public  is  but  lit- 
tle over  nine  years,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  same  length  of  lime  any 
orator  of  the  present  age  has  written  and 
spoken  as/much  of  triuh  and  wisdom  in 
language  so  rich  and  so  glowing.  Tlie'  re- 
gret has  been  often  expressed  that  a  man 
of  such  profound  lea.ning  and  such  wealth 
of  thought  as  Mr.  Everett,  had  not  devoted 
himself  to  some  great  historical  or  philo- 
sophical work  which  should  survive  as  an 
imperishable  memento  of  his  genius  and 
attainments,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  if  he 
has  not  built  for  himself  in  his  noble  ora- 
tions quite  as  enduring  a  monument  as 
any  of  his  compeers.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  the 
world  will  willingly  let  die,  any  more  than 
we  can  suppose  that  a  priceless  diamond, 
once  rescued  from  its  native  bed  and  so 
cut  as  to  throw  out  from  its  facets  a  per- 
petual flood  of  light,  will  be  thrown  away 
by  its  envied  possessor.  But  the  jewels 
of  Mr.  Everett's  eloquence  have  been 
showered  upon  all  mankind,  and  will  be 
treasured  up  until  the  imperial  language 
itself,  in  which  they  have  been  set  as  a 
casket,  shall  perish  and  be  lost  forever.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
which    of   the    Orations    in    the   present 


volume  is  the  most  eloquent,  though  we 
cannot  err  in  attributing  to  that  on  the 
"Uses  of  Astronomy"  the  highest  reach  of 
thought.  But  all  are  so  compact  of  imagi- 
nation, so  vitalized  by  human  sympathy, 
and  so  expressive  of  the  loftiest  teachings 
that  they  cannot  be  read  without  admira- 
tion and  without  benefit.  Years  hence 
when  the  orator  himself  shall  have  passed 
away  from  (he  scene  of  his  triumphs,  the 
generation  which  shall  succeed  us  will  re- 
ceive with  inexpressible  interest  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  spoken  eloquence,  and  regret 
that  they  could  not  have  heard  the  mag- 
nificent declamation  of  the  living  man. 

The  only  discourse  in  the  collection 
just  made  which  has  not  been  printed  be- 
fore, is  that  on  "Charitable  Institutions 
and  Charity"  by  repeating  .which  during 
'the  last  two  years,  in  various  cities  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Everett  has  distributed  the 
sum  of  $12,500  among  societies  organized 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  relief ' 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best  of  his  efforts,  we  think,  but  the 
concluding  passage  is  very  impressive, 
and  it  furnishes  so  satisfactory  a  reply  to 
the  criticism  frequently  made  of  his  Ora- 
tory that  it  is  cold  and  unsympathetic,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it  here.  After 
describing  most  graphically  the  incident 
of  Jessie  Brown,  in  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
Mr.  Everett  said — 

"The  warfare  of  life  has  its  perils,  its 
sufferings,  its  extremities,  its  rescues,  as 
urgent,  as  narrow  as  the  warfare  of  arms. 
The  greatest  dangers,  the  most  deplorable 
sacrifices,  the  most  thrilling  escapes,  ara 
not  those  of  the  tented  field  or  "the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  the  antipodes,  and  search  amidst  the 
crash  of  old  effete  despotisms,  for  scenes 
of  horror  which  make  the  blood  run  cold 
at  their  bare  mention.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  our  great  cities,  here  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  spacious  squares  and  magnificent 
avenues,  here  within  the  shadow  of  pala- 
tial walls,  hundreds,  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures are  beleagured  this  moment 
by  the  gaunt  and  rutViless  legions  of  want 
and  temptation.  I  venture  to  say  that  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  magnificent 
building,*  crowded  as  it  is  with  so  much 
of  the  prosperity,  the  intelligence,  the  glow- 
ing life  of  this  mighty  metropolis,  there 
are  men  and  women,  who  have  not  par- 
taken of  a  regular  meal  this  day ; — whose  • 
shivering  limbs  are  covered  with  rags  that 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  clothes  ;— 
their  children  crying  for  the  bread  which 
their  wretched  parents  cannot  give  them. 
No  resources,  no  friends  to  man  the  walls 
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of  their  defence ; — a  stern,  hand  to  hand, 
all  but  desperate  fight  with  the  merciless 
foe.  Poor  creatures,  bom  with  all  your 
susceptibilities  and  wants;  some  of  them 
to  all  your  hopes  and  expectations,  clasped 
in  their  infancy  to  bosoms  as  fond  and 
warm  as  those  which  nursed  you  into 
health,  strength,  and  beauty; — their  memo* 
ries  running  back  in  their  delirious  dreams 
to  homes  as  pleasant  as  those  which  shel- 
tered your  childhood, — overtaken  by  ca- 
lamity, by  disease,  by  the  hard  times; — 
besieged,  shut  in  by  ihe  dreadful  enemy. 
The  fires  of  necessity  (fiercer  than  those 
which  spout  from  roaring  artillery,  or  rage 
like  an  open  hell  along  the  embattled 
lines)  girding  them  round; — nearer  and 
nearer,  hotter  and  hotter,  with  every  fe- 
verish unfed  morning's  light  and  every 
fainting  evening's  watch; — the  last  pite- 
ous appeal  for  employment  unsuccessfully 
made;  the  ill-spared  cloak  stripped  from 
the  shivering  shoulders ;  the  last  sorely 
needed  blanket  torn  from  the  miserable 
bed  and  taken  to  the  pawn-broker's ;  the 
last  fond  trifles  of  better  days, — the  poor 
little  gold  ring,  which  her  sailor  brother 
put  upon  her  finger  when  he  went  upon 
the  voyage  from  which  he  never  came 
back, — the  bracelet  of  flaxen  hair  cut 
from  the  head  of  a  little  sister,  as  she  lay 
in  her  cofiin,  white  as  the  pale  roses 
that  decked  it; — the  cherished  locket  that 
clasped  the  tenderer  secret  of  her  young 
afifections  (for  these  poor  creatures  have 
hearts  as  warm  as  any  that  beat  in  those 
glittering  rows.)  the  very  Bible  that  her 
mother  placed  in  her  trunk,  when  joyous 
and  hopeful,  loaded  with  the  blessed  bur- 
den of  a  parent's  tears  and  prayers  and 
benedictions,  she  left  her  native  village 
for  the  city ;  all  pawned,  all  bartered  for 
bread,  all  parteel  with  for  ever.  Oh, 
Heavens!  how  can  they  bear  it?  How 
can  virtue,  conscience,  holy  shame  itself 
hold  out  under  another  day's  craving, 
gnawing  hunger,  another  night's  hateful, 
develish  temptation?  They  will,  they 
must  give  way.  Oh  Christian  men,  and 
still  more,  dear  Christian  women,  have 
mercy  upon  them  I  Let  them  as  they  are 
just  about  to  fall  "  like  stars  that  set  to 
rise  no  more," — let  them  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance the  footsteps  of  manly  aid, — let  hope 
come  soAly  rustling  to  the  strained  ear 
like  the  flutter  of  an  angel's  Ming,  in  the 
robes  of  matronly  and  maiden  sympathy 
flying  to  their  rescue,  and  from  the  lips  of 
your  poor  sisters  just  ready  body  and  soul 


to  perish,  let  the   blessed  cry  be  heard, 
"  We  are  saved,  we  are  saved  I" 

This  swelling  peroration  is  surely  not 
without  the  warmth  of  the  truest  and  tcn- 
derest  humanity,  and  it  touched  the  hearts 
of  generals  bronzed  and  scarred  in  battle, 
almost  to  tears,  as  recited  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  our  own  presence. 

We  owe  it  to  the  publishers  of  this  fine 
volume  to  acknowledge  the  fayonr  they 
have  conferred  upon  the  public  by  the 
handsome  style  in  which  they  have  issued 
it,  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the 
valuable  -'Analytical  Index"  to  the  three 
volumes  of  Mr.  Everett's  Orations  which  is 
appended  to  it.  This  Index  has  been  pre- 
pared with  grea^care  and  labour,  and 
with  eminent  orner  and  perspicuity  by  S. 
Austin  Allibone,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Life,  Travels  and  Book$  4if  Alkxakdsk 
Von  Humboldt.  With  an  Introduction 
By  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York:  Rudd 
h  Carleton,  130  Grand  Street,  1859. 
[From  G.  M.  West,  145  Main  Street. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  popular  and 
acceptable  sketch  of  the  career  and  la- 
bours of  the  great  Humboldt  to  a  gentleman 
who  modestly  forbears  to  give  his  name 
on  the  title-page — Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, well  known  as  a  poet,  but,  hitherto, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  unfamiliar  to  the 
-public  as  a  writer  of  prose.  Need  we  say 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  writes  prose  with  equal 
elegance  and  spirit?  No  true  poet  ever 
failed  of  this,  we  think,  though  possibly 
Mr.  Stoddard,  long  accustomed  to  rhythmi- 
cal and  cadenced  forms  of  expression, 
may  be  as  much  surprised  as  Monsieur 
Jourdain  himself  at  the  ease  with  which 
prose  fells  from  him.  The  work  is  partly 
autobiographical,  and  ftertly  written  in  the 
third  person,  and  gathered  fVom  various 
sources,  though  the  compilation  has  been 
happily,  and  the  arrangement  judiciously 
performed,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  from 
no  other  volume  can  the  English  reader 
obtain  so  full  account  of  what  Humboldt 
saw  and  did,  and  what  Humboldt  was. 
The  Introduction  by  Bayard  Taylor  is 
well  conceived^  and  the  volume  is  ren- 
dered the  more  valuable  by  a  handsomely 
engraved  portrait  of  the  great  philosopher, 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 
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AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

For  SCROFULA,  or  KING  S  EVIL, 

1»  R  conslitiilionol  diseape,  n  corrnpfit)!!  of  the  I)  I  nod,  by  which  thij»  fluiil  becoines  viciated,  weak , 
and  poor,  lieine  in  \ho.  cin-nlniion,  it  pervades  the  \«hoic  body,  and  iiiny  hurst  out  in  disease  on 
any  pnrt  of  it.  No  ()ie:!in  is  free  (roui  its  aituckf,  nor  is  there  one  wlijcli  it  may  not  destroy.  The 
Bcrofploim  tHJni  is  variously  caiiBcd  hy  incrcnriul  dinease.  low  living,  disordered  or  unhealthy  food, 
impure  air.  filth  and  filthy  habilfs.  the  deprensinc  vice?,  and  nhove  all,  hy  the  venereal  infection. — 
Whatever  he  its  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  conplimtion,  depcendintj  "from  parents  to  children 
iinio  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;"  indeed,  it  pcenis  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  "  1  will 
vi^iii  the  iniquities  of  the  faiheiH  upon  their  children." 

Its  effects  commenee  by  deposition  from  the  blood  or  corrupt  or  ulcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
lurijErs,  liver,  and  internal  orpans, is  termed  tubercles;  in  the  glands,  swellings  ;  and  on  (he  surface, 
eriipiions  or  sore.*?.  This  foul  c  >rruption,  which  genders  in  the  blood,  deprepses  the  energies  of 
life,  HO  that  scrofulous  constitutions  not  only  sufifer  from  scrofulous  complaints,  but  they  have  far 
IcRw  power  to  withniand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases;  consequently,  vast  numberB  perish  by  din- 
nrf!er»  whirh,  nifhotigh  not  scrofiiious  in  theirnature,  are  still  rendered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  the 
sysleni.  Most  of  the  consumption  which  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this 
BcrofulouB  contamination  ;  end  many  destructive  di<<eases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  organs,  arise  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cause- 
One  quarter  of  alt  our  people  are  scrofulous  ;  their  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, and  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  svstem  we  must  renovate  the 
blood  by  an  alterative  medicine,  and  inviglirate  it  by  heal  hy  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

The  most  efleciual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  devige  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  molady.'  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  lemenials  that  have  been  discover- 
ed for  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
destructive  consequences.  Hence  it  should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  onlv  scrofula,  hut  also 
those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Roue,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches,  Bluins  and  Boils.  Tumors*,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
um, Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
Debility,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
in  **  impurity  of  the  blood"  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  o  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsapariila  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out which  sound  health  is  inipossihie  in  contaminated  constitutions. 
Prepared  by  DE.  J.  C.  AYEE,  l^ractical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

M:A.OHIISrES. 


NEW  STYLES-Prices  from  $50  to  $125. 
tra  charge  of  $5  for  Hemmers. 


& 


This  Mocliinp  pcwb  from  two  rpnoln.  as  purciianed  from  ibt 
more,  requiring  no  re-windinp  of  thretid-     It  hernn,  felU,  Kil\vn 
an<I  Plilchpi*  in  n  superior  Bi\  Ip,  finishing  each  spam  hv  itsora 
operniion,  without  recourse  to  tho  hniid-nepdle,  nit  is  reqnird 
^  --  -  -   "  \»y  oihpr  iniichinea.     It  will  do  »^«»"'-  jnd  cheaper  5ewiag  ihiBt 

8eani»trp?s  cun,  cvm  if  she  works  for  one  cent  an  hour. 


495  Brondwny.  New  York.  181  Bnlfiinoro  St ,  Boltiinore.  Iron  .1011,318  PennsTlrania  Atp- 
nup,  Wafhiiigion,  D.  C.  Meclinnic's  Hall.  Richmond.  223  King  St.,  Charlef>ton.  33  St.  Frucii 
Si.,  Mobile.  II  Camp  .St.,  New  Orleans.  97  Fourih  St  ,  Louisville.  4  Mi^pns*  Block,  Lruag- 
ton.    68  West  Fourih  St.,  Cineinnaiti.     154^  Su|ierior  St.,  Cleve*  Ji  Fourth  St ,  St.  l-oai«. 


**I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  N.oc  »s  have  more  than  susum* 
cd  my  expectation.  After  trying  and  returuiig  others,  I  have  tt*ree  ot  them  in  operstioa  iu  orr 
different  places,  and  after  four  years'  trial,  have  uo  fault  -  •  ••  w  ff^  f^ammomd^  Semaim' if 
South  Carolina. 

**  My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  6c  Baker's  Family  Sewmf;  iTiauumes  foi-  some  lime,  an]  I  am 
satirified  it  is  one  of  the  he^t  Inhor-savin?  machines  that  has  been  inventetl.  1  take  much  pleasare 
in  reconimending  it  to  the  pahlic." — J.  G.  HarrU^  Governor  of  Tennensee, 

*'I  think  it  hy  fur  the  hesi  patent  in  use.  Thin  Machine  can  be  adapted  from  the  finest  cawbrk 
to  the  heaviest  cnssiiiiere.  It  sews  stronger,  faster,  and  more  beautifully  than  one  can  iinag ine.  If 
mine  could  not  be  replaced,  money  could  uot  buy  it."— ifri.  J.  G.  Broien^  Natkoitle^  Tema. 

**lt  is  speedy,  very  neat,  and  durable  in  its  work;  is  easily  understood  ami  kept  in  repair.  1 
earnestly  recommend  this  Machine  to  all  my  acquaintances  and  others." — Mrg.  M,  A,  FVrrftiy 
Afemphis,  Tenn. 

"  We  find  this  Machine  to  w  ork  to  our  satisfaction,  ana  with  pleasure  rerommend  it  to  the  pablie, 
as  we  believe  the  Grover  &,  Baker  to  be  the  best  Sewing  Machine  in  u»e-"'— Deary  Brotkerz,  AlH- 
gotiia,  Tenn. 

*'if  used  exclusively  for  family  purposes,  with  ordinary  care,  I  will  wager  they  will  loot  one 
*  three  score  years  and  ten.'  and  never  gel  out  of  fix." — John  Ertkiue,  NaMkville,  Tenn. 

*'I  have  had  your  Machine  fur  several  weeks,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  work  it  doesii 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  made." — Mafffie  Aimisonf  NaahvUle,  Tenn 

•*I  use  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress-making,  and  fipe  Hoen  atitching,  and  the  work  is  oduiin- 
l,)e — far  better  than  the  best  hand-sewing,  or  any  oilier  machine  I  ^^ve  ever  aeen.'* — Lney  Bm 
ThomvBon^  Nashville ^  Tenn. 

"  I  bud  the  work  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  i^ide  either  by  hand  or  ma* 
chine,  and  regard  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Machine  as  one  of  the  greatest  ble^ssitigs  to  our  9ex."—Mrg, 
Taylor,  Nathville,  Tenn, 

"1  have  one  of  Grover  Sc  Baker's  Sewing  Machines  in  use  in  my  family  and  find  it  iBYaloablr. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  persons  in  want  of  a  machine." — O.T.  Thomaim^  NatianBt, 
Tenn. 

*'I  would  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  my  Groter  dc  Baker  Machine  for  a  large  amount,  eooM  I 
not  replace  it  again  at  pleasure." — Mrt.  JH.  G.  Scovel,  NatkviUe,  Tenn. 

*'  1  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  utility  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines.  I  have 
used  one  on  almost  every  description  of  work  for  months,  and  find  it  much  stronger  and  better  in 
every  respect  than  work  done  by  hand." — Afri.  D.  W.  Wheeler^  NoMhville,  Tenn. 

**6ur  tw«.  Machines,  purchased  from  you,  do  the  work  of  twenty  young  ladies.  We  with  nletf- 
ure  recommend  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  the  best' in  use." — N.  StillmaH  i  Cs., 
Metnvhit^  Tenn. 

**The  Grover  &.  Baker  Sewing  Machine  works  admirably.     I  think  the  stitch  and  worklarra- 

Eerior  to  that  of  any  Sewing  Machine  I  ever  saw.    On  finework,  I  think  tlie  Machine  would  be 
ard  to  beat." —  W.  J.  Davie,  Memphis^  Tenn 

**I  find  the  Machine  easily  managed,  very  durable,  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  tool! 
who  wish  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasnre." — Mrt.  F,  Titvs,  Memf^ia,  Tenn. 

** The  Grover  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satisfaction  that  we  checHail;  d- 

mend  them  to  all  who  wish  a  good  and  substantial  Sewing  Machine  It  executes  work  with  i  ih 
care  and  speed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  machine  lliave  seen." — MrM.  R.  B.  MUdieU^  a- 
phi*,  Tenn. 

*♦  I  am  happy  to  ^ive  my  tesiinnoay  in  favor  of  Grover  dc  Baker's  Sewing  Maehines,  and  _ 
perfect  satisfaction  it  gives  in  every  resoect.  It  sews  neatly,  and  is  by  no  means  complicated 
1  prefer  it  to  all  others  I  have  seen."— Jfr#.  Bryan,  wife  of  Rev.  A*.  A,  Bryan,  Memfmta,  Te* 

**  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  Machine  works  well  -,  and  I  do  not  Itesitate  ic  e- 
commend  it  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  you  claim  for  it.  My  wife  is  very  much  pleased  \  th 
it,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  this  effect."-^  R,  C.  Brinkley,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

**It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  satiafiieti  a. 
I  have  it  iu  constant  use,  and  find  it  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  dura  »le 
machine  in  use,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it." — F.  M.  White,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

**  Having  seen,  examined,  and  used  many  other  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines,  I  feel  free  to  say  trial 
the  Grover  &.  Baker  Machines  are  far  superior  to  all  others  in  use  ^^-^MUPrancoieSettx^  N  dk- 
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MEMOIRS   OF   ROBERT-HOUDIN* 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  in  one  of  the 
most  agreeable,  but  least  known,  of  the 
books  which  he  has  given  to  the  public, 
the  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,  thus 
discourses  of  pantomimes : — "  It  is  some 
years  now  since  we  first  conceived  a 
strong  veneration  for  clowns,  and  an  in- 
tense anxiety  to  know  what  they  did  with 
themselves  out  of  pantomime  time,  and 
off  the  stage.  As  a  child,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  pester  our  relations  and  friends 
with  questions  out  of  number  concerning 
these  gentry — whether  their  appetite  for 
sausages,  and  such  like  wares,  was  always 
the  same;  and  if  so,  at  whose  expense 
they  were  maintained?  Whether  they 
were  ever  taken  up  for  pilfering  other 
people's  goods,  or  were  forgiven  by  every- 
body, because  it  was  only  done  in  fun  ? 
How  it  was  they  got  such  beautiful  com- 
plexions, and  where  they  lived?  and 
whether  they  were  born  clowns,  or  grad- 
ually turned  into  clowns  as  they  grew 
up?  On  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
points,  our  curiosity  was  insatiable ;  nor 
were  our  speculations  confined  to  clowns 
alone:  they  extended  to  Harlequins,  Pan- 
taloons, and  Columbines — all  of  whom 
we  believed  to  be  real  and  veritable  per- 
sonages, existing  in  the  same  forms  and 
characters  all  the  year  round.  How 
often  have  we  wished  that  the  Pantaloon 
were  our  god-father  I  and  how  often 
thought    that    to    marry    a    Columbine 


would  be  to  attain  the  highest  pitch  of 
all  human  felicity!" 

In  our  boyhood  (it  is  some  years  now, 
as  Mr.  Dickens  says)  pantomimes  were 
unknown  in  the  place  which  had  the 
honor  of  giving  us  birth  and  education. 
"We  were  strangers  even  to  Mr.  Punch, 
till  we  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
long-tailed  coats,  round  hats,  and  Wel- 
lington boots.  At  the  theatres,  when  the 
first  play  was  over,  and  when  (we  quote 
Mr.  Dickens  again)  "the  lovers  were 
united,  the  ghost  appeased,  the  baron 
killed,  and  every  thing  made  comfortable 
and  pleasant,"  instead  of  the  pantomime, 
there  succeeded  the  English  farce,  and  we 
relaxed  our  intense  excitement,  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  wit,  and  roguery,  and  comic 
embarrassments,  of  Fag,  and  Scrub,  and 
Jeremy  Diddler — Jerry  Sneak  and  Paul 
Pry.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  ex- 
change— we  only  lament  that  one  source 
of  boyish  pleasure-— one  class  of  those 
early  enchantments,  which  shed  a  twi- 
light of  romance  over  M  the  succeeding 
years  of  life — was  not  opened  to  our 
eyes. 

But  there  was  another,  and  a  kindred 
delight,  which  we  enjoyed  in  no  slight 
degree,  and  in  no  stinted  measure — the 
marvels  of  the  Conjurer.  The  juggling 
with  cups,  balls,  and  boxes — the  tricks 
with  cards,  handkerchiefs,  and  watches — 
the  empty  bag,  which  produced  dozens  of 
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eggs,  scores  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  and 
a  whole  aviary  of  docks  and  chickens — 
the  qaart  bottles,  which  poured  oat  innu- 
merable tumblers  of  all  sorts  of  liquors 
(except  lager  beer,  which  Providence  had 
not  then  inflicted  upon  us) — and  the 
thousand  other  miracles,  wrought  for  our 
wonder  and  delectation  by  the  benevolent 
magicians  in  spangled  tunics  and  embroi- 
dered small  clothes — these  things  are 
all  far  more  fresh  in  our  memory  now 
than  matters  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence, that  we  have  since  labored  hard 
to  learn  and  to  remember.  Nor  do  we  for- 
get the  kind,  ingenuous,  simplicity,  with 
which  the  artists  vouchsafed  to  explain 
their  astounding  evolutions,  until  we  were 
no  less  mystified  by  their  outlandish 
words,  and  the  obscure  ratiotuUe  of  their 
processes,  than  by  the  feats  which  they 
performed. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
eagerness  that  we  saw  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  book,  of  which  wo  have 
quoted  the  title  above.  At  the  risk  of 
betraying  a  discreditable  ignorance,  we 
must  admit  that  we  had  not  before  heard 
of  the  illustrious  Eobert-ffottdin  ;  but  we 
have  done  what  we  could  to  make  amends, 
for  we  have  read  his  memoirs  through 
and  through,  and  laid  them  down  with  a 
sincere  regret  that  he  did  not  extend 
them  to  two  volumes,  instead  of  one. 
Something  there  is,  perhaps  as  much  as 
was  necessary,  of  the  description  and  ex- 
planation of  his  performances;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only,  nor  even  the 
chief,  topic  of  interest  in  his  pages.  They 
furnish  what  Mr.  Dickens  craved  so  much 
in  respect  of  his  clowns,  and  what  he  has 
given  us  himself  as  regards  Grimaldi — 
the  life  of  the  artist  by  daylight— his 
birth  and  connections — the  events  which 
influenced  and  determined  his  career — 
his  efforts,  struggles,  successes,  and  dis- 
appointments— his  troubles  and  his  joys, 
domestic,  social,  and  professional — his 
occupations  and  amusements,  tastes  and 
habits — in  a  word,  the  personal  history, 
revealing  to  us  all  those  traits  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct  which  draw  out  our 
feelings  towards  him  as  a  fellow-man, 
while  it  discloses  also  the  rare  talents 
and  peculiar  gifts,  which  distinguish  him 


from  ourselves.  We  must  endeavour,  by 
selections,  to  give  our  readeri  some  idea 
of  this  entertaining — and,  may  we  add, 
not  wholly  unprofitable — contribution  to 
the  light  reading  of  the  day.  Whatever 
else  criticism  may  find  to  say  about  it, 
we  can  safely  aver  that  it  is  innocent 
Not  a  word  or  bentiment  will  be  found  in 
it  which  can  offend  the  most  fastidiooa 
delicacy,  or  the  most  rigid  morals. 

Our  hero  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker 
at  Blois,  and  gave  tokens  from  his  infancy 
of  mechanical  taste  and  talent.  But  the 
father,  averse  to  the  plan  of  bringing  him 
up  to  his  own  business,  discouraged  the 
exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  kept  him  at 
school  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  then 
put  him  into  a  lawyer's  office.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  The  lad  was  one  of  those  pre- 
destined unfortunates — if  we  may  parody 
the  lines — 

*'A  youth  foredoomed  his  fatber^s  soul  to 

cross, 
Who  shapes  a  bird-cage  when   he   should 

engross.'* 

The  result  was  that,  by  the  lawyer's 
advice,  the  father  yielded  at  last,  and  the 
son  was  apprenticed  to  his  cousin,  a 
watchmaker,  who  had  succeeded  the  elder 
Robert  in  that  vocation.  Having  spent 
some  years  in  acquiring  this  trade,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  practising  the  con- 
struction of  various  mechanical  toys, 
and  perfecting  himself  in  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  (to  which  he  was  impelled  by  a 
sort  of  instinct),  he  went  to  live  with  a 
watchmaker  at  Tours.  By  a  strange  ac- 
cident, so  strange  indeed  as  almost  to 
make  one  suspect  the  autobiographer  of 
assuming  the  novelist's  privilege,  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  peripatetic  conjurer, 
named  Torrini,  alias  the  Count  de  Grisy. 
By  him  M.  Robert  is  kindly  nursed 
through  a  dangerous  illness,  and  with  him 
he  continues  for  several  months,  learning 
much  of  his  art,  and  rendering  no  small 
service  in  mechanical  repairs.  At  last 
he  returns  to  his  parents — soon  afler 
marries  a  Mademoiselle  Iloudin,  whose 
name  he  adds  to  his  own — and  goes  to 
Paris  to  establish  himself  in  business. 
From  this  time,  he  proceeds  to  combine 
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the  manufaoture  of  watches  and  other 
articles  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  art  in  which  he  was  destined  to  ex- 
cel, and  afler  many  vicissitudes  attained 
the  success  and  distinction  so  long  and 
patiently  pursued,  through  toil  and  pri- 
vation. 

His  first  lessons  in  the  mystery  of 
juggling  are  thus  described : 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  professor  to  in- 
struct me,  I  was  compelled  to  create  the 
principles  of  the  science  I  wished  to 
study.  In  the  first  place,  I  recognized 
the  fundamental  principle  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  that  the  organs  performing  the 
principal  part  are  the  sight  and  touch. 
I  saw  that,  in  order  to  attain  any  degree 
of  perfection,  the  professor  must  develop 
these  organs  to  their  fullest  extent — for, 
in  his  exhibitions,  he  must  be  able  to  see 
everything  that  takes  place  around  him 
at  half  a  glance,  and  execute  his  decep- 
tions with  unfailing  dexterity. 

"  I  had  been  often  struck  by  the  ease 
with  which  pianists  can  read  and  perform 
at  sight  the  most  difficult  pieces.  I  saw 
that,  by  practice,  it  would  be  possible  to 
create  a  certainty  of  perception  and  faci- 
lity of  touch,  rendering  it  easy  for  the 
artist  to  attend  to  several  things  simulta- 
neously, while  his  hands  were  busily  em- 
ployed with  some  complicated  task.  This 
faculty  I  wished  to  acquire  and  apply  to 
sleight-of-hand ;  still,  as  music  could  not 
afford  me  the  necessary  elements,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  juggler's  art,  in  which  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  an  analogous  result. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  trick  with 
the  balls  wonderfully  improves  the  touch, 
but  does  it  not  improve  the  vision  at  the 
same  time?  In  fact,  when  a  juggler 
throws  into  the  air  four  balls  crossing 
each  other  in  various  directions,  he  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  power  of  sight 
to  follow  the  direction  his  hands  have 
given  to  each  of  the  balls.  At  this  pe- 
riod a  corn-cutter  resided  at  Blois,  who 
possessed  the  double  talent  of  juggling 
and  extracting  corns  with  a  skill  worthy 
of  the  lightness  of  his  hands.  Still,  with 
both  these  qualities,  he  was  not  rich,  and 
being  aware  of  that  fact,  I  hoped  to  ob- 
tain lessons  from  him  at  a  price  suited  to 


my  modest  finances.  In  fact,  for  ten 
francs  he  agreed  to  initiate  me  in  the 
juggling  art. 

"  I  practised  with  so  much  zeal,  and 
progressed  so  rapidly,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  had  nothing  more  to  learn ;  at 
least,  I  knew  as  much  us  my  master, 
with  the  exception  of  corn-cutting,  the 
monopoly  in  which  I  left  him.  I  was 
able  to  juggle  with  four  balls  at  once. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  my  ambition ;  so 
I  placed  a  book  before  me,  and,  while  the 
balls  were  in  the  air,  I  accustomed  my- 
self to  read  without  any  hesitation. 

"  This  will  probably  seem  to  my  read- 
ers very  extraordinary ;  but  I  shall  sur- 
prise them  still  more,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  just  amused  myself  by  repeating 
this  curious  experiment.  Though  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  and  though  I  scarcely 
once  touched  the  balls  during  that  period, 
I  can  still  manage  to  read  with  ease  while 
keeping  three  balls  up. 

"  The  practice  of  this  trick  gave  my 
fingers  a  remarkable  degree  of  delicacy 
and  certainty,  while  my  eye  was  at  the 
same  time  acquiring  a  promptitude  of 
perception  that  was  quite  marvellous. 
Presently  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the 
service  this  rendered  me  in  my  experi- 
ment of  second  sight.  After  having  thus 
made  my  hands  supple  and  docile,  I  went 
on  straight  to  sleight-of-hand,  and  I  more 
especially  devoted  myself  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  cards  and  palmistry. 

"  This  operation  requires  a  great  deal 
of  practice ;  for,  while  the  hand  is  held 
apparently  open,  balls,  corks,  lumps  of 
sugar,  coins,  &c.,  must  be  held  unseen, 
the  fingers  remaining  perfectly  free  and 
limber. 

'*  Owing  to  the  little  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, the  difficulties  connected  with  these 
new  experiments  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable, had  I  not  found  a  mode  of 
practising  without  neglecting  my  busi- 
ness. It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days 
to  wear  coats  with  large  pockets  on  the 
hips,  called  d  la  proprietaire,  so  whenever 
my  hands  were  not  otherwise  engaged, 
they  slipped  naturally  into  my  pockets, 
and  set  to  work  with  cards,  coins,  or  one 
of  the  objects  I  have  mentioned.    It  will 
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be  easily  understood  how  much  time  I 
gained  by  this.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
out  on  errands,  my  hands  could  be  at 
work  on  both  sides;  at  dinner,  I  oAen 
ate  my  soup  with  one  hand,  while  I  was 
learning  to  sauier  la  coupe  with  the  other 
— in  short,  the  slightest  moment  of  relax- 
ation  was  devoted  to  my  favorite  pursuit 
As  no  one  suspected  that  my  paletot  was 
in  some  degree  a  study,  this  manner  of 
keeping  my  hands  in  my  pockets  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bad  habit  I  had  ac- 
quired ;  but  after  a  few  jests  on  the  sub- 
ject I  was  left  in  peace/' 

The  allusion  to  his  second-sight  or  clair- 
voyant performances  derives  a  special  inte- 
rest from  the  great  share  which  these  exhi- 
bitions had  in  recommending  to  the  public 
the  pseudo-science  of  mesmerism.  For 
ourselves,  we  never  doubted  that  they  were 
effected  by  some  secret  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  mesmeriser  and  his 
subject.  Indeed,  we  were  privy  to  some 
very  curious  experiments  made  by  two 
young  men  for  mere  amusement,  which 
defied  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  seve- 
ral intelligent  spectators  in  a  private 
circle.  But  M.  Robert-Houdin  and  his 
son  carried  their  dexterity  and  acuteness 
to  a  pitch  that  we  had  not  thought  pos- 
sible. 

"An  incident  greatly  enlivened  the  ter- 
mination of  my  performance. 

**  A  spectator,  who  had  evidently  come 
on  purpose  to  embarrass  us,  had  tried  in 
Tain  for  some  minutes  to  baffle  my  son's 
clairvoyance,  when  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  laying  marked  stress  on  his  words : 

'As  your  son  is  a  soothsayer,  of  course 
he  can  guess  the  number  of  my  stall  V 

"The  importunate  spectator  doubtlessly 
hoped  to  force  us  into  a  confession  of  our 
impotence,  for  he  covered  his  number, 
and  the  adjacent  seats  being  occupied,  it 
was  apparently  impossible  to  read  the 
numbers.  But  I  was  on  my  guard  against 
all  surprises,  and  my  reply  was  ready. 
Still,  in  order  to  profit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  the  situation,  I  feigned  to  draw 
back. 

"'Tou  know,  sir,'  I  said,  feigning  an 
embarrassed  air, '  that  my  son  is  neither 


sorcerer  nor  diviner ;  he  reads  through  my 
eyes,  and  hence  I  have  given  this  experi- 
ment the  name  of  second-sight  As  I 
cannot  see  the  number  of  your  stall,  and 
the  seats  clo^  to  you  are  occupied,  my 
son  cannot  tell  it  you.' 

"  *  Ah  !  I  was  certain  of  it,'  my  perse- 
cutor said,  in  triumph ;  and  turning  to 
his  neighbors :  *  I  told  you  I  woold  pin 
him.' 

***0h,  sir  I  you  are  not  generoua  in 
your  victory,'  I  said,  in  my  turn,  in  a 
tone  of  mockery.  'Ti^e  care;  if  yoa 
pique  my  son's  vanity  too  sharply,  he  may 
solve  your  problem,  though  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult' 

"  'I  defy  him,'  said  the  spectator,  lean- 
ing firmly  against  the  back  of  his  seat,  to 
hide  the  number  better — 'yes,  yes — I 
defy  him,' 

"  *  You  believe  it  to  be  difficult,  then  V 

" '  I  will  grant  more :  it  b  impossible.' 

"'WeU,  then,  sir,  that  is  a  stronger 
reason  for  us  to  try  it  Tou  will  not  be 
angry  if  we  triumph  in  our  turn?'  I 
added,  with  a  petulant  smile. 

'' '  Come,  sir ;  we  understand  evaaons 
of  that  sort  I  repeat  it — I  challenge 
you  both,' 

'*The  public  found  great  apiusement 
in  this  debate,  and  patiently  awaited  its 
issue. 

" '  Emilo,'  I  said  to  my  son,  '  prove  to 
this  gentleman  that  nothing  can  escape 
your  second  sight' 

"'It  is  number  sixty-nine,'  the  boy 
answered,  immediately. 

"Noisy  and  hearty  applause  arose  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre,  in  which  our 
opponent  joined,  for,  confessing  his  de- 
feat, he  exclaimed,  as  he  clapped  his 
hands,  'It  is  astounding — magnificent!' 

"  The  way  I  succeeded  in  finding  out 
the  number  of  the  stall  was  this :  I  knew 
beforehand  that  in  all  theatres  where  the 
stalls  are  divided  down  the  centre  by  a 
passage,  the  uneven  numbers  are  on  the 
right,  and  the  even  on  the  left  As  at 
the  Vaudeville,  each  row  was  composed 
of  ten  stalls,  it  followed  that  on  the  right 
hand  the  several  rows  must  begin  with 
one,  twenty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on,  in- 
creasing by  twenty  each.  Guided  by  this, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  disoovering  that  my 
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opponent  was  seated  in  number  sixty- 
nine,  representing  the  fifth  stall  in  the 
fourth  row.  I  had  prolonged  the  conyer- 
sation  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
more  brilliancy  to  my  experiment,  and 
gaining  time  to  make  my  researches. 
Thus  I  applied  my  process  of  two  simul- 
taneous thoughts,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 

"  As  I  am  now  explaining  matters,  I 
may  as  well  tell  my  readers  some  of  the 
artifices  that  added  material  brilliancy  to 
the  second  sight.  I  have  already  sud 
this  experiment  was  the  result  of  a  mate- 
rial communication  between  myself  and 
my  son,  which  no  one  could  detect.  Its 
combinations  enabled  us  to  describe  any 
conceivable  object ;  but,  though  this  was 
a  splendid  result,  I  saw  that  I  should 
soon  encounter  unheard-of  difficulties  in 
executing  it 

**The  experiment  of  second  sight  al- 
ways formed  the  termination  of  my  per- 
formance. Each  evening  I  saw  unbe- 
lievers arrive  with  all  sorts  of  articles  to 
triumph  over  a  secret  which  they  could 
not  unravel.  Before  going  to  see  Robert- 
Houdin's  son  a  council  was  held,  in  which 
an  object  that  must  embarrass  the  father 
was  chosen.  Among  these  were  half- 
eflfaced  antique  medals,  minerals,  books 
printed  in  characters  of  every  description 
(living  and  dead  languages),  coats-of- 
arms,  microscopic  objects,  &c. 

"But  what  caused  me  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  finding  out  the  contents 
of  parcels,  often  tied  with  a  string,  or 
eyen  sealed  up.  But  I  had  managed  to 
contend  successfully  against  all  these  at- 
tempts to  embarrass  me.  I  opened  boxes, 
purses,  pocket-books,  &o.,  with  great  ease, 
and  unnoticed,  while  appearing  to  be  en- 
gaged on  something  quite  different.  Were 
a  sealed  parcel  offered  me,  I  cut  a  small 
slit  in  the  paper  with  the  nail  of  my  left 
thumb,  which  I  always  purposely  kept 
very  long  and  sharp,  and  thus  discovered 
what  it  contained.  One  essential  condi- 
tion was  excellent  sight,  and  that  I  pos- 
sessed to  perfection.  I  owed  it  originally 
to  my  old  trade,  and  practice  daily  im- 
proved it.  An  equally  indispensable  ne- 
cessity was  to  know  the  name  of  every 
object  offered  me.    It  was  not  enough  to 


say,  for  Instance,  'It  is  a  coin ;'  but  my  son 
must  give  its  technical  name,  its  value, 
the  country  in  which  it  was  current,  and 
the  year  in  which  it  was  struck.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  an  English  crown  were 
handed  me,  my  son  was  expected  to  state 
that  it  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  and  had  an  intrinsic  value  of  six 
francs  eighteen  centimes. 

"Aided  by  an  excellent  memory,  we 
had  managed  to  classify  in  our  heads  the 
name  and  value  of  all  foreign  money. 
We  could  also  describe  a  coat-of-arms  in 
heraldic  terms.    Thus,  on  the  arms  of 

the  house  of  X being  handed  me, 

my  son  would  reply :  '  Field  gules,  with 
two  croziers  argent  in  pale.'  This  know- 
ledge was  very  useful  to  us  in  the  salons 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Qermain,  where 
we  were  frequently  summoned. 

"  I  had  also  learned  the  characters — 
though  unable  to  translate  a  word— of  an 
infinity  of  languages,  such  as  Chinese, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c. 
We  knew,  too,  the  names  of  all  surgical 
instruments,  so  that  a  surgical  pocket- 
book,  however  complicated  it  might  be, 
could  not  embarrass  us.  Lastly,  I  had  a 
very  sufficient  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
precious  stones,  antiquities,  and  curiosi- 
ties; but  I  had  at  my  command  every 
possible  resource  for  acquiring  these  stu- 
dies, as  one  of  my  dearest  and  best 
friends,  Aristide  le  Carpentier,  a  learned 
antiquary,  and  uncle  of  the  talented  com- 
poser of  the  same  name,  had,  and  still 
has,  a  cabinet  of  antTque  curiosities, 
which  makes  the  keepers  of  the  imperial 
museums  fierce  with  envy.  My  son  and 
I  spent  many  long  days  in  learning  here 
names  and  dates,  of  which  we  afterwards 
made  a  learned  display.  Le  Carpentier 
taught  me  many  things,  and,  among 
others,  he  described  various  signs  by 
which  to  recognize  old  coins  when  the 
die  is  worn  off.  Thus,  a  Trajan,  a  Tibe- 
rius, or  a  Marcus  Aurclius  became  as 
familiar  to  me  as  a  five-franc  piece. 

"  Owing  to  my  old  trade,  I  could  open 
a  watch  with  ease,  and  do  it  with  one 
hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  maker's 
name  without  the  public  suspecting  it : 
then  I  shut  up  the  watch  again  and  the 
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trick  was  ready;  my  son  managed  the 
rest  of  the  business. 

"But  that  power  of  memory  which  my 
son  possessed  in  an  eminentdcgree certain- 
ly did  us  the  greatest  service.  When  we 
went  to  private  houses,  he  needed  only  a 
▼ery  rapid  inspection,  in  order  to  know  all 
the  objects  in  a  room,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious ornaments  worn  by  the  spectators, 
such  as  chatelaines,  pins,  eye-glasses,  fans, 
brooches,  rings,  bouquets,  &c.  He  thus 
could  describe  these  objects  with  the 
greatest  ease,  when  I  pointed  them  out  to 
him  by  our  secret  communication.  Here 
is  an  instance : 

"One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Chaus- 
s^e  d' An  tin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  perform- 
ance which  had  been  as  successful  as  it 
was  loudly  applauded,  I  remembered  that 
while  passing  through  the  next  room  to 
the  one  we  were  now  in,  I  had  begged 
my  son  to  cast  a  glance  at  a  library  and 
remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the  books, 
as  well  as  the  order  they  were  arranged 
in.  No  one  had  noticed  this  rapid  ex- 
amination. 

"  *  To  end  the  second  sight  experiment, 
sir/  I  said  to  the  master  of  the  house,  'I 
will  prove  to  you  that  my  son  can  read 
through  a  wall.  Will  you  lend  me  a 
book?' 

"I  was  naturally  conducted  to  the 
library  in  question,  which  I  pretended 
now  to  see  for  the  first  time,  and  I  laid 
my  finger  on  a  book. 

" '  Emile,'  I  said  to  my  son,  '  What  is 
the  name  of  this  work  ?' 

•*  *  It  is  Buffon,'  he  replied,  qffickly. 

"  'And  the  one  by  its  side  ?'  an  incre- 
dulous spectator  hastened  to  ask. 

"  'On  the  right  or  left?'  my  son  asked. 

"  *  On  the  right,'  the  speaker  said,  hav- 
ing a  good  reason  for  choosing  this  book, 
for  the  lettering  was  very  small. 

"  *  The  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the 
Younger,'  the  boy  replied.  *But,'  he 
added,  '  had  you  asked  the  name  of  the 
book  on  the  left,  sir,  I  should  have  said 
Lamartine's  Poetry.  A  little  to  the  right 
of  this  row,  I  see  Crfebillon's  works;  be- 
low, two  volumes  of  Fleury's  Memoirs ;' 
and  my  son  thus  named  a  dozen  books 
before  he  stopped. 

"  The  spectators  had  not  said  a  word 


during  this  description,  as  they  felt  so 
amazed ;  but  when  the  experiment  had 
ended,  all  complimented  us  by  clapping 
their  hands." 

Among  other  remarkable  contrivances, 
we  are  especially  interested  in  two  au- 
tomata, invented  by  M.  Robert  Hondin ; 
and  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
mode  of  life,  and  method  of  working, 
while  engaged  in  their  construction. 
The  first  was  a  writing  and  drawing  au- 
tomaton, which  was  to  answer  questions 
proposed  by  the  spectators,  either  in  wri- 
ting or  by  emblematic  designs.  He  had 
just  formed  the  plan  of  it,  when  he  found 
himself  embarrassed  by  a  debt  of  2,000 
francs,  which  he  had  not  the  means  to 
pay.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
he  explained  it  to  a  rich  curiosity  dealer, 
who  at  once  agreed  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, at  the  price  of  5,000  francs. 
Half  of  the  price  was  to  be  advanced  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  at  tiie 
end  of  18  months,  within  which  time  the 
work  was  to  be  completed.  This  bar- 
gain relieved  him  from  the  pressure  of 
the  debt,  but  it  cost  him  no  small  sacri- 
fices in  other  respects — 

•*  Still,  the  princely  way  in  which  M. 
G had  concluded  the  bargain,  pro- 
duced some  serious  thoughts  as  to  the 
promise  I  had  made  him.  I  now  saw  % 
thousand  obstacles  to  prevent  me  keep- 
ing my  word.  I  calculated  that,  even  if 
I  devoted  every  moment  to  my  work,  I 
should  lose  much  time  by  causes  I  could 
not  foresee  or  hinder.  There  were,  first, 
friends,  customers,  and  bores;  then  % 
family  dinner,  an  evening  party,  that 
could  not  be  declined,  a  visit  that  mast 
be  paid,  and  so  on.  These  claims  on  po- 
liteness, which  I  must  respect,  would  in- 
evitably cause  me  to  break  my  word :  in 
vain  I  racked  my  brain  in  devising  some 
scheme  to  gain  time,  or  at  least  not  lose 
it ;  still,  I  could  only  succeed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  good  temper.  I  therefore 
formed  a  resolution  which  my  relations 
and  friends  declared  to  be  madness,  bat 
from  which  they  could  not  turn  me,  and 
that  was  to  exile  myself  voluntarily  until 
my  task  was  completed. 

"  Paris  not  appearing  to  me  a  secore 
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place  against  annoyance,  I  chose  the 
suhurbs  as  my  retreat,  and  one  fine  day, 
despite  the  prayers  and  supplications  of 
my  whole  family,  after  entrusting  my 
basiness  to  one  of  my  workmen,  whose 
talent  and  probity  I  was  convinced  of,  I 
proceeded  to  Belleville,  and  installed 
myself  in  a  little  room  in  the  Rue  des 
Bois,  which  I  hired  for  twelve  months,  at 
a  hundred  francs.  The  only  furniture 
was  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  table, 
and  a  few  chairs. 

"  This  act  of  madness,  as  my  friends 
called  it,  or  this  heroic  determination,  as 
I  called  it,  saved  me  from  imminent  ruin, 
and  was  my  first  step  on  the  ladder  of 
success.  From  this  moment  an  obstinate 
will  was  aroused  in  me  which  enabled 
me  to  confront  many  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties. 

"  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  first 
days  of  my  retirement  were  painful,  and 
I  bitterly  deplored  the  harsh  necessity 
that  thus  isolated  me  from  all  I  loved. 
The  society  of  my  wife  and  children 
had  grown  a  necessity  to  me ;  a  kiss  from 
these  dear  beings  restored  my  courage  in 
hours  of  despondency,  and  now  I  was  de- 
prived of  it  Surely  I  must  have  been 
supported  by  an  enormous  strength  of 
will  not  to  turn  back  at  the  prospect  of 
this  frightful  vacuum. 

"  Many  times  I  furtively  wiped  away 
a  tear,  but  then  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
straightway  my  automaton  and  the  vari- 
ous combinations  that  were  to  animate  it 
appeared  before  me  like  a  consoling  vis- 
ion ;  I  passed  in  review  all  the  wheels  I 
had  created  ;  I  smiled  upon  them  like  so 
many  children  of  my  own ;  and  when  I 
emerged  from  this  restorative  dream  I 
set  to  work  again,  filled  with  a  courage- 
ous resignation.  0 

"  It  had  been  arranged  that  my  wife 
and  children  should  spend  every  Thurs- 
day evening  with  me,  and  I  always  dined 
at  home  on  Sunday.  These  few  hours  de- 
voted to  my  family  were  the  only  amuse- 
ments I  allowed  myself. 

"  At  my  wife's  request,  the  portress  of 
the  house  had  agreed  to  prepare  my 
meals;  this  excellent  creature,  an  old 
cordon  bleu,  had  left  service  to  marry  a 
mason  of  the  name  of  Monsieur  Auguste. 


This  gentleman,  judging  by  my  modest 
existence  in  the  house,  thought  me  a 
poor  devil  who  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself:  hence,  he  assumed  an 
air  of  generous  protection,  or  kindly 
pity  towards  me.  As  he  was  a  worthy 
man  at  the  bottom,  I  pardoned  his  ways 
and  only  laughed  at  them. 

"  My  new  cook  had  received  special  in- 
struction to  treat  me  famously,  but,  not 
wishing  to  increase  my  household  expen- 
ses, I,  on  my  side,  made  stipulations 
which  were  kept  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy. I  arranged  my  meals  after  the 
following  fashion  :  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  I  lived  on 
an  enormous  dish,  to  which  my  chef  gave 
the  generic  name  oi  fricot,  but  that  made 
no  difference  to  me.  On  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, for  the  sake  of  my  health,  I  lived 
low ;  haricot  beans,  either  white  or  red, 
satisfied  my  hunger,  and  with  them  a 
composite  soup,  often  reminding  me  of 
the  gastronomic  tastes  of  an  Auvergnat, 
and  I  dined  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than 
Brillat-Savarin  himself 

The  completion  of  his  design  is  thus 
described — 

"  I  had  been  now  living  for  more  than 
a  year  at  Belleville,  and  I  saw  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  the  end  of  my  task  and 
of  my  exile  drawing  near,  Afler  many 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prize,  the  solemn  moment  arrived  when 
I  should  make  the  first  trial  of  my  wri- 
ter. I  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  giving 
the  last  touches  to  the  automaton,  which 
sat  before  me  as  if  awaiting  my  orders, 
and  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  I 
asked  it.  I  had  only  to  press  the  spring 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  long  awaited  result. 
My  heart  beat  violently,  and  though  I 
was  alone,  I  trembled  with  emotion  at 
the  mere  thought  of  this  imposing  trial. 

'*  I  had  just  laid  the  first  sheet  of  paper 
before  my  writer,  and  asked  him  this 
question : 

"  •  Who  is  the  author  of  your  being  ?' 

"  I  pressed  the  spring  and  the  clock- 
work began  acting.  I  dared  hardly 
breathe  through  fear  of  disturbing  the 
operations.    The   automaton   bowed    to 
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me,  and  I  ooald  not  refrain  from  smiling 
on  it  as  mj  own  son.  But  when  I  saw 
the  eyes  fix  an  attentive  glance  on  the 
paper — when  the  arm,  a  few  seconds  be- 
fore numb  and  lifeless,  began  to  move 
and  trace  my  signature  in  a  firm  hand- 
writing—the tears  started  to  my  eyes, 
and  I  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for 
granting  me  such  success.  And  it  was 
not  alone  the  satisfaction  I  experienced 
as  inventor,  but  the  certainty  I  had  of 
being  able  to  restore  some  degree  of 
comfort  to  my  family,  that  caused  my 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude. 

"  After  m^ing  my  Sosia  repeat  my  sig- 
nature a  thousand  times,  I  gave  it  this 
next  question :  '  What  o'clock  is  it?' 

"The  automaton,  acting  in  obedience  to 
a  clock,  wrote:  ^It  is  two  in  the  morn- 
ing.' 

**  This  was  a  very  timely  warning.  I 
profited  by  it,  and  went  straight  to  bed. 
Against  my  expectations,  I  enjoyed  a 
sleep  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time." 

And  here  follows  his  experience  of  the 
judicious  criticism  of  the  discerning 
public,  and  the  benefit  of  following  their 
advice— 

'*  I  had  taken  every  care  to  render  the 
mechanism  of  my  writer  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  had  set  great  store  on  ma- 
king the  clockwork  noiseless.  In  doing 
this  I  wished  to  imitate  nature,  whose 
complicated  instruments  act  almost  im- 
perceptibly. 

"Can  it  be  credited  that  this  very  per- 
fection, which  I  had  worked  so  hard  to 
attain,  was  unfavorable  to  my  automa- 
ton? On  its  first  exhibition,  I  frequently 
heard  persons  who  only  saw  the  outside, 
Bay: 

"  *  That  writer  is  first  rate;  but  the  me- 
chanism is  probably  very  simple.  It 
often  requires  such  a  trifle  to  produce 
great  results.' 

"The  idea  then  struck  me  of  render- 
ing the  clock-work  a  little  less  perfect, 
so  that  a  whizsing  sound  should  be 
heard,  something  like  cotton  spinning. 
Then  the  worthy  public  formed  a  very 
different  estimate  of  my  work,  and  the 
admiration  increased  in  ratio  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  noise.    Such  exclamations 


as  these  were  continually  heard :  'How 
ingenious !  What  complicated  machine- 
ry !  What  talent  such  combination  must 
require  I' 

*'  In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  I  had 
rendered  my  automaton  less  perfect;  and 
I  was  wrong.  In  this  I  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  certain  actors  who  overdo  their 
parts  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  effect. 
They  raise  a  laugh,  but  they  infringe  the 
rules  of  art  and  are  rarely  ranked  among 
the  first-rate  artists.  Eventually,  I  got 
over  my  susceptibility,  and  my  machine 
was  restored  to  its  first  condition." 

The  other  automaton — his  study  and 
execution  of  it — and  his  return  to  his 
family,  after  the  completion  of  the  work, 
must  be  the  last  of  our  extracts— 

"  My  writer  thus  finished,  I  could  have 
ended  my  voluntary  imprisonment  if  I 
pleased ;  but  I  wbbed  to  finish  another 
automaton^  for  which  a  residence  in  the 
country  would  be  requisite.  Although 
this  second  automaton  was  very  compli- 
cated, it  did  not  so  fully  occupy  my  time 
as  the  first.  It  was  a  nightingale,  which 
a  rich  merchant  of  St  Petersburg  had 
ordered,  and  I  had  agreed  to  produce  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  song  and  actions 
of  this  delightful  wood  minstrel. 

"  This  undertaking  offered  some  seri- 
ous difficulties ;  for  though  I  had  already 
made  several  birds,  their  singing  was 
quite  arbitrary,  and  I  had  only  consulted 
my  own  taste  in  arranging  it.  The  imi- 
tation of  the  nightingale's  pipe  was  much 
more  delicate,  for  I  had  to  copy  notes  and 
sounds  which  were  almost  inimitable. 

"Fortunately,  we  were  in  the  season 
when  this  skillful  songster  otters  hb 
delicious  accents ;  hence,  I  could  employ 
him  as  my  teacher.  I  went  constantly  to 
the  wood  of  Romainville,  the  skirt  of 
which  almost  joined  the  street  in  which 
I  lived,  and,  laying  myself  on  a  soft  bed 
of  moss  in  the  densest  foliage,  I  chal- 
lenged my  master  to  give  me  lessons. 
(The  nightingale  sings  both  by  night 
and  day  in  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
slightest  whistle,  in  tune  or  not,  makes 
him  strike  up  directly.) 

"I  wanted  to  imprint  on  my  memory  the 
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masioal  phrases  with  which  the  bird  com- 
poses its  melodies.  The  following  are 
the  most  striking  among  them ;  tiou-tioti- 
iiou,  tU-ut-ut-ui-tU,  ichii-chou,  ichit'cTiou, 
tchil'tchU,  nrrrrrrrrrrattU,  dhc.  I  had  to 
aoalyse  these  strange  sounds,  these  num- 
berless chirps,  these  impossible  rrrrouits, 
and  recompose  them  by  a  musical  pro- 
cess. Now,  here  was  the  difficulty.  I 
only  knew  so  much  of  music  as  a  natu- 
ral taste  had  taught  me,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  harmony  was  hence  a  very  feeble 
resource.  I  must  add  that  in  order  to 
imitate  this  flexibility  of  throat,  and  pro- 
duce these  harmonious  modulations,  I 
had  a  small  copper  tube  about  the  size 
and  length  of  a  quill,  in  which  a  steel 
piston  moving  very  freely,  produced  the 
different  sounds  I  required ;  this  tube  re- 
presented in  some  respects  the  nightin- 
gale's throat. 

'*This  instrument  would  have  to  work 
mechanically;  clockwork  set  in  motion 
the  bellows,  opened  or  closed  a  valve 
which  produced  the  twittering,  the  modu- 
lation, and  the  sliding  notes,  while  it 
guided  the  piston  according  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  speed  and  depth  I  wanted 
to  reach. 

''I  had  also  to  impart  motion  to  the  bird: 
it  must  move  its  beak  in  accordance  with 
the  sounds  it  produced,  flap  its  wings, 
leap  from  branch  to  branch,  &o.  But 
this  part  of  my  task  troubled  me  much 
lees  than  the  other,  as  it  was  purely  me- 
chanical. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  the 
reader  all  the  trials  and  investigations  I 
had  to  make ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
repeated  experiments,  I  created  a  sys- 
tem, half  musical,  half  mechanical, 
which  only  required  to  be  imnroved 
by  fresh  studies.  Provided  with  this  in- 
strument, I  harried  off  to  the  wood  of  Ro- 
mainvilie,  where  I  seated  myself  under 
an  oak,  near  which  I  had  often  heard  a 
nightingale  sing,  which  I  thought  was 
the  "  star''  among  the  virtuosi.  I  wound 
up  the  clockwork,  and  it  began  playing 
in  the  midst  of  profound  silence ;  but  the 
last  notes  had  scarce  died  away  ere  a 
concert  commenced  from  various  parts 
of  the  wood|  which  I  was  almost  inclined 


to  regard  as  a  general  protest  agunst  my 
clumsy  imitation. 

"  This  collective  lesson  did  not  suit  my 
purpose,  for  I  wished  to  compare  and 
study,  and  could  positively  distinguish 
nothing.  Fortunately  for  me,  all  the  mu- 
sicians ceased,  as  if  by  word  of  com- 
mand, and  one  of  them  began  a  solo :  it 
was  doubtlessly  the  premier  eujei,  the 
Duprez  of  the  company — possibly  the 
nightingale  I  have  just  mentioned.  This 
tenor  indulged  me  with  a  succession  of 
dulcet  sounds  and  accents,  which  I  fol- 
lowed with  all  the  attention  of  an  indus- 
trious pupil. 

"Thus  I  passed  a  portion  of  the  night; 
my  professor  was  indefatigable,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  was  not  weary  of  listening* 
At  length  we  were  obliged  to  part,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  pleasure  I  felt,  I  began  to 
grow  chilly  and  sleepy.  However,  my 
lesson  had  done  me  so  much  good,  that 
the  next  morning  I  began  making  impor- 
tant corrections  in  my  mechanism.  After 
five  or  six  more  visits  to  the  wood,  I  at- 
tained the  required  result — the  nightin- 
gale's song  was  perfectly  imitated. 

''After  eighteen  months*  stay  at  Belle- 
ville, I  at  length  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  my  wife  and  children ; 
in  my  absence  my  business  had  prosper- 
ed, and  I,  by  the  manufacture  of  my  two 
automata,  had  gained  the  enormous  sum 
of  seven  thousand  francs. 

"Seven  thousand'  francs  by  making 
filings,  as  my  father  used  to  say.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  excellent  man  could  not 
enjoy  the  beginning  of  my  success — I 
had  lost  him  a  short  time  before  the  re- 
verse of  my  fortune.  With  his  love  for 
mechanical  inventions,  how  proud  he 
would  have  been  of  my  successes  I" 

We  have  preferred,  in  our  quotations, 
to  give  such  passages  as  illustrate  the 
more  intellectual  efforts  of  M.  Robert 
Houdon's  genius,  and  at  the  same  time 
open  glimpses  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
own  family,  and  his  affectionate  longing 
for  their  society.  He  narrates,  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  not  without  attraction 
for  the  reader,  his  appearances  before 
Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Victoria,  at 
their  respective  palaces,  and  the  signal 
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approbation  bestowed  upon  bim  bj  tbe 
royal  families  on  botb  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel. Nor  is  he  ungrateful  for  the  ap- 
plause which  he  received  from  his  pa- 
trons of  a  lower  degree,  and  he  cordially 
acknowledges  the  hearty  (though  boister- 
ous) praise  of  the  Manchester  artizans 
who  insisted  that  he  should  '*  speak  Eng- 
lish." But  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
career  was  his  mission  to  Algeria  in 
1856 :  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confounding  the  native  magicians 
by  his  superior  skill,  and  thus  destroying 
their  dangerous  influence  with  the  vari- 
ous wild  tribes  of  that  region.  Accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  for  whom  he  made  a 
special  stipulation  in  his  treaty  with  the 
French  Government,  M.  Robert  Houdin 
was  treated  en  prince  by  the  authorities, 
French  and  Arab,  made  a  short  tour  into 
tiie  interior  of  the  country,  and  above 
all,  succeeded  even  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion in  the  object  of  bis  coming.  In 
short,  his  rod,  like  that  of  Aaron's  in 
Egypt,  swallowed  up  those  of  all  the 
false  prophets:  many  of  the  common 
people  viewed  him  as  something  super- 
human :  and  the  more  intelligent  chiefs 
presented  him  spontaneously  with  a  for- 
mal acknowledgment,  under  their  hands 


and  seals,  of  his  great  merit  and  thdi 
correspondent  admiration. 

We  confessed,  some  pages  back, 
that  we  had  been  ignorant  of  M.  Ro- 
bert Uoudin's  success  and  celebrity,  until 
this  book  appeared.  The  same  circum- 
stance must  be  our  excuse,  if  we  now 
offend  against  propriety,  in  intimating 
that  we  think  it  prudent  to  make  a  lit- 
tle— a  very  little,  perhaps — ^but  still  a 
little  allowance  for  boldness  of  dravring 
and  strength  of  coloring  in  some  of  bis 
pictures.  This  doubt  is  not  so  strongly 
suggested  to  us  by  any  thing  in  his  nar- 
ratiye  of  what  has  happened  to  himself: 
but  in  Uie  stories  of  Torrini  and  Antonio 
there  is  too  much  of  the  melodrama.  It 
may  be  said  that  M.  Robert  Houdin, 
only  repeating  the  tale  as  they  told  it,  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  truth  : 
but,  as  they  are  his  friends,  and  he  intro- 
duces them  to  bis  readers  vrithout  caveat 
or  protest,  be  must  be  regarded  in 
some  sort  as  indorsing  their  credibility. 
Wherefore,  until  we  are  assured  that  he 
has  not  turned  his  magical  wand  into  a 
writer's  pen,  we  shall  indulge  the  suspi- 
cion that,  here  and  there,  the  plain  fact 
has  undergone  some  slight  transforma- 
tions, in  passing  through  his  hands. 


BEAUDROT: 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FRENCH  DOMINATION. 

BT  THOMAS  DUNIT  ENGLISH. 


To  heaven  above,  by  night  and  day,  the  prayers  of  many  go, 
For  quiet  to  the  parted  soul  of  basely-slain  fcaudrot. 

The  bitter  curse  of  honest  men,  the  wrath  of  saints  on  high, 
Fall  evermore  on  Eerlerec,  who  doomed  the  man  to  die. 

That  time,  upon  the  tyrant^s  head,  requital  soon  may  bring, 
Pray  I,  Jean  Annibal  Belleau,  sworn  soldier  of  the  king : 

For  I  had  served  in  many  wars  along  with  stout  Beaudrot ; 
Together  we  had  kept  the  watch — together  fought  the  foe. 

True  brothers  we,  amid  a  score  of  comrades  frank  and  tried, 
Who  sought  the  revel  or  the  fight,  together  side  by  side. 
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Ah !  where  are  now  that  gallant  band  who  served  the  king  with  me  ? 
Some  slumber  six  feet  deep  in  earth,  and  some  beneath  the  sea. 

Some  fell  before  the  yellow  plague,  and  some  in  fight  were  slain : 
Some  died  in  dungeons  damp  and  grim,  and  none  but  I  remain. 

We  twain,  the  last,  escaped  the  thrall,  the  fever  and  the  steel, 
That  one  might  see  the  other  die  in  torture  on  the  wheel. 

And  would  you  learn  his  story  sad  ? — then  one  and  all  draw  near, 
To  hear  me  tell  the  doleful  tale,  but  see  me  shed  no  tear : 

For  since  the  day,  with  thousands  'round,  in  pangs  I  saw  him  die, 
Though  tears  are  dropping  at  my  heart,  mine  eyes  are  ever  dry. 

II. 

It  chanced  upon  the  Isle  du  Chat,  which  lay  a  mile  from  land, 
A  coward  tyrant,  called  Duvoux,  was  sent  to  take  command. 

His  men  were  mostly  hireling  Swiss  from  Zurich  and  from  Berne, 
And  these  were  driven  to  despair  beneath  his  rigor  stern. 

To  fill  his  purse  he  made  them  toil,  half-clad  and  badly  fed; 
And  those  who  murmured  at  their  lot,  drew  vengeance  on  their  head. 

For  some  were  lashed  like  thieving  curs,  till  dripped  their  backs  with  gore, 
And  some  were  stripped  and  tied  to  trees,  where  insects  stung  them  sore,  (a) 

Nor  was  it  Switzers  in  the  ranks  his  rigor  only  knew — 
Townsman  or  stranger,  angering  him,  in  close  confine  he  threw. 

'Mid  these  Beaudrot,  for  having  said — "  Duvoux  wears  armor,  lest 
Some  foolish  man  might  choose  to  make  a  target  of  his  breasu" 

At  length  the  soldiers,  reckless  grown,  by  saints  and  angels  swore 
That  he  whose  fangs  had  torn  their  souls  should  play  the  dog  no  more. 

III. 

Duvoux  had  gone  to  hunt  the  deer;  and,  loaded  down  with  game, 
The  boat  which  bore  him  forth  at  mom,  at  night-fall  homeward  came ; 

But  nevermore  to  hunt  the  deer  that  boat  the  tyrant  bore, 

For  twenty  bullets  pierced  the  wretch,  while  leaping  to  the  shore. 

With  red  blood  clotting  on  his  wounds,  prone  on  the  sand  lay  he, 
Till  those  who  slew  him  stripped  his  corse,  and  flung  it  in  the  sea. 

His  clothes  were  fastened  to  a  lance,  and  carried  overhead. 

While  through  the  streets  the  soldiers  marched,  and  cried — "The  dog  is  dead!" 

The  mutineers  were  jovial  then.    They  dressed  in  velvets  fine; 

They  ate  no  bread  but  wheaten  loaves;  they  drank  no  draught  but  wine. 

Loud  jests  they  said,  gay  songs  they  sung,  to  show  their  wild  delight ; 
Right  merry  games  they  had  by  day,  and  wine  and  dice  at  night. 

And  thus  a  week  had  passed  away,  when  to  the  mutineers 

A  low  but  terrible  whisper  came,  which  filled  their  hearts  with  fears. 
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The  word  goes  round — **We  must  away,  ere  Kerlerec  comes  down, 
And  brings,  to  drag  us  to  our  doom,  the  soldiers  of  the  crown. 

"To  Georgia  we  must  bend  our  steps,  where  hardy  Britons  dwell; 
St.  George^s  cross  against  the  French  will  surely  shield  us  well. 

'-And  if  the  way  be  wild  and  strange,  a  guide  with  us  shall  go. 
Who  knows  the  forest  far  and  near — the  hunter  called  Beaudrot." 

From  prison  cell  they  led  the  man,  and  told  him  of  their  plight, 
And  how  from  terrible  Kerlerec  they  meant  to  take  their  flight. 

"  And  you,  Beaudrot,"  their  leader  said,  "  can  guide  us  if  you  choose ; 
Red  gold  is  yours  if  you  obey,  and  death  if  you  refuse." 

Quoth  he :  "A  soldier  of  the  crown  I  was  for  many  years, 
It  likes  me  not  to  be  when  old  a  guide  to  mutineers." 

"  If  you  deny  our  will,"  they  said,  "  at  once  for  death  prepare — 
Who  tarries  here  is  doomed,-  would  you  provoke  our  wild  despair?" 

Now  what  could  do  the  stout  Beaudrot,  when  fifty  spoke  their  will, 
But  yield  at  once  to  their  demand,  or  come  to  farther  Ul  ? 

He  led  them  up  Tombigbee^s  stream,  crossed  Alabama  wide, 
And  to  Coweta  led  their  steps,  on  Chattahoochee's  side. 

Then  to  his  lonely  hut  he  came,  tired  with  his  weary  track; 
But  darkness  overhung  the  day  that  brought  the  hunter  back. 

IV. 

The  angry  governor,  Kerlerec,  swore  by  the  saints  on  high 

That  those  who  slew  bis  friend  Duvoux,  a  horrid  death  should  die. 

He  sent  Beaudin  with  men  to  range  the  country  far  and  near, 
And  drag  from  out  his  hiding-place  each  skulking  mutineer. 

But  most  of  these,  on  British  soil,  from  grasp  of  France  were  free,. 
And  after  weeks  of  weary  search,  Beaudin  could  take  but  three  : 

And  these  were  sent  by  Montberaut,  commanding  Fort  Toulouse, 
Down  Alabama's  rapid  stream,  close-fettered,  in  canoes. 

In  little  time,  with  scanty  forms,  their  deadly  sentence  fell ; 
But,  to  our  wonder  and  our  woe,  Beaudrot  was  doomed  as  well  r 

Beaudrot,  whom  all  men  loved  so  much,  Beaudrot  condemned — ^and  why? 
None  knew  but  this,  that  Kerlerec  had  sworn  Beaudrot  should  die. 


Forth  came  the  doomed  from  prison  cell,  and  forth  came  all  Mobile,  (6) 
To  see  their  piteous  agony  when  stretched  upon  the  wheel. 

But  why  are  coffins  only  two,  when  four  are  here  to  die  % 

And  why  are  two  within  them  ibrced,^  though  still  alive,  to  lief 
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They  nail  the  heavy  coffins  up,  whose  lids  are  pierced  with  holes — 
What!  will  they  bury  these  alive?     Heaven  cheer  the  parting  souls. 

What  mean  they  now?     What  deed  of  fear,  what  work  of  fiends  is  this? 
The  teeth  of  steel  devour  the  wood,  with  mingled  growl  and  hiss. 

The  gazers  shudder;  Kerlerec  smiles  grimly  in  disdain; 

Through  wood  and  flesh  the  saw  is  drawn,  till  both  are  sawn  in  twain. 

"  My  faith !"  said  Kerlerec,  as  came  the  faint  and  smothered  moans. 
"  No  viol  in  a  master's  hand  e*er  made  such  heavenly  tones." 

Oh !  woe  betide  the  heartless  wretch,  though  armed  with  sword  and  ^ield. 
And  I  with  naked  hands,  could  we  encounter  in  the  field. 

In  vain  such  frantic  thoughts  as  those,  that  quickly  flutter  by. 
What  chance  to  fight  with  Kerlerec,  has  one  so  low  as  I  ? 

VI. 

And  now  the  stripped  and  chained  Beaudrot,  came  forward  to  our  sight, 
No  sign  of  fear  on  him,  although  his  comrade's  face  was  white. 

So  calmly  stood  the  hunter  there,  with  bearing  proud  and  high. 
That  Kerlerec  arose  and  said — "  I  will  not  see  him  die." 

A  murmur  followed  Kerlerec,  our  pleading  looks  also; 

The  lost  might  strive  as  well  to  move  the  fiends  to  ease  their  woe. 

Then  spoke  Beaudrot  to  us,  and  said — "  Good  friends  who  weep  and  sigh, 
Let  fall  no  tears  for  me  to-day,  nor  mourn  that  I  must  die. 

"Remember  me,  old  comrades  here,  but  say,  when  all  is  o'er — 
Life  merely  has  one  hunter  less,  and  death  one  hunter  more. 

"  For  many  years  I  served  my  king,  and  never  treason  shed 
Its  blackness  on  the  whitened  hairs  that  gathered  on  my  head. 

"And  when  from  long-time  service  freed,  they  bade  me  take  a  rest, 
I  went  with  honour  on  my  name,  and  scars  upon  my  breast. 

"  Since  then,  a  hunter,  I  have  roamed  the  forest  far  and  near, 
To  beard  the  wolf  within  his  den,  and  slay  the  yellow  deer. 

i«l  will  not  vaunt  the  life  I  led — go,  ask  the  Muscogee, 

And  those  who  met  me  in  the  wild,  what  name  they  give  to  me. 

"  Ask  those  if  ever  deed  I  did,  that  could  dishonour  bring 
To  one,  who,  while  he  feared  his  God,  was  loyal  to  his  king. 

"That  still  whatever  danger  came,  1  felt  for  others'  woe. 

Go,  ask  of  those  who  owe  their  life,  or  freedom  to  Beaudrot.  (c) 

"  And  yet  despite  these  scars  of  mine,  unworthy  such  reward. 
They  doom  me,  guiltless  of  a  crime,  to  die  a  death  abhorred. 

"  Nay,  more — with  base  and  cruel  art,  my  sons,  none  braver  be, 
Were  made  unknowing  messengers  of  shameful  death  to  me.  (d) 

"No  matter!  let  it  pass — Beaudrot  need  now  complain  of  none; 
Small  time  is  left  him  for  reproach — his  race  is  nearly  run. 
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"  Around  he  sees  good,  honest  friends,  who  kindly  gaze  on  him, 
Though  yonder  frowns  the  waiting  wheel,  and  here  the  deathsman  grim. 

"  He  trembles  not — ^bear  witness  all ;  his  courage  bears  no  speck; 
Thus  armed  with  truth  he  would  not  change  with  baffled  Kerlerec. 

"God  knows — man  should — his  innocence;  and  as  a  soldier  true, 
His  soul  he  yields  to  heaven  above,  his  fame  he  leaves  with  you. 

"  And  if  some  one  he  may  have  wronged,  and  such  perchance  there  be, 
He  pardon  craves  for  sake  of  Him  who  died  upon  the  tree." 

"Not  one!"  we  cried;  "our  blessing  take,  and  pity  for  your  dole; 

Christ  give  you  strength  to  bear  your  doom,  and  heaven  receive  your  soul.'' 

He  smiled  his  thanks,  then  turned  to  die  with  firm  and  manly  air; 
His  red  lips  moving,  not  with  fear,  but  with  a  silent  prayer. 

They  tied  him  and  his  comrade  down,  and  as  they  broke  their  bones, 

We  heard  no  shriek  from  him;  they  wrung  at  most  some  smothered  moans. 

I  clenched  my  hands,  I  closed  mine  eyes,  I  could  not  close  mine  ears ; 
And  as  each  stifled  sigh  I  heard,  out  gushed  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  crushing  blows  were  done  at  last;  then  came  the  sweep  of  steel; 
A  Better  man  lay  dead  than  he  who  doomed  him  to  the  wheel. 

vn. 

Thenceforth  a  curse  on  Kerlerec  has  never  ceased  to  rest, 
Remorse,  which  will  not  be  appeased,  gnaws  ever  in  his  breast. 

He  doomed  the  innocent  to  death,  and  those  who  ought  to  know. 
Tell  how  in  watches  of  the  night  he  sees  the  slain  Beaudrot. 

The  spectre  at  his  couch  appears  to  tell  him  how  the  twain, 
When  comes  the  fearful  day  of  doom,  will  surely  meet  again. 

Now  Kerlerec  is  rich  and  great;  before  him  brave  men  cower; 
And  yet  I  would  not  change  with  him,  for  all  his  wealth  and  power. 

For  surely,  in  his  parting  hour,  the  blood  of  slain  Beaudrot 
Will  weigh  the  vainly-struggling  soul  to  fearful  fate  below. 


(a)  This  Duvoux  had  an  amiable  habit,  when  any  of  his  men  displeased  him,  of  tying 
the  offenders,  naked,  to  large  trees,  and  suffering  them  to  be  stung  by  mosquitos — ^a 
whimsical  but  severe  punishment. 

(6)Bossu  says  the  execution  took  place  at  New  Orleans;  but  Pickett  {Hist.  Mabama, 
I  365,)  asserts  that  it  was  at  Mobile.  Pickett  is  a  careful  and  apparently  conscientious 
writer,  and  probably  correct. 

(c)  No  vain  boast.  He  had  preserved  the  lives  and  obltained  the  libarty  of  several 
prisoners  among  the  Indians. 

(rf)  Beaudrot's  two  sons  returning  home  from  New  Orleans,  Kerlerec  sent  by  them  a 
sealed  package  to  DeVille,  the  commandant  at  Mobile.  In  this  was  enclosed  the  order 
for  Beaudrot's  arrest.  The  action  was  in  consonance  with  the  general  conduct  o. 
Kerlerec,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  cold-blooded  and  cruel  wretch,  whose  memory 
deserves  universal  execration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seyen, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, — and  the  old 
hammer  hung  down  by  the  side  of  the 
hell.  Slowly  over  the  fields  and  through 
the  summer  air,  from  the  little  church 
whose  spire  I  could  just  see  above  the 
trees,  came  the  sounds  to  me,  as  I  strolled 
lazily  through  the  meadows,  idly  whip- 
ping, with  a  willow  switch,  the  heads 
from  the  unfortunate  dandelions  that 
chanced  to  grow  near  the  path.  "  Only 
eleven  o'clock  I"  said  I,  and  I  threw  my 
switch  over  the  fence  and  stretched  my- 
self upon  the  grass  under  a  great  button- 
wood  tree.  It  was  a  glorious  day  in  June. 
The  air  was  warm  and  still,  and  full  of 
the  smell  of  clover.  Save  the  buzzing  of 
industrious  insects,  and  the  cheerful 
cackle  of  a  happy  hen,  that,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  announced  to  the  world 
the  birth  of  an  egg,  no  sound  broke 
in  upon  Uie  stillness  of  that  morning. 
All  nature  was  in  a  state  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment The  very  bees,  sailing  about  over 
the  red  and  white  clover-blossoms,  were 
doing  their  work  in  an  easy,  old-fashioned 
style,  and  the  round  little  wren,  that 
hopped  about  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence, 
twitched  her  tail  and  bobbed  her  head 
with  an  air  that  told  very  significantly  of 
plenty  of  berries  and  nothing  to  do.  The 
butterflies,  those  old  emblems  of  indo- 
lence, were  chasing  each  other  out  in  the 
sun — now  down  in  the  grass,  now  up  in 
the  air,  round  and  round  they  went,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  value  of  time,  or 
of  their  duties  to  themselves  or  their  fel- 
low-beings. I  began  to  moralize.  It  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  moralizing. 
"  Thus,''  said  I,  "  in  this  world  of  ours, 
do  men  and  butterflies,  rich,  poor,  old, 
young,  gay,  or — ."  Just  then  there  came 
to  me  a  great  bumble-bee.  I  may  as  well 
here  remark,  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  misguided  persons  who  persist 
in  calling  these  insects  ''humble-bees.'' 
The  adjective  "  humble,"  is  neither  pro- 
per in  signification  nor  sound.  Who 
ever  saw  a  humble  bumble-bee?    Now, 


there  is  something  sensible  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  about "  bumble." 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  bee  came 
buzzing  around  my  head  and  before  my 
face,  sometimes  appearing  as  if  he  were 
about  to  settle  on  my  shoulder,  and  then, 
changing  his  mind,  he  would  skim  down 
to  my  feet,  to  circle  about  them  awhile, 
and  returning  to  my  head,  would  re- 
commence his  operations  there.  He  was 
a  good  comfortable  sort  of  a  bee,  with  a 
fine  round  stomach  and  a  benevolent 
countenance.  I  should  judge  from  his 
looks  that  he  was  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
years  old.  He  was  evidently  a  bee  in 
good  circumstances.  The  pockets  of  his 
tight-fitting  yellow  breeches,  seemed  well 
stuffed,  and  from  the  way  he  rubbed  his 
legs  together,  and  from  his  general  good- 
natured  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  eleven  o'clock,  I  should  imagine 
he  had  lunched. 

"My  friend?"  said  I,  "you  don't  do 
anything  for  a  living.  You're  not  one  of 
the  kind  that  sting.  You  eat  what  you 
want  and  leave  the  rest  for  your  fellow- 
creatures.  You  have  been  among  the 
flowers.  You  live  pretty  much  among 
the  flowers.  In  fact,  were  you  a  female, 
I  would  call  you  Flora;  at  any  rate, 
since  you  are  so  fresh  and  blooming, 
I  think  I  may  call  you  a  Hebe."  At 
this  moment,  happening  to  turn  my 
head,  I  saw,  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
nearest  the  house,  Kate,  getting  over 
the  fence.  Just  then  the  bee  stung  me. 
*  *  *  *  It  was  a  hot  chase,  but  I 
got  him.  And  when  I  returned,  warm 
and  puffing,  to  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and 
had  cooled  myself  off  a  little,  and  put 
some  mud  on  the  sting,  I  looked  around 
to  see  if  I  could  see  Kate.  But  she  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  I  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, in  making  up  my  mind  as  to  where 
she  was.  I  was  pretty  sure  that  she  had 
gone  along  by  the  bottom  of  the  adjoin, 
ing  meadow,  and  over  the  creek  to  the 
woods.  So  I  walked  down  that  way,  and 
having  lost  time,  I  walked  pretty  fast^ 

Soon  I  entered  the  wood,  and  left  the 
bright  light  of  day  behind  me.    It  was  a 
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glorious  piftce,  that  "forest  primeyal, 
where  people  walked  slowlj  and  spoke 
low."  High  over  head,  the  great  trees 
arched  their  branches,  thick  with  dark 
foliage,  like  the  dome-top  of  some  vast 
cavern,  and  as  the  wind  moved  the  leaves 
backward  and  forward  on  those  highest 
branches,  the  snn-light  came  dropping 
down  and  down,  from  twig  to  branch, 
and  on  the  grass  and  leaves  and  flowers 
on  the  ground,  as  in  thoe  caves,  the 
water  trickles  down  the  rockj  walls.  I 
walked  in  an  avenue,  where  the  great 
trees,  on  each  side,  locked  their  branches 
above  me,  and  their  roots  together  under 
the  ground,  keeping  inviolate,  forever, 
that  path  for  those  who  loved  their  soli- 
tudes. Here  and  there  were  openings  in 
the  roof,  and  through  them  the  sun  shone 
unobstructed,  making  radiant  patches  on 
the  ground,  where  the  flowers  grew  more 
luxuriantly,  and  where  the  bees  and 
butterflies  fluttered  about  in  greater  num- 
bers. I  think  it  must  have  been  some 
Saint's  day  in  the  woods,  for  I  never  saw 
Its  inhabitants  out  in  greater  numbers  or 
gayer  apparel.  They  were  thronging 
above,  around,  and  below  me.  Sober* 
white  miller-flies  proceeded  here  and 
there  in  an  orderly,  quiet  way,  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  church.  Blue  flies, 
green  flies,  yellow  and  purple  flies,  were 
hurrying  backward  and  forward  in  every 
direction.  On  one  side  was  a  crowd  of 
lazy  urchins  of  young  wood-bugs,  watch- 
ing two  great  black  beetles,  who  were 
having,  with  their  nippers  locked  to- 
gether, what  appeared  to  be  a  half-drunken 
fight.  At  a  little  distance  a  merry  grass- 
hopper was  amusing  a  collection  of  his 
compeers,  by  springing  backward  over 
a  pine   log   without   ever    touching  it 

There  were  little  green  lizards  in  the 
trees,  and  black  ants  on  the  leaves,  and 
long-legged  doddy-^bugs  striding  over  the 
ground. 

In  their  webs,  on  the  low  branches, 
sat  grim  spiders,  looking  like  hard-fisted 
shopkeepers— each  sitting  there  until 
some  gay  young  creature,  allured  by  the 
beauty  of  his  out-door  arrangenentSt 
should  step  in  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  the  strength  and 
flexibility  of  his  fabrics. 


Overhead  an  occasional  priestly  crow, 
flapped  his  solitary  way,  while  in  the 
trees  were  orchestras  innumerable  of 
big  birds  and  little  birds,  soprano  and 
tenor  birds,  basso  and  baritone. 

Fluttering  before  me,  with  her  wings  a 
glorious  purple  in  the  shadows  and  crim- 
son in  the  sun-light,  and  her  golden  basda 
sparkling  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade,  was 
a  dragon  fly,  who,  as  I  walked,  still 
seemed  to  keep  in  advance  of  me. 

And  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  was  in  doubt  between  the  right 
path  and  the  led,  I  took  this  gorgeous  in- 
sect for  a  guide  and  as  it  flew  I  followed  it. 

Stopping  at  some  flowering  bash,  * 
would  throw  its  wings  into  a  mist  around' 
it,  and  drop  and  rise  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  until  I  came  up,  and  then  away 
to  other  flowers,  and  wait  for  me  there* 
When  she  was  hovering  round  a  shrub  or 
bush,  I  noticed  that  the  bees  and  other  in- 
sects kept  aside  at  a  little  distanoe  leaving 
her  to  examine  the  blossoms  unmolested. 

So  I  thought  to  myself,  **  She  is  w>me 
small  goddess  of  the  insects.  They  re. 
tire  before  her  and  do  her  homage." 
And  I  felt  more  faith  in  her,  and  nothing 
doubting,  followed  her. 

On  she  went,  through  the  thick  woods — 
down  in  the  deep  dell,  where  the  grass 
was  long  and  rank,  and  where  the  last 
year's  leaves  and  the  leaves  of  the  year 
before  that,  lay  thick  and  soft  beneath 
the  feet.  Then  up  the  hill-side,  where 
the  points  and  comers  of  the  rocks  peeped 
out  instead  of  flowers,  and  where  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  like  great  veins,  were 
interlaced  across  the  path;  and  so,  on 
and  on  until  she  led  me  out  of  the  dark 
shadows  and  from  under  the  trees,  out 
to  the  great  grey  rock  that  jutted  over 
the  water.  As  the  stream  passed  around 
the  point  to  the  left  of  this  rock,  it  spread 
out  into  a  vride  and  beautiful  lake,  which 
stretched  for  half  a  mile  and  then  re- 
sumed its  narrower  limits.  On  each  side 
the  trees  looked  o^er  into  the  water  drop- 
ping their  shadows  down  to  the  very 
bottom ;  and  out  in  the  middle,  you  could 
see,  fathoms  and  tens  of  fathoms  down, 
the  white  clouds  floating  along  as  ihej 
floated  in  the  sky  above. 
As  I  came  out  on  the  rock,  the  goddess 
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sklmroed  away  over  the  water,  now  along 
the  surface  until  she  seemed  to  leave  a 
ripple  on  its  smoothness,  then  high  up 
into  the  air,  and  down  again  towards  her 
brilliant  counterpart  that  came  up  from 
the  depths  to  meet  her.  For  me  her  task 
was  done.  I  laid  me  down  upon  the  great 
grey  rock  that  j  utted  over  the  water.  It  was 
an  ancient  rock  I  should  imagine,  for  it 
was  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens  and 
every  excrescence  that  can  grow  on  stone, 
and  it  was  quite  soft,  for  a  rock.  So  I 
lay  down  and  looked  about  me.  Before 
me  was  the  lake,  stretching  away  its 
quiet  waters  to  the  opposite  woods  and 
r^ks.  Behind  me  a  benevolent  oak  kind- 
-/  threw  its  shadow  over  that  part  of  the 
rock  on  which  I  lay.  Below,  to  the  right, 
the  shore  spread  smoothly  for  some  dis- 
tance, sloping  gently  to  the  water.  Among 
the  vines  and  the  shrubs,  the  bushes,  the 
saplings,  the  prim  young  trees  and  the 
sober,  middle-aged  ones,  there  stood,  here 
and  there,  a  great,  grim  old  patriarch 
of  the  forest,  looking,  with  his  rugged 
limbs  and  his  jagged  roots,  like  a  stern 
mentor,  placed  there  to  keep  his  fellow, 
trees  in  order.  One  of  these,  a  little  way 
from  the  water,  threw  its  shade  over  Kate, 
who  was  sitting  upon  one  of  its  massive 
roots,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
trunk,  formed  a  comfortable  jseat.  She 
was  engaged  in  knitting — at  least  I  sup- 
pose it  was  knitting,  but  it  might  have 
been  crochet- work,  or  somcthiog  in  the 
embroidery  line.  Not  understanding 
these  matters  perfectly,  I  can  only  say 
that  she  was  pushing  the  points  of  two 
tolerably  long  sticks  at  each  other  with 
intermittent,  energetic  thrusts,  and  that 
each  stick  was  partially  covered  with 
white  worsted,  evidently  to  protect  it 
from  injury  in  its  continual  encounters 
with  its  neighbour. 

So  she  knitted  and  I  lay  there  and 
watched  her.  It  was  strangely  pleasant 
to  lie  there,  on  that  glorious  June  day, 
and  gaze  with  perfect  freedom  upon  the 
motions,  the  form,  the  features  of  Kate, 
and  when  I  say  Kate,  I  mean  everything 
that  is  lovely  in  female  human  nature. 
This  may  be  comprehensive,  but  it  is 
true, — and  I  want  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  in  love    with    Kate, 
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and,  of  course,  knew  all  about  it. 
This  lady-love  of  mine,  and  her  aunt, 
myself,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  fine 
people,  boarded  together  at  a  pleasant 
country  house,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  rock   on   which   I  was  lying. 

I  had  been  in  love  with  her  nearly 
ever  since  she  came  there,  (a  month  or 
so,)  and  this,  I  believe,  or  did  believe, 
was  known  to  every  person  upon  the 
place  except  Kate  herself,  and  I  didn't 
see  how  she  was  ever  going  to  know  it, 
unless  somebody  told  her,  for  I  couldn't. 
Not  that  I  was  generally  backward — I 
did  not  consider  myself  a  bashful  youth  ; 
but  towards  her — my  feelings  were  pe- 
culiar.   I  hope  I  am  understood. 

I  was  not  only  in  love,  but  I  was  jeal- 
ous. Oh,  savagely  jealous!  There  were 
several  young  men  there  with  whom  Kate 
was  sociable,  talking  and  walking  and  so 
on.  But  for  this  I  did  not  care,  although 
she  did  not  talk  nor  walk  much  with  me. 
I  was  jealous  of  Mr.  R . 

Mr.  R was  a  villain — a  tall,  hand- 
some, self-possessed,  quiet,  genteel  vil- 
lain. When  he  entered  the  parlor  he 
seemed,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to 
villains,  to  appropriate  Kate  to  himself, 
as  if  he  had  a  right* to  her;  and  she 
never  appeared  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge that  right.  They  were  not  en- 
gaged. Oh !  you  may  be  sure  I  made 
myself  certain  about  that. 

She  was  the  handsomest  woman  there, 
and  he  the  handsomest  man.  They 
seemed  to  associate  naturally,  because  of 
the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

So  I  was  jealous  of   Mr.  R .    I 

hated  him.  For  that  matter,  I  hate  him 
yet. 

Thus  I  had  passed  the  summer  days 

— loving  Kate  and  hating  Mr.  R , 

and  regarding  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
undisguised  indifference.  And  now  I  was 
lying  on  that  old  rock,  with  Kate,  not  a 
dozen  yards  from  me,  unconsciously  giv- 
ing herself  up  to  my  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful. 

After  awhile  Kate  stopped  knitting, 
and  began  to  think — at  least  I  suppose 
she  was  thinking,  for  her  work  and  her 
hands  lay  idly  on  her  lap,  and  she  was 
gazing  out  into  the  lake  with  a  thought- 
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ful  expression,  even  more  beauiifnl  than 
that  one  of  interest  with  which  she  had 
just  now  directed  the  combats  of  the 
knitting  sticks. 

I  loved  her  more  and  more  every  minat«. 
I  believe  that  if  things  had  continued  in 
thi9  train  much  longer,  I  should  have 
been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  des- 
peration, that  I  should  have  gone  down 
and  spoken  to  her. 

But  just  then  the  dragon-fly  came  and 
settled  down  on  a  little  twig,  not  three 
feet  from  me.  It  seemed  inclined  to  be 
sociable,  and  as  it  was  a  goddess  and 
had  been  my  good  friend  and  guide,  in 
bringing  me  to  Kate,  of  course  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  pay  it  some  attention — at 
least  to  look  at  it.  It  sat  upon  the  twig 
with  what  I  thought  a  rather  anxious  ex- 
pression, occasionally  folding  its  wings 
and  walking  a  step  or  two  towards  me, 
clinging  fast  to  the  twig  with  its  little 
black  feet,  and  fixing  its  big  bulging 
eyes  on  me  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

••  Well,  Miss,"  said  I,  with  an  encour- 
^   aging  smile,  "  have  you  anything  to  say 
to  me?" 

It  answered  never  a  word,  but  sat 
there,  looking  at  me  with  the  same  pe- 
culiar expression.  I  watched  it  awhile, 
feeling  amused,  although  a  little  puz- 
zled, and  then  said  to  it : 

**  If  it  is  from  feelings  of  vanity  you 
are  sitting  there,  you  have  some  cause 
for  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  the  hand- 
somest insect  I  ever  saw." 

As  I  said  this,  it  turned  its  head 
around  a  minute,  gave  a  little  nod,  and 
flew  away. 

So  I  turned  to  look  at  Kate  again,  whom 
I  had  neglected  all  this  time,  and  there 
she  was  standing,  bare-footed,  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  her  shoes  and 
stockings  were  lying  up  under  the  tree. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  dragon-fly  ? 

I  soon  saw  the  cause  of  Kate's  stand- 
ing thus.  One  of  her  knitting-sticks, 
which  had  doubtless  rolled  from  her  lap 
into  the  water  while  she  was  thinking, 
was  now  safely  moored,  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  shore,  against  some  seeds,  haply 
growing  there. 

To  regain  it  she  must  wet  her  feet  I 
saw  plainly  her  line  of  action.    She  most 


first  step  upon  a  large  dry  stone,  tbeo 
upon  a  sunken  log  which  raised  one  of 
itfl  ends  above  the  water,  but  her  last 
step  was  to  be  upon  a  flat  stone  that  I 
could  see,  several  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. 

Not  long  did  she  deliberate,  but  one 
step  upon  the  large  stone,  then  upon  the 
log,  and  then  daintily  the  little  foot 
went  under  the  water  on  the  flat  stone; 
and  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  float- 
ing stick,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  got 
one  drop  of  water  oo  her  dress.  There 
never  was  «uch  a  delicate  creature  as 
Kate! 

Then  she  drew  her  foot  out  of  the 
water,  and  came  back  as  she  went. 

The  tree  under  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  threw  a  thick  ehade  around  it»  ex- 
cept in  one  place,  where  a  break  im  the 
branches  above  let  down  a  bright  patdi 
of  sunlight  on  the  grass.  So  Kate  sat 
down,  leaned  back  against  the  tree,  and 
put  her  foot  out  into  this  sunny  spot, 
(just  as  much  as  was  wet — no  more»)  to 
dry  it. 

Of  all  the  feet  that  were  ever  sculp- 
tured— .  Well,  we  will  leave  that  out, 
but  while  I  lay  there  in  silent  admira- 
tion, I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  not  the 
only  admirer  it  had.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that^uch  a  foot  as  that,  was  not  of- 
ten seen  in  those  woods,  for  the  little 
birds  on  the  boughs  above  all  stopped 
chirping  and  jumping,  and  were  sitting 
each  one  on  his  separate  twig,  staring  as 
if  they  would  never  get  enough  of  it. 
The  dragon-fly,  too,  was  circling  round 
and  round  the  tree,  but  whatever  way 
it  turned,  it  always  kept  one  big  eye  fix- 
ed upon  that  little  foot. 

And  three  little  fishes,  that  had  come 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  were  so  com- 
pletely entranced  by  the  unusual  specta- 
cle, that  they  did  not  perceive  that  the 
tide  was  going  down,  and  that  they  w«^ 
left  on  the  sand,  with  only  the  tip  end 
of  their  tails  in  the  water. 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think 
Kate  dropped  into  a  doze.  I  don't  see 
why  she  should  not,  for  she  was  sitting 
there  so  still. 

The  small  goddess,  after  awhile,  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied,  for  flying  away 
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over  thelalLe,  she  darted  from  sunshine  into 
shadow — now  high,  now  low — resting 
nowhere.  I  could  not  help  following 
her  with  my  eyes,  for  she  had  a  strange 
attraction  for  me.  At  length  she  ap- 
peared to  see  something  in  a  water-blos- 
som near,  that  just  peeped  its  head  above 
the  surface,  and  slowly  circled  around  it, 
80  low  down  that  she  seemed  almost  in 
the  water.  She  rested  on  the  edge  of 
the  blossom,  looking  into  its  centre,  and 
as  I  watched  her  I  saw,  slowly  rising 
from  the  bottom,  a  fish— a  large  fish, 
rising  directly  towards  her.  She  does 
not  see  him,  and  in  one  second  more  he 
will  have  her  I 

Greatly  excited,  I  sprang  to  my  feet— 
he  almost  touched  her!  At  the  top  of 
my  voice  I  shouted : 

*'  Small  goddess,  there  I    Look  out  I" 

My  voice  sounded  like  a  thunder-clap 
in  all  that  stillness.  The  dragon-fly  shot 
off  like  an  arrow ;  the  three  little  fishes, 
now  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand,  with 
a  twitch  and  a  twirl,  flapped  themselves 
into  the  water ;  the  birds  all  flew  away, 
and  Kate,  springing  to  her  feet,  stood 
looking  at  me  all  in  a  blush.  So  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  down  to 
her.  While  I  was  walking  down  to  her, 
I  endeavoured  to  concoct  something  to 
say,  but  as  the  distance  was  too  short  I 
failed  in  my  endeavour,  and  when  I 
reached  her  I  said : 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Kate.*' 

And  she  said : 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

She  never  looked  more  lovely  than 
when  standing  there  with  that  half-con- 
fused, half-provoked  expression,  evident- 
ly not  knowing  exactly  what  would  be 
best  to  do. 

However,  she  picked  upher  knitting  im- 
plements and  commenced  rolling  them  up. 

•*  I  hope  I  have  not  interrupted  you. 
Miss  Kate,"  said  I. 

Kate  was  almost  herself  again,  and 
she  answered  me : 

**  Interrupted  me  ! — of  course  not.  I 
have  been  down  here  this  morning  knit- 
ting, and  one  of  my  needles  happening 
to  fall  into  the  water,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  out  on  those  stones  and  get  it." 

I  saw  very  plainly  that  nothing  would 


please  her  better  than  that  I  should  pass 
on,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  having  his 
lady-love  thus  in  his  power,  does  not 
often  occur  to  a  man,  I  felt  a  wicked 
pleasure  in  staying. 

"  If  you  had  called  me,"  said  I,  "  or 
if  I  had  known,  I  would  have  saved  you 
the  trouble." 

"Why  were  you  there?  Hgw  long 
have  you  been  there  ?"  said  she  quickly. 

*'  About  half  an  hour,  I  suppose,"  said 
I,  not  quite  so  composedly  as  before. 

She  turned  away  at  this,  and  I  could 
plainly  see  that  she  was  more  than  Tuilf 
provoked.  As  she  took  a  few  steps  to- 
ward the  tree,  she  said  : 

"  I  am  going  up  to  the  house." 

Of  course  I  could  but  say : 

"  And  I  shall  continue  my  walk. 
Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  she. 

And  I  continued  my  walk.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded slowly  through  the  woods,  I  did 
not  feel  that  satisfaction  with  myself 
and  surrounding  circumstances  that  I  had 
experienced  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
I  was  not  quite  sure  that  I  had  acted 
precisely  as  a  gentleman  should.  Yet  I 
had  no  conscientious  compunctions  at  the 
time.  If  conscience  had  anything  to 
say,  why  didn't  it  say  it  then  ?  I  blamed 
the  dragon-fly.  In  the  first  place  it 
guided  me  down  there.  Now  that  was 
all  very  well.  If  it  had  stopped  there, 
it  would  have  been  right  enough  ;  but 
then  it  must  put  itself  roost  impertinent- 
ly in  the  way  in  one  instance,  and  after- 
wards in  allowing  itself  to  be  nearly 
caught  by  a  fish,  must  so  work  upon  my 
good-nature  as  to  cause  me  to  bring  this 
all  about.  It  was  no  trifling  matter. 
How  could  I  tell  what  Kate  might  think  ? 

If  the  winged  fool  had  gone  about  its 
business,  when  it  had  brought  me  down 
there — But  what  can  be  expected  of  a 
dragon-fly  ? 

When  I  had  walked  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, I  turned  into  a  path  which  led  me 
out  of  the  woods,  and  going  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  fields,  I  took  up  my 
position  upon  a  small  eminence  from 
which  I  had  a  view  of  the  point  where 
Kate  would,  upon  her  return,  emerge 
from  the  wood. 
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I  had  determined  to  join  her  on  her 
way  home  and  explain  the  matter  of  the 
interruption,  for  I  could  not  allow  her  to 
lie  under  the  mistake  I  supposed  she  en- 
tertained. I  did  not  go  down  and  wait 
for  her  at  this  point,  because  I  feared 
she  would  think  I  had  not  continued  my 
walk  a  sufficient  distance.  She  soon  ap- 
peared, %nd  I  struck  across  the  fields  so 
as  to  intercept  her  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  house.  I  had 
more  time  to  arrange  a  suitable  form  of 
speech,  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but 
I  did  not  see  that  I  made  out  any  better 
for  that.  However,  my  determination 
was  unalterable — the  thing  was  to  be 
done,  whether  I  did  it  right  or  wrong. 
When  I  .was  still  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  her,  she  saw  me,  but  neither 
did  she  stop,  or  walk  faster  or  slower, 
but  walked  on,  exactly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  person  as  myself  crossing 
the  fields  toward  her. 

At  length  I  came  up  with  her. 

*'  Miss  Kate,  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you." 

"  Well,  sir." 

**  I  should  like  to  apologize  for" — 

•*  No  apology  necessary  at  all,  sir !" 
said  she,  very  firmly  indeed. 

•*  I  don't  mean  apology — I  should  say 
that  I  should  like  to  explain — I  believe, 
Miss  Knte,  that  you  are  laboring  under  a 
false  impression." 

"  I  hope  I  am,  sir,"  said  she. 

Mow  was  the  time,  I  am  sure,  for  the 
explanation.  All  was  prepared.  The 
lady  was  willing  to  hear,  and  already  in- 
clined towards  the  side  of  mercy,  if  any 
chance  was  shown  her  to  be  merciful. 

But  bless  my  soul !  I  couldn't  begin — 
and  if  I  did  begin,  how  should  I  go  on  ? 

What  a  fool  I  was  ! 

A  sensible  man,  (if  such  a  thing  could 
happen  to  a  sensible  man,)  would  certain- 
ly have  let  the  matter  drop  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  as  for  me — oh  yes  !  noth- 
ing would  do  but  to  get  myself  deeper 
and  deeper  into  trouble. 

"Well,  sir?"  said  she. 

"  The  fact  is.  Miss  Kate,"  said  I,  "  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  to  set  about  this 
explanation."  A  happy  thought  struck 
me  I    "  For  fear  I  am  mistaken,  I  should 


be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  impression  you  do  labor  under." 

"  Although  you  have  not  the  least 
right  in  the  world  to  ask  such  a  thing  of 
me,  still  as  you  seem  to  need  assistance 
so  much,  I  will  tell  you.  The  impres- 
sion (under  which  you  are  determined  to 
have  roe  labor)  is,  that  you  were  guilty 
of  the  ungentlemanly  conduct  of  remain- 
ing for  half  an  hour  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  lady,  in  your  view,  who  im- 
agined herself  alone  in  the  woods,  and 
who  consequently  acted  as  if  she  were 
so." 

"That  latter  part,  ma'am,"  said  I, 
quickly,  "  is  the  point." 

"  Sir  I"    said  she,   suddenly  crimson. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  she 
said  this,  completely  dumbfonnderod  me. 
I  was  worse  off  than  before. 

"  The  fact  is,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  there 
wasn't  anything  of  the  kind.  The  dragon- 
fly came  along  just  then." 

"Just  when?" 

This  was  too  much  for  me — I  clapped 
my  hat  down  over  my  eyes  and  ran  away 
as  fast  as  I  could.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  house  and  my  room,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Kate,  setting  forth  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  dragon-fly,  and  subjoining  the 
notice  of  my  intention  of  leaving  the 
next  morning  the  place  where  I  had 
made  myself  so  ridiculous. 

In  a  short  time,  I  received  by  a  ser- 
vant an  answer.     It  ran  thus — 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind— all  is  forgot- 
ten." 

This  was  my  first  love  letter  from  Kate. 
The  matter  was  soon  fogotten— oh,  yes ! — 
certainly ! — forgotten  !^f  course. 


CHAPTER  II, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was, 
altogether,  a  fool.  My  fault  was  that  I 
was  rather  younger  than  I  might  have 
been— but  I  loved  Kate.  I  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  that  fact  every 
day.  The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close — 
that  is,  the  fashionable  season — for  the 
trees  had  not  yet  one  autumnal  tint. 
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The  Bun  was  as  bright,  the  fields  and 
woods  as  beautiful  as  a  month  before— 
but  the  fashionable  world  said,  the  season 
was  nearly  over,  and  I  suppose  the  fash- 
ionable world  knew.  Now  the  only  way 
in  which  it  concerned  me,  was  this — I 
had  heard  that  Kate  would  leave  in  a 
week  or  so.    Kate  would  leave  I 

Since  that  memorable  June  morning, 
we  had  met  frequently,  but  had  not  asso- 
ciated very  much.  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  only  young  gentleman  at  that  board- 
ing-house, who  was  not  supposed  to  be  in 
love  with  Kate.  And  I  know  that  I  was 
the  only  one  who  really  was  so.    As  for 

Mr.  R ,  every  one  considered  his 

success  as  established,  and  those  who 
spoke  of  it,  seemed  to  think  well  of  it. 
I  knew  Mr.  R well — better  per- 
haps than  any  one  there,  and  he  seemed 
to  like  my  society.  He  would  often  sit 
on  the  piazza  with  me,  after  the  ladies 
had  retired,  and  talk  quite  pleasantly 
while  we  smoked.  He  talked  well — in 
fact,  did  everything  well,  but  I  did  not 
like  him  any  the  better  for  that.  He 
often  spoke  of  Kate^ — now,  what  in 
thought  was  my  greatest  delight,  made 
me  absolutely  nervous  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  it  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. But  1  would  not  talk  of  Kate — 
every  time  he  attempted  to  make  her  his 
subject,  I  trembled  lest  he  should  find 
out  my  secret,  and  I  would  not  have  had 
Mm  know — not  for  a  planetary  system. 
It  was  very  melancholy,  almost  distract- 
ing, for  me  to  contemplate  the  relation 
in  which  we  three  stood  to  each  other.  I 
knew  I  loved  Kate.   I  believed  she  loved 

Mr.  R ,  and  I  was  almost  certain 

that  he  did  not  love  her.  I  did  not  con- 
sider him  capable  of  loving  any  one.  He 
was  cold  and  very  wise. 

Is  it  strange  that  I  should  have  thought 
it  terrible  to  see  the  one  that  I  loved  with 
all  my  powers  of  loving — one  in  whom  I 
peceived  all  those  virtues,  those  beauties, 
and  those  sympathies  that  would  have 
made  her  the  woman  of  all  women  that 
I  could  have  loved  and  should  have  loved 
as  long  as  I  lived — to  see  her,  I  say,  in 
all  her  beauty  and  purity,  voluntarily 
offering  herself— Aer^c//*,  that  I  loved  so 
perfectly,  humbly  offering  herself  to  one, 


who  hypocritically  smiling,  gives  her 
pity  for  her  love,  to  one  who — oh  !  to  a 

devil — to  several  devils.    Mr.  R 

was  several  devils. 

Gousidering  all  things,  I  was  in  a  bad 
state  of  mind.  I  could  not  call  my 
feeling  jealousy.  I  had  no  claim  of  any 
kind  on  Kate — but  my  love  seemed  to 
me  as  a  caged  lion.  And  the  greater 
his  struggles  to  be  free,  the  more  severe 
were  the  wounds  he  inflicted  on  himself, 
and  the  stronger  he  felt  his  prison  to  be. 

And  through  his  bars  he  daily  saw  his 
gentle  loved  one,  wandering  near  with 
her  dreadful  companion.  And  when  the 
lion  would  spring  madly  against  the 
bars  and  fall  back,  bruised  and  foaming, 
she,  seemingly  all  unconscious,  would 
not  even  cast  her  eyes  toward  h!m,  while 

the  bloodthirsty  Bengal  R that 

walked  beside  her,  would  seem  to  turn 
his  head  and  smile — a  tiger  smile. 

But  once  or  twice,  I  think  she  heard 
the  roar  of  my  royal  love.  I  almost 
knew  she  heard  it.  But  she  never  re- 
vealed that  she  did. 

And  when  I  believed  that  she  knew  of 
his  agonies  and  struggles,  and  I  saw  his 
daily  increasing  sufferings,  I  determined 
to  let  my  lion  out. 

An  admirable  opportunity  for  so  doing 

soon  presented  itself.     Mr.  R left 

for  the  city,  not  expecting  to  return  for  a 
week.  Such  a  chance  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away. 

So  it  was  upon  the  morning  after  the 
departure  of  the  Bengal,  that  I  walked 
down  to  the  stables  and  engaged  the 
finest  turnout  in  the  collection — black 
horse,  with  a  few  bright  lights  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  yellow  vehicle  with  a 
pink  rug  in  the  bottom.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
asked  Kate  if  she  would  ride  with  me, 
before  I  engaged  the  equipage.  But 
Prudence  and  I  were  not  upon  good 
terms — scarcely  spoke.  Before  dinner  I 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  ask  her 
"  if  she  would  like  to  take  a  drive  this 
afternoon, — very  fine  day."  She  looked 
at  me,  seemingly  a  little  surprised,  but 
replied  that  nothing  would  give  her 
more  pleasure.  This  I  doubted,  but  in 
high  spirits,  I  went  up  stairs  directly 
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afler  dinner  to  drees  for  a  drive.  And 
when  I  had  finished,  I  considered  myself 
quite  complete  and  fit  to  pot  mj  feet 
upon  the  same  rug  with  Kate.  Well,  I 
put  my  feet  on  the  pink  rug — so  did 
Kate,  and  I  whipped  up  the  black  horse, 
and  away  we  went  Nature  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  so  were  Kate  and  I—- 
we  laughed  and  talked  like  old  friends, 
and  as  we  passed  them,  the  woods  and 
solitary  trees  bowed  politely,  and  the  fan* 
tastic  dust-forms  kissed  their  hands  to  us 
as  we  roused  them  from  their  slumbers 
and  then  left  them  far  behind.  I  propo- 
sed driving  down  by  the  lake,  and  Kate 
consenting ;  along  the  road  and  through 
the  woods  we  went,  where  the  little  but- 
ter-cups  ^ceased  their  churning,  to  look 
up  at  us  as  we  disturbed  their  quiet 
labors,  and  the  wood-nymphs  climbed 
quickly  up  the  tall  trees.  We  stopped 
at  the  margin  of  the  water,  alighted,  and 
attaching  the  quadruped  to  a  vegetable 
excrescence,  seated  ourselves  upon  a 
grassy  knoll  and  enjoyed  the  scene.  I 
felt  in  good  spirits  that  afternoon — 
everything  seemed  in  good  spirits.  Kate 
laughed  and  talked  like — Kate.  Nothing 
else.  The  gentle  ripples  murmured  on 
the  shore,  the  grass  waved  in  symphoni- 
ous  measure,  and  the  little  birds  twit- 
tered with  delight,  as  we  sat  upon  the 
butter-cups  and  daisies,  in  pleasant  con- 
verse. 

At  length  we  ceased  talking,  as  if  to 
rest,  and  leaning  against  the  tree  behind 
her,  Kate  gased  dreamily  out  over  the 
water. 

**  Now,"  thought  I,  "  is  the  time  to  let 
my  lion  out."  So  I  opened  his  cage  and 
looked  in  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 
And,  bless  my  soul!  there  was  not  a 
lion  to  be  seen.  I  shook  the  cage  and 
out  walked  a  poor,  miserable,  woe-begone 
looking  lamb— and  such  a  thing  as  it 
was,  too.  It  was  as  much  as  it  could  do 
to  walk.  As  it  went  tottering  about, 
seemingly  utterly  ashamed  of  itself,  I 
gazed  upon  it  with  pity,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt. It  was  very  evident  that  U  would 
never  be  noticed  by  Kate.  So  I  open- 
ed the  cage^oor  and  kicked  it  in  again. 
I  saw  very  plainly  that  my  companion 
would  not  know  to-day  that  I  loved  her. 


And  was  it  not  contemptible— the  whole 
affair?  I  could  not  have  had  a  better 
opportunity— and  for  all  the  courage  of 
my  love  to  have  departed  so  utterly  was 
humiliating.    I  felt  debased. 

Turning  to  look  at  Kate,  I  started,  she 
was  fast  asleep— I  arose  gently. 

Never  before  was  she  so  lovely.  No 
one  ever  was.  With  her  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  she  leaned  so  gracefully 
against  the  tree,  and  looked  so  sweet,  so 
charming,  that  I  felt  bewildered.  My 
eyes  must  have  doubted  their  size — my 
very  heart  came  up  in  my  throat,  to  see, 
I  suppose.  Asleep,  so  near  me!  I 
turned  away,  unable  to  bear  it 

Looking  up,  I  believed  the  sun,  him- 
self, was  loitering  in  the  sky  to  look  at 
her.  Besides  the  sun  and  myself,  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  she  had  no  other  ad- 
mirers. But  no  I — I  was  mistaken — above 
her,  on  a  little  dead  limb,  sat  a  bird — 
with  his  eyes  like  two  fixed  stars  or 
stares,  whichever  you  please.  He  was 
behaving  very  ridiculously.  I  could  per- 
ceive by  his  occasional  subdued  twitter  of 
satisfaction,  that  he  knew  that  the  first 
object  that  would  meet  Kate's  gaze,  when 
she  aweke,  would  be  himself.  And  he 
stood  so  primly,  that  I  felt  like  laughing 
at  him. 

I  turned  again  to  Kate,  and  stood 
again  enchanted.  A  thought  struck  me* 
Suppose  I  kiss  her!  How  the  blood 
tingled  in  my  veins  when  I  thought  that 
thought  But  I  would  do  it  I  sofUy 
approached  her— I  knelt  beside  her.  I 
bent  my  head  toward  hers — bent  it  lower. 
I  felt  her  warm  breath.  I  trembled  from 
head  to  foot — our  lips  almost  touched — 

"  TwKET !"  went  the  bird. 

Kate  awoke — and  blushed  scarlet 
But  not  more  so  than  I  did. 

The  very  sun,  now  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sky,  turned  crimson — and  the  robin  was 
as  red  as  fire. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what 
occurred  during  those  moments,  or  weeks, 
or  whatever  they  were,  that  immediately 
succeeded  this  catastrophe.  But  I  re- 
member, that  when  I  rose  from  my 
kneee,  Kate  was  standing  by  the  carriage. 
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I  slowly  approached  her  and  helped 
her  in — ^without  speaking.  Unfastening 
the  horse,  I  seated  myself  beside  her  and 
we  drove  off.  But  not  with  his  former 
joyons  step  did  the  black  horse  trot 
Slowly  and  heavily  his  foot-fall  sounded 
through  the  forest  depths,  and  the  butter- 
enps  folded  their  petals  and  bowed  their 
beads,  while  the  wood-nymphs  sat  twirl- 
ing their  thumbs  at  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  The  sun  was  almost  down.  His 
last  rays  fell  upon  the  fields  and  woods, 
now  rapidly  darkening;  a  short  time 
since,  so  beautiful.  My  sun  was  down — 
put  out — not  a  ray  left  to  light  up  the 
dreariness  of  my  soul. 

Slowly  trotted  the  big  black  horse,  and 
the  dust-forms  shook  their  fists  at  us  as 
we  roused  them  up. 

I  sat  with  my  head  bowed  down — I 
oould  not  look  at  Kate.  I  felt  her  re- 
proachful glances,  although  I  could  not 
see  them.  I  knew,  without  looking  at 
her,  with  what  scorn — yes,  scorrit  she  re- 
garded me.  This  was  now  the  second 
time  that  I  had  acted  meanly  towards 
her — taken  advantage  of  her.  I  deserved 
her  contempt— I  bowed  myself  beneath  it. 
And  as  I  sat  thus,  my  future,  unbidden, 
came  up  before  me — black,  dreary,  Kate- 
less. 

After  a  time  she  spoke  to  me.    "Mr. 

,"  said  she.    I  did  not  look  up,  but 

waited  to  hear  what  more  she  would  say. 
But  changing  her  tone,  she  cried  "  Ob ! 
I  can't  stand  this — indeed  I  can't — you 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  never  saw — "  and 
she  fairly  screamed  with  laughter.  I  al- 
most jumped  out  of  the  wagon — laughing. 

"Miss  Kate  1"  I  cried,  "do  you  then 
forgive  me?"  But  she  only  laughed  the 
more. 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  laughed 
hideously — I  shouted.  I  shook  the  reins 
and  cracked  the  whip. 

Shake  your  legs,  old  black  horse,  shake 
'em  out !  Spin  your  wheels,  old  yellow 
wagon,  spin  your  wheels ! 

Away  we  went.  Kate  laughed — I 
laughed.  The  old  horse  laughed  and 
galloped,  the  wheels  spun  and  the  dust- 
forms  sprang  up  behind  us  and  madly 
waved  their  hats. 

The  greater  my  ezcitement^  the  more 


Kate  laughed.  "Rattle  your  bones,  old 
horse  I"  and  the  old  horse  rattled  his 
bones ;  and  with  a  rush  and  a  sweep  I 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  boarding- 
house. 

That  night  my  Lion  behaved  dread- 
fully. He  roared  and  plunged,  and  shook 
his  cage  so  fearfully  that  sleep  was  out  of 
the  question. 

He  had  been  stirred  up  with  the  long 
pole  of  ridicule. 

On  the  morrow  I  endeavoured  to  quiet 
and  tame  him.  It  was  impcssible.  He 
was  furious,  reckless.  If  I  did  not  loose 
him,  I  saw  that  he  would  soon  break  out 
in  some  most  undesirable  manner.  So  I 
chose  to  give  him  another  chance.  This 
time  I  only  wanted  Kate  to  see  him  and 
understand  him ;  I  expected  nothing  more. 
He  might  then  go  his  way. 

Therefore  itwas,  on  the  second  day  after 
our  drive,  that,  with  a  fixed  purpose  per- 
vading all  my  energies,  I  asked  Kate 
"  would  she  like  to  go  out  upon  the  lake 
this  afternoon — fine  day." 

This  might  be  considered  n  pretty  bold 
step  to  be  sure,  but  as  I  knew  I  never 
could  do  what  I  wished  up  at  the  house, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  her 
out  somewhere.  And  I  had  not  the 
slightest  reserve  in  such  matters  now. 
She  looked  at  me,  when  I  asked  her  this, 
in  a  very  peculiar  way,  but  on  the  whole, 
concluded  she  would  go.  So  we  walked 
over  the  fields  to  the  lake — a  compara- 
tively short  walk.  Our  conversation 
was  exceedingly  common-place,  but  I 
think  that  even  my  most  ordinary  remarks 
were  made  in  a  very  decisive  manner. 
I  unmoored  the  little  boat  that  belonged 
to  the  house,  and  we  rowed  away.  We 
were  quieter  now  than  before.  Kate  did 
not  look  at  all  sleepy,  and  the  fixed  pur- 
pose which  had  pervaded  my  energies, 
now,  I  believe,  became  visible  in  my 
countenance. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  I  don't 
think  I  remember  ever  having  seen  the 
lake  so  still  and  transparent  The  whole 
scene  was  lovely,  but  we  made  no  re- 
marks concerning  it  Kate  might  have 
thought  about  it     Of  course  I  don't 
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know  anything  about  that  Bat  I  am 
certain  that  all  the  beauty  was  lost  on 
me. 

*  My  Lion  lay  very  qaietly.  Some 
distance  before  us  there  was  a  miniature 
peninsula,  stretching  out  into  the  wateri 
and  between  us  and  the  point,  I  per- 
ceiyed  a  great  spatterdook  sticking  up  its 
broad  leaves.  When  we  should  reach 
that  spatterdock,  I  determined  to  let  my 
Lion  out. 

Nearer  we  approached  the  aquatic  vege- 
table that  was  to  decide  my  fate,  and 
bolder,  I  am  sure,  did  the  fixed  pur- 
pose stand  out  from  my  countenance. 
A  boat's  length  more  and — 

To  my  astonishment  I  heard  the  sound 
of  approaching  oars.  Louder  they  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  moment  a  boat  came  round 
the  point,  containing  Mr.  R — I  I  sat 
stupefied.    Gould  this  be  real  f 

I  was  Tcry  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
BO,  for  the  boat  was  now  beside  mine  and 
Kate  and  Mr.  R.  were  shaking  hands. 
She  seemed  very  glad  to  see  him ;  and 
he,  flushed  and  handsome  with  exertion, 
was  in  the  best  of  humours.  He  nodded 
very  graciously  to  me,  and  told  us  that 
having  finished  his  business  in  the  city 
much  sooner  than  he  had  expected, 
he  had  hastened  to  return  to  this  most 
agreeable  of  country  places. 

Failing  to  meet  the  stage  at  C ,  he 

had  walked  across  the  country,  and  had 
hired  a  boat  of  the  fisherman,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  preferring  this  method  to 
walking  a  mile  to  the  bridge.  And  most 
happy  he  was,  said  he,  that  he  had  done 
so,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Kate  so  soon. 
And  Kato  bowed  and   smiled  sweetly. 

They  continued  their  conversation  in  a 
lively  strain,  for  now  we  were  rowing 
side  by  side,  only  su^ciently  apart  to  al- 
low of  the  working  of  the  oars.  Kate 
had  asked  Mr.  R.  if  he  was  in  any  par- 
ticular hurry  to  reach  home,  and  he  had 
replied  by  asking  how  such  a  thing  was 
possible,  if  wo  had  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion for  his  company,  and  what  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  this  afternoon,  es- 
pecially out  here  upon  the  water. 

Turning  to  me,  he  asked  if  I  did  not 
feel  tired.    "  You  are  so  quiet,"  said  he. 


All  this  was  too  mnoh  for  me  to  bear. 
I  had  never  heard  of  anything  so  nmit- 
terably  contemptible  as  this ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  «ver  to  have  felt  so  abso- 
lutely angry.  In  my  excitement,  I  think 
I  rowed  much  faster  than  suited  Mr.  K, 
for,  turning  around,  he  remarked,  with 
a  smile,  that  I  must  feel  very  strong  and 
vigorous,  notwithstanding  that  I  looked 
tired.  This  insult  I  did  not  answer,  bot 
bent  to  my  oars  like  a  giant,  leaving  the 
malicious  tiger  far  behind.  But  R.  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  left,  and  grinning 
hideously,  he  gave  chase.  My  boat  was 
small  and  formed  for  speed,  but  I  had 
some  dead  weight  in  it,  and  was  not  a 
man  of  R.'s  years  and  strength,  and  al- 
though he  rowed  a  large  flat-bottomed 
skifi*,  those  years  and  that  strength  soon 
began  to  tell.  Our  boats  dashed  throu^ 
the  water  until  the  foam  rose  in  waves 
beneath  our  prows,  but  still  I  did  not 
place  that  distance  between  them  that  I 
hoped  for.  Kate  looked  frightened  and 
astonished.  I  cared  not  for  this,  but 
pulled  away  like  a  madman.  Direetly 
R.  turned,  and  with  a  &oe  pale,  I  sup- 
pose with  rage,  shouted  to  me  to  stop — 
and  Kate,  half  rising,  cried  out,  *'  Don't 

you  hear  him,  Mr.  ?    Won't  yon 

stop?" 

I  shut  my  mouth  tightly  and  tugged 
away  more  wildly,  and  with  a  crash  ire 
rushed  against  the  sunken  pier  of  the 
old  bridge.  And  the  boat,  Kate  and 
myself,  went  to  the  bottom  without  fur- 
ther ado. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

It  was  a  strange  fish.  One  would  have 
thought  it  had  committed  some  crime  in 
its  youth,  it  wandered  about  so  rest- 
lessly and  had  such  a  wild  look  in  its 
eyes.  It  was  about  the  site  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  shark.  And  as  I  crouch- 
ed among  the  tall  water-weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  I  felt  a  terrible  fear 
of  that  fish.  I  knew  it  was  looking  for 
me.  Upon  its  head  were  perched  a  dra- 
gon-fly and  a  robin,  each  holding  a  roll 
of  parchmsnt,->doubtle88   containing  a 
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catalogue  of  my  orimea.  As  it  opened 
its  moutb,  ever  and  anon,  I  oould  eee 
that  its  great  teeth  were  rows  within 
rows  of  crochet  needles.  Directly  I  heard 
their  footsteps,  and  soon  saw  them,  the 
Tiger  and  Kate,  walking  arm  in  arm  un- 
der the  water,  and  I  slipped  under  the 
kind  cover  of  a  great  spatterdook  upon 
whose  broad  leaves  were  engraved  the 
words,  "Fair  lady  ever  wondered  at  a 
faint  heart"  And  when  the  fish  perceived 
them,  he  hastened  and  harnessed  himself 
to  the  yellow  wagon  which  stood  ready, 
and  while  the  two  were  seating  them- 
selves in  the  vehicle,  a  woodnymph  ap- 
proached with  a  bucket  of  air,  from 
which  she  gave  the  fish  to  drink,  before 
commencing  his  journey.  As  the  Ben- 
gal seized  the  reins  and  flourished  the 
whip,  I  felt  a  new  life  within  me. 
"  Now,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  be  safe." 
But  just  as  they  were  about  driving  off, 
my  Lion,  who  was  not  yet  drowned,  gave 
a  little  roar,  and  the  spatterdook  began 
to  grow,  and  grew  up  far  out  of  my 
reach,  leaving  me  entirely  exposed. 

Mr.  R drew  his  sword  and  sprang 

from  the  carriage.  Kate  laughed  deris- 
ively, and  the  fish,  whisking  himself 
out  of  the  harness,  made  a  rush  at  me 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  and  his 
crochet  teeth  bristling  with  rage.  And 
with  a  start  I  awoke. 

I  was  lying  in  a  bed — all  was  still. 
A  snow-white  covering  was  over  me; 
soft  pillows  supported  my  head.  The 
curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  win- 
dow-shutters were  half-closed.  No  one 
was  near,  and  all  was  quiet. 

I  did  not  feel  surprised,  but  lay  and 
looked  about  me  with  an  enquiring  feel- 
ing that  never  suffered  itself  to  be  aston- 
ished. I  was  weak,  and  that  pleasant 
passiveness  which  so  frequently  accom- 
panies convalescence,  pervaded  my  whole 
being,  as  I  gazed  quietly  around,  feel- 
ing that  I  didn't  know  exactly  how  it  all 
was,  but  that  it  was  all  right.  The  room 
was  half  darkened,  but  through  the 
partly  opened  shutter  there  came  a  little 
sunbeam.  Flickering  through  the  win- 
dow, it  fell  upon  my  bed  and  played 
about  the  sheets  near  my  head.  It  was 
a  merry  little  sunbeam,  now  stretching  its 


line  of  light  along  the  bed,  then  breaking 
into  fragments  and  rolling  and  glistening 
in  golden  beads  around  the  pillows  and  up 
the  curtains  and  down  upon  the  floor. 
"  Keep  quiet  little  sunbeam  I  Can't  you 
be  quiet  in  a  sick  room  7  If  you  will 
shine,  shine  straight."  But  still  it  rap* 
idly  darted  from  pillow  to  post — ^gliding 
up  the  curtains  and  falling  upon  my  feet 
in  many  little  streams,  and  then  all  in 
one,  shooting  over  my  face  and  back 
again  to  the  window.  But  soon  I  saw 
that  the  little  gleamlet  was  not  to  blame. 
It  was  the  peach  tree,  that  brushing 
against  the  window-shutters,  broke  and 
scattered  this  little  ray.  And  I  can  just 
see  through  the  window,  how  beautiful 
it  must  be  out  of  doors  in  the  warm 
and  scented  air,  which  now  and  then  I 
faintly  feel  upon  my  cheek.  And  I  can 
see  that  there  are  many  sunbeams  in  the 
peach  tree,  leaping  like  little  light-birds 
from  twig  to  slender  leaf.  My  spirits 
kept  time  with  their  gentle  motions,  and 
a  still  and  quiet  happiness  came  over  me 
as  I  lay  with  half-closed  eyes,  dreamily 
watching  the  quivering  leaves  of  the 
peach  tree. 

I  was  just  sinking  into  sleep,  when  I 
heard  the  door  gently  open,  and  there 
entered  Doctor  B^—,  (whom  well  I  knew,) 
and  a  tidy  old  lady,  doubtless  my  nurse. 

Instantly  I  feigned  sleep. 

"Pretty  sound,"  whispered  the  Doc- 
tor, approaching  my  bed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  very,"  whispered  the  nurse. 

"  Pretty  sweet,"  said  the  Doctor,  taste- 
ing  my  lemonade. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  the  nurse. 

"  Pretty  pale  yet,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  nurse. 

"  But  better,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  whispered  the  nurse. 

Then  glancing  at  his  watch,  the  Doc* 
tor  left,  having  earned  his  fee  and  doubt- 
less ensured  my  recovery. 

The  old  lady  fussed  about,  soothing 
and  fixing  things,  and  making  herself 
very  disagreeable  in  a  quiet  and  gentle 
manner.  But  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
nurse  with  such  excessively  large  eyes 
as  had  this  one,  when  I  called  out  in  a 
good,  stout  voice : 

"Well,  mother,  what's  up?" 
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"What's  opl"  she  cried,  "why  he's 
out  of  his  mind  I"  and  she  started  to  ran. 

"  Stop  !  Granny  !"  cried  I,  "  come 
back — I  want  to  talk  to  yon.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

So,  half  ABsared  of  the  fact,  she  re* 
turned  and  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  bed.  Then,  in  the  politest  man- 
ner, and  in  the  fewest  words  possi* 
ble,  I  requested  an  explanation  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  my  present  con- 
dition. She  informed  me,  in  the  great- 
est number  of  words  possible,  (which  I 
here  condense,)  that  when  Rate  and  I  had 
been  immersed  beneath  the  waters  of  the 

lake,  Mr.  R had,  with,  the  greatest 

intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,  rush- 
ed to  our  relief^  and  bad  with  ease  res- 
cued the  lovely  Kate.  But  the  matter 
baring  been  delayed  rather  long,  my  re- 
storation to  terra  firma  was  more  diffi- 
cult. And  when  I  was  at  length  placed 
upon  the  bank,  by  my  generous  rival, 
there  was  at  least  seven-eighths  of  my 
precious  life  exhaust^.  By  the  care  and 
attention  of  my  nurse  and  the  Doctor, 
however,  the  remaining  one-eighth  had 
been  made  to  give  life  to  the  whole  mass. 
And  that  was  all  she  had  to  tell  me. 

Thereupon,  after  injunctions  to  lie  still 
and  go  to  sleep,  the  old  lady  made  her 
exit  I  forgot  to  say  that  she  also  told 
me,  that  Miss  Kate  had  been  very  kind, 
and  seemed  quite  anxious  about  my 
health,  and  that  I  bad  said  some  very 
funny  things  which-  were  all  about  Miss 
Kate,  but,  as  she  knew  the  place  of  a 
nurse,  and  the  value  of  secrecy,  she 
would  give  me  her  word  that  she  had 
told  them  to  no  one  but  Miss  Kate  her- 
self. This  last  piece  of  information  was 
quite  consoling.  The  old  lady  had  told 
Kate  all  the  crasy  nonsense  of  a  love-sick 
mind — weak  upon  that  score,  even  in 
health.  Well,  she  bad  saved  me  the 
trouble,  and  I  suppose  Kate  would  have 
jilted  me  some  day  anyhow,  so  where's 
the  difference  ? 

Taming  over,  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  my 
thoughts  were  not  drowsy,  and  they 
kept  me  awake.  Notwithstanding  my 
philosophy,  those  thoughts  were  very  sad, 
and  as  I  lay  thus  in  melancholy  mood,  I 
heard  again  the  step  of  a  sick  room  at- 


tendant at  the  door.  Instinctively  I  shot 
my  eyes,  vexed  at  this  new  interruptioQ. 
Almost  noiselessly  she  approached  the 
bed,  but  by  the  slight  rustling  of  her 
dress,  it  was  evident  to  ne  that  she  stood 
by  my  feet,  most  probably  wishing  that 
I  would  get  ap,  and  let  her  make  the 
bed.  Still  she  made  no  endeavour  to 
awaken  me.  I  felt  quite  nervoos,  8h« 
stood  there  so  quietly.  "  Why  don't  she 
do  what  she  has  to  do,"  thought  I,  "and 
le^ve  me  in  peace  7" 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  I  opened 
my  eyes,  the  least  little  bit  in  the  worid, 
to  see  what  the  old  lady  was  about. 
But— 

"  The  blood  waxed  thick  within  my  veins. 
Grew  puUeless,  and  stood  still." 

For,  standing  by  my  bed^  I  saw — Kate ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  mj 
feelings,  but  I  moved  not  nor  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  being  awake.  As  I 
gazed  fixedly  upon  her  between  my  slight- 
ly opened  lids,  she  seemed  to  be  regarding 
me  very  sadly,  standing  between  me  and 
tlie  sun.  A  cloud  seemed  to  have  come 
over  that  joyous  beauty  that  bad  been  so 
natural  to  her,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  cloud  even  then  was  darkening. 
"  We'll  have  bad  weather  soon,"  thought 
I ;  and  sure  enough  I  saw  a  tear-drop 
steal  gently  over  her  silken  lashes,  and 
down  her  cheek,  till,  trembling  for  a 
moment,  it  fell  upon  my  bed. 

A  distant  step  upon  the  stairs — a  start 
— a  rustle — and  Kate  was  gone.  And 
the  light  shone  again  upon  me,  and  (he 
tear  she  had  lefl  me.  Slowly  the  glit* 
tering  drop  descended  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  rolled  out  upon  the  little  ravel- 
ling, that  projected  its  slender  length  be- 
neath my  eye.  Then  came  the  little  soii- 
beam,  and  stole  along  the  coverlid,  and 
out  upon  the  ravelling,  and  the  tear- 
drop shone  and  glistened  with  its  merry 
light. 

Gazing  upon  its  brilliant  surface,  I 
saw  the  faint  outlines  of  a  picture— oat- 
lines  that  gradually  deepened  and  ex- 
panded into  scenes  of  beauty.  I  saw  a 
cottage,  embosomed  in  foliage,  with  the 
cheerful    sunlight  playing  fantastically 
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among  the  shadows  on  its  walls ;  and  the 
shadows  were  all  shadows  of  birds  and 
leayes  and  flowers  and  olimbing  vines. 
A  little  lady  was  there,  standing  upon  a 
stool,  training  morning-glories  over  a  trel* 
lis  before  the  door,  and  a  little  man 
stood  by  her,  holding  a  saucer  of  nails. 
And  the  little  lady  was  Kate,  and  I  was 
the  little  man. 

Then  the  light  trembled  on  the  tear, 
and  the  scene  changed.  The  little  cot- 
tage stood  warm  in  the  sun.  The  trees 
now  bent  beneath  their  weight  of  fruit, 
the  morning-glories  covered  the  trellis, 
and  the  little  lady  had  budded  and  blos- 
somed, and  the  tiniest,  prettiest  floweret 
in  the  scene,  was  crowing  and  laughing 
in  baby  delight  upon  the  knee  of  the 
little  man. 

Again,  the  trees  were  higher,  and  all 
the  vines  spread  wider  and  thicker,  and 
the  once  glossy  ringlets  of  the  little  lady 
were  smoothed  down  over  her  brow* 
Many  flowerets  played  around  her,  and 
the  little  man,  now  round  and  rosy,  sat 
smiling  and  smoking  on  the  step  of  the 
door.  Then,  when  the  little  lady  beck- 
oned him  to  her,  be  threw  down  his  cigar 
and  arose,  and  as  the  last  whiff  of  smoke 
curled  up  to  the  trellis,  and  through  the 
rich  canopy  of  purple  and  green,  gradu- 
ally fading  away  in  the  thin  summer  air, 
— so  the  picture  faded,  and  the  ravelling 
bent,  and  the  tear  dropped,  whilst  the 
little  sunbeam  vanished  quite  away. 

I  slowly  turned  upon  my  side. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this,  that 
I  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  fever 
into  which  I  had  been  thrown,  by  the 
combined  influence  of  my  nervous  ex- 
citement, the  stunning  effects  of  the 
collision,  and  the  drenching  in  the  lake, 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  and  begin  to 
act  for  myself. 

Among  the  very  first  things  I  had  dis- 
covered, when  I  had  resumed  possession 
of  my  senses,  was,  that  while  I  had  been 
sick,  my  Lion  had  got  out.  I  was  very  sure 
I  knew  how  it  all  had  happened.  The 
old  nurse  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She 
had  heard  his  roaring  and  complaining, 
and  in  mistaken  pity  had  opened  the 
door  and  let  him  out.  I  knew  very  well 
where  he  had  gone. 


But  now  he  was  back  again,  and  I 
looked  at  him  as  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
his  cage,  as  large  and  strong  and  vigor- 
ous as  ever,  but  so  very  quiet.  Such  a 
very  great  change  from  what  he  was  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  first  time  that  I  went  out,  was  on  a 
warm  and  beautiful  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember. All  the  boarders  had  left  the 
house  except  two  old  ladies,  (one  of  them 
Kate's  aunt,)  and  Kate  herself.  Why 
they  stayed  I  do  not  know,  but  I  always 
gave  them  credit  of  being  very  sensible 
people.  I  had  not  yet  met  with  Kate. 
In  fact  I  bad  a  disinclination  to  see  her. 
Yet  it  could  not  have  been  very  strong, 
for  I  am  sure  it  was  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  her,  that  1  walked 
down  through  the  garden  that  after- 
noon. Still,  had  I  seen  her  at  a  distance 
coming  toward  me,  I  think  I  should  have 
turned  into  another  path. 

There  was  a  little  summer-house  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  where  Kate 
often  used  to  spend  her  afternoons.  She 
was  seldom  alone,  to  be  sure,  but  now 
she  would  necessarily  be  so.  Towards 
this  summer-house  I  bent  my  steps, 
and  having  entered  it  and  found  it  un- 
tenanted, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  felt 
relieved.  Tet  I  wished  very  much  to 
see  Kate. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Perceiving  me,  she  gave  a  little 
start,  but  greeted  me  very  cordially.  I 
had  not  looked  at  her  for  one  moment, 
before  I  knew  that  she  had  seen  my 
Lion.  She  knew  I  knew  it,  and  it  waa 
on  this  account  perhaps  that  our  conver- 
sation was  somewhat  restrained.  Still 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  with  her.  I 
was  half  reclining  upon  a  rustic  seat, 
while  she  sat  at  a  little  distance  npon  a 
stool,  sewing.  After  a  time  we  ceased 
to  talk,  but  I  never  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  her.  I  believe  she  felt  that  I  was 
looking  at  her,  for  she  bent  her  head  very 
low. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  thread  in 
her  needle  was  entirely  used  up,  and 
breaking  off  a  fresh  length  from  the 
spool,  she  attempted  to  thread  her  needle. 
But  she  could  not  do  it.  There  was 
either  something  in  her  eye,  or  in  the 
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eye  of  the  needle  which  effeotaally  pre- 
vented anything  of  the  sort.  The  thread 
would  go  on  one  side  of  the  eye,  and 
then  on  the  other  side,  and  then  it  would 
go  right  against  the  needle  and  curl  up. 
She  cbropped  her  hands  in  her  lap  in  de- 
fipair,  and  bowed  her  head  rather  lower. 
Then  I  rose  and  approached  her.  I  took 
the  needle  in  my  hand;  and  she  kept 
the  thread  in  her  hand.    I  said : 

"  Kate"— 

And  when  she  raised  her  head  with 


her  eyes  foil  of  tears,  and  we  looked  at 
each  other — 

The  seat  was  wide  enough  for  two. 

At  length  she  said : 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  getting  rather 
dark  ?" 

But  I  told  her  the  world  had  neyer 
seemed  so  light  to  me  before.  So  we 
stayed  a  little  longer. 

Bless  her  soul  1  Bless  both  our  souls ! 
There  never  was  such  a  woman,  and 
there  never  can  be ! 


SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 
LETTERS  OF  RICHARD  HENRY  LEE  TO  ARTHUR  LEE. 


Green  Spring,  Va„  30th  June,  1777. 

Mr  Dear  Brother  : 

Ten  days  ago  I  arrived  at  Williams- 
burg to  attend  our  General  Assembly  on 
business.  I  left  Philadelphia  the  15th 
instant,  and  shall  return  again  to  Con- 
gress the  1st  of  August,  afler  a  month's 
rest  at  home.  From  Philadelphia  I 
wrote  you  a  pretty  exact  detail  of  our 
affairs  from  General  Howe's  retreat  from 
the  White  Plains  in  the  New  York  Gov- 
ernment up  to  the  15th  inst.  Since  I 
came  here  the  last  Post  informs  us  that 
General  Howe  had  arrived  in  person  at 
Brunswick  in  the  Jerseys  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  and  having  thus  collected 
his  forces  from  every  quarter,  his  army 
was  rather  superior  in  number  to  that  of 
General  Washington.  Say  the  former 
about  12,000  men,  and  the  latter  about 
10,000.  General  Howe  advanced  with 
7,000  to  Somerset  Court  House,  going  to- 
wards Delaware,  where  about  6,000  mili- 
tia were  collected  under  the  Generals 
Sullivan,  Mifflin  and  Arnold.  General 
Washington  had  ordered  4,000  Eastern 
troops  to  join  him  from  the  East  side  of 
North  River,  where  about  7  or  8,000 
were  stationed  to  prevent  by  sudden  ma- 


noeuvre the  enemy  from  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  Highlands  on  Hudaon's 
River,  and  so  opening  the  communica- 
tion with  Canada,  as  they  formerly  pro- 
proposed.  The  regular  army  therefore, 
joined  to  the  corps  of  militia  in  Jersey, 
it  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  would 
amount  to  20,000  men,  with  which  Howe 
would  certainly  be  attacked  if  he  did  not 
return  quickly  to  his  strong  camp  on  the 
Brunswick  hills,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  will  long  avoid  the  attack  even 
then.  The  American  troops  are  in  high 
spirits  and  eager  for  action.  Things  are 
all  well  in  the  North  about  Lake  Cham- 
plun,  where  a  sufficient  force  will  be  in 
time  collected  to  prevent  any  apprehen- 
sion from  Gen.  Carlton.  The  necessity 
of  passing  all  our  troops  through  inoccu- 
lation  this  spring,  hath  retarded  the  ma- 
king up  our  army,  both  at  Jersey  and  at 
Tioonderoga,  but  the  Herculean  work  is 
now  pretty  well  over,  and  we  shall 
presently  have  a  very  formidable  army 
in  the  former,  and  10,000  men  in  the 
latter.  Great  Britain  may  therefore  bid 
adieu  to  North  America,  which  the  most 
wanton  folly  has  forever  separated  &om 
her.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  if  oar 
funds  do  not  fail  us,  but  you  may  judge 
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how  preoarioas  things  must  he,  that  de- 
pend upon  continued  emissions  of  paper 
money  if  no  extension  loan  can  he  pro- 
cured in  Europe,  or  if  a  war  in  Europe 
does  not  so  employ  the  British  attention 
as  to  enahle  us  to  send  our  produce  to 
European  markets.  Both  these  points 
demand  the  deepest  consideration  of 
those  who  mean  to  secure  the  separa- 
tion of  this  country  from  Britain.  Our 
PriTateers  and  armed  Vessels  cotinue  to 
be  very  successful  against  the  British 
Trade  and  Transports.  I  have  written 
by  this  opportunity  to  our  Brother  Wil- 
liam, supposing  him  to  be  in  France.  I 
told  him  that  the  times  prevent  me  from 
making  remittance,  and  therefore  that 
my  sons  must  be  sent  to  me  by  the  first 
good  opportunity  if  he  cannot  continue 
to  advance  for  their  frugal  maintenance 
in  France  a  small  time  longer.  I  wish 
Ludwell  to  go  deep  into  the  study  of 
Natural  and  Cidl  Law  and  Eloquence, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  the  military  improve- 
ment you  put  him  on,  my  desire  being 
that  he  may  be  able  to  turn  either  to  the 
Law  or  the  sword  here,  as  his  genius,  or 
his  interest  and  service  of  his  country 
might  point  out.  I  want  Thom.  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness either  in  Mr.  Schweighauser's  count- 
ing house  or  under  his  uncle,  if  he 
should  go  into  business  that  may  be 
trusted  to  his  care.  But  all  or  any  part 
of  this  plan  depends,  I  apprehend,  en- 
tirely on  their  uncle  William.  Should 
any  unhappy  accident  have  befallen  him 
and  thereby  prevented  him  from  coming 
to  France,  I  must  rely  on  you  to  direct 
them  to  be  sent  over  to  me  by  the  first 
opportunity.  This  Mr.  Schweighauser 
can  continue  for  me  as  you  desire.  This 
letter  goes  by  a  Mr.  John  King,  a  mer- 
chant of  Hampton,  a  gentleman  of  repu- 
tation here,  and  who  goes  to  France  on 
commercial  motives.  He  sails  in  a  swift 
going  vessel,  that  probably  cannot  be 
taken,  and  I  believe  he  will  accommo- 
date my  boys  with  a  passage  if  they  are 
now  to  return. 

God  bless  you  and  give  you  success 
in  your  mission.  Much,  very  much  de- 
pends upon  it.  Farewell. 


York  Town  in  Bsnneylvania,  \ 
13th  October,  1777.     J 

Mr  Dear  Brother. 

I  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  you 
were  destined  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  be- 
cause 1  think  you  may  be  able  to  do  your 
country  essential  services  there.  The 
power  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  puts  him  above  apprehen- 
sions from  the  court  of  London  for  pur- 
suing measures  dictated  by  true  generos- 
ity, and  the  interest  of  his  people.  A 
post  in  the  North  for  our  privateers'  Pri- 
zes, and  for  the  conduct  of  Commerce 
will  much  benefit  both  countries.  It  is 
indisputably  certain  that  a  most  exten- 
sive and  mutually  beneficial  commerce 
may  be  carried  on  between  the  dominions 
of  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  unfortunate  for  us,  that  while  we  are 
left  singly  to  oppose  the  whole  force  of 
Great  Britian,  (young  as  we  are  in  war), 
we  are  prevented  from  giving  experimen- 
tal proofs  of  the  benefits  of  our  commerce 
by  the  impossibility  of  sending  our  pro- 
ducts or  getting  those  of  otber  countries. 
His  Russian  majesty  has  power,  by  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  to  call  away  much  of  the 
British  attention  from  us  and  thereby  fa- 
cilitating commercial  intercourse.  Add 
to  this  that  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  Independency  of  these  States,  by  his 
Prussian  majesty  would  give  dignity  and 
advantage  to  our  cause  and  procure  the 
same  acknowledgments  from  other  Pow- 
ers. The  Committee  have  written  so  ful- 
ly of  the  events  of  war,  in  their  publio 
letter,  that  I  need  not  add  here,  to  what 
they  have  said  ;  unless  it  be  to  say  that 
our  continued  accounts  confirm  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  on  the  4th 
instant,  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
We  understand  that  General  Agnew  and 
Grant  are  dead  and  that  Sir  Wm.  Erskine 
is  mortally  wounded.  Some  reports  place 
Gen.  Shephausen  among  the  slain  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  wounded.  Our 
army  is  by  reinforcements  stronger  now 
than  before  the  last  battle,  in  high  spirits, 
and  we  expect  .will  give  General  Howe 
further  amusement  in  a  short  time. 

Suffer  me  here  to  observe  a  little  upon 
the  Enemy's  possession  of  Philadelr^^  * 
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Id  Europe,  where  our  affairs  are  ill  un- 
derstood, perhaps  it  may  make  some 
noise ;  with  us  it  is  only  of  little  impor- 
tance. When  first  we  entered  into  this 
war,  we  not  only  considered  but  absolute- 
ly declared,  that  we  considered  our  great 
towns  as  not  defensible.  But  that  the 
possession  of  these  would  avail  little,  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  the  views 
of  our  enemies.  In  truth  they  are  but 
spots  in  the  great  map  of  N.  America. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  Gen. 
Howe,  will  retain  Philadelphia  two 
months.  We  know  that  during  the  late 
battle,  he  had  given  orders  for  his  bag- 
gage to  cross  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
friends  of  Government,  as  he  calls  the  de- 
testable enemies  of  their  country,  to  quit 
the  town.  Boston  was  once  theirs,  but 
now  no  longer  so.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  counteract  the  magnified  falsehoods  of 
our  enemies  concerning  this  subject 
What  has  become  of  our  brother?  We 
hear  nothing  of  him.  1 1  have  never  re- 
ceived the  bark  from  Mr.  Gordoque,  but 
you  may  be  assured  it  is  extremely  want- 
ed by  myself  and  family.]  I  make  no 
doubt  that  you  will  do  the  best  for  my 
boys,  in  conjunction  with  their  uncle. 
But  if  they  cannot  remain  to  be  tolerably 
finished  in  France,  let  them  be  sent  by 
the  first  good  opportunity  to  me.  I  am, 
with  the  most  tender  affections  and  fi^ith- 
ful  friendship,  yours. 


CharUiUy,  February  23d,  1778. 

Mt  Dsar  Brothir. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  two 
months,  since  my  ill  state  of  health  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  Congress  for  a  time. 
Being  pretty  well  recovered,  I  shall  return 
to  Congress  in  a  fortnight.  Since  my  be- 
ing in  Virginia,  I  have  interested  myself 
so  effectually  in  behalf  of  Monsieur  de 
Loyeaut6,  that  he  is  appointed  Inspector 
General  of  the  Artillery  and  fortifications 
of  this  State.  He  is  an  able  young  offi- 
cer, and  very  capable  of  doing  Virginia 
great  service  and  himself  much  honor. 
To  answer  these  purposes  effectually, 
something  that  we  have  not  is  necessary. 
Varioos  kinds  of  military  stores  are  in- 


dispensable. A  good  Founder  is  wanted 
and  an  expert  Armorer.  To  obtain  these. 
Monsieur  Loyeaut6  and  myself  did  here 
contrive  the  following  plan  which  is  sent 
to  the  Gavemor  and  council  for  their 
adoption  if  they  approve  it.  A  proper 
fund  to  pay  for  what  these  things  will 
cost  is  to  be  lodged  in  France.  Mons.  Le 
Maire,  an  intelligent  French  officer,  is  to 
be  sent  immediately  to  France  with  let- 
ters from  the  Governor  and  myself  to 
you,  and  from  Gen.  Loyeaut^  to  his  fiv 
ther,  who  is  a  Lieutenant  General  in  the 
French  army  and  an  Inspector  General  of 
the  Artillery.  The  design  of  this  is,  to 
be  able  to  obtain  leave  to  purchase  from 
the  Royal  Arsenals  such  stores  as  we 
want,  and  such  as  are  really  good  in  thdr 
kind.  Having  obtained  these.  Monsieur 
Le  Maire  is  with  secrecy  and  celerity  to 
transport  them  hither  in  an  armed  cutter. 
That  he  may  be  able  to  land  on  our  Eas- 
tern Shore,  or  in  North  Carolina,  he  is  to 
take  a  good  Coast  Pilot  out  with  him. 
Tou  will,  I  am  sure,  give  this  plan  all  the 
success  in  your  Power,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  because  I  assure  you  It  is  quite 
necessary  for  our  proper  defence.  Mons. 
Loyeaut^  recommends  Mons.  Le  Maire 
strongly  to  me,  and  I  can  rely  on  the 
Judgment  and  Integrity  of  the  former. 
So  I  hesitate  not,  to  recommend  Mons. 
Le  Maire  and  his  business  strongly  to 
you.  The  sooner  he  returns  the  better, 
since  we  cannot  tell  how  soon,  the  war 
may  be  transferred  to  this  Commonwealth. 
It  may  be  very  well  to  get  acquainted 
with  Mons.  Loyeaut^'s  Father  in  France, 
because  codperation  may  benefit  us.  Since 
I  left  Congress  they  have  received  abun- 
dant reason  to  suppose,  that  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  does  not  intend  to  observe  the  Con- 
vention at  Saratoga,  in  consequence  of 
which  Congress  has  ordered  that  General 
Burgoyne  and  all  his  army  shall  be  de- 
tained Prisoners  of  war,  until  the  Court 
of  London  shall  ratify  the  Convention  of 
Saratoga.  Our  Enemies  no  doubt  will 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  world  that  this 
is  an  act  of  perfidy,  but  the  propriety  of 
the  measure,  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  reasons  that  our 
enemies  themselves  have  furnished.  We 
received  at  this  place  but  imperfect  intel- 
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ligence,  being  remoTed  from  the  Post- 
Road  and  out  of  the  way  of  much  com- 
pany. But  the  last  time  I  heard  from 
the  Army,  Geo.  Washington  was  placed 
about  17  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in 
which  the  Enemy  were,  and  where  they 
suffered  a  good  deal,  for  most  kinds  of 
provision  and  forage,  the  American  army 
being  so  placed  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  supplies  of  this  kind.  We  are 
preparing  for  an  early  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign. I  hope  this  year  the  Court  of 
London  will  have  other  force  to  contend 
with  besides  North  America.  My  love  to 
the  Alderman,  bis  lady,  and  my  boys. 
Farewell. 
Let  me  hear  often  from  you. 


Yorhf  Pennsylvania,  12th  May,  1778. 
Mr  Deab  Brother. 

Your  favors  of  Oct.  24,  Dec'r  6,  8  and 
19th,  by  Capt.  Young,  and  Mr.  Denne, 
came  safe  to  hand  and  deserve  my  thanks 
on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  more  than 
for  the  care  you  have  taken,  and  propose 
to  take  of  my  dear  son  Ludwell.  Under 
your  kind  protecting  hand  I  hope  he  will 
be  reared  to  much  use  both  public  and 
private.  I  approve  altogether  of  your 
designs  respecting  him.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  with  infinite  pain  that  I  inform 
you,  our  dear  brother,  of  Belleview,*  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  13th  of  April  last, 
after  sustaining  a  severa  Rheumatic  fever 
for  6  weeks.  Dr.  Steptoe  attended  him 
the  whole  time,  and  I  was  also  with  him. 
Both  public  and  private  considerations 
render  this  loss  most  lamentable.  He 
had  been  just  appointed  one  of  our  five 
Judges  of  the  General  Court,  in  which 
station  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  his 
Country  eminent  service.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  numerous  little  family  (7 
children)  and  a  very  disconsolate  widow. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  say  much 
about  115  b  zzxviii. — His  305  b  xzx — 
which  I  now  rejoice  at,  will  prevent  all 
future  233  b  vii. — from  him,  at  least  in 
150  a  xxziv — and  himself,  as  well  as  all 


others,  shall  be  well  attended  to  here. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  who  361  b  xiii — 
115  b  zxzviii — is  a  wise  and  worthy 
Whig,  who  will  not  168  a  xxxi— 75,  b  vi 
— for  any  private  or  sinister  purpose.  I 
advise  you  to  112  a  xxiii  his  170  a  ziz. 

Congress  has  now  resolved  the  same  for 
the  support  of  their  Commissioners  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Tuscany  as 
for  those  at  Paris,  and  they  are  authori- 
zed to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Com- 
missioner or  Commissioners  that  may  be 
at  Paris,  for  the  money  they  want  to  de- 
fray their  expenses.  This  makes  each 
205  b  xxii— and  will  for  a  time  at  least 
render  it  unnecessary  to  send  particular 
remittances  to  those  places  in  the  way  of 
Commodities.  You  may  be  assured  that 
Congress  are  ready  and  willing  to  send 
powerful  remittances  to  Europe  in  the 
way  of  Commodities,  but  the  attempt  now, 
would  be  only  supplying  the  Enemy, 
whose  cruizers  are  so  numerous  on  our 
const,  and  in  our  bays  that  almost  every 
vessel  is  taken.  When  a  war  with  France 
or  Spain  shall  take  place,  the  numerous 
ships  of  England  will  find  some  other 
employment,  than  bending  their  whole 
force  against  us.  Then  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  make  the  remittance  we  wish  to 
make.  Congress  has  not  yet  taken  up 
the  consideration  of  appointing  another 
Commissioner;  when  they  do  I  think 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  Gentle- 
man you  recommend,  or  that  he  should 
be  appointed  to  Spain.  Gen.  Burgoyne 
has  leave  to  return  to  England  upon  pa- 
role. But  his  army  is  detained  until  the 
Court  of  London  shall  notify  to  Congress 
their  Ratification  of  the  Convention  of 
Saratoga.  The  detention  of  this  Army 
was  founded,  partly  on  the  reasons  you 
assign,  and  for  other  powerful  ones  which 
Burgoyne  himself  furnished  us  with.  In 
the  enclosure  which  our  public  letter  con- 
tains, you  will  see  the  reasons  more  at 
large.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
observe  to  you,  that  the  unalterable  at- 
tachment of  Congress  to  Independence  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  their  Resolutions 
upon  Lord  North's  insidious  bills  of  Pa- 
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oification,  some  days  before  they  had  nnj 
notice  of  the  Treaty  with  Fronoe.  I  think 
yon  may  make  a  good  use  of  this  with 
those  who  may  doubt  oar  firmness.  We 
have  now  no  danger  but  what  may  arise 
from  our  172  a  xzi. 

Necessity  has  made  our  268  a  xzzviii 
— 143  b  xxiv — very  large  and  may  render 
it  indispensable  that  a  solid  support 
should  be  derived  from  348  a  xxxviii. — 
Therefore  229  b  xxxvii  from  150  a  xxxiv 
— are  necessary,  and  the  desires  of  Con- 
gress on  this  head  demand  great  atten- 
tion. New  Orleans  is  so  removed  from 
as»  and  so  situated  as  to  make  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  thing  from  thence 
very  great,  that  the  Havannah  would  an- 
swer much  better.  The  English  ships 
have  taken  and  destroyed  so  many  French 
and  some  Spanish  vessels  the  Inst  winter 
and  Spring  upon  our  coast,  that  it  appears 
to  me  upon  every  principle  of  policy,  un- 
wise for  these  powers  to  keep  their  marine 
force  unemployed,  whilst  the  whole  ac- 
tive naval  force  of  England  is  warring 
upon  their  commerce, — that  part  of  it  at 
least  which  approaches  our  shores.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  particulars  of 
Mons.  Ellis's*  theft  of  your  papers.  If 
you  can  contrive  me  any  valuable  new 
publications  in  England,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  them,  [and  I  pray  you  will  not 
forget  an  annual  supply  of  Jesuit's  bark, 
for  we  have  very  little  here.  I  have  yet 
received  only  8  pounds  of  what  you  for- 
merly mentioned,  but  I  thank  you  greatly 
for  this.]     God  bless  and  preserve  you. 

P.  S. — The  British  Army  have  been 
closely  confined  in  Philadelphia  this  win- 
ter. It  is  yet  there ;  our  army  is  daily 
growing  stronger,  both  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  and  we  expect  soon  to  begin 
offensive  operations  against  tliem.  My 
Bro.  Frank  and  myself  are  both  of  us 
eligible  to  Crngress  for  three  years  to 
come ;  our  Bro.  appears  inclinable  to  quit 
the  service,  but  it  shall  depend  upon  my 
country  whether  I  do  so  or  not,  until  I 
see  a  proper  peace  upon  proper  princi- 
ples. 


IVAr,  in  Pennsylvania,  19th  May,  1778. 

Mr  DxAB  Brother. 

Your  several  favors  by  the  vessel  from 
Spain,  with  duplicates  of  the  treaties  with 
France  are  arrived  and  shall  have  mj 
most  particular  attention.  In  Virginia 
we  have  determined  to  retain  in  our  prac- 
tical Jurisprudence,  the  common  Law  of 
England,  excepting  such  parts  as  relate 
to  Royalty  and  Prerogative ;  also  some  of 
the  statutes  that  are  of  a  nature  the  most 
general.  These,  with  our  own  Acts  of 
Assembly,  constitute  our  code  of  Laws. 
You  see  therefore  that  Ludwell  may  be 
fully  employed  with  you  in  reading  the 
Common  Law,  and  the  Statutes,  leaving 
the  municipal  law  of  Virginia  until  be 
comes  home.  But  I  wish  him  much  to 
have  the  ground-work  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  with  the  civil  law  and 
Eloquence.  I  have  not  got  the  Virginia 
Acts  of  Assembly  here,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  send  them  if  I  had. 


York,  Pa.,  27th  May,  1778. 
Mr  Dear  Brother. 

Having  written  you  fully  and  very  late- 
ly it  is  not  necessary,  nor  have  I  time 
now,  to  be  long.  All  your  letters  cover- 
ing Missives,  Certificates,  &c.,  have  safe- 
ly arrived  and  will  be  maturely  attended 
to.  I  hope  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  recall  of  Deane  will  benefit  ex- 
tremely the  public  business.  The  latter 
is  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  so  you  may  form  your  judg- 
ment of  the  former.  I  have  found  ample 
cause  to  love  and  esteem  Mr.  Adams  in 
our  joint  labors  for  the  public  good. 

My  eyes  are  so  extremely  injured  by 
their  constant  application,  that  without 
the  aid  and  support  of  spectacles,  I  fear 
I  shall  soon  lose  the  use  of  them.  I  pray 
you  then  to  procure  me  a  pair  of  the  beet 
Temple  spectacles  that  can  be  had.  In 
fitting  these,  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to 
remember  that  my  age  is  46,  that  my 
eyes  are  light-colored,  and  have  been 
quick  and  strong,  but  now  weakened  by 
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constaDt  use.    My  head  thin  between  the 
templed. 

The  British  army  yet  remains  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  ours  at  Valley  Forge,  about 
18  miles  from  the  City.  The  latter  grow- 
ing duly  stronger  in  nambers  and  disci- 
pline. The  former  lessening  in  numbers 
by  Tarious  casualties,  but  chiefly  by  de- 
sertion. We  have  the  beet  authority  for 
believing  they  are  about  embarking  soon 
from  Philadelphia,  so  that  my  next  letter 
may  be  from  that  city.  If  the  spectacles 
are  sent  to  my  son  at  Nantes,  he  can  con- 
trive them  to  your  ever  affectionate  Bro. 
and  faithful  friend. 


Philadelpkia,  Sept.  6th,  1778. 

Mr  Dbab  Brothxk. 

Having  written  you  very  lately  from 
hence,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
write  so  soon  again,  if  some  military 
events  had  not  taken  place,  that  you  may 
be  desirous  to  know.  The  Count  D'Es- 
taing  has  no  doubt  informed  bis  court  of 
his  manoeuvres  with  the  British  Fleet 
commanded  by  Lord  Howe.  We  have  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  affair,  but 
what  we  do  know  is  as  follows : — that  the 
Court  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Sullivan, 
who  commanded  the  Continental  Army, 
was  besieging  about  6000  English  and 
foreign  troops  that  had  retired  within 
Knes  around  the  town  of  New  Port  in 
Rhode  Island,  when  Lord  Howe  appear- 
ed in  the  offing.  This  suspended  opera- 
tions on  the  Island,  as  the  Count  imme- 
diately resbipped  his  troops  and  went  out 
to  fight  the  British  fleet,  which,  though 
consisting  of  many  vessels  were  inferior 
in  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal 
to  the  Count's  Fleet.  The  British  fled 
and  were  pursued  the  first  day ;  on  the 
next  day  a  furious  storm  arose,  which 
saved  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  by  dispersing 
both  fleets.  The  Count  lost  all  his  masts 
before  he  fired  a  gun,  and  a  ship  of  74 
lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit.  A  par- 
tial fighting  between  single  ships  took 
place,  but  nothing  of  consequence  hap- 
pened in  this  way.  The  Count  returned 
to  Rhode  Island,  missing  the  Cassar  of  74 
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guns,  and  he  carried  in  prizes  the  Sene- 
gal Sloop  of  war  and  a  Bomb-Ketch.  We 
hear  the  Csesar  has  since  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton. The  French  Admiral  determined  to 
go  to  Boston  (and  refit  his  squadron) 
which  he  did  immediately.  By  this  time 
General  Sullivan  had  approached  within 
musket  shot  of  the  Enemy's  lines.  The 
departure  of  the  fleet,  exposing  our  army 
to  the  arrival  of  succors  from  New  York 
quickly  through  the  Sound,  and  ships 
also  to  cut  off  our  Retreat,  determined  a 
council  of  war  to  raise  the  siege  of  New- 
port and  return  to  the  Main.  The  Enemy 
npon  our  retreat  came  out  and  a  battle 
ensued,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
victory  on  our  side,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  Gazette.  The  army  was  not  off 
the  Island  when  the  last  express  came 
away,  but  no  doubt  they  would  as  soon  as 
possible  return  to  the  Continent.  We 
hear  that  succors  were  on  their  way  from 
New  York,  through  the  Sound  for  Rhode 
Island.  General  Clinton's  Army  is  still 
shut  up  in  New  York  by  the  American 
Army,  which  I  es  just  above  Ring's 
Bridge  and  White  Plains.  Congress  has 
not  yet  taken  up  the  consideration  of  for- 
eign affairs,  but  they  soon  will, — I  expect 
in  a  few  days,  when  I  will  write  you  more 
fully.  We  are  very  anxious  here  to  know 
that  Spain  has  acceded  to  our  alliance, 
and  it  would  be  very  pleasing  that  Hol- 
land had  determined  to  open  trade  with 
us.  We  impatiently  expect  to  hear  from 
Europe. 

I  refer  you  to  my  last  le'ter  in  which  I 
request,  with  regard  to  Ludwell,  that  yon 
may  either  keep  him  with  you  or  send 
him  to  me  as  your  judgment  and  most 
perfect  convenience  shall  direct.  Re- 
membering that  I  have  a  large  family  and 
that  I  wish  to  do  them  equal  justice: 
That  I  am  very  willing  to  assist  Lud- 
well's  genius  and  application  as  far  as  I 
am  able  and  render  him  useful  to  himself 
and  beneficial  to  his  country.  Send  oar 
Bro.  William  this  intelligence  with  my 
love.  Farewell. 

My  love  to  my  dear  Ludwell. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  British 
fleet  has  ever  returned  to  New  York  in 
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the  whole, — reports  are  various, — some 
say  they  have  all  returned, — others  that 
ihej  have  met  with  great  loss. 


JPhUadelpkia,  16th  Sepf  r,  1778. 

Mt  Dkab  Brother. 

This  will  be  delivered  you  by  the  Baron 
Arand,  who  has  served  some  time  in  our 
Army,  and  who  now  returns  to  France, 
with  leave,  on  account  of  his  health.  **  * 

I  wish  my  Brother  may  succeed  in 
either  of  his  missions.  I  fear  he  will  in 
neither,  until  these  Courts  have  token 
decided  parts  with  regard  to  their  con- 
templated War.  The  arrival  of  Byron's 
Squadron  has  given  the  Enemy  superi- 
ority at  Sea  over  our  friends,  but  we  hope 
it  will  not  long  continue  so.  The  Count 
is  at  present  refitting  safely  in  Boston, 
from  bis  damage  in  the  Storm,  when  he 
will  soon  be  ready.  The  English  fleet  has 
been  off  that  Harbor  but  are  now  off 
Rhode  Island.  The  movements  in  New- 
York  denote  an  intention  soon  to  abandon 
that  place.  I  suppose  to  strengthen  Can- 
ada, Halifax,  or  the  West  Indies.  Our 
accounts  are  now  very  good  that  the  enemy 
lost  between  12  and  1500,  killed  and 
wounded,  in  the  late  battle,  where  they 
were  defeated  in  Rhode  Island. 

I  pray  you  my  dear  brother  not  to  keep 
Ludwell  a  moment  longer  than  is  conve- 
nient for  you.  A  well  grounded  know- 
ledge of  Eloquence,  Civil  and  Natural 
Law,  will  fit  him  for  pursuing  in  Virgi- 
nia, the  study  of  the  Law  of  England  and 
his  own  country.  Besides,  the  justice  I 
owe  my  other  children  will  not  allow 
very  great  partiality  or  expense  on  any 
one  or  two.  Yet  I  would  not  withhold 
what  may  be  necessary  for  good  founda- 
tions. But  my  income  is  chiefly  paper 
money,  and  that  you  know  will  not  reim- 
burse you  in  Europe,  or  serve  my  sons 
there.  Can  you  contrive  tlie  contents  of 
this  letter  to  William.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther to  address  him  at  Vienna  or  Berlin. 
The  Bark  you  kindly  sent  me  has  been  of 
great  service  to  me,  but  I  shall  want  more 
next  year,  therefore  pray  send  me  some 
if  possible,  directly  to  Virginia.    I  shall 


be  glad  of  any  valuable  new  publications, 
whether  in  France  or  England.  Not  be- 
ing forewarned  at  the  time,  and  it  being 
so  long  since  Simeon  Demie's  arrival  that 
I  cannot  recollect  all  the  letters  you  sent 
me  a  list  of.  I  did  receive  several  bj 
him,  but  I  do  not  remember  those  for 
Owen  or  Pringle.  I  believe  the  rest  c 

I  sincerely  wish  you  health,  happL 
and  success.    Adieu. 

My  best  love  to  my  boys,  Brother  and 
sister.  Remember  me  affectionately  to 
Mr.  Adams. 


OhaiUmy,  August  3l8t,  1780. 

Mr  Dbar  Brothbk. 

After  more  than  four  months  from  its 
date,  your  letter  from  Orient,  of  April  the 
3d,  reached  me  at  this  place.  I  very  much 
approve  the  plan  you  propose  to  pursue 
on  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia ;  to  obtain 
from  the  present  Congress  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  yourself  is  highly  proper,  and  is 
most  justly  due  to  you  upon  the  strong 
principles  of  your  public  services  and  the 
injuries  you  have  Received  from  "  Pub- 
lic Acts"  which  in  consideration  of  the 
former,  ought  to  have  conveyed  honour  and 
favour,  not  countenance  to  the  false,  wick- 
ed and  vile  insinuations  and  arts  of  your 
abandoned  enemies.  When  this  full  and 
unequivocal  justification  is  obtained,  some 
repose  may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  certain- 
ly due  to  your  long  and  active  services. 
But  in  a  cause  like  ours  your  patriotism 
will  suggest,  that  whilst  any  thing  re- 
mains to  do,  nothing  is  done.  At  all 
events  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you  here,  when  you  have 
done  with  Congress.  But  previous  to 
your  coming  might  it  not  be  well  to  con- 
sider upon»  and  fix  with  your  friends  your 
future  residence,  as  the  best  for  practising 
the  law  ?  This  profession,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  entered  on  and  practised 
with  reputation,  will  presently  secure  to 
you  the  influence  you  deserve,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  command  what  you  please  in 
the  State  where  you  live.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only 
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Theatres  for  great  Actors  to  play  upon. 
Our  most  worthy  and  wise  friend  Samuel 
Adams,  Esquire,  can  advise  you  respect- 
ing the  latter,  and  intelligence  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  well  obtained  from  Chief 
Justice  McKean,  the  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Sergeant  and  President  Read.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  is  your  friend, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  few  whom  I  have 
known  in  Congress  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1774,  and  whom  1  have  found 
uniformly  sensible,  firm,  and  attached  to 
the  cause  of  America,  upon  the  best  prin- 
ciples. I  recommend  that  gentleman  to 
your  particular  attention.  Mr.  Sergeant 
is  popular,  of  republican  principles,  and 
very  industrious  in  pursuit  of  his  objects ; 
his  information  and  services  may  be  use- 
ful.   *    «    * 

You  know  President  Read  and  his  fam- 
ily ; — he  is  in  general  esteem,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  should  suppose  he  can 
give  you  the  best  advice  concerning  the 
practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia.  Surely 
where  such  aflutterer  upon  the  surface  as 
Governeur  Morris  can  live  at  all,  you 
may  greatly  profit  by  the  pursuit  of  Law. 
With  respect  to  the  obtaining  of  your  full 
justification  from  Congress,  although  it 
is  justly  your  due,  and  so  necessary  to  be 
obtained,  yet  you  knew  that  men  are  such 
things  as  renders  it  wise  to  take  measures 
even  for  coming  at  justice.  Tou  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature  not 
fully  to  feel  the  wisdom  of  Polonius'  ad- 
vice to  his  son,  **  give  every  man  your 
ear,  but  few  your  voice."  I  would  not 
seem  to  know  who  were  my  enemies  in 
Congress — but  you  will  know  your 
friends ; — the  latter  will  have  your  voice, 
whilst  the  former  have  only  your  ear. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  "  may  be  grappled  to 
your  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ;"  his  friend- 
ship for  you,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and 
his  wise  penetration  can  and  will  won- 
derfully assist  you  with  regard  to  men 
and  measures.  Most  of  the  Eastern  Del- 
egates were  your  friends.  Mr.  Vandyke 
from  Delaware  is  very  sensible,  honest, 
and  mueh  your  friend.  Governor  Bee,  of 
South  Carolina,  is  a  gentleman  of  worth 
and  sensible  of  the  injustice  you  have 
received.    Bat  your  friend  Mr.  Izzard 


can  inform  you  exactly  concerning  the 
South  Carolina  gentlemen. 

I  must  confess  that  1  was  surprised, 
you  had  so  far  put  your  return  to  Ameri- 
ca in  the  power  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  to 
commit  yourself  to  the  Alliance.  The 
conscious  guilt  of  that  old  man  and  the 
wicked  enmity  he  has  practised  and  en- 
couraged against  you,  must  conspire  to 
make  him  fear  your  arrival  here,  and  in- 
stigate the  fullest  exertions  of  his  art  and 
malicious  cunning,  supported  by  bis  pres- 
ent power,  to  procure  your  detention  in 
Europe.  A  thousand  plausible  pretexts 
would  not  be  wanting  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose. It  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure 
to  learn  that  you  are  removed  from  [be- 
yond] the  sphere  of  that  wicked  old 
man's  power  and  influence, — ^and  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  earliest 
notice  of  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia. 

If  Ludwell  is  not  useful  to  you  there, 
I  think  he  may  benefit  himself  by  repair- 
ing to  Williamsburg,  and  finishing  his 
Law  studies  under  Mr.  Wythe,  who  is 
now  most  worthily  employed  in  the  char- 
acter of  Law  Professor  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  which  Professorship  he 
discharges  the  duty  of,  with  wonderful 
ability  both  as  to  theory  and  practice. 
The  sooner  therefore  that  Ludwell  gets 
under  his  tuition,  the  better,  meaning  al- 
ways that  he  must  remain  with  you,  so 
long  as  he  is  useful  to  you.  The  times 
are  amazingly  expensive,  more  so  by  far 
than  my  means  to  hold  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral extravagance.  Dr.  Shippen  can  in- 
form you  whether  Ludwell  cannot  conve- 
niently get  a  passage  for  himself  and  bag- 
gage down  the  Delaware  by  water  to 
Christeen  in  the  passage-boat,  and  so  hire 
a  conveyance  over  from  thence  to  the  head 
of  Elk.  From  thence  he  may  readily  get 
a  passage  to  Annapolis  by  the  way  of 
Baltimore.  At  the  latter  of  these  places 
my  friend  Mr.  Purvianoe  (either  of  the 
Brothers)  will  advise  and  assist  his  fur- 
ther progress.  Governor  Lee  of  Mary- 
land is  his  relation.  If  he  passes  through 
Annapolis,  let  him  wait  on  the  Governor 
and  Col.  Lloyd,  if  in  town.  When  he  is 
at  the  head  of  Elk,  or  Baltimore,  if  he 
can  get  certain  intelligence,  that  the  Bay 
18  clear  of  the  Enemies'  Privateers,  and 
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that  oar  vessels  of  war  are  in  tbe  bay»  be 
may  then  oome  by  water  from  those  pla* 
ces  with  bis  ba^j^n^ge  either  to  Potow- 
mack  or  RappabaDnock.  But  on  no  ac- 
count let  him  venture  this  water  passage, 
unless  he  is  informed  certainly  of  both 
the  above  circumstances ;  because  the 
small-armed  boats  of  the  enemy  are  in- 
cessantly pushing  in  and  out  of  the  Bay, 
and  they  take  many  of  the  small  vessels 
going  down  and  use  the  people  ill :  This 
risk  must  not  be  encountered  by  Ludwell. 
If  he  comes  by  land  from  Philadelphia, 
let  him  call  on  my  friends  Jacob  Giles  of 
Susquehanna,  Mr.  Purvianoe  at  Balti- 
more, Mr.  Digges  or  Mr.  West  near  Up- 
per Marlborough,  and  Squire  Lee  at  Ce- 
dar Point.  I  nm  my  dear  Bro's  most 
affectionate  fiiithful  friend. 


Chantaiy,  July  6th,  1783. 

Mr  Dear  Brother. 

When  the  first  Continental  ships  of 
war  were  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Hopkins  in 
the  last  of  1775  and  the  first  of  1776,  the 
first  object  was  to  surprise  and  take  Lord 
Dunmore  with  his  associates  then  at  Nor- 
folk. To  effect  this  purpose,  the  then 
marine  Committee  desired  me  to  write  to 
Colo.  Harrison,  then  a  meral>er  of  Con- 
gress sent  to  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  some  business  relative  to  this 
naral  exJiibition  (?)  to  desire  that  he 
would  procure  and  send  to  Philadelphia 
from  Virginia  two  Pilots  well  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  men  who  could  be  relied  upon  for 
their  attachment  to  our  cause.  Col.  Har- 
rison (the  now  Governor)  made  applica- 
tion to  Virginia  accordingly,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  two  of  our  best  Bay 
Pilots  came  up  to  Philadelphia  soon  after 
Xmas  1775.  Kdward  Cooper  and  Wm. 
Ballard  were  the  men.  After  waiting 
some  time  in  Philadelphia  for  our  fleet  to 
get  in  readiness,  the  arrival  of  the  Liv- 
erpool and  the  Roebuck  in  tbe  Chesa- 
peake put  an  end  to  that  expedition,  and 
the  Pilots  were  discharged,  as  they  now 
•ay,  without  any  pay.    And  they  do  at 


this  time  demand  pay  from  the  present 
Governor.  We  wish  you  to  have  enquiry 
made  concerning  this  matter,  and  to  gel 
the  men  paid,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  so.  Mr.  Matlack  was  at  that  time 
Clerk  of  the  Marine  Committee,  and  can 
inform  you  where  the  books  of  that  Commit- 
tee are,  which  will  shew  the  circumstance 
of  these  men  being  sent  for  and  whether 
they  were  paid  upon  being  discharged. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Timothy 
Matlack  gave  all  these  papers  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Clerk  of  the  Marine  Committee. 
He  was  a  Mr.  Brown  in  my  time,  and  be- 
ing a  man  of  business  he  can  readily 
search  into  this  matter  and  see  what  was 
done.  The  Pilots  waited  some  time  in 
Philadelphia  and  as  they  say  suffered  in 
other  respects  by  this  journey.  At  all 
events  if  they  had  not  been  paid  they 
ought  to  be  reasonably  compensated.  I 
am  not  yet  recovered  from  my  Richmond 
indisposition,  but  I  am  better  and  hope 
that  a  proper  attention  to  medicine  and 
regimen  will  restore  me  quite. 
I  am  your  affectionate  Bro.  and  {HeDd. 


New  York,  July  14th,  1778. 

Mr  DiAR  Brother. 

I  arrived  at  this  place  a  week  ago,  al- 
most destroyed  with  heat  and  fatigue. 
Here  I  found  Grayson  in  the  chair  of 
Congress  as  Locum  Tenens  for  tbe  Presi- 
dent who  is  absent.  After  some  difficul- 
ty we  passed  an  ordinance  for  establish- 
ing a  temporary  government  beyond  the 
Ohio,  as  preparatory  to  the  sale  of  that 
country.  And  now  we  are  considering 
an  offer  made  to  purchase  5  or  6  millions 
of  acres  with  public  securities.  I  hope 
we  shall  agree  with  the  offer,  but  really 
the  difficulty  is  so  great  to  get  any  thing 
done  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  plainest 
propositions  to  succeed.  We  owe  much 
money,  the  pressure  of  taxes  is  very 
great,  and  much  complained  of, — we  have 
now  something  to  sell  that  will  pay  the 
debt  and  discharge  the  greatest  part  o£ 
the  Taxes  and  although  this  something  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  soon  wrested  from 
OS  by  the  sons  of  violence,  yet  we  have 
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a  thousand  little  difficalties  that  prevent 
na  from  selling. 

I  found  the  CoDTentioD  at  Philadelphia 
Tery  busy  and  very  secret ;  it  would  seem 
however,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  we  shall  hear  of  a  Government  not 
unlike  the  British  Constitution.  That  is, 
an  Executive  with  two  Branches  compo- 
sing a  federal  Legislature  and  possessing 
adequate  tone.  This  departure  from  sim- 
ple democracy  seems  indispensably  neces- 
sary, if  any  government  at  all  is  to  exist 
in  North  America.  Indeed  the  minds  of 
men  have  been  so  hurt  by  the  injustice, 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  State  Executives,  that  people 
in  general  seem  ready  for  any  thing.  I 
hope  however,  that  this  tendency  to  ex- 
tremes will  be  so  controlled  as  to  secure 
fully  and  completely  the  democratic  in- 
fluence acting  within  just  bounds.  The 
Land  speculators  continue  to  urge  the 
open  Mississippi  immediately,  against 
every  principle  of  policy,  common  good 
and  common  sense— upon  this  I  shall 
write  you  more  fully  hereafter.  The  bills 
of  R.  Morris  have  been  refused  in  France, 
to  a  very  considerable  amount,  it  is  said. 
Time  must  discover  how  this  will  work, 
and  what  it  will  produce.  The  discove- 
ries of  fraud  amongst  the  great  officers  of 
State  in  France  proves  that  private  em- 
bezzlement of  public  money  is  not  confined 
to  America.  There  seems  to  be  much 
convulsion  in  France  on  this  occasion  at 
present. 

My  love,  if  you  please,  to  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  when  you  have  an  opportunity  let  me 
know  that  you  are  all  well. 

Farewell. 

P.  S. — I  do  really  consider  it  a  thing 
of  consequence  to  the  public  interest  that 
Col.  H.  Lee  of  Stratford  should  be  in  our 
next  Assembly,  and  therefore  I  wish  you 
would  exert  yourself  with  the  old  Squire 
to  get  his  resignation,  or  disqualification 
rather,  so  that  his  nephew  may  get  early 
into  the  house  of  Delegates.  I  know  that 
it  is  like  persuading  a  man  to  sign  his 
own  death  warrant,  but  upon  my  word 
the  state  of  public  affairs  renders  this 
eaorifice  of  place  and  vanity,  necessary. 


New  York,  May  19th,  1790. 

Mr  DiAR  Bbothir. 

Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  written  to 
you  twice  and  have  received  as  many  let- 
ters from  you.  I  think  you  mention  to 
have  written  one  letter  that  I  have  not 
received,  viz.  in  answer  to  mine  of  the 
18th.  Your  letters  to  Mr.  Dorchmer  and 
Mr.  Hammond  have  been  delivered,  and 
I  wish  they  may  have  the  proposed  effect. 
But  your  commissions  of  gallantry  have 
not  yet  been  executed  and  perhaps  never 
may,  at  least  in  the  precise  way  that  you 
mention.  Having  been  brought  nearly 
to  my  grave  by  a  severe  illness,  I  feel  very 
little  disposed  to  Gallantry. 

I  do  most  perfectly  agree  vrith  you  that 
men  (not  Government)  are  wanted.  I 
have  long  thought  so,  but  now  I  know  it. 
This  goes  by  a  young  gentleman,  and  you 
know  how  careless  now-a-days,  such  are. 
So  that  for  politics  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  enclosed  papers,  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you  frequently,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
equally  communicative.  Your  affection- 
ate Bro. 

N.  B. — If  you  had  not  learnt  every 
body  as  well  as  you  have,  I  would  say, 
are  you  not  astonished  to  be  informed 
that  the  marked  Resolutions  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  of  the  18th  instant  should  be 
so  opposed  as  probably  to  frustrate  them, 
although  it  is  certain  a  parcel  of  scoun- 
drel speculators,  went  directly  after  the 
appropriation  of  last  September  and  cheat- 
ed the  soldiers  out  of  2700  dollars  for  less 
than  a  penny  in  the  pound.  And  though 
the  money  is  yet  in  the  Public  Treasury 
and  their  resolves  only  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  fraud  from  being  carried  into 
effect. 


New  York,  June  10th,  1790. 

Mr  DiAR  Brothir. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  Alexan- 
dria, I  hope  you  will  have  returned  there 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  left  our 
friends  in  Westmoreland,  all  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery,  I  am  very  thankful  for 
your   letter   from    Stratford,    which   is 
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much  more  circnmstantial  and  satisfacto- 
ry than  I  am  used  to  recei?e  from  Yirgi- 
nia.  But  I  do  and  shall  oontinne  to  feel 
mach  uneasiness  for  my  daughter  Nancy, 
whose  situation  from  your  state  of  it,  is 
by  no  means  a  favorable  one  for  her.  The 
measles  taking  her  with  a  fever  and  sore 
Breast  already  upon  her,  may  endanger 
her  greatly.  Relieve  me  from  my  anxiety 
on  her  account  as  soon  as  you  can. 

The  letter  you  mention  to  have  written, 
declaring  yourself  and  desiring  that  I 
would  write  to  Pickett  and  others,  I  have 
not  received.  I  got  one  from  yon,  desi- 
ring me  to  inform  our  Cousin  R.  B.  Lee, 
that  he  had  declared  you  prematurely 
(which  he  denies  having  done)  but  in  that 
you  seem  not  fixed  about  standing  your- 
self. However,  I  will  write  to  Col.  Pickett 
shortly.  Since  my  illness  a  feebleness  is 
left  behind,  that  renders  writing  hurtful 
to  me. 

The  President  has  certainly  been  dan- 
gerously ill,  but  he  is  fortunately  recov- 
ered, so  well  as  to  attend  to  business ; 
and  has  been  for  3  or  4  days  past  at  the 
Hook  for  benefit  of  Sea  air  or  amusement. 
This  place  however,  seems  not  favorable 
to  his  health,  any  more  than  it  is  to  most 
of  the  Southern  members  of  Congress. 
Yet  we  have  been  defeated,  after  a  strong 
attempt  to  remove  from  hence  Sixteen 
Majority  for  it  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  the  Senate  11  for  and  13 
against  it.  The  Assumption  has  been 
frequently  rejected  in  the  other  House, 
yet  it  is  to  be  agun  pushed.  The  fund- 
ing Bill  is  with  us,  which  proposes  to 
fund  the  old  Continental  money  at  75  for 
1.  Tis  probable  that  we  shall  make  it  an 
hundred  for  one.  And  instead  of  land 
and  the  various  alternatives  for  paying 
the  debt  of  the  U.  S.  it  seems  probable 
that  all  will  be  refused,  but  the  simple 
plan  of  paying  with  money  the  interest 
at  4  pr.  C.  and  part  of  the  principal,  leav- 
ing the  land  to  be  sold  by  the  Land  office 
and  the  money  applied  to  the  debt.  Tou 
will  see  that  our  old  friend  S.  Adams  still 
retains  his  attachment  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments by  his  speech  in  one  of  the  en- 
closed papers.  Have  this  republished  in 
the  Alexandria  paper  and  get  Ludwell  to 
send  it  to  Davis  in  Richmond  to  publish 


it  in  his  paper.  We  have  no  news  here. 
The  Packet  brought  none,  but  the  proba- 
bility of  the  war  continning  in  the  North 
of  Europe. 

Tour  affectionate  Brother. 

My  love  to  all  my  friends  with  you. 
Please  look  to  Cassius  now  and  then,  and 
urge  hit  attention. 


JV«r  York,  August  6, 1790. 
Mt  Diar  Brother. 

The  enclosed  letter  sealed  with  black 
was  this  day  given  to  me  at  the  Levy  by 
a  gentleman  just  arrived  from  England, 
who  said  Lord  Lansdowne  desired  him  to 
deliver  it  to  you.  The  other  letter  was 
given  me  by  I  know  not  whom  at  present 
You  desire  information  how  our  Repre- 
sentatives voted  last  year  on  the  question 
of  Instructions.  I  have  enquired  bat 
cannot  learn  ;  do  you  not  think  however 
that  in  Canvasses  like  yours  it  will  be 
well  to  apply  the  Law  maxim,  "That 
claim  should  be  founded  on  the  strength 
of  your  own  title,  not  on  the  weakneraof 
your  Adversary's."  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  will  be  the  most  successful  method 
and  certainly  the  least  exceptionable. 
You  will  receive  enclosed  the  Secretary's 
estimates  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  funds 
for  paying  the  interest  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  debt,  if  the  toays  and  means  dtZZ, 
now  under  consideration  passes,  which 
will  probably  be  the  case — provision  for 
paying  the  interest  of  the  21,500,000  as- 
sumed for  State  debts,  will  not  be  made 
until  the  next  session — the  present  being 
to  end  the  last  of  this  or  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

I  have  not  received  any  answer  from 
you  yet  to  my  last  stating  the  presest 
price  of  Finals,  and  of  their  Interest,  and 
desiring  to  know  your  ultimatum  on  the 
subject  of  selling  or  funding  yours.  A 
Broker  told  me  yesterday  that  Finals  now 
sold,  principal  for  1}  and  the  interest  for 
7-6  or  8d.,  I  forget  which.  But  then  thej 
allowed  nothing  for  Interest,  since  the 
old  Congress  ceased  to  make  proTision 
for  paying  Interest    A   bad  reason. — 
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since  the  present  Gonj^ess  provides  for  My  love  to  all.    Tour  affectionate  Bro- 

all  the  Interest,  bat  at  3  pr.  G.  only.  tber. 

I   have    shipped    your    Demijohn  of 

French  Brandy  to  Mr.  Brent  at  Norfolk,  N.  B.— No  Spanish  war  the  8th  Inst, 

desiring  him  to  send  it  to  Alexandria  to  bat  likely  to  be. 
you.    I  hope  to  see  yoa  in  a  fortnight 


BEHIND  THE   GLOUD. 


'  Soui  la  Keige  il  y  a  dela  verdure^  et  derrUre  U  plu$  ipaU  nuage  U  M  ttt  hUn^ 

The  white  snows  fall, 
Imprisoning;  Earth  in  their  icy  thrall; 

She  lieth  in  wintry  guise 

So  pallid  and  cold  and  dead, 
The  hoarse  winds  mutter  as  if  in  dread — 
Yet  the  germ  of  a  beautiful  Summer  lies 

Beneath  the  frosty  pall.  . 

When  sunny  Spring, 
Warbling  a  sweet  apocalypse, 
Li  (Is  with  her  dainty  finger'tips 

The  mantlets  snowy  edges, 
She  finds  the  green  buds  quickening, 

Through  forests,  vales  and  hedges. 

The  listening,  trusting  heart. 
Can  hear  the  stirring  grasses  grow 

Ere  the  wintry  hours  depart — 
Can  hear  the  violets  bud  and  blow. 

Beneath  the  snow. 

The  black  clouds  rise, 
O'ershadowing  all  the  smiling  skies — 

The  raptured  soul  no  more. 

To  its  holiest  instincts  true, 
Can  pierce  the  etherial  arches  through  ; 
Heaven  seems  afar,  with  its  sapphire  floor 

Concealed  from  yearning  eyes. 

Then  one  by  one. 
Sudden  through  many  a  widening  rift, 
Like  showering  jewels  the  sunbeams  drift. 

Decking  clouds  with  silver  fringes — 
And  the  hours  swing  swiftly  from  shade  to  sun, 

Turning  on  golden  hinges. 

Through  every  dreary  storm. 
The  beams  celestial  break  anew. 

Mellow  and  rich  and  warm — 
For  behind  each  cloud  of  sombre  hue, 

The  skies  are  blue. 

O  restless  soul, 
Overwearied  with  pain's  unequal  dole, 
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And  joy's  inconstancy } 

Whose  fettered  will  must  wait 
The  stern  decrees  of  adverse  Fate, — 
Listen — perchance  some  bliss  draws  nigh, 

Disguised  in  sorrow's  stole. 

Time  spurns  delay — 
The  hour  which  chants  a  funeral  tnne 
Is  brief  as  the  sweetest  of  warbling  June ! 

Like  clouds  of  old,  on  Sinai, 
The  very  darkness  of  its  way, 

May  prove  life's  path  diviner ! 

Then  weary,  noble  heart, 
O'er  whose  withered  joys  the  snow-flakes  fail, 

Wait  till  the  spring-buds  start — 
Heaven  lies  behind  the  cloudy  wall, 

God  circles  all ! 


GREENWAY  COURT ;  OR,  THE  BLOODY  GROUND.— (conclddm).) 


(OOPT-BIQHT  BIOUBBD.) 


LXIV. 


CALIBAN  AND  ASISL. 


The  yoang  lady  stirred  in  her  sleep, 
and  a  tremoor  ran  through  her  frame. 
The  vicinity  of  the  crouching  and  hide- 
ous figure  seemed  to  exert  a  magnetic  in- 
fluence upon  ber. 

The  Half-Breed  remained  for  some 
time  silent  and  motionless  at  ber  side — 
gasing  with  a  species  of  ferocious  and 
jet  servile  admiration  upon  the  beautiful 
oountenance,  around  which  fell  the  pro- 
fuse ebon  curls — afraid  apparently  to 
awaken  the  sleeper.  Finally  he  grew 
bolder ;  he  crawled  like  a  stealthy  pan- 
ther toward  the  pillow  of  the  girl,  and 
took,  in  his  huge  knotty  fingers,  one  of 
the  dark  curls  and  gazed  at  it  with  the 
air  of  a  child  who  holds  a  toy  which  fills 
it  with  delight. 

The  movement  awoke  the  sleeper,  and 
for  an  instant  she  gnzed  with  an  un- 
conscious dreamy  air  into  the  revolting 
mask,  rather  than  human  countenance, 
upon  which  the  red  gleam  of  the  fire- 
light fell,  lighting  up  every  repulsive 


detail— the  snake-like  eyes,  the  grinning 
mouth,  the  hooked  nose,  and  narrow 
forehead,  like  a  dog's  or  an  ape's.  An- 
other tremour  ran  through  Miss  Argal'a 
form,  and  she  quickly  rose,  leaning  upon 
one  hand,  and  looking  silently  at  the 
Half-Breed.  In  this  gaze,  however,  tiiere 
was  no  trace  of  fear.  Despite  the  wild 
and  frightful  scene,  the  horrible  appear- 
ance of  the  intruder,  and  the  half-dark- 
ness of  the  cavern,  she  did  not  tremUe 
or  exhibit  any  sign  of  terror.  On  the 
contrary,  she  recovered  almost  instantly 
the  iur  of  mistress,  which  we  have  refer- 
red to,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  anger : 

**  Why  did  you  come  and  wake  me  T" 

The  savage  cowered,  and  retreating 
two  paces,  said  humbly,  but  cunningly : 

"  I  came  to  see  if  the  White  Raven," 
such  was  the  name  he  had  given  her, 
*'  was  well  wrapped  up  and  warm.  The 
cave  is  cold  and  damp— and  she  is  weary 
with  the  journey." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Argal  calmly,  "yon 
see  that  I  am  provided  for — and  now 
leave  me." 

The  Half-Breed  made  an  uneonseiooB 
motion  to  obey,  following  his  inetinot — 
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bat  some  other  impulse  couDteracted  the 
first 

'*  Let  us  talk  a  little,  first,'*  he  said, 
pinniog  with  a  polite  air.  "Let  the 
White  Raven  talk  to  the  Yellow  Ser- 
pent" 

"  I  am  weary.'' 

"  NoYertheless  you  must  talk,"  re- 
turned the  Half-Breed  obdurately,  "  you 
are  my  captive,  and  I  am  not  sleepy." 

Miss  Argal  saw  from  the  tone  of  these 
words  that  she  had  lost  a  portion  of  her 
former  power  over  him,  and  her  marvel- 
lous tact  made  her  instantly  change  her 
manner  and  expression. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  you  treat  me  as 
your  captive,  I  must  submit,  and  obey 
you.  Of  what  shall  we  talk,  Yellow  Ser- 
pent?" 

The  old  fascinating  glance  which  had 
charmed  Fnlconbridge  came  back;  and 
the  dangerous  smile  of  the  dazzling  beau- 
ty played  upon  the  ugly  dwarf,  as  it  had 
played  upon  the  young  cavalier.  The 
Haif-Breed  thrilled  with  a  vugue  delight 
as  she  looked  thus  at  him,  and  said : 

"We  will  talk  of  the  future,  when 
you  will  be  the  Yellow  Serpent's  wife." 

«  Your  wife  1" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  resolute — ^almost  sav- 
age reply,  "  you  shall  be  my  wife !  I 
have  sworn  it,  and  it  shall  be  so.  I  am 
unmarried,  I  am  a  great  brave,  and  you 
shall  be  my  wife,  or  I  will  keep  you 
fipom  being  any  other  warrior's  wife — 
you  must  die,  or  be  mine  I" 

The  ferocious  eyes  glanced  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  lips  curled  fiercely.  Instead  of 
becoming  angry,  Miss  Argal  smiled  more 
sweetly  than  before.  The  will  of  the 
strange  animal  pleased  her,  whilst  it  put 
her  upon  her  gunrd  and  aroused  all  her 
fijiesae  to  meet  the  occasion.  She  as- 
sumed the  pouting  air  of  a  child,  and 
with  a  glance  which  was  filled  with 
wary  blandishment,  said : 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  have  me  for 
your  wife,  Yellow  Serpent?  You  say 
that  you  are  a  great  brave,  and  I  believe 
it — if  so,  why  have  you  not  selected  some 
maiden  of  your  tribe  ?" 

The  hideous  face  was  darkened:  the 
eyes  scowled  bitterly : 

"Because  the  maidens    despise   me, 


and  get  sick  when  I  go  near  them,"  he 
growled,  "they  are  frightened  by  my 
ugliness  I  You  only  are  not  frightened, 
and  I  have  sworn  by  the  Evil  Spirit 
that  you  shall  be  mine,  White  Raven — 
mine  only  I  You  need  not  try  to  escape 
me!  I  will  kill  myself  rather,  but  I 
will  kill  you  first  I  will  be  your  slave 
if  necessary — but  rather  than  see  you 
leave  me,  or  spurn  me,  I  will  plunge  my 
knife  into  your  heart,  and  we  will  die 
together  I" 

He  was  ferocious,  imperial,  as  he  thus 
spoke.  There  was  almost  something  at- 
tractive in  the  fierce  animal's  air.  He 
resembled  an  aroused  tiger.  It  was  the 
beauty  of  strength  and  bloody  determi- 
nation. 

And  instead  of  frightening  Miss  Argal, 
it  drew  her.  Her  feminine  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  disgusting  figure  of  the 
speaker,  recognized  his  power  and  pas- 
sion and  will.  She  looked  at  him  almost 
with  pleasure,  and  said  smiling : 

"Well,  but  suppose  you  were  my  hus- 
band, how  could  I  live  away  from  home, 
in  your  land  ?" 

"  You  need  not"  returned  the  savage, 
returning  to  his  submissive  air,  "  I  will 
follow  you  back  and  become  a  white. 
Still  there  is  much  to  make  you  go  with 
me.  I  am  no  common  Indian.  I  am  a 
great  chief,  and  my  squaw  will  be  a 
great  woman  in  the  tribe.  She  shall 
live  daintily,  every  one  shall  wait  on  her. 
I  will  be  king  in  the  band,  but  she  will 
be  the  king's  king — his  beautiful  queen. 
The  tenderest  game  shall  be  brought  to 
the  table  of  the  White  Raven— the  finest 
plunder  shall  be  her  own — the  maidens 
shall  dance  before  her,  and  she  shall 
wear  the  handsomest  clothes  to  be  got  in 
the  settlement" 

"  That  is  well,  I  like  that  but  I  can't 
go." 

"Why?    You  must!" 

"  I  cannot" 

"You  shall!" 

Miss  Argal  became  submissive  and 
tranquil.  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
eyes  and  murmured : 

"Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  cru- 
elly?" 
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Some  sobs  succeeded,  and  she  looked 
through  her  tears  at  the  Half-Breed, 
with  such  a  lovely  air  of  uncomplain- 
ing sorrow,  that  he  felt  all  his  anger 
leave  him.  He  cowered  before  her,  and 
said : 

"  The  Yellow  Serpent  did  not  mean  to 
make  the  White  Raven  cry.  He  is  her 
slave." 

The  young  lady  dried  her  tears,  and 
shaking  her  head,  replied : 

"Too  act  like  a  master,  and  I  do 
longer  have  any  regard  for  yon.  When 
you  were  kind  to  me,  I  liked  you ;  but 
now  I  hate  you." 

And  she  turned  away  her  head  with 
an  air  of  offended  dignity.  The  Half- 
Breed  was  conquered  by  his  captive.  As 
die  yielded  to  his  will,  so  now  he  sub- 
mitted like  a  slave  to  her  displeasure. 
The  resolute  expression  disappeared — 
his  eyes  sank  before  her,  and  he  said 
humbly : 

"  The  Yellow  Serpent  did  not  mean  to 
speak  roughly.  He  is  no  savnge — he  is 
almost  a  white,  and  knows  how  ten- 
der-hearted the  white  maidens  are.  Let 
the  White  Raven  become  the  wife  of 
the  Serpent,  and  he  will  be  her  servant 
for  life.  He  is  a  Half-Breed,  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  Catawbas.  He  will  go 
and  live  like  an  Englishman  in  a  house, 
and  hunt  game,  and  till  the  ground,  and 
wait  on  the  White  Raven.  He  is  her 
friend." 

"  You  do  not  prove  it,"  said  Miss  Ar- 
gal,  coldly. 

"  How  must  I  ?" 

"  Rescue  me  and  my  companions." 

"Why?    When?" 

"  Now,  to-night — to  prove  your  friend- 
ship." 

The  savage  hesitated  and  reflected.  He 
evidently  doubted. 

"  If  I  do  so,"  he  said  at  length,  "  will 
you  go  away  with  me?" 

It  was  Miss  Argal's  turn  to  hesitate — 
it  was  only  for  an  instant  however. 
With  her  former  fascinating  smile  she 
said: 

"  I  will  go  away  with  you." 

"And  be  my  wife?" 

"Yes," 

The  hideous  mask  flushed  with  joy. 


and  a  broad  grin  revealed  the  long  hog- 
like teeth.  The  young  lady  almost  re- 
coiled before  the  horrible  countenance — 
she  grew  faint  as  she  saw  the  Half-Breed 
gaze  upon  her  as  a  hawk  does  upon  a 
dove  which  he  has  nearly  caught  in  fais 
clutohes.  He  seized  her  hand,  and  would 
have  pressed  it  to  his  ugly  mouth,  but  she 
suddenly  drew  it  away,  and  said  with  a 
quick  return  to  her  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity, 

"  Let  my  hand  go,  and  now  let  us  talk 
of  the  means  of  escape.  How  will  you 
devise  it  ?" 

The  Half-Breed  drew  back  humbly, 
and  said : 

"  I  must  think  of  that.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  to  take  the  others." 

And  he  pointed  to  Mrs.  Bntterton  and 
Gannie.  Miss  Argal  assumed  a  manner 
of  resolute  determination,  and  replied: 

"  Then  I  will  not  go  with  you." 

"Not  go  1" 

"  No — unless  you  rescue  them,  tool" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  care  for  them  ?" 

"  They  are  my  friends — I  love  the  lit- 
tle one  dearly." 

And  bending  over  the  young  girl, 
smoothed  with  a  soft  hand  Cannie's  dis- 
ordered tresses.  Her  smile,  as  she  thus 
caressed  the  little  head,  was  one  of  exqui- 
site sweetness,  and  showed  how  much 
warmth  of  heart  was  concealed  beneath 
the  warped  and  strangely  disturbed  na- 
ture of  the  poor  girl.  Her  savage  com- 
panion was  nut  unaffected  by  the  manner 
of  t^je  young  lady.  He  was  evidently 
pleased,  and  said  at  length : 

"  I  will  try.  But  you  at  least  shall  be 
rescued.  I  am  tired  of  my  life  in  the 
band,  and  have  been  thinking  that  yon 
are  right  in  wanting  to  return  to  the 
white  settlements.  Yes,  I  will  give  np 
the  warpath !  I  will  go  back  with  you — 
White  Raven,  you  shall  make  me  a  pale- 
face, like  my  father." 

The  snake-like  eyes  grew  thoughtful, 
and  even  soft,  as  the  man  spoke,  and  he 
plainly  returned  in  memory  to  some 
scene  of  the  past.  Miss  Argal  caught 
the  changed  manner,  with  her  quick  and 
acute  instinct,  and  said : 

"  Was  your  father  a  white  ?" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Half-Breed,  "he 
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was  a  hunter,  who  married  an  Indian  girl, 
of  the  Gatawbas.  My  mother  died  when 
I  was  a  baby,  and  my  father  soon  after- 
ward. The  tribe  took  me,  and  one  day  my 
old  granny,  who  nursed  me,  showed  me 
where  my  father  and  mother  were  buri- 
ed in  the  woods  by  Belle  Riviere — which 
the  English  call  the  Ohio.  I  never  cried 
but  once— I  cried  that  day.  Yes,  I  did 
cry  afterwards  when  granny  was  killed 
by  a  white— I  split  his  head  with  my  tom- 
ahawk though  I  I  wanted  him  to  come 
to,  afterwards,  to  stick  burning  splinters 
in  his  body,  and  roast  him  till  he  yelled 
and  died  in  the  flames  1" 

The  scowl  had  come  back, — the  old 
bloody  instinct  was  revived : — but  it  dis- 
appeared again,  very  soon  before  the 
smiles  of  his  companion.  She  had  evi- 
dently marshalled  all  of  her  attractions 
for  the  task  of  subduing  to  her  will,  and 
making  a  slave  of,  the  singular  being  in 
whose  power  she  found  herself.  No  one 
oould  have  discovered  in  her  air  or  ex- 
pression the  least  indication  of  disgust 
or  repulsion,  as  she  looked  al  and  spoke 
to  him.  Her  smile  was  as  dazzling,  her 
eyes  dwelt  upon  his  countenance  with  as 
pleased  and  gratified  a  look,  as  if  it  was 
the  face  of  a  gallant  young  gentleman, 
and  not  a  sallow,  deformed  ape.  In 
half  an  hour  her  dominion  over  him 
was  perfect.  He  was  gazing  at  her 
with  a  species  of  submissive  ecstacy; 
the  soft  hand,  figuratrvely  speaking,  had 
smoothed  with  its  caresses  the  bristling 
head  of  the  animal,  and  with  delighted 
growls,  he  crouched  and  cowered  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress  and  keeper. 

The  details  of  the  project  of  escape 
were  quickly  arranged.  At  daylight  the 
Half-Breed  would  return  to  the  cavern 
where  she  slept — pass  through  the  fissure 
in  the  roof  of  the  highest  cave  to  the 
area  above,  with  the  three  women— he 
would  leave  Mrs.  Butterton  and  Oannie 
at  a  place  of  safety,  near  a  neighbouring 
fort, — and  then  he  and  Miss  Argal  would 
proceed  to  a  spot  in  the  Alleghanies, 
where  a  New  Light  missionary  lived, 
and  be  married.  Afterwards  they  would 
seek  the  northern  settlements. 

This  was  the  Half-Breed's  plan.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  Miss 


Argal's.  Her  design  was  to  escape  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Half-Breed  ; — 
her  colloquy  on  the  subject  had  a  very 
simple  object.  That  object  was  the 
discovery  of  the  means  which  her  captor 
would  make  use  of  to  effect  the  escape. 
She  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  all 
now: — the  fissure  in  the  upper  cave 
would  permit  them  to  pass: — ^and  long 
before  day-break,  they  would  all  be  far 
away. 

As  this  thought  passed  through  her 
mind,  Mies  Argal  bestowed  upon  the 
Half-Breed,  her  most  winning  and  oonfi- 
ding  smile.  She  graciously  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss — submitted  to  the  cere- 
mony without  moving  a  muscle — and 
then,  declaring  that  she  needed  rest, 
smiled  him  out  of  the  cavern. 

The  animal  went  away,  shuddering 
with  ill-concealed  delight,  and  gazing  on 
the  young  woman  until  an  abutment  of 
the  rook  hid  her  from  his  view. 

With  a  sneering  smile,  Miss  Argal 
then  turned,  and  hastily,  but  with  a 
wary  hand,  awoke  her  companions. 


LXV. 

LIGHT  SHINING  IN  THI  DARKNESS. 

The  three  women  consulted  for  some 
time  in  animated  whispers,  and  their 
plan  was  rapidly  formed. 

They  would  remain  quiet  until  the 
Indians  went  to  sleep;  and  then  when 
the  cavern  was  all  silent,  and  occupied 
only  by  slumbering  forms,  would  steal 
up  the  staircase  into  the  cave  above,  as- 
cend to  the  next,  then  to  the  next — and 
finally  make  their  exit  through  the  fissure 
in  the  roof  of  the  last  Thereafter,  es* 
cape  would  not  be  difficult.  As  soon  as 
daylight  came  they  would  be  able  to 
make  their  way  back  by  the  path  which 
they  had  followed  in  coming — the  broken 
twigs  would  direct  them. 

**  And  then,  Cannie,''  said  Miss  Argal, 
placing  her  arm  around  the  girl,  drawing 
the  little  head  down  to  her  bosom,  and 
kissing  the  white  brow ;  *'  then  Oannie, 
dear,  you  will  get  back  to  your  grand- 
father, and  we  vrill  all  be  happy  again/' 
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"Oh,  yes!  I  long  to  see  gmndpapaP 
retorned  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  he  is  miserable  about  me,  I  know,  and 
woald  be  following  me,  if  he  had  not 
been  woanded— Ob  1  so  craelly  wound- 
ed I" 

A  sob  accompanied  the  words. 

"There,  don't  cry,"  said  the  young 
lady,  smoothing  the  girPs  curls,  "hope 
for  the  best — and  one  thing  which  I  rely 
upon  more  than  all,  is  just  what  you  have 
spoken  of-— a  party  must  be  coming  to 
rescue  us.    I  know  they  are  coming." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Butterton,  "Captain 
Wagner  will  not  stay  long — but  oh  !  my 
poor,  poor  father  I" 

And  a  sob,  deeper  than  Cannie's,  came 
from  the  warm-hearted  woman's  lips. 

"  Captain  Wagner  will  surely  come," 
said  Miss  Argal,  a  shadow  of  anguish 
passing  o?er  her  countenance,  "and — 
Mr.  Faloonbridge  1" 

She  paused  a  moment,  overcome  ap- 
parently by  some  cruel  memory:  then 
oontrolling  her  emotion,  added : 

"We  must  go,  however,  and  meet 
them.  That  is  a  part  of  my  plan.  The 
Indians  will  follow  us,  unless  they  are 
afraid,  but  the  pursuers  will  not  suffer 
them  to  re-capture  us." 

"We  will  trust  in  Qod,  at  least,"  said 
Can nie,  with  touching  simplicity,  "you 
know  if  we  trust  in  Him  He  will  not  de* 
sert  us ;  and  all  He  does  is  for  the  best." 

Miss  Argal  did  not  immediately  reply. 
She  seemed  suddenly  absorbed  in  painful 
reflection,  continuing  to  caress  the  girl's 
hair.  Then  she  turned  her  dark  eyes 
upon  the  little  face,  and  gazed  at  Cannie 
with  an  expression  of  such  hopeless 
anguish  that  it  made  the  girl's  counte- 
nance flush  with  pity  and  sympathy.  No 
one  could  have  recognized  in  the  changed 
features  of  Miss  Argal,  the  proud  and 
imperial  woman  of  former  years.  The 
penetrating  eyes  no  longer  glittered  with 
their  dazzling  and  seductive  magnetism 
— the  lips  no  longer  curled  with  disdain 
or  provoking  coquetry.  The  eyes  were 
bathed  in  moisture — the  lips  quivered. 
The  drooping  lashes  nearly  rested  upon 
the  pale  cheek;  and  as  Cannie  gazed, 
tear  after  tear  flowed  silently  down,  and 
fell  upon  her  upturned  foce. 


"You  are  crying  1"  said  thegirL  "Oh  I 
what  are  you  crying  for?" 

The  arm  of  the  young  lady  tightened 
its  fold  around  the  slender  form,  and 
bending  down  her  head,  she  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  the  girl's  lips,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"I  am  crying  because  I  am  so  bad, 
and  you  make  me  so  ashamed,"  she  said 
in  a  broken  voice ;  "I  am  so  nntruthful 
and  bad,  and  miserable!  Oh!  Cannie! 
what  you  have  said  breaks  my  heart  1 — 
for  I  do  not  trust  in  God !  I  have  tried, 
but  I  cannot  I  I  cannot !  I  am  evil  and 
miserable  I  and  He  hates  me !" 

"  Oh,  no !"  returned  the  girl,  mingling 
her  tears  with  those  of  her  companion, 
"  He  does  not  hate  you !  He  cannot,  if 
you  feel  that  you  have  done  vrrong  and 
ask  His  forgiveness !'' 

"  I  cannot  ask  it  I  I  am  unfit  to  pray ! 
Once  I  prayed  at  mama's  knees — but  I 
have  not  prayed  for  years — I  have  done 
so  much  evil.  But — but — Cannie—do 
you  know ! — " 

And  the  poor  girl  sobbed  convulsively. 

"Do  you  know — I  am — my  mind  is 
not  sound — I  am  out  of  my  head — some- 
times!— always,  I  think: — and  I  have 
thought  that  He  will  pardon  a  poor — 
miserable^insane  girl — ^for  her  wicked- 
ness !  Oh  !  teach  me  to  pray,  Cannie — 
you  pity  me  and  do  not  turn  away — I 
almost  think  Ood  will  forgive  me  if  yon 
kneel  and  ask  Him  to.  May  I  kneel  down 
with  you?" 

Cannie  scarcely  knew  bow,  but  in  a 
moment  she  was  kneeling  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cavern — between  the  two  women 
in  the  same  posture — and  praying  in  a 
low,  broken,  but  earnest  voice.  She  could 
not  tell  how  the  words  came  to  her — she 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant,  nevertheless 
— her  prayer  was  tearful,  impulsive,  and 
filled  with  deep  feeling. 

When  she  rose.  Miss  Argal  leaned  her 
head  upon  the  tender  bosom,  encircled 
Cannie's  neck  with  her  arm,  and  sobbing, 
exhausted,  trembling  with  emotion,  whis- 
pered faintly  in  her  ear: 

"  I  think  God  has  heard  me,  and  for- 
given me." 

The  dying  firelight  no  longer  fell  npon 
a  countenance  full  of  angubh  and  shame: 
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— a  sad,  tender  smile  played  over  the  lips 
and  half-closed  eyes : — the  heart,  pressed 
to  the  heart  of  the  child,  heat  tranquilly. 
At  the  same  moment  Ughtfoot  entered 
the  ca?ern. 


LXVI. 

THI  RIVAL  OF  TBI  HALT-BREED. 

The  young  Indian  approached  the 
group  with  the  silent  tread  of  his  race, 
and  pausing  before  them,  folded  his  arms 
and  said : 

*'  I  have  come  to  shovr  the  Mountain 
Dove  and  her  companions  that  they  have 
a  friend." 

Gannie  raised  her  head  eagerly,  and 
fixing  an  earnest,  blushing  look  upon  the 
Indian,  murmi>red : 

*'  Will  you  go  away  with  us,  Light- 
foot?" 

The  Indian  inelined  his  head. 

"  The  tribe  are  going  to  sleep.  Soon 
they  will  be  slumbering.  Then  I  will 
carry  you  off,  and  place  you  on  the  home- 
ward path." 

Gannie  clasped  her  hands  and  gazed 
80  gratefully  into  Lightfoot's  face  that 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  selfcoBtrol  to  suppress  the 
tremour  which  ran  through  his  frame. 
fie  did  suppress  it,  however:  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind ;  and  obeying  a  gesture  from  the 
girl  be  came,  silently,  and  sat  down  near 
the  group. 

Their  plans  were  quickly  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  expression  of  eye 
which  greeted  the  announcement,  was 
one  of  unmistakable  satisfaction.  His 
reply  was,  that  their  plan  was  his  own. 
Be  had  thought  at  once  of  the  fissure  in 
the  upper  cave,  and  he  came  to  prepare 
them  for  the  moment,  when  he  would 
silently  conduct  them  to  the  place. 

They  conversed  thus  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  whispers,  and  arranged  all  the 
details  of  the  scheme.  As  soon  as  the 
savages,  in  the  lower  cave,  were  sunk  in 
deep  sleep,  they  would  be  able  to  put 


their  project  in  execution :  and  as  there 
were  many  indications  of  the  fact  that 
the  braves  were,  one  by  one,  yielding  to 
their  long  day's  journey,  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  of  the  party  did  not  seem 
very  far  distant. 

Lightfoot  remained  then,  silent  and 
motionless  in  his  place,  listening  with  the 
keen  ear  of  the  Indian,  to  all  noises 
which  ascended  in  muffled  murmurs  from 
below.  One  by  one  these  noises  died 
away: — the  muttered  "Oughs"  of  the 
warriors,  as  they  wrapped  their  blan- 
kets around  them  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  sleep,  became  less  and  lest 
frequent: — finally  all  sounds  lapsed  into 
silence,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy 
breathing  which  indicated  the  slumber  of 
the  tribe. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  young  Indian's 
plan,  however,  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise at  once.  He  was  well  acq/uainted 
with  the  echoing  peculiarities  of  the 
cavern — and  his  design  was  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  troubled  sleep  of  the 
warriors  became  a  heavy,  log-like  insen- 
sibility :  and  this  would  not  take  place 
for  an  hour  or  two.  By  that  time,  the 
sentinel  also  would  be  nodding  over  the 
fire,  and  they  might  proceed  without  dif- 
ficulty to  their  undertaking. 

This  had  been  communicated  to  the 
three  women,  and  by  the  advice  of  Light- 
foot,  they  had  lain  down  to  snatch  the 
hasty  slumber  requisite  to  support  them 
in  their  flight  All  obeyed,  and  worn 
out  with  excitement,  were  soon  asleep. 

Lightfoot  remained  thus  silent  and 
motionless  for  two  or  three  hours,  wearily 
listening,  when,  all  at  once,  a  cautious  step 
descended  the  winding  staircase  from 
the  upper  cavern.  He  rose,  for  this  could 
scarcely  be  one  of  the  Indians.  With 
his  hand  on  his  knife,  he  waited.  Then 
at  sight  of  the  figure  which  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  he  uttered  a 
low  exclamation  of  astonishment 

It  was  the  figure  of  Falconbridge. 
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LXVII. 

TBK   MARCH  OF  THE  HUNTERS. 

The  appearance  of  Faloonbridge  is 
easily  explained. 

Captain  Wngner  and  bis  companions 
bad  no  sooner  crept  to  tbeir  hidden  po- 
sition on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  preci- 
pice, and  concealed  themselves  beneath 
the  heavy  foliage  of  the  dense  pines, 
than  a  council  of  war  was  called. 

The  question  to  be  determined  was  a 
simple  one.  Should  they  make  an  at- 
tack before  nightfall  upon  the  occupants 
of  the  cavern,  trusting  to  their  superior 
arms,  or  wait  until  midnight  when  the 
band  was  asleep  and  then  surprise  them, 
and  put  them  to  the  knife  ?  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  party  advocated  the  former 
plan,  and  urged  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
were  no  doubt  now,  according  to  their 
invariable  habit,  overcome  with  liquor. 
They  had  certainly  carried  off  from  the 
Ordinary  as  much  rum  as  sufficed,  by  the 
account  of  the  servant  who  had  escaped 
— and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
pile  up  brush  at  the  mouth  of  the  cav- 
ern, set  fire  to  it,  and  force  the  Indians 
to  an  open  combat  as  the  alternative  of 
being  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke. 

This  proposition  found  favour  with  nu- 
merous members  of  the  party,  but  they 
waited  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Wagner.  The  Borderer,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  when  the  speaker 
ceased,  closed  his  eyes,  and  with  knit 
brows  reflected  rapidly,  now  shook  his 
bead  and  growled :  ^ 

**It  won't  do!  Friend  Huger,  your 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  I  don't  deny,  and 
shows  that  you  have  been  after  this  sort 
of  game  before — but  there's  a  flaw  in  it, 
that  kills.  I  don't  object  to  smoking  the 
oopper-faced  devils,  and  suffocating  'em 
— if  I  could  do  it,  I  would  put  every  In- 
jun in  America  in  the  big  cave  I've  heard 
of,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  up  the  valley  yon- 
der, heap  up  whole  pine  trees  at  the 
mouth,  set  'em  afire,  and  smoke  my  pipe 
with  pleasure  as  I  heard  'em  yelling  and 
howling  in  the  death-agony.  That  would 
be  good  sport,  or  the  devil  take  me !  But 
it  won't  do  here!    These  Tarmints  are 


not  the  only  people  in  the  cave.  There's 
that  worthy  fellow,  Hastyluck,  Monsieur 
Jambot,  and — to  end  my  meaning — the 
women !— the  women,  do  you  hear  1" 

A  dark  scowl  came  to  the  Borderer's 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  a  threatening  flash 
darted  from  his  eyes. 

"  To  our  certain  knowledge  there  are 
three  ladies  in  the  hands  of  these  mia- 
creants,"  he  continued;  "Mrs.  Butter- 
ton,  Miss  Argal,  and  little  Miss  Cannie 
from  the  mountain  yonder,  George  says. 
Now  the  smoke  would  suffocate  the  wo- 
men, too,  and  that's  not  a  part  of  oar 
plan.  I  accordingly  reject  it,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  troop,  and  will  suggest 
my  own  views,  which  I  shall  carry  out, 
unless  they  are  met  by  others  better.  1 
know  the  'Devil's  Garden'  by  heart 
There  is  a  path  from  this  ridge  along  the 
precipice,  which  will  take  us  from  one 
side  of  the  gulf  to  the  other.  I  propose 
that  we  wait  until  past  midnight  when 
the  scoundrels  will  be  dead  asleep — and 
then  we  can  make  the  attack.  We  can 
approach  in  either  of  two  ways.  The 
cave  can  be  entered  from  the  opening 
yonder  where  the  two  savages  were  talk- 
ing, or  through  a  clefl  in  the  rock  abore 
near  the  strange  rock  like  a  man.  We 
may  then  rescue  the  women,  and  make 
an  end  of  the  whole  party." 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  hunters  concealed 
themselves  more  carefully,  awaiting  the 
hour  when  they  were  to  commence  their 
march  along  the  winding  path  toward 
their  enemies. 

The  moon  had  risen  sometime  before, 
slowly  ascending  like  a  shield  of  fire 
above  the  wild  Eastern  ranges :  and  now 
poured  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  the 
gigantic  pinnacle  which  towered  above ; 
on  the  yawning  chasms  and  glimmering 
masses  of  piled  up  rock ;  on  the  gorges 
bristling  with  drooping  evergreens  ;  and 
on  the  river  which  glittered  in  its  rays 
like  a  writhing  serpent.  The  great  orb 
shone  tranquilly,  and  the  yellow  light 
slept  on  the  wild  weird  scene  as  peaceful- 
ly as  though  it  were  untenanted  by  mor- 
tal— not  the  lurking  place  of  deadly  foea 
who  would  soon  grapple  in  a  mortal 
struggle* 
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At  tOD  paces  from  the  rest  of  the  hid- 
den party,  George  and  Falcon  bridge  con- 
versed in  low  tones  of  their  fears  and 
hopes,  and  all  the  emotions  of  their 
hearts.  Long  before,  indeed  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting  almost, 
they  had  become  bosom  friends:  heart 
spoke  to  heart :  each  recognized  a 
brother :  and  now,  on  the  perilous  bor- 
der, in  the  wild  night,  with  those  whom 
they  lo?ed  more  than  life  in  mortal  dan- 
ger, the  bond  of  brotherhood  was  drawn 
closer  still,  until  the  two  natures  almost 
were  combined  into  one.  Each  trembled 
with  vague  dread  of  the  result  of  the  in- 
tended attack.  Would  they  arrive  in 
time  ?  Had  not  the  Indians,  even  now, 
put  their  captives  to  death  ?  Were  Ber- 
tha Argal  and  Cannie  Powell  still  breath- 
ing, or  had  tbey  fallen  victims,  hours  be- 
fore, to  the  savage  cruelty  which  had 
slain  young  children  at  the  Ordinary, 
and  dismembered  the  dead  body  of  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Argal  ? 

So  the  two  young  men  passed  the 
long  hours  in  shuddering  dread — impa- 
tient, longing,  panting  for  the  contest — 
eager  fur  the  signal  which  would  solve 
their  doubts  and  end  their  horrible  fears. 
At  last  it  came.  Captain  Wagner 
passed  the  word  cautiously  along  the 
line,  and  taking  the  head  of  the  party, 
set  forward  on  the  precipitous  and  almost 
imperceptible  path  which  wound  down 
the  steep  declivity.  It  was  only  to  be 
followed  by  careful  observation,  leading, 
as  it  did,  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
evergreens,  along  the  edges  of  the  per- 
pendicular precipices,  where  the  moon's 
rays  scarcely  penetrated — and  more  than 
one  of  the  party,  winding,  single  file, 
down  into  the  gorge,  had  to  grasp  the 
drooping  boughs  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  hurled  into  the  chasm  be- 
neath. 

At  last  the  bed  of  the  small  stream 
was  reached,  and  the  body  of  hunters, 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  towering 
pinnacle.  This  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question  near  the  outer  edge, 
which  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  sheer  pre- 
cipice of  five  hundred  feet,  but  at  the 
point  which  they  had  reached,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  precipice,  it 


was  possible  to  ascend,  though  this  i 
even  was  an  undertaking  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  masses  of  rook  in  the  path 
of  the  party  were  huge  and  almost  im- 
passible—-the  tangled  underwood  very 
nearly  a  complete  barrier — but  the  train- 
ed and  active  hunters  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, and  slowly  made  their  way,  pre- 
ceded by  Captain  Wagner,  toward  the 
summit. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak.  Already  faint 
streaks  began  to  appear  in  the  Eastern 
sky,  the  harbingers  of  dawn ;  and  all 
was  more  profoundly  quiet  in  the  wild 
scene  than  even  upon  the  night  before. 

At  last  the  party  reached  the  top,  and 
a  hurried  consultation  was  held.  The 
result  was  that  an  examination  of  the 
fissure,  and  the  entrance  to  the  cavern 
beneath  the  man's  bust,  should  be  made, 
and  to  the  latter  Captain  Wagner  ad- 
dressed himself.  Faloonbridge,  his  sec- 
ond in  command,  repaired  with  a  portion 
of  the  hunters  to  the  fissure. 

He  soon  reached  it,  and  bidding  the 
men  await  his  return,  let  his  body 
down  through  the  yawning  aperture 
into  which  the  moon's  rays  plunged,  and 
felt  his  feet  base  themselves  upon  a  jut- 
ting crag  near  the  entrance.  From  this 
abutment,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  pick- 
ing his  way,  though  it  required  great 
caution,  into  the  cavern  nearest  the  sum- 
mit. 

From  this  he  descended,  directed  by 
chance  gleams  of  firelight  playing  upon 
the  roof,  to  the  next,  then  to  the  next, 
— and  so  to  the  cave  in  which  Lightfoot 
.  was  watching  over  the  slumbers  of  Mrs. 
Butterton,  Cannie,  and  Miss  Argal — at 
sight  of  which  last,  the  face  of  Falcon, 
bridge  flushed  with  passionate  emotion. 


LXVIII. 

THE   SON    OF   WAR   EAGLS. 

At  sight  of  the  young  man,  as  we  have 
said,  Lightfoot,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  with  his  hand  on  his  knife,  uttered 
a  low  guttural  exclamation  of  astonish, 
ment. 
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The  two  persons,  who  represented  so 
nobly  the  great  races  from  which  they 
drew  their  bluod,  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments,  motionless,  surveying  each  other 
without  speaking.  They  were  strongly 
oontrosted,  and  yet  singularly  alike  in 
those  subtler  and  less  perceptible  traits 
which  underlie  the  mere  outward  ap- 
pearance. There  was  the  same  frank 
guze,  clear,  penetrating,  unshrinking — 
the  look  of  the  eagle  upon  the  sun  :  the 
same  proud  simplicity  of  attitude:  the 
same  erect  carriage  of  person.  They 
stood  thus,  no  inapt  'representatives  and 
types  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Indian-^ 
tiie  civiliEed  European  and  the  untutored 
North  American — the  court  and  the 
trackless  wilderness. 

Their  glance  was  not  one  of  hostHity 
or  suspioiom  Each  had  recognised  in 
the  other  a  pure  and  noble  soul — but  still 
the  inevitable  circumstances  of  their  po- 
sition made  them  use  due  cautiun.  It 
was  not  two  boys  filled  with  chimerical 
ideas  of  human  goodness  and  unwavering 
confidence,  who  stood  thus,  confronting 
each  other.  They  were  strong  men — 
with  their  feelings  doeply  aroused— op- 
posed at  a  critical  moment,  on  a  critical 
occasion. 

Lightfoot,  without  removing  his  hand 
from  his  knife,  said  in  low  tone  : 

"Why  is  the  young  paleface  in  the 
heart  of  his  enemies  V* 

Falconbridge  pointed  to  Miss  Argal, 
and  replied : 

"  I  came  to  seek  her." 

••  She  is  your  friend  V 

"More  than  my  friend.     I  love  her." 

The  young  man  uttered  the  words  with 
SQch  dangerous  animation  and  distinct- 
ness, that  Lightfoot  raised  his  hand 
quickly  and  said  in  a  whisper : 

"  Ilist !  Beware  how  you  speak  so 
loudly.  The  members  of  the  tribe  will 
wake  at  the  noise,  and  your  blood  will 
flow." 

"  I  care  not,"  returned  Falconbridge, 
who  gnzed  with  flushed  cheeks  at  Miss 
Argal  as  she  slumbered  serenely,  a  hap- 
py smile  playing  fitfully  upon  her  lips, 
"  so  she  is  saved  from  the  diabolical  cru- 
elty of  these  savage  beasts,  I  count  ray 
own  life  as  nothing." 


The  words  affected  Lightfoot  like  a 
blow.  His  head  rose  haughtily,  and  he 
fixed  upon  Falconbridge  one  of  those 
burning  glances  which  seem  to  measure 
the  foe — as  a  tiger  measures  the  enemy 
upon  whom  he  is  about  to  spring.  Bot 
the  emotion  of  rage  was  plainly  instine- 
tive.  It  did  not  last  The  expression  of 
menace  disappeared  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  came,  and  a  deep  sadness  fell  like 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  the  flashing 
eyes  and  proud  lip.  With  drooping 
head,  the  Indian  murmured  : 

"Be  silent  I  I  am  the  son  of  War 
Eagle,  and  in  other  days  the  blood  of 
him  who  uttered  such  words  would  bare 
run  out  of  his  heart !  But  my  heart  it 
changed.  Lightfoot  no  longer  strikes  in 
this  quarrel.  His  heart  says,  '-Yes,  my 
tribe  is  cruel,  is  bloody' — but  he  it  still 
a  Catawba,  a  chief.  Let  the  young  pale- 
face respect  the  feelings  of  a  chief." 

The  noble  voice  went  to  the  heart  of 
Falconbridge.  His  cheeks  reddened  with 
impulsive  shame,  at  thus  wounding,  un- 
necessarily, the  feelings  of  his  companion. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  said 
frankly : 

"I  would  beg  forgiveness — I  meant 
not  to  hurt  you,  son  of  War  Eagle.  Let 
us  speak  not  as  foes,  but  as  brothers, 
for  I  know,  I  feel,  that  you  are  here  at 
the  protector  of  women  and  childrra. 
I  would  know  that  even  if  one  of  thote 
children  were  not  this  one  before  me." 

And  he  pointed  to  Cnnnie. 

The  Indian  gravely  took  the  profiTered 
hand,  and  then  said : 

"  Does  the  young  paleface  oome  to  res- 
cue  the  young  woman  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  he  come  alone  V* 

And  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  In- 
dian chief  looked  full  into  the  eyes  of 
his  companion.  Falconbridge  replied, 
with  ready  presence  of  mind,  that  he 
alone  had  made  his  way  to  the  cavern. 
He  felt  instinctively  that  in  this  critical 
moment,  when  the  aid  of  Lightfoot  was 
of  inestimable  value,  it  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  and  equally  cruel  to  present 
to  him  the  tragic  alternative  of  acting 
with  his  own  tribe  against  the  whites, 
or  with  his  adopted  people  against  the 
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Indians.  He  evaded  thus  the  question, 
and  added  qaickly  : 

"What  plan  of  escape  Lave  you  de- 
vised?" 

Ligbtfoot,  in  low,  rnpid  tones,  explain- 
ed everything,  and  added : 

"The  hour  has  nearly  arrived.  The 
band  are  sleeping — I  will  go  and  recon« 
noitre.  But  before  the  son  of  War  £a« 
gle  goes  let  him  say  to  the  young  pale- 
face that  his  tribe  are  not  wholly  fierce 
and  cruel — they  are  very  noble  often, 
though  their  eyes  are  different  from  the 
eyes  of  the  whites.  The  Good  Spirit 
made  the  world  of  land  and  water,  and 
▼alley  and  mountain — he  traced  out  the 
rivers,  and  rolled  round  the  seasons, 
through  the  hours  of  unremembered 
years,  for  all  the  tribes  of  all  the  mighty 
nations.  He  gave  to  one  of  these  great 
tribes,  the  whites,  another  land — ^to  us 
he  gave  the  prairies  blooming  with  a 
hundred  flowers — the  great  wide  forests 
— the  pathless  lakes — and  lofty  moun- 
tains. We  lived  in  the  prairies,  and 
upon  the  mountains— we  paddled  on  the 
lakes.  The  Evil  Spirit  often  madd  us 
fight  with  each  other ;  but  not  always. 
Then  came  the  palefaces,  and  they  died 
the  soil  with  the  blood  of  braves. 
Wherever  an  Indian  met  a  white,  he  met 
an  enemy— it  was  life  or  death.  This 
has  made  all  the  tribes  so  bloody — this 
makes  the  Evil  Spirit  laugh,  and  tri- 
umph. The  son  of  War  Eagle  felt  his 
heart  turn  cold  within  him — he  wan. 
dered  from  his  tribe — one  day  a  prophet 
of  the  whites  spoke  to  him  of  the  Son  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  listened.  Then 
he  left  his  people,  and  came  a  believer. 
To-day  he  would  not  bear  his  knife 
against  either — he  would  turn  away,  and 
bury  his  sufferings  in  silence.  If  the 
knife  strikes  him,  let  it  strike — he  will 
die  a  Christian  chief  of  the  Catawbas  I" 

With  these  words,  the  young  Indian 
left  the  cavern,  and  noiselessly  descend- 
ing the  winding  stair  to  the  cave  be- 
neath, disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his 
companion.  Falcon  bridge  looked  after 
him  for  a  moment  with  great  sadness ; 
then  hastily  going  to  Miss  Argal's  side, 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

The  young  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and 

VOL.  XXIX— 29 


gave  a  quick  start,  as  she  saw  Falcon- 
bridge.  Then  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  murmured  with  burning 
blushes : 

"Do    not   speak    to   me— I   am   not 
worthy  I" 


LXIX. 

TBI  CONFESSION. 

Falconbridge  displayed  an  emotion 
even  greater  than  that  of  his  oompanion. 
His  face  flushed  with  passionate  emotion, 
and  his  breast  heaved,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  woman  whom  be  loved,  even  more 
than  ever  it  seemed  to  him,  now  thafc 
she  was  helpless  and  surrounded  by 
bloody  enemies. 

The  nature  of  this  man  was  one  of 
those  which  remembers  the  good  and  for- 
gets the  bad.  He  no  longer  reoalled  the 
terrible  wrong  which  the  young  lady  had 
inflicted  upon  him — he  no  longer  thought 
of  her  as  the  woman  who  had  trifled 
with  him,  broken  his  heart,  and  laughed 
in  his  face  when  he  suffered.  She  was 
only  the  poor  stricken  girl  whose  will 
and  heart  were  diseased  by  an  awful  vie* 
itation  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse— he  thought  of  her,  as  she  strug- 
gled in  her  father's  arms  that  day,  and 
cried,  "  I  never  loved  any  one  but  him  V' 
— as  she  looked  when  she  came  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  broken  aooents,  and 
prayers  for  pardon,  to  return  his  mother's 
ring  to  one  whom  she  had  wronged  and 
cruelly  wounded.  As  he  looked  at  her 
now,  and  heard  her  murmur,  "  Do  not 
speak  to  me— I  am  not  worthy,"  hie 
heart  was  filled  with  a  love  and  pity 
which  made  him  melt  almost  into  tears. 

Of  the  feelings  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
her  whole  being  has  been  described — 
we  have  rapidly  touched  upon,  with  a 
sort  of  fear,  at  undertaking  such  a  picture, 
the  scene  when  another  light  than  that 
of  earth  illuminated  the  gloomy  depths  of 
her  soul : — and  we  know  thus  what  she 
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felt  in  looking  apon  the  Tictem  of  her 
uDtruth  and  cruelty. 

She  scaroelj  dared  to  meet  his  eyes, 
and  turned  away,  covering  her  hlushes 
of  shame,  as  we  have  said,  with  her 
bands.  For  more  than  a  minute  Falcon- 
bridge  did  not  speak — ^motion  had  over- 
oome  him.  Then  he  regained  his  self- 
possession,  and  said : 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  remember  the 
past,  with  bitterness?  No,  I  do  not. 
Look  up,  it  is  a  faithful,  devoted  friend 
who  speaks  to  you." 

"  now  can  1 V  murmured  the  young 
lady,  removing  her  hands  from  her  face, 
but  averting  her  head ;  '*  I  am  filled 
with  such  shame,  sir,  that  it  almost  kills 
mel" 

'*  Do  not  speak  thus  I  Do  not  even 
refer  to  the  past!" 

"I  must,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
glancing  with  unutterable  sadness  at  him, 
and  then  looking  away  again,  *'  1  must, 
Mr.  Falconbridge,  fur  I  have  acted  to- 
wards you  in  so  base  a  manner,  that  it 
almost  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  it. 
But,  do  not,  do  no<,  think  too  cruelly  of 
me  I  One  of  my  bitterest  pangc,  even 
here  in  this  gloomy  place,  where  I  have 
BO  much  oise  to  make  me  miserable,  is 
the  recollection  of  my  dishonourable  con- 
duct toward  yourself.  Do  not  interrupt 
ne.  Tet,  sir,"  she  said,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  and  gazing  now  with  sor- 
rowful and  shrinking  modesty  into  his 
face,  "  do  not  stop  me,  Mr.  Falconbridge. 
Tou  know  I  am  a  poor  insane  creature, 
and  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  the 
Bind  or  memory  to  speak  as  I  wish  to 
speak  to  yon,  if  I  do  not  go  on  now.  I 
aay,  that  I  have  been  guilty  uf  dinhonour 
to  you,  and  I  must  confess  it  all,  before 
I  can  feel  that  you  have  forgiven  it — I 
do  not  know  if  you  can,  Yuu  came  to 
.the  Valley,  and  from  our  first  meeting 
I  determined  to  engage  your  affection, 
that  I  and  my  father  might  be  compelled  to 
live  no  longer  in  this  solitude.  I  practiced 
upon  you  those  wiles  which  it  is  the  sad, 
sad  misfortune  of  woman  to  possess — I  suc- 
ceeded in  my  aim— and  then  I  deceived 
you,  basely,  dishonourably,  shamefully !" 

Her  face  was  crimson  as  she  spoke. 
The    effort   which   she    made   in   thus 


speaking  of  her  past,  was  plainly  im- 
mense, passionate,  cruel. 

'*  I  met  Lord  Fairfax,"  she  went  on, 
"  and  I  broke  my  faith  with  you — ^I 
treated  you  as  no  lady  can  treat  a  gen- 
tleman without  degrading  herself;  I 
sneered  at  you  when  you  complained ; 
turned  my  back  when  you  remonstrated ; 
when  you  begged  me  with  that  deep  love 
which  should  have  been  my  pride,  my  hon- 
our, my  glory,  to  be  true  to  my  plighted 
word ;  I  have  laughed  in  your  face.  Mr. 
Falconbridge  1"  said  the  young  lady  with 
quivering  lips  and  hands  which  trembled 
so  much  that  they  were  almost  unable  to 
put  back  the  mass  of  raven  curls  which 
fell  over  her  face,  "  Mr.  Falconbridge,  it 
almost  kills  me  to  utter  these  words ! — it 
makes  me  sick  at  heart ! — I  am  so  ha- 
miliated  and  degraded  in  my  own  eyes, 
that  I  could  sink  through  the  earth  for 
shame  I  But  I  must  speak  I  Yes,  sir,  I 
behaved  toward  the  most  honourable  and 
noble  gentleman  I've  ever  known  in  a 
manner  which  I  can  scarcely  believe  as 
I  think  of  it — I  repeat  it,  with  base,  base 
dishonour ! — and  on  my  knees  1  beg,  I 
pray  your  forgiveness  I  Stop,  Mr.  Fal- 
conbridge!— do  not  speak — let  me  add 
what  I  know  you  are  thinking  at  this 
moment — let  me  tell  you  my  only  excuse 
for  this  terrible  conduct.  But  1  need  not 
— 1  see  in  your  eyes  that  you  have  re- 
called it.  Oh,  yeSf  sir !  that  is  my  sole 
excuse — it  is  something,  is  it  not,  sir? 
I  was  only  a  poor  miserable  creature — 
with  my  head  whirling,  my  mind  on* 
sound — my  heart  depraved  and  awfully 
wicked  I  1  was  not  always  so,  sir!  Once 
I  was  true  and  pure— mama  taught  me 
to  be  good  and  tender — but  I  could  not 
remain  so !  Against  my  better  nature  I 
acted  with  awful  deception — 1  wounded 
you,  and  made  you  suffer  without  pity ! 
— but — but,  through  it  all — 1  can  scarce- 
ly find  strength  to  confess  it,  for  yuu 
may  misunderstand  me — it  escaped  me, 
papa  says,  in  that  mad  attack  which  yoa 
witnessed — I — loved  you,  sir  ! — as  you 
loved  me — with  my  whole,  entire  heart ! 
— you  only !  Do  not  think  me  unmaid- 
enly!"  she  sobbed,  turning  away,  and 
blushing  to  the  ro<its  of  her  hair,  "  do 
not  think  that  I  wish  you  to  return  to 
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me !  That  can  never  be,  sir,  if  you  de- 
sired it!  We  must  part  forever,  after 
this  terrible  night !  We  can  never  meet 
more,  but  I  am  changed,  and  I  can  pray 
■  for  you — I  can  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me 
my  great  sin — as  I  pray  you  humbly  to 
do  so — you,  whom  I  have  wronged  so 
terribly  and  basely  1" 

She  stopped,  sobbing  convulsively, — 
overcome  by  the  woful  confession,  so  re- 
pugnant to  a  woman  :  shaken  by  a  depth 
and  poignancy  of  shame  and  anguish 
which  no  words  can  describe. 

And  Fiilconbridge  was  as  passionately 
moved  as  herself.  Her  words  had  struck 
him  like  sharp  arrows— recalling  as  they 
did  all  his  suffering,  his  long  agony,  his 
despair.  This  was  not  the  dominant 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  young  man, 
however.  An  unutterable  compassion 
and  tenderness  made  his  heart  throb. 
His  frame  trembled,  and  he  vainly  essay- 
ed to  speak.  In  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever, he  had  mastered  his  Agitation,  and 
had  opened  his  lips,  when  suddenly 
Lightfoot  stood  beside  them. 

**  Ciime! — there  is  no  moment  to  lose  I" 
said  the  Indian  in  a  low,  quick  voice, 
"the  sentinel  is  asleep,  and  the  day  is 
breaking !" 

The  Indian  cautiously  awoke  Mrs.  But- 
terton  and  Cannie  as  he  spoke — and  they 
silently  rose  from  their  couches.  Falcon- 
bridge  had  (mly  time  to  bend  over  Miss 
Argal,  to  press  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
say  in  a  deep  broken  voice  : 

"I  forgive  you  from  my  heart  I  May 
God  forgive  all  my  sins  as  completely  T' 


LXX. 

THE  FLIOUT. 

The  three  women  quickly  made  their 
preparations,  and  signified  their  readi- 
ngs to  follow  their  guides. 

Lightfoot  went  in  front,  cautioning  the 
members  of  the  party,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
make  no  noise ;  and  thus  gliding  like 
shadows,  they  ascend  the  first  flight  of 
steps,  leading  to  the  next  cavern  above. 

There,  Lightfoot  paused  a  moment  to 


listen.  His  quick  ear  seemed  to  have 
caught  some  slight  sound  of  hostile  im- 
port. Bending  bis  bead,  like  a  crouch* 
ing  wild  animal,  his  keen  eyes  plunged 
into  the  half-darkness,  his  acute  ears 
strove  to  discern  the  repetition  of  the 
noise.  It  seemed  to  have  existed  only  ia 
his  imagination ;  and  with  a  silent  move- 
ment  of  the  hand,  he  motioned  to  the 
party  to  follow. 

The  ascent  became  steeper  and  more 
difficult.  In  more  than  oue  place  the 
steps,  so  to  speak,  of  the  huge  staircase 
were  wanting,  and  the  women  had  to  be 
lifted  in  the  arms  of  their  companions. 
Falconbridge  and  Lightfoot,  it  may  easi- 
ly bo  believed,  experienced  singular  emo- 
tion as  the  forms  of  those  whom  thej 
loved  were  thus  clasped  in  their  arms, 
resting  upon  their  hearts.  The  young 
Indian  was  still  agitated  by  the  cruel 
scene  of  his  disappointment  in  the  cav- 
ern :  his  face  glowed  as  he  lifted  the  girl, 
and  with  all  the  respect  and  tenderness 
of  a  brother,  placed  her  safely  upon  the 
ledge  above.  And  if  such  an  emotion 
invaded  the  breast  of  Lightfoot,  what  a 
rush  of  painful  delight  must  Falcon- 
bridge  have  felt,  as  Miss  Argal's  cheek 
nearly  touched  his  own,  as  her  dark 
curls  brushed  against  his  bosom  I 

But  it  was  no  time  for  reflection — no 
time  to  indulge  these  inevitable  emotions 
of  the  youthful  heart.  The  moments 
rushed  onward,  winged  with  terrible 
peril — all  was  at  stake ;  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  must  soon  be  decided. 

The  party  hurried  onward  as  rapidly 
as  the  broken  and  jagged  pathway  would 
permit.  They  had  ascended  thus  very 
nearly  to  the  entrance,  and  were  mount- 
ing the  last  precipitous  staircase  leading 
to  the  fissure  in  the  pavement  above,  be- 
yond which  lay  hope,  freedom,  life. 
Lightfoot  again  raised  Cannie,  and  then 
assisted  Mrs.  Butterton  to  ascend.  Fal- 
conbridge held  out  his  arms  for  Miss 
Argal,  and  she  obeyed  his  gesture. 

The  young  man  and  the  girl  were 
thus  cliisped,  as  it  were,  in  each  other's 
embrace,  when  a  roar  like  that  of  a  furi- 
ous wild  beast  was  heard,  and  followed 
by  twenty  Indians,  the  half  breed  rushed 
up  the  staircase.    He  had  gone  to  seek 
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Miss  Argal,  had  discovered  the  escape  of 
the  three  women,  and  hastily  calling  to 
his  companions,  followed  them. 

He  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Miss 
Argal  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  the  sight  aroused  in  him  the 
furious  devil  of  blood  and  death.  By  a 
Superhuman  bound  he  reached  the  pla- 
teau beneath  the  fissure,  just  as  the  three 
Women  were  thrust  upward  by  their  com- 
panions— but  in  spite  of  his  reckless 
daring  he  recoiled. 

'  Falconbridge  had  seized  a  huge  mass 
of  rock,  and  lifting  it  above  his  head, 
hurled  it  downward.  The  half-breed 
avoided  it  by  a  movement  to  one  side  as 
rapid  as  lightning,  and  it  rebounded  from 
the  jagged  floor,  burst  into  fragments, 
and  sent  throughout  the  gloomy  caverns 
a  sombre  roar,  echoing  and  rebellowing 
from  side  to  side. 

Lightfuot  and  Falconbridge  took  in- 
stant advantage  of  the  diversion,  and 
passing  through  the  opening,  found  them- 
selves in  the  air  above,  in  the  midst  of 
the  party  of  hunters  who  were  rushing 
to  their  assistance. 

The  Indians  appeared  at  the  fissure, 
their  red  faces  distorted  with  rage  and 
ferocity — above  all,  the  hideous  counte- 
nance of  the  half-breed  which  resembled 
that  of  some  horrible  demon,  wild  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  But  at  sight 
of  the  hunters  armed  to  the  teeth,  with 
levelled  rifles,  the  heads  disappeared, 
(imid  cries  of  fury  and  fear.  A  volley 
from  the  whites  followed,  and  a  howl 
from  the  cavern  replied  to  it.  More 
than  one  of  the  savnges  had  been  killed 
ty  the  unerring  balls. 

Then  a  new  phenomenon  appeared. 
At  the  moment  when  the  hunters  were 
hastily  reloading  their  pieces,  a  dense 
ehmd  of  lurid  smoke  rose  slowly  through 
the  fissure,  and  ascended  in  the  first  rays 
of  morning.  €aptain  Wagner's  quick 
eye  had  discerned  from  his  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  the  escape  of 
the  captives — ^he  had  quickly  heaped  to- 
gether vast  quanfities  of  dry  boughs — 
these  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  thick  smoke  his  men  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack. 

The  smoke  swept  upward  toward  the 


more  elevated  cavern  in  which  the  entire 
tribe,  by  this  time,  were  assembled. 
Thus  the  captives  huddled  together  upon 
the  lower  floor  were  unharmed.  Their 
bonds  were  quickly  cut,  and  the  women 
escaped — the  men  seized  arms  from  the 
floor  and  joined  the  whites. 

At  the  head  of  his  party  thus  swollen 
in  numbers.  Captain  Longknife  rushed 
up  the  staircase  of  the  cavern,  firing  his 
pistols.  Volleys  from  the  hunters  behind 
him  were  added— and  very  soon  they  had 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  fissure. 

The  huge  Borderer  presented  an  ap- 
pearance almost  frightful.  His  shaggy 
black  hair  and  beard  were  singed  by  the 
flames — his  bulky  form  looked  gigantie 
amid  the  clouds  of  smoke — with  his  im- 
mense sabre  whirled  above  his  bead,  he 
struck  right  and  left  with  a  fury  which 
made  him  resemble  some  mad  giant  of 
the  old  mythology. 

More  than  once  the  cry  of  ^'Long- 
knife  I  Longknife!"  issued  from  the  ter- 
rified savages,  who  seemed  to  regard  him 
with  superstitious  awe  and  horror.  They 
recoiled  before  him,  and  crowded  tumul- 
tuously  toward  the  fissure.  At  every 
moment  the  advancing  hunters  stumbled 
over  dead  bodies — they  breathed  heavily 
in  the  lurid  smoke:  but  with  wild  shouts 
and  discharges  of  fire-arms  rushed  up- 
ward. 

The  black  fissure  then  disgorged  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  party  above,  a  furi- 
ous crowd  of  savages.  Their  enemies 
followed,  and  in  an  instant  the  final 
struggle  commenced  upon  the  plateau  of 
the  gigantic  pinnacle,  which  now  shone 
brightly  in  the  light  of  day. 


LXXL 

THB  BORDKRBR  AND  THE  HALF-BREED. 

The  struggle  was  furious,  horrible, 
mortal. 

All  the  most  intense  and  acrid  pas- 
sions, which  agitate  the  human  soul, 
were  spurred  to  wild  and  incredible  ac- 
tivity— and  the  oomtmtants  seemed  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  or 
die,  without  thought  of  retreat  or  flight 
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The  enemies  were  Dearly  a  perfect 
match.  It  is  trae,  that  the  Indians  es- 
ceeded  the  hanters  in  numerical  strength, 
but  the  superioritj  of  the  arms  used  hy 
the  latter  gave  them  a  decided  advantage, 
and  more  than  balanced  the  inequality  of 
numbers.  The  area  upon  which  they 
contended — the  summit  of  the  dizzy 
precipice — was  limited,  and  thus  the 
whites  fought  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, for  they  could  not  easily  be  sur- 
rounded. 

Captain  Wagner  led  the  party  of  hun- 
ters: and  beside  him  Falconbridge  ad- 
Tanced  into  the  press,  dealing  such  blows 
with  his  sword  that  every  opponent  went 
down  before  him.  The  two  men  seemed 
possessed  with  the  battle  ardour  in  its 
fullest  extent — that  fury  of  the  soul 
which  animates  the  blood  of  men,  as 
animal  ferocity  does  the  blood  of  beasts, 
turning  the  mildest  human  beings  into 
wolves  and  tigers.  Captain  Wagner 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  how- 
ever. He  led  his  men  with  the  reckless 
courage  of  one  who  commands  a  forlorn 
hope;  but  with  the  cool  generalship, 
also,  of  a  veteran  campaigner.  He  ad- 
vanced, step  by  step,  beating  down  every 
opponent — delivering  his  orders  in  a  loud, 
strident  tone,  which  rose  above  the  up- 
roar— and  embracing,  even  at  the  in- 
stant when  he  gave  his  blows,  the  entire 
field  of  action  at  a  glance. 

Falconbridge  was  beside  him — and  be- 
side Falconbridge  was  George.  The 
youth  was  thoroughly  aroused.  His 
habitual  calmness  and  amiability  had 
completely  disappeared.  His  head  was 
tossed  back  with  fearless  pride,  and  in 
his  heaving  bosom,  his  burning  eyes, 
his  lips  set  close  together,  might  have 
been  seen  the  evidences  of  a  nature  of 
immense  depth  and  strength — of  daunt- 
less will— of  inflexible  hardihood  and  de- 
termination. There  was  no  longer  any- 
thing of  the  boy  about  him — he  was  the 
full-armed  warrior,  rejoicing  in  the  dead- 
ly contest.  His  sword  descended  with 
unerring  precision  upon  the  writhing 
phalanx  of  Indian  warriors,  and  he  was 
beside  Falconbridge  wherever  he  ad- 
vanced. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mad  strug- 


gle that,  all  at  once,  George  heard  a 
woman  scream — and  this  scream  he  ro^ 
cognized  ns  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Can- 
nie.  It  was  so  wild  and  piercing,  so  filled 
with  distress  and  anguish,  that  the  young 
man's  heart  turned  cold  with  apprehen; 
sion.  With  a  hurried  assurance  to  Fal- 
conbridge that  he  would  return  in  an 
instant,  George  threw  himself  backward', 
and  clearing,  at  a  single  bound,  two  or 
three  dead  bodies,  rushed  in  the  direction 
of  the  spot  from  which  he  had  heard  the 
cry  of  distress. 

A  few  words  will  explain  it. 

Cannie,  Mrs.  Butterton,  and  Miss 
Argal,  had  been  hastily  conducted  to  the 
rear  of  a  large  mass  of  rock,  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  plateau,  not  far  from  the 
curious  granite  bust,  in  order  to  screen 
them  from  the  balls  of  the  savages,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  carried  rifles  and 
pistols,  procured  from  the  dwellings 
which  they  had  plundered  on  their  march. 
A  cleft  in  the  rock  aflurded  a  favourable 
hiding  place,  and  in  this  cleft,  according- 
ly, the  three  women  crouched,  listening, 
with  terror,  to  the  noises  of  the  desperate 
conflict.  Beside  them  Lightfoot  leaned, 
with  folded  arms,  depressed  head,  and 
heaving  bosom,  against  the  rock.  A  ter: 
rible  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  breast. 
All  the  old  instincts  of  the  savage  chief- 
tain were  aroused  within  him,  by  the  din 
of  the  combat, — by  the  clashing  weapons, 
the  discharge  of  fire  arms,  the  yells  and 
shouts,  as  the  enemies  dosed  in  the  mor- 
tal contest.  His  limbs  trembled — a  shud- 
der passed  through  his  frame — and  his 
glowing  eyes  resembled  balls  of  fire  in 
his  lurid  face.  But  those  eyes  were  not 
directed  toward  the  place  of  combat — ^hia 
nervous  fingers  did  not  clutch  the  weapon 
at  his  girdle.  He  could  take  no  part 
against  either  of  the  bands,  for  neither 
was  his  foe.  He  was  a  Catawba,  it  is 
true — but  he  was  also  a  friend  of  the 
whites— a  Christian;  and  to  terminate 
any  indecision  which  he  felt,  came  the 
thought  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  Cannie. 

Thus  he  curbed  the  wild  battle  instinct 
raging  in  his  breast — suppressed  the  tre- 
mour  which  agitated  his  frame: — his 
feet  rooted  themselves  in  their  place,  and 
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with  folded  arms,  he  awaited  the  end  of 
the  contest. 

The  three  women  were  less  capable  of 
controlling  their  feelings.  They  listened 
with  terror  to  the  shoots  and  discharges. 
Every  rifle  shot,  to  their  excited  imagina- 
tions, rung  the  deathknell  of  the  person 
for  whom  they  felt  the  deepest  solicitude. 
Above  all,  Cannie  thought  of  George,  and 
the  peril  in  which  he  must  be,  with 
blanched  cheeks,  and  eyes  full  of  wild 
anguish.  She  saw  him,  pale  and  bleed- 
ing, beneath  the  trampling  feet — her 
imngination  conjured  up,  for  itself,  a  hor- 
rible spectacle — and  unable  lunger  to 
bear  the  terrible  suspense,  she  rose  to  her 
feet,  passed  hastily  by  Lightfoot,  and  go- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  looked  to- 
ward the  combatants. 

As  she  reached  the  point,  she  suddenly 
recoiled  with  that  cry  of  terror  which 
Oeorge  had  heard  and  obeyed. 

An  Indian,  with  a  hideous  scowl  upon 
his  features,  met  her  face  to  face,  and 
raised  above  her  head  a  long,  glittering 
knife,  which  descended  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  toward  her  bosom. 

But  the  weapon  did  not  bury  itself  in 
her  heart.  It  found  another  sheath. 
Lightfoot  had  seen  her  peril — his  face 
flushed  crimson — and  arriving  at  the 
spot,  with  a  single  bound,  he  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  girl  and  the  de- 
scending knife. 

It  entered  his  bosom,  and  buried  itself 
to  the  very  hilt. 

The  savage  recognized  his  brother 
warrior,  and  chief,  too  late,  and  uttering 
a  howl  of  terror  at  his  action,  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  main  contest,  at 
the  moment  when  George  reached  the 
side  of  the  girl. 

'Cannie  had  thrown  her  arms  wildly 
around  the  young  Indian,  vainly  endea- 
Touring  to  sustain  him  from  falling.  Her 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task,  how- 
ever; Lightfoot  tottered  faintly,  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  extending  his 
arms,  fell  backward,  dragging  the  girl 
with  him,  to  the  earth. 

George  hastened  to  their  assistance, 
but  he  had  come  too  late.  The  weapon 
had,  evidently,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 
Almost  fainting  at  the  awful  sight,  at 


the  pale,  calm  face,  and  half-closed  eyes 
of  the  dying  man,  Cannie  supported  hia 
form  in  her  arms,  and  looked  up  at 
George  with  an  expression  in  her  eyes 
which  haunted  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  There  was  in  it  such  a  depth  of 
overpowering  anguish,  a  tenderness  so 
profoun<]  and  passionate,  that  the  yonng 
roan  felt  his  cheeks  flu(%h  in  unison  with 
the  girl's  emotion,  and  his  pulses  throb. 

Cannie  spoke  to  the  dying  roan  in 
quick,  hurried  tones,  which  were  scarcely 
recognizable.  She  bedewed  his  forehead 
with  her  tears — besought  him  to  speak  to 
her — and  used  every  means  to  arouse 
him,  and  recall  him  to  consciousness. 
Miss  Argal  and  Mrs.  Butterton  hastened 
to  her  assistance — and  all  three  of  them 
chafed  his  brow  and  hands.  It  was  of 
no  avail — the  young  Indian  exhibited  no 
signs  of  life  beyond  a  faint  movement  of 
the  chest — and  George  saw,  with  inex- 
pressible anguish,  that  his  friend  was 
dying.  As  he  gazed  at  the  serene  face, 
drooping  languidly  toward  the  bare 
shoulder,  at  the  eyes  veiled  by  their  long 
black  lashes,  at  the  slowly  heaving 
bosom,  which,  at  every  pulsation,  forced 
a  few  drops  of  the  Indian's  life-blood 
through  the  wound,  the  young  man's 
throat  seemed  to  choak  with  tears,  and  a 
groan  came  from  his  lips. 

But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  re- 
grets. The  combat,  in  which  his  friends 
were  engaged,  beg)\n  to  roar  more  furi- 
ously than  before.  The  cries  of  his  com- 
panions recalled  him  to  the  contest ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  he  roused  himself 
to  a  conseiousness  of  his  duty,  these 
shouts  were  redoubled,  and  replied  to 
from  the  slope,  by  which  the  peak  was 
reached. 

A  quick  glance  in  the  direction  of  these 
latter  cries,  revealed  their  origin.  At 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  had  found  the  trail  of  the 
hunters,  was  seen  sweeping  onward  to- 
ward the  pinnacle,  followed  by  twenty 
mounted  men,  who  plunged  their  spars 
into  the  foaming  animals,  and  rushed 
upward,  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 
The  sight  banished  completely  the  softer 
emotion  which  George  had  experienced. 
His  face  flushed  again  with  the  animal 
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instinct  of  war — his  Itps  were  compressed 
— and  hastily  stooping,  he  raised  the 
languid  body  of  Lightfoot  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  it  to  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  where 
the  women  could  minister  to  him,  if  he 
revived,  without  danger  from  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy. 

He  then  bade  them,  in  hurried  accents, 
keep  close  within  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment; and  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
frantic  shouts,  hastened  back  to  the  scene 
of  contest. 

The  Indians,  in  his  absence,  had  been 
slowly  driven  back,  step  by  step,  and 
were  beginning  to  revolve  the  propriety 
of  flight  when  they  heard  the  cries  of  the 
party  coming  up  the  mountain.  At  the 
same  moment  another  incident  took  place, 
which  completed  their  despair,  depriving 
them  of  all  '*  heart  of  hope." 

Captain  Wagner,  as  we  have  said,  had 
plunged,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  savages,  and  with 
his  sabre,  of  immense  weight  and  length 
of  blade,  hewed  down  every  opponent 
who  stood  in  his  path.  Breathing  hoarsely, 
dealing  gigantic  blows  with  a  ferocity 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  shaking 
from  him,  80  to  speak,  as  a  bear  shakes 
off  the  dogs,  the  most  powerful  warriors 
who  assailed  him,  he  had  left  behind 
him  a  long  train  of  dead  or  dying,  who 
bad  bit  the  dust  beneath  his  arm.  lie 
was  destined,  however,  to  find  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel.  This  was  the  power- 
ful Half-Breed,  who  had  hitherto  fought 
in  another  part  of  the  press,  but  who 
now  advanced  toward  the  soldier,  uplift- 
ing, with  both  hands,  a  huge  axe,  which 
he  had  seized  from  a  pile  of  stolen  uten- 
sils in  the  cavern. 

The  countenance  of  the  Half-Breed  re- 
sembled, at  this  moment,  the  mask  of  a 
fiend,  or  rather,  the  veritable  physiogno- 
my of  a  demon  incarnate,  let  loose  upon 
the  material  earth.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot and  burned  with  fierce  lustre,  a  lurid 
lustre,  suggestive  of  blood  and  death.  Ilis 
hideous  mouth  was  distorted  into  a  sneer, 
which  rendered  it  a  thousand  times  more 
repulsive — on  his  broad  chest,  and 
enormous  arms,  the  muscles  stood  out  like 
knots,  or  excrescences. 

He  advanced  straight  upon  Captain 


Wagner,  and  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  his 
head — a  blow  which  would  have  felled 
the  most  powerful  ox.  The  soldier  par- 
ried it  with  his  sword,  but  the  result  was 
unhappy  for  him.  The  sabre  yielded  to 
the  immense  stroke,  and  snapped  within 
six  inches  of  the  hilt. 

The  Half-Breed  uttered  a  howl  of  tri- 
umph, and  throwing  his  chest  backwards, 
whirled  the  axe,  with  both  hands  and  all 
his  strength,  above  his  head,  delivering 
the  blow  with  the  full  swing  of  the  dead- 
ly weapon. 

But  he  had  met  an  enemy  as  wary  and 
self-possessed  as  himself.  The  axe  did 
not  descend.  With  a  bound  of  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  Wagner  letiped  upon  the 
Half-Breed,  and  seized  him  by  the  wrist 
and  throat.  The  axe  was  no  longer  of 
any  use  to  him — the  grasp  upon  his 
throat  required  the  use  of  his  hands — 
with  another  howl,  more  furious  than  the 
former,  the  savage  dropped  the  weapon 
and  clutched  his  enemy  in  a  terrible  and 
deadly  embrace. 

Then  commenced  a  struggle  awful  for 
its  ferocity  and  the  mortal  determination  of 
the  com  batants.  It  was  a  contest  for  life  or 
death,  and  each  felt  that  the  result  must 
be  doubtful.  Both  were  men  of  immense 
physical  strength — both  aroused  to  the 
last  fury  of  passionate  hatred — neither 
gained,  at  first,  any  advantage.  The 
superior  stature  of  Captain  Wagner 
counted  in  his  favour;  but  the  deformed 
Half-Breed  had  trained  his  huge  muscles, 
by  constant  exercise,  until  they  were  as 
hard  and  elastic  as  steel ;  and  this  more 
than  balanced  his  want  of  height  He 
wrapped  himself,  so  to  speak,  around  the 
frame  of  the  Borderer  like  a  deadly  boa- 
constrictor,  tightening  the  grasp  of  his 
erooked  arms  and  legs,  and  striving,  it 
seemed,  to  crush  the  breastbone  of  his 
adversary 

Thus  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  the 
enemies  made  gigantic  efforts  to  termi- 
nate the  struggle.  The  Half-Breed  had 
no  arms — having  discharged  his  pistols, 
and  dropped  his  knife  and  tomahawk  in 
the  melee.  The  Borderer  had  a  knife, 
but  it  was  tangled  in  his  belt,  and  he 
could  not  draw  it,  until  his  foe  was  pros- 
trate beneath  him,  and  his  own  arms  free 
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from  the  paralyiing  presbore.  Thej 
•taggered  from  side  to  side,  stumbling 
and  nearly  falling  over  the  dead  bodies ; 
writhing  like  wild  animals,  and  uttering 
hoarse  growls; — exerting  their  great 
strength  to  an  extent  almost  supernatu- 
ral in  the  breast  to  breast  contest  for 
life. 

Then  a  new  and  more  terrible  feature 
was  «dded  to  the  stru<;gle.  Step  by  step 
they  had  detached  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  combatants,  and  now  they 
found  themselves  rapidly  approaching 
Uie  ledge  of  rock  which  ran  around  the 
brink  of  the  awful  precipice.  The  Bor- 
derer's back  was  turned  to  it,  and  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  deadly  peril  until  it  was 
almost  too  late  to  guard  against  it.  He 
heard,  at  the  instant,  a  sort  of  hissing 
growl,  and  a  sudden  and  diabolical  grin 
distorted  the  face  of  the  Ualf-Breed. 
Breathing  heavily,  and  gnashing  his 
boa!^like  tusks,  he  forced  his  enemy  to- 
ward the  diisy  precipice,  and  suddenly, 
as  they  reached  the  very  verge,  buried 
his  sharp  teeth  in  the  Borderer's 
throat 

Wagner  uttered  a  hoarse  cry,  and  stag- 
gered back.  The  dog-like  bite,  deep  into 
his  throat,  had  taken  him  unawares,  and 
nearly  paralysed  him.  Uis  head  grew 
diuy,  bis  right  hand  released  its  hold 
upon  the  Half-Breed:  clinging,  like  a 
tiger,  to  the  Borderer's  throat,  the  malig- 
nant savage  pushed  him,  inch  by  inch, 
to  the  verge. 

A  glanoe  behind  him  showed  the  soldier 
his  awful  peril.  He  saw  the  sheer  de- 
scent of  five  hundred  feet  beneath  him, 
the  plateau  at  its  foot,  a  bed  of  shattered 
rock:  and  upon  that  plateau  his  mangled 
oorpse  would  be  lying  in  three  seconds, 
unless  he  could  disengage  the  hideous 
monster's  teeth  from  his  throat. 

His  brain  reeled.  A  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame — and  a  sort  of  chill 
invaded  his  breast.  The  heart  of  this 
man,  who  had  braved  a  thousand  perils, 
who  had  led  his  men  into  the  bloodiest 
gulfs  of  battle,  who  had  set  his  life,  a 
hundred  times,  upon  the  hasard  of  the 
die,  without  giving  so  much  as  a  thought 
to  the  event— the  heart  of  this  stalwart 


soldier,  who  had  never  felt  fear  in  the 
midst  of  any  danger,  now  recoiled  and 
died  within  him  at  this  horrible  thought 
— at  the  idea  of  death  in  a  shape  so  hide- 
ous and  revolting. 

He  summoned  all  of  his  remaining 
strength,  and  made  a  final  effort  to  hurl 
from  him  the  monster  whose  fangs  were 
buried  in  his  bleeding  throat  The  effort 
was  vain.  The  jagged  teeth  clung  closer 
still — their  gripe  was  firmer,  and  they 
gnawed  at  the  quivering  flesh  with  hound- 
like ferocity.  The  Borderer  uttered  a 
stifled  cry,  and  let  fall  his  other  arm, 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  repel 
his  enemy.  The  act  preserved  him.  The 
Half-Breed  had  forced  his  opponent  to 
the  very  brink,  and  was  about  to  hurl 
him  over  when  he  felt  a  blade,  keen,  and 
mortal  in  its  stroke,  enter  his  breast 
The  Borderer's  hand  had  fallen  upon  the 
knife  in  his  belt — be  had  drawn  it  and 
struck.  The  monster's  hold  relaxed,  the 
teeth  clutched  at  his  enemy's  throat  with 
a  last  despairing  effort — and  uttering  a 
hoarse  growl,  he  endeavoured  to  drag  the 
Borderer  with  him  in  his  fall. 

Captain  Wagner  had  just  strength 
enough  to  recover  himself.  His  body 
oscillated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink; 
and  he  staggered  back,  as  the  hideous 
form  of  the  Half-Breed  disappeared  like 
a  mass  hurled  from  some  warlike  engine 
in  the  yawning  chasm,  where  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks. 

As  the  Borderer  turned  from  the  terri- 
ble contest,  wiping  his  streaming  brows, 
and  breathing  heavily,  he  saw  the  Indians 
give  way.  Then,  all  at  once,  with  loud 
shouts  and  the  discharge  of  pistols  and 
carbines,  the  party,  headed  by  Lord  Fair- 
fax, bore  down  upon  them,  and  completed 
the  rout : — the  remnant  of  the  band  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest,  with  howls  of 
hatred  and  despair. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sun  rose  above 
the  eastern  mountain,  and  poured  his 
tranquil  light  upon  the  spectacle  of  blood 
and  death. 
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LXXII. 

TBI  TOUNQ  INDIAN. 

At  the  mouth  of  tho  clefl;  in  the  rock, 
where-  the  women  hnd  concealed  them- 
selves, Cannie  holds  upon  her  breast  the 
head  of  Lightfuot,  who  is  d^ing. 

The  joung  chief  exhibits  no  evidences 
of  suffering — no  fear  of  his  impending 
fate.  His  countenance  is  calm  and  un- 
troubled ;  his  eyes  are  filled  with  a  se- 
rene, happy  light ;  the  courage  of  his 
race  and  his  new-found  faith,  have  come 
to  nerve  him  for  the  jouruey  through 
the  vale  of  shadows. 

As  he  looks  up  into  the  face  of  the 
young  girl,  who  gazes  at  him  with  inex- 
pressible anguish  and  compassion,  a  faint 
smile  wanders  over  his  countenance,  and 
a  sigh  escaping  from  the  parted  lips, 
seems  to  indicate  deep  happiness. 

*'  The  Dove  of  the  Mountain  is  un- 
hurt," he  murmurs ;  **  the  head  of  the 
son  of  War  Eagle  rests  upon  her  heart  I 
Has  the  day  dawned,  Mountain  Dove, 
and  is  the  combat  over  7  Have  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Catawbas  gone  away?" 

**  Yes,"  murmured  Cannie  with  a  sob. 

The  Indian  caught  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible sound,  and  said : 

**  Why  do  you  cry  ?  Is  your  heart  sad 
for  me  ?  Do  not  cry  for  me — I  am  not 
unhappy — oh,  no,  not  unhappy !" 

•*  You  are  dying,  Lightfoot,"  returned 
the  girl,  suppressing,  by  a  violent  effort, 
a  rush  of  tears. 

"  Dying  ?  Yes,  that  is  true,  little 
Dove,"  he  said,  "  but  is  that  anything 
to  grieve  at  ?  The  world  is  very  dark 
and  sad,  and  I  go  from  it  to  another  land 
where  there  is  never  any  darkness.  You 
gave  me  this  hope  and  happiness,  for  you 
taught  me  what  to  believe,  and  what  my 
duty  was.  Without  you,  I  should  never 
have  been  anything  but  an  Indian  war- 
rior— I  am  dying,  but  I  am  hiippy." 

"And  for  me  I  oh  I  you  are  dying  for 
me  I"  exclaimed  the  girl,  nearly  beside 
herself  with  anguish  ;  **  you  gave  your 
life  to  protect  me  frt)m  that  blow.  Would 
I  had  died  before  you — in  your  place, 
Lightfoot-— dear,  dear  Lightfoot;  my  heart 
is  breaking  as  I  think — " 


She  stopped,  nearly  suffocated  by  emo- 
tion, and  crying  bitterly. 

"  Do  not  weep !"  said  the  Indian  ear- 
nestly, with  glowing  cheeks,  "you  wound 
me  I  I  thank  the  Master  that  he  permit- 
ted the  poor  Indian  to  save  tho  little 
friend  who  gave  him  the  great  hope  of 
another  land  I  See  the  sun  I  there  he 
rises  !  Before  he  rests  in  the  mountains 
the  son  of  War  Eagle  will  be  smiling  as 
he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Master 
of  Life  I" 

As  he  spake,  a  slight  convulsion  pass- 
ed over  his  frame,  and  his  eyes  began  to 
grow  dreamy  and  absent.  The  girl  saw 
through  her  tears,  with  a  sudden  chill  at 
the  heart,  that  his  mind  had  commenced 
to  wander,  as  the  spirit  does  when  it  ap- 
proaches death. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  she  exclaimed,  •*  you  will 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  and  he  will 
smile  upon  you,  for  you  are  pure  and 
good — oh  I  so  good  and  kind,  dear,  dear 
Lightfoot !  You  are  dying  because  yon 
protected  a  poor  child,  and  the  Saviour 
will  receive  and  bless  you  I" 

"  Ah  1"  murmured  the  Indian,  his 
head  slightly  drooping,  "was  that  my 
father's  whisper?  Does  War  Eagle  talk 
from  the  happy  hunting  grounds  to  his 
child  ?    I  will  go  to  meet  him  1" 

And  the  young  chief  attempted  to  rise, 
but  fell  back  faintly. 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  the  girl  in  a  low, 
frightened  tone,  and  trembling,  "  do  not 
try  to  rise— lean  on  me — ^you  are  dying 
Lightfoot  1" 

The  words  arrested  his  failing  atten- 
tion, and  he  looked  up  into  her  eyes  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"Dying?"  he  said  faintly,  "do  you 
say  that  the  son  of  War  Eagle  is  dying? 
Yes — now  I  see,  I  remember!  The 
knife  I  You  are  the  Mountain  Dove,  are 
yon  not,  little  one  ?  I  loved  you — did  I 
try  to  save  you  ?  I  thought — but  that 
shadow  1  Why  does  it  creep  so,  slowly, 
slowly  ?  And  the  wind  I  Is  it  the  wind 
or  the  voices  of  other  years  in  the  forest 
where  I  roamed  as  a  chief  of  the  Ca- 
tawbas ?  It  is  a  brave,  great  tribe — the 
son  of  War  Eagle  is  a  chiefl  There,  the 
wind  again— and  it  blows  from  the  monn- 
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tain  where  the  old  man  lives  with  the 
maiden.  Is  that  a  rose  in  your  hair,  lit- 
tle Dove,  and  who  is  wandering  with 
you  ?  A  youth  of  the  palefaces  I  He  is 
a  nohle  looking  hoy,  hot  he  can  never 
love  you  as  the  poor  Indian  loved  you. 
Tou  are  more  to  him*  than  the  skies  and 
rivers,  than  the  prairie  and  the  forest — 
yon  are  his  life ;  without  you  he  would 
die  !" 

A  glow  came  to  the  face,  upon  which 
the  pallor  of  death  slowly  settled — then 
it  disappeared,  and  the  frame  of  the  In- 
dian grew  chill  in  the  girl's  arms.  By 
a  last  effort,  he  raised  his  drooping  head, 
with  a  parting  gleam  in  the  joyful  eyee, 
and  it  fell  buck  upon  her  shoulders  with 
the  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky. 

*'  It  was  not  the  wind  I"  he  murmured 
close  to  her  ear,  "  it  was  my  father,  tru- 
ly, who  whispered  to  his  child,  and 
blesses  me  now  as  I  go.  Do  you  hear — 
harki  *  My  son  dies  well  I'  Ye9,the8onof 
War  Eagle,  the  child  of  theCatawbas  dies 
well,  since  he  dies  for  the  little  Dove. 
Farewell,  I  am  going  to  the  Master  I — 
the  sun,  how  it  shines  I — how  the  Master 
smiles — !" 

And  the  voice  died  away.  With  a 
brght  light  on  his  face,  the  young  chief 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Cannie,  and 
expired  upon  her  bosom. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  and  not 
far  from  the  strange  granite  bust,  Lord 
Fairfax  held,  in  the  same  manner,  u^ioq 
his  breast,  the  head  of  Falconbridge,  who 
was  dying  in  his  arms. 

Within  five  yards  of  the  young  man 
lay  the  body  of  Bertha  Argal — beautiful 
in  death  as  in  life. 


LXXIII. 

TBI  TOCMO  CATALIIE. 

The  young  girl  who  has  played  so  woful 
a  part  in  our  drama — who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Fatality,  it  would  seem, 
had  shipwrecked  in  their  freshest  bloom 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  a  noble  heart 
—this  child  of  error  and  unhappy  weak- 
ness, had  blotted  out  the  record  of  her 


fault,  by  one  supreme  and  all-embracing 
act  of  courage  and  devotion. 

She  had  sacrificed  her  life  in  the  Tain 
attempt  to  preserve  that  of  her  lover. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Fair- 
fax was  ascending  the  slope,  when  Cap- 
tain Wagner  was  struggling  with  the 
half-breed,  that  Faiconbridge,  finding 
himself  nearly  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  the  savages,  retreated,  fighting  des- 
perately, toward  a  rock,  against  which  he 
designed  to  place  his  back. 

The  tide  of  conflict  had  rolled  in  an- 
other direction,  and  borne  George  and 
his  companions  from  his  side ;  he  was 
thus  left  alone  to  oppose  his  enemies. 

Thus  contending  with  all  the  despera- 
tion of  a  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  Saracens,  Fai- 
conbridge retreated,  step  by  step,  toward 
the  rock  which  we  have  mentioned — on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  the  cleft 
in  which  Miss  Argal  and  the  two  others 
were  concealed. 

Cannie  and  Mrs.  Botterton  were  bend- 
ing over  Lightfoot,  and  did  not  hear  the 
clash  of  Falconbridge's  weapon,  as  he 
parried  the  blows  aimed  at  him.  Bat 
Miss  Argal  heard  it — and  something  in 
her  heart  told  her  that  the  man  whom 
she  loved  was  in  danger. 

With  the  impulsive  and  daring  girl,  to 
determine  was  to  act  She  hastily  left 
the  hiding  place,  and  passing  round  the 
rock,  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indians. 

She  did  not  look  at  them.  Her  burn- 
ing eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  youth  who 
oontended  single-handed  against  his  ad- 
versaries. At  the  same  instant  she  saw 
the  Indians  draw  back,  as  by  a  concerted 
movement — one  of  them  who  was  behind, 
levelled  his  rifle  at  the  breast  of  Falcon- 
bridge, — and  fire  leaped  from  the  mnzsle. 

The  ball  which  was  intended  for  the 
young  man,  entered  the  bosom  of  Miss 
Argal.  With  the  activity  of  a  tigress 
whose  young  is  threatened,  the  girl  had 
bounded  forward,  and  thrown  one  arm 
round  his  neck,  protecting  his  body  with 
her  own. 

He  heard  the  discharge — the  yoang 
girl's  wild  cry  of  anguish ;  he  felt  her 
form  weigh  heavily  upon  his  breast    An 
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awful  horror  for  a  moment  made  his 
heart  ice — but  then  the  blood  ruRhed 
back  like  a  torrent  of  raginfi;  fire.  With 
the  hoarse  cry  of  a  lion  lashed  to  fury, 
he  deposited  the  form  of  the  girl  upon 
the  ground,  and  throwing  himself  with 
insane  rage  upon  the  crowd  of  savages, 
plunged  his  sword  right  and  led  into 
every  breast  which  opposed  him.  His 
mad  passion  was  so  frightful  and  deadly, 
his  face  so  terrible  in  its  mennce,  that 
the  brnvest  of  the  savages  recoiled  be- 
fore  him  with  superstitious  dread. 

But  the  unseen  Ruler  of  the  world 
had  decreed  that  all  the  courage,  all  the 
strength,  all  the  immense  passion  of  Fal- 
conbridge  sliould  avail  him  nothing  :  his 
last  hour  approached.  In  his  headlong 
advance,  his  foot  slipped  in  blood;  he 
fell  upon  one  knee,  and  his  sword  strik- 
ing against  the  rocks,  was  broken  close 
to  the  hilt.  Ah  he  essayed  to  rise,  one 
of  the  savages  levelled  his  pistol,  and 
the  ball  entered  his  breast. 

With  a  last  despairing  look  toward  the 
sky,  Falconbridge,  like  Lightfoot,  fell 
backward,  the  blood  welling  from  the 
wound  and  staining  his  white  ruffles  with 
crimson. 

The  Indians  had  begun  to  waver  al- 
ready, as  they  saw  the  advance  of  Lord 
Fairfax — the  form  of .  the  halfbreed  had 
disappeared  in  the  gulf  beneath — as  Fal- 
conbridge fell,  they  hastily  retreated, 
and  finally  disappeared  down  the  slope 
beneath  the  boughs  of  the  evergreens. 

When  Lord  Fairfax  leaped  from  his 
horse,  the  first  object  which  greeted  his 
gaze  was  the  body  of  Falconbridge.  He 
seized  it  in  his  arms  with  the  hoarse  cry 
of  one  who  snffers  untold  agony,  and  at 
the  pressure  of  the  father's  heart  to  the 
son's,  the  young  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  gazed  around  him  faintly. 
•  "  My  son !  my  child  I"  cried  the  Earl 
with  inexpressible  anguish,  in  tone,  and 
countenance,  and  bearing,  *'  my  boy, 
speak  to  me  I  Where  are  you  wounded  ? 
Oh  I  in  the  bosom  here  I" 

And  with  trembling  but  rapid  hands, 
the  Earl  tore  open  the  young  man's 
waistcoat  and  shirt.  Pushing  hastily 
aside  a  small  gold  locket  which  hung  from 
Falconbridge's  neck  by  a  fine  steel  chain, 


he  searched  for  the  wound.  He  did  not 
search  long :  turning  suddenly  pale,  the 
Earl  seemed  about  to  faint. 

Immediately  over  the  heart,  a  circular 
spot  of  blood  indicated  the  place  where 
the  ball  had  entered. 

lie  saw  that  all  was  over.  His  know- 
ledge of  gunshot  wounds  told  him  this 
one  was  mortal — and  turning  away  his 
head,  the  stern  old  nobleman  uttered  a 
sob  which  tore  its  way  from  his  inmost 
heart,  like  a  cry  of  agony  and  despair. 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  said  a  panting  and  bro- 
ken voice  at  his  elbow,  "yes,  friend,  yoa 
are  ri;:ht ;  you  are  not  deceived ;  he's 
as  good  as  gone  from  this  earth  I  Fal- 
conbridge !  Falconbridge  I  look  at  me 
once  more,  comrade  I  It  is  Wagner  that 
speaks  to  you  !" 

And  the  rude  Borderer  who  had  has* 
tened  with  giant  strides  to  the  spot, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  at  the 
side  of  the  young  man,  and  enclosed  his 
pale  hand  in  a  grasp  of  iron. 

"Look  at  me,  comrade T'  growled  the 
Captain  in  hoarse  and  tragic  accents, 
you  see  me,  don't  you !  Come,  open 
your  eyes!  I'm  Wagner,  the  old  bear 
that  loved  you,  and  here's  George  whose 
got  hold  of  your  other  hand.  Don't  be 
talking,  for  your  wound  is  sure  to  bleed, 
only  look  up,  champion!  Black  day! 
miserable  hour !"  groaned  the  speaker 
despairingly,  *'  a  bullet  has  done  for 
him — laid  him  low — all's  over  with  the 
boy!" 

As  he  spake,  the  young  man  slowly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  round 
with  a  dreamy  glance,  at  the  faces  beside 
him. 

**  Companion  1"  he  muttered,  as  his 
glance  fell  on  Wagner,  "is  she  saved? 
was  it  my  fancy — " 

"  There,  stop  talking  1"  cried  the  sol- 
dier with  a  glow  in  his  cheeks,  "stop 
that  talking,  I  say." 

"  Ah  I  comrade,  you  are  there,"  he 
murmured,  "and  she — she  is — gone  I 
I  remember!" 

As  he  uttered  theso  words,  which  were 
almost  inaudible,  the  cheeks  of  Falcon- 
bridge flushed  and  then  turned  white 
again :  a  convulsion  passed  over  his 
frame,  and  made  the  hot  blood  gush  fVom 
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bis  bosom.  With  a  faint  attempt  to  rise, 
be  fell  back  with  a  low  cry  into  the  arms 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  strength  seemed 
aboat  to  desert  him. 

"  Rouse !  rouse  I  my  child  I"  he  ex- 
claimed in  an  aji^ony  of  despair,  **  do  not 
die  without  looking  at  your  father — it 
will  kill  me !" 

And  the  grim  Earl  strained  the  faint- 
ing and  languid  form  to  his  breast  so 
wildly,  that  it  seemed  to  infuse  a  portion 
of  his  own  life  into  Falconbridge. 

He  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  Uis  glance 
fell  upon  the  face  of  George,  which  was 
bathed  in  tears.  The  boy  held  his  white 
oold  hand,  and  kneeling,  pressed  it  to 
his  throbbing  heart  The  wandering 
eye  of  Falconbridge  arrested  itself  as  it 
fell  upon  the  agitated  countenance — his 
lips  moved,  and  he  endeavoured,  vainly, 
to  speak. 

**  Bend  your  ear  to  his  lips,  Qeorge,'^ 
groaned  Wagner,  '*  he's  going,  and  has 
got  something  to  say." 

George  quickly  obeyed,  and  placed  his 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  Falconbridge. 

''I  am  dying,"  was  the  low  murmur ; 
"  I  am  going — to  leave  you,  George !  I 
always  loved  you— dear,  dear  companion 
— with  the  warmest  love— as  I  know  that 
you  loved  me  !  You  must  do  me  a  last 
favour,"  he  said  speaking  more  connect- 
edly, and  raising  bis  hand  feebly  to  tlie 
locket  on  bis  breast,  **see  that  I  am 
buried  on  the  mountain  yonder — by  the 
pine  which — we  looked  at  on  that  autumn 
day.  And  this  locket — it  contains  a 
woman's  hair — her  hair— don't  let  them 
rem(»ve  it  from  my  bosom,  George  I" 

'*  Oh,  no  I  I  swear  it  I  I  will  protect 
it  with  my  life  I"  exclaimed  the  weeping 
youth. 

"  And  now,  farewell  I"  murmured 
Falconbridge,  a  sorrowful  smile  passing 
over  his  pale  face,  **  I  am  dying,  com- 
panion— take  my  hand  I" 

"  It  won't  be  long  V*  muttered  Wag- 
ner, his  fiery  eyes  moistened  with  tears ; 
"  five  minutes  I  give  him  I — miserable 
day  I  Oh,  why  did  he  ever  come  on  the 
trail  I  Falconbridge!  Falconbridge!  look 
here,  comrade  !  Look  at  Wagner,  who's 
crying  like  a  baby  at  your  knees  I" 


The  young  man  heard  the  appeal  of 
the  Borderer,  and  turned  his  eyes  apoo 
his  face. 

"Friend! — true  and  tried!"  he  mur- 
mured faintly,  "  we  must  part !  Toa 
are  noble  and  great-hearted — ^remember 
me — ^when  I  am  gone  I" 

"  Remember  you  I  Until  my  grave  is 
dug,  ril  love  and  think  of  you,  my  boy, 
and  cherish  you  !  My  heart  is  bleeding, 
look  you ! — my  poor  old  heart !" 

He  stopped,  overcome  by  emotion. 

The  face  of  Falconbridge  grew  soA 
and  serene:  then  a  slight  colour  came  to 
the  pale  cheeks ;  and  by  a  great  effort 
he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Argal's  body,  and  faintly  stretdied 
oat  his  bands. 

"  He  wants  to  have  her  by  him  when 
he  goes  1"  groaned  the  Borderer,  '*  he's 
faithful  to  the  death !  And  he  shan't 
be  balked!  No!  no!  he  shan't  be 
balked!" 

And  the  soldier  rose  quickly,  and  go- 
ing to  the  spot  where  the  pale,  cold  form 
of  the  young  lady  lay,  took  it  in  his  arms, 
and  brought  it  to  the  side  of  Falcon- 
bridge. Tho  face  of  the  Borderer  was 
white,  and  his  frame  shuddered,  as  he 
thus  held  close  to  his  breast  the  body  of 
the  woman  whom  he  bad  seen  so  often, 
smiling  and  beautiful  in  life.  But  he 
did  not  falter — he  deposited  tlie  inani- 
mate figure  at  the  side  of  the  youth. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  fell 
upon  the  pale  features,  the  exquisite  face, 
as  of  one  who  was  sleeping  tranquilly 
and  happily,  his  lip  quivered,  and  tre- 
mour  agitated  him,  making  the  blood 
well,  in  a  crimson  stream,  from  the 
wound  in  his  bosom. 

'*  She  is  gone  before  me  1"  he  mur- 
mured in  a  whisper,  '*  is  the  day  aboui 
to  wane,  companion? — this  darkness! 
'Tis  a  grand,  beautiful  world — with  its 
flowers  and  sunshine ! — -but — another 
land! — see  how  it  shines  above  me  as 
I  go!" 

These  words  were  his  last  With  a 
final  movement,  which  exhausted  all  his 
strength,  he  bent  toward  the  dead  body 
of  the  young  lady,  and  encircling  it  with 
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his  arms,  died  with  his  head  upon  her 
bosom. 

The  Borderer  tore  his  hair  and  uttered 
a  gronn  of  inexpressible  agony. 

"  Farewell  I  farewell,  Falconbridge  1" 
he  cried,  "  farewell,  my  boy !  The  world 
looks  coM  and  dark  without  you  1  Mis- 
erable day  I" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Lord  Fairfax  in  a 
oold  and  measured  tone,  in  which  a  keen 
observer  might  have  read  an  ineffacea- 
ble despair,  "take  up  the  corpse — the 
Viscount  Fairfax  will  be  buried  on  the 
Massinutton  Mountain  I'' 


LXXIV. 

CANNIE. 

With  the  death  of  him  who  has  illus- 
trated our  poor  pages  more  than  all  his 
comates,  the  chronicle  might  fitly  termi- 
nate. 

Falconbridge  once  dead,  his  figure  re- 
moved from  the  canvass  of  the  painting, 
his  eyes  no  lunger  dwelling  upon  the 
prairie,  the  mountain,  and  the  river, — 
both  the  scene  and  the  actors  appear 
dreary  and  sad:  the  life  of  the  drama 
has  departed. 

But  we  must  linger  for  a  brief  space 
before  bidding  the  reader  farewell.  The 
vortex  which  drew  into  its  bloody  depths 
80  many  forms,  did  not  spare  in  its  final 
effect,  another  being. 

The  bodies  of  Miss  Argal,  the  young 
Indian,  and  the  whites  and  savages,  who 
had  been  slain,  were  buried ;  and  the 
hunters,  at  the  head  of  whom  rode  the 
Earl  and  Captain  Wagner,  returned  to- 
ward Greonway  Court. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  two 
leaders  upon  the  march.  They  scarcely 
turned  their  heads,  for,  in  a  litter  of 
boughs  behind  them,  was  borne  the  dead 
body  of  Falconbridge. 

Then  a  long  procession  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  the  young  man  was  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  pine  which  he 
had  looked  at  that  day, — beneath  whose 
shadow  he  had  wished  to  be  buried. 
The  cavalcade  returned  to  the  lowland 
again— silent  and   sorrowful,  all   were 


thinking  of  the  noble-hearted  youth  who 
thus  slept  his  last  sleep. 

One  murmur,  alone,  was  mingled  with 
the  hoofstrokes  of  the  horses.  The 
leader  of  the  troop,  with  white,  cold  lips, 
whispered  strangely : 

"It  is  well r 

Then  many  days  afterward,  the  silence 
of  the  mountain  fastness  was  broken  by 
the  noise  of  a  horseman  ascending  the 
winding  road  to  the  dwelling,  which  we 
have  visited  more  than  once. 

This  horseman  is  George.  He  is  going 
to  see  Cannie,  and  his  face  is  yery  pale : — 
for  the  child  is  lying  dangerously  ill. 

The  exposure  upon  the  march  with  the 
Indians,  had  aggravated,  terribly,  her 
tendency  to  disease  of  the  lungs;  and 
soon  after  her  return,  she  had  been 
seized  with  an  acute  attack.  A  physi- 
cian had  been  hastily  sent  for  from  the 
settlement  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but 
after  an  examination  of  the  condition  of 
the  sufferer,  he  had  shaken  his  head, 'and 
turned  away  hopelessly. 

The  disease  had  invaded  the  vital  or- 
gans, and  the  death  cf  the  child  was 
only  a  question  of  time. 

She  lingered  until  the  cold,  sad  winter 
had  passed  away,  till  the  violets  of  spring 
were  blooming  in  the  grass — till  the  birds 
were  carolling  in  the  mild  blue  sky, 
which  drooped  like  a  canopy  above  the 
headlands  and  rivers,  and  the  prairie 
glittering  with  a  million  flowers. 

Then  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer 
waned  rapidly. 

George  was  ever  beside  her — controll- 
ing the  sobs  which  tried  to  force  their 
way  from  his  lips — and  smiling  upon  her 
hopefully  and  sweetly. 

She  knew  how  much  he  had  loved  her 
now — she  knew  that  this  love  had  in- 
creased until  it  came  to  be  a  portion  of 
his  life.  She  would  often  take  his  hand» 
and  with  smiles  of  deep  tenderness,  and 
swimming  eyes,  thank  the  boy  for  his 
kindness  and  goodness,  through  all  the 
days  since  he  had  met  her,  and  saved  her 
life. 

And  George  would  laugh  and  ohide 
her  for  her  sorrowful  air — for  her  talk 
about  dying,  and  seeing  her  "last  vio- 
lets " — then  his  feelings  would  overcome 
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him,  and  throwing  himself  down  on  his 
knees  at  her  bedside,  he  would  bury  his 
hct  in  the  counterpane  and  sob:  or 
press  his  quivering  lip  to  the  little  white 
hand,  and  cry  like  a  child,  until  he  was 
exhausted. 

Beside  her  day  and  night,  the  old  grey- 
haired  man  watched  her  e?ery  move- 
ment— the  colour  in  her  cheeks — the 
quick,  short  breaths — the  brows  knit  at 
times  with  sudden  and  acute  pain.  Ilis 
life  seemed  absorbed  in  his  child ;  and  as 
her  strength  became  weaker  nnd  weaker, 
his  very  heart's  blood  seemed  to  ebb 
away  with  her  own. 

Thus  the  winter  waned  away,  and  the 
spring  came  gladly — but  it  brought  no 
life  to  the  child. 

She  had  dearly  drawn  near  to  that 
mysterious  world  which  lies  beyond  the 
atars,  and  yet  only  a  step  from  every  hu- 
man being.  Lying  serenely  on  the  little 
white  couch  beside  the  window,  she  re- 
sembled rather,  a  pure  white  flower  than 
a  mortal  maiden — ^a  snow  drop,  delicate 
and  fragile,  and  transient — which  the 
first  breath  of  wind  would  blow  away. 

She  would  lie  thus  for  hours  with  the 
old  man's  hand  in  her  own,  gazing  out 
on  the  wild  landscape  of  mountain  and 
gorge,  with  a  dreamy  and  smiling  ex- 
pression— very  happy  it  seemed,  in  some 
thought,  which  came  to  her;  wholly  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  the  fate  which  now 
awaited  her  at  any  instant. 

At  last  the  invisible  band  was  stretched 
out.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  of  May. 
The  sinking  sun  threw  a  flush  of  crim- 
son light  on  the  opposite  mountain — on 
the  lofty  pines — and  far  down  on  the 
gliding  waters  of  the  stream,  which  mur- 
mured and  died  away,  as  the  soft  breeze 
of  evening  came  and  went,  bearing  up 
from  the  prairie  the  delicate  odour  of 
flowers. 

**  The  time  has  come,  dear,  for  me  to 
leave  you,"  she  said  faintly,  "don't 
grieve  for  me,  grandpapa — I  shall  be 
happy,  and  I  will  meet  you  in  heaven." 

lie  pressed  his  lips  with  sudden  agony 
to  her  thin  white  hand — but  the  low  soft 
▼nice  again  begged  him  not  to  grieve  for 
her. 

As  she  spoke,  she  saw  George  come  at 


a  swift  gallop  up  the  mountain,  and  her 
oheek  flushed  gladly.  lie  was  soon  be- 
side her. 

*'  I  thought  I  never  should  see  you  any 
more,"  she  murmured  smiling,  "I  am 
going  away  from  you,  George." 

The  young  man  sobbed  and  fell  almoat 
powerless  upon  his  knees  at  the  bedside. 

'*0h  do  not!  do  not  spieak  thus  I"  he 
said,  '*you  will  live!  you  will  live  to  be 
my  own  !  oh,  you  must  not  die  I" 

"God  has  called  me,"  she  answered* 
'*  I  cannot  stay.  Remember  me,  grand- 
papa, and  George,  when  I  am  gone-— re- 
member little  Cannie,  who  loved  you 
so  ! — who — will  meet  you  where — suffer- 
ing never  comes  1" 

She  uttered  some  more  indistinct 
words,  but  they  could  not  distinguish 
them.  Bending  over  her  couch,  they 
caught  her  last  sigh. 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands,  and 
slowly  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  mur- 
mured with  a  low,  terrible  groan  : 

*'  God  take  the  spirit  of  my  child,  and 
may  I  follow  her !" 

George  buried  his  face  in  the  counter- 
pane, and  pressing  his  lips  wildly  to  the 
pale  cold  hand,  only  moaned. 

When  he  rose  and  looked  at  her  with 
streaming  eyes,  she  was  smiling  upon 
him,  even  in  death. 

Thus  she  passed  away,  like  a  flower, 
a  leaf,  a  dream  of  the  spring, — and 
they  laid  her  as  she  had  desired  them — 
by  the  side  of  Falconbridge.  The 
story  of  her  life  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  it  was 
said  that  a  young  gentleman  from  the 
low  country  had  nearly  died  of  grief. 
Then  a  song  began  to  float  about,  sat 
to  plaintive  music — the  production  it 
may  be  of  some  native  hand,  of  some 
youth,  who  was  touched  by  the  pathetic 
story,  and  who,  personating  George,  sang 
his  grief  and  sadness.  lie  sang  it  in 
those  simple  nnd  unpolished  lines,  which, 
handed  down  traditionally,  tell  of  the 
sweetness  nnd  tenderness  of  the  maiden^ 
of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  her 
lover. 

^^  Down  on  the  Shenandoah  roving, 
Long  time  I  lingered  by  the  shore, 
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Cannie  by  my  side,  dear  and  loving — 
Now  she  is  laughing  there  no  morel 

"Bright  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  mountain  ; 

Fair  as  the  lily  by  her  side, 
Fresh  as  the  water  in  the  fountain. 

Was  Cannie,  my  young  Virginia  bride! 

*•  Oh !  all  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary 
Nothing  brings  me  solace  all  the  day — 

Daytime  and  nighttime  I  am  weary — 
Cnnnie's  forever  gone  away! 

**Long  time  I  loved  her;  now  a  roaming 
Wide  o'er  the  world  cold  and  poor, 

OfUimes  I  think  I  see  her  coming, 
Oittimes  I  hear  her  by  the  shore  !*' 

Such  were  the  rude,  homely  lines,  to 
which  were  attached  this  chorus,  full  of 
rude  pathos : 

**  Oh  she  was  an  angel, 

Last  year  she  dietl. 
Toll  the  bell,  a  funeral  knell 

For  my  young  Virginia  bride!" 

The  melody  was  sad  and  plaintive — 
like  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the 
mountain  pines — the  sigh  of  the  autumn 
breeze  in  the  broomstrnw  at  twilight ; — 
like  the  gentle  and  murmurous  lapae  of 
the  waves,  as  they  glide  away  beneath 
drooping  boughs,  or  under  the  bending 
flowers  of  the  meadows. 

By  the  side  of  her  cousin,  whom  she 
had  loved  so  dearly,  near  the  grave  of 
Falconbridge,  the  child  thus  slept  in 
pence.  In  the  vast  wild  solitude,  on  the 
brow  of  the  great  precipice,  beneath  the 
outiitretched  arms  of  the  mighty  pine, 
which  bent  in  the  wind,  or  swayed  under 
the  feet  of  the  engle,  these  children  of 
nature  slept  serenely. 

We  leave  them  to  their  slumber,  await- 
ing the  last  trump.  A  few  words  will  ter- 
minate our  chronicle. 


LXXV. 

THE   LAST   SCBNK   OF  ALL. 

Since  these  events,  some  years  have 
passed  away,  when  on  a  beautiful  even- 
ing of  June,  a  solitary  cavalier  en- 
tered the  gorge  of  the  Fort  Mountain 
Yalley,  and  took  the  road  leading  to- 


ward the  summit  of  the  western  range. 
The  horseman  was  a  man  apparently 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  clad 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  His  stature  was  lofty,  his 
seat  in  the  saddle  firm  and  graceful, 
his  person  erect  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow.  There  was  something,  in  addi* 
tion  to  all  this,  in  the  stranger's  aspect 
and  bearing,  which  produced  the  impres- 
sion of  great  strength  of  will,  and  digni- 
ty of  character.  His  head  was  set  al- 
most proudly  upon  his  shoulders — his 
eye  was  clear  and  penetrating — in  the 
firm  iron  lip  might  be  seen  a  resolution 
which  no  obstacles  cot^  ever  daunt.  No 
doubt  from  the  troublous  nature  of  the 
times,  for  the  Indians  and  Frendi  had 
just  louted  the  forces  of  General  Brad- 
dock  near  Fort  Duquesne — the  horseman 
was  fully  armed,  both  with  sword  and 
pistols. 

After  pausing  a  moment  to  look  arouni 
him,  he  ascended,  as  we  have  said,  the 
western  mountain,  and  in  half  an  hour 
reached  a  small  cottage,  in  front  of 
which  he  dismounted. 

Attaching  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  a 
drooping  bough,  he  approached  the  door, 
at  which,  with  a  strange  hesitation  he 
knocked.  No  one  answered  ;  no  barking 
dog  indicated  the  presence  of  life  in  any 
shape* 

The  stranger  leaned  his  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  the  rusty  hinges 
slowly  turned,  and  gave  him  entrance. 

The  house  was  deserted.  Some  bro- 
ken furniture  alone  indicated  that  it 
had  once  been  occupied.  The  stranger 
looked  around  him  with  painful  earnest- 
ness, and  then  went  toward  a  small 
apartment,  upon  one  side  of  the  main 
room,  his  heavy  heels  armed  with  huge 
spurs  clashing  upon  the  decayed  floor, 
and  arousing  a  hundred  echoes. 

The  smaller  apartment  was  bare  like 
the  larger,  but  the  stranger  suddenly 
stooped  and  picked  up  an  object  from  the 
floor.  It  was  a  small  portion  of  a  wo- 
man's or  a  child's  ruffle  npparently — 
such  as  at  that  period  decorated  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bodice.  An  imper- 
ceptible tremour  passed  over  the  stalwart 
frame  of  the  personage  as  he  gazed 
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the  object  in  his  hand ; — then  having 
satisfied  his  curiositj  npparentlj,  he 
placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

Retarning  to  the  front  door  of  the 
mansion,  he  cast  a  final  look  around  him, 
taking  in  at  a  glance  every  feature,  every 
detail.  All  was  ruinous,  deserted ;  the 
spot  had  a  melancholy  air  about  it — and 
the  stranger  slowly  remounted  his  horse, 
and  lefi  it,  muttering: 

"  1  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  the 
sameT* 

Instead  of  returning  by  the  same  road, 
he  directed  his  way  dong  a  devious  bri- 
dle path  toward  a  mighty  pine  which 
raised  its  trunk  against  the  sky,  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
point  where  it  sank  suddenly  into  the 
valley.  After  great  exertion,  his  horse 
stumbling  frequently,  he  reached  a  spot 
beyond  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
proceed.  He  solved  the  difficulty  by  dis- 
mounting and  advancing  on  foot.  Even 
then  the  ascent  was  arduous.  The  huge 
masses  of  granite  were  piled  up  like  a 
Titanic  pyramid,  but  he  finally  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  great  pine. 

It  grew  in  a  narrow  patch  of  soil,  en- 
circled by  rocks — at  its  foot  were  two 
graves,  marked  by  moss-covered  slabs  of 
marble. 

The  stranger  stopped  to  breathe  fur  an 
instant,  and  his  glnnce  swept  the  im- 
mense horizon  of  mountain,  valley  and 
river.  From  his  great  elevation  he 
looked  down  upon  a  vast  extent  of 
eountry  stretched  beneath  him  like  a 
map,  and  the  view  was  sublime  in  its 
wild  magnificence. 

But  the  wanderer  had,  evidently,  come 
with  no  intention  to  gnze  at  the  land- 
scape. He  dwelt  upon  it  fur  a  moment 
only — then  his  glance  was  directed  to- 
ward the  grave-stones. 

He  stooped  down,  and  pushing  aside 
the  moss,  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

The  inscription  was  as  follows : 

"  Beneath  this  stone  lies 
Edmund  Yiscoumt   Fairfax,  only  son    of 
TH<»f  AS  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  Eng- 
land.    God  reU  him:' 


The  stranger  gazed  long  and  sorrow- 
fully upon  the  words,  recalling  plainly 
some  scenes  of  the  past  which  the  name 
on  the  stone  suggested.  His  head  droop- 
ed, and  a  deep  sigh  issued  from  his  lips 
as  he  murmured : 

**  There  lies  the  noblest  heart  I  have 
ever  known— a  great,  true  soul,  full  of 
kindness  and  honour — a  gentleman  of 
the  antique  days  of  knighthood.  Yes, 
yes,  Ood  rest  him  1  The  supreme,  the 
all-seeing,  the  rewarder  of  charity  and 
love,  and  faith — has  he  not  received  to 
his  eternal  rest  this  noble  suffering  soul? 
who  was  ever  like  him?  I  have  met 
with  no  other  human  being  so  great! 
Falconbridge  I  Falconbridge!  your  death 
was  a  glorious  one  I  You  died  as  yoa 
had  lived — a  true  gentleman  !" 

The  head  drooped  lower  as  theee  al- 
most inaudible  words  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  the  stranger.  He  remained  for 
some  time,  gazing  at  the  stone,  his 
shoulders  drooping,  his  breast  heaving — 
then  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  fijied  his 
eyes  upon  the  other  inscription.  He 
seemed  almost  to  dread  decyphering  it — 
but  setting  his  lips  close,  knelt  down  and 
read  what  was  cut  upon  the  marble. 

These  were  the  words : 

"Hero  lies  the  body  of  Cakhh, 

the  daughter  of  an  English 

gentleman: 

Born  in   England,  May  the  10th,  1733, 

Died  in  Virginia  May  the  9th,  1749. 

*  jind  he  took  them  up  in  hit  arms,  put  his 

handt  upon  them  and  bletud  them:  " 

The  stranger  riveted  his  eyes  upon  this 
inscription  with  an  expression  of  such  an- 
guish that  it  was  plain  the  stone  covered 
a  great  sorrow.  His  broad  breast  was 
shaken,  his  clear,  penetrating  eyes,  slow- 
ly filled  with  tears,  and  his  cheeks  flushed 
with  passionate  emotion. 

Mastered  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  took 
from  bis  pocket  a  pencil,  and  after  the 
words: 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  CANimi  .   .   •" 
wrote,  in  addition : 
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.  .  .  "And  the  heart  of  Geobgb,  Burying  his  face  in  (he  long  grass  groif- 

Born  in  Westmoteland^  Virginia^  the  22d  of  ing   upon  the   grave,  he  sobbed,  rather 

February,  1732  :  than  said,  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice: 
Died  the  same  day  and  hour,  May  the  «*  Farewell  youth  I  farewell  happiness! 

9th,  1749.  farewell  dream  of   my  boyhood!    The 
earth  is  dreary  since  you  went  away. 

As  the  stranger  finished  the  addition  Farewell  until  we  meet  again  !" 
to  the  inscription,  two  tears  rolled  down  John  Esten  Cooki. 

his  cheeks,  and   fell  upon   the    stone.         Bichmond,  May  23d,  1859. 


THY  BIRTH  DAY. 

BT  WILLIAM   C.   RICHARDS. 

Of  nil  the  year,  the  welcoraest  day, 
That  dawns  on  me,  Hwixt  May  and  May, 
Is  that  which  dawns  just  half  the  way. 

Though  drear  the  month  it  ushers  in, 
With  early  snows  and  winds'  wild  din, 
I  bless  the  day  its  storms  begin. 

Thy  birth-day,  darling,  can  not  be, 
Aught  but  a  day  of  joy  to  me. 
Though  clouds  upon  the  sky  we  see. 

Auspicious  stars  upon  it  glow. 

Where  the  bold  Hunter*  bends  his  bow, 

Though  veiled  from  our  dull  eyes  below. 

Thrice  happy  stars,  that  from  the  crest 
Of  Heaven's  blue  arch,  thy  slumber  blest. 
Folded  on  thy  pale  mother's  breast. 

They  are  not  changed — those  glittering  spheres, 
Shining  the  same  over  all  thy  years ; — 
Through  all  thy  change,  fVom  infant  tears. 

To  childhood's  glee ;  to  bashful  youth  ; 
To  woman's  love;  to  wedlock's  truth; 
To  sweet  maternal  joy — then,  ruth  ! 

To  thick'ning  mounds  upon  the  sod; 
To  deep'ning  humbleness  to  God, 
The  blossomed  beauty  of  His  rod. 

To  matron  graces,  dearer  far — 
Than  memories  of  thy  bride-days  are, 
As  grows  more  bright  fair  Evening's  star. 

I  bless  the  gentle  hand  of  Time, 

Which  leads  thee  up  to  Life's  sweet  prime, 

As  one  a  wood-crown'd  hill  might  climb. 
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Nor  waste  hit  strength  the  top  to  reach  ; 
So  mean  I,  by  this  sort  of  speech — 
The  type  of  thy  dear  life  to  teach. 

Still  young,  still  fair,  still  in  thine  Eyes, 
A  spell  of  sweet  enchantment  lies ; 
And  on  thy  cheek  flush  vermeil  dyes. 

Yet,  were  thy  outward  beauty  fled, 
,  Thine  eye  gruwn  dim,  thy  roves  dead, 

And  thy  dark  hair  with  grey  bespread, 

I  could  not  murmur  overmuch, 

At  these  sad  signs  of  Time's  weird  touch, 

The  common  lot  is  marked  by  such  ! 

But  sweeter  solace,  then,  I'd  And, 
In  ripened  harvests  of  thy  mind  ; 
And  gold  of  wisdom,  well-refined.  • 

In  founts  of  love,  unlocked  for  me. 

Within  thy  soul  by  Sorrow's  key —  • 

In  the  soft  hand  of  sympathy. 

In  truth  more  pure  for  each  ordeal ; 
In  faith  that  bears  the  stamp  of  real ; 
In  warmth  no  sudden  chills  congeal. 

In  virtues  worthier  for  their  wear — 

As  only  Christ's  dear  graces  are — 

In  which  sweet  Faith  gives  thee  a  share. 

What  then !   if  while  thy  stars  change  not. 
Each   year  brings  changes  in  thy  lot — 
We're  richer,  for  their  hap,  I  wot. 

Thou, — as  some  choice  and  well-pruned  tree,  ' 

More  bounteous  grows,  more  fair  to  see ; 
And  richer  I, — in  having  thee. 

My  gain  I  own;  this  thankful  lay, 
Rung  out  upon  thy  natal  day — 
Shall  please  the  love,  it  cannot  pay. 

How  great  my  wealth,  how  large  my  debt, 
If  thou  hast  many  birth-days  yet. 
And  I  the  precious  profit  get ! 

No  marvel  sure,  that  I  should  pray — 
God  send  us  both  this  happy  day, 
Full  many  times  along  Life's  way. 

And,  as  to-night,  with  each  return — 
Love's  pure  frankincense  I  will  burn, 
To  Heaven,  and  thee,  dear  wife,  in  turn. 
K9V€mhtr  let,  1859. 
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FOOLOMETERS. 

BT    PROCRUSTES,    JUNIOR. 
PART   SECOND. 


In  a  former  article,  we  spoke  of  the 
great  variety  of  fools  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  efforts  made,  at  different  times,  by 
men  of  genius,  to  arrange  and  measure 
them. 

We  especially  instanced  Procrustes  as, 
perhaps,  the  first  of  this  class,  in  point  of 
time,  and  mentioned  his  famous  bed  as 
the  earliest  known  example  of  a  practical 
Foolometer. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  on  this  bed 
all  travellers  were  placed ;  and  if  too 
long  for  it,  were  shortened,  or  if  too 
short,  were  pulled  out,  until  all  alike 
would  exactly  fit  its  dimensions. 

Let  us  continue  the  subject,  and  speak 
of  Diogenes  as  an  eminent  member  of 
the  craft  of  Foolometers,  and  mention 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  the  measure 
of  the  Athenian  populace. 

How  Procrustean  was  that  attempt  of 
his  to  discover  an  honest  man ;  how  cha- 
racteristic of  Diogenes  to  bear  through 
the  crowded  streets  and  market-places  a 
lighted  lantern,  and  to  answer  the  eager 
questions  of  the  inquisitive  Athenians 
with  the  insulting  reply,  "  I  seek  an  ho- 
nest man !" 

How  sarcastic  his  hurried  gait  and  his 
peering  look,  as  he  scanned  every  coun- 
tenance, and  then  passed  on !  How  scan- 
tily did  he  allow  the  light  to  flash  on 
every  face,  never  permitting  the  rays  to 
linger,  lest  this  lingering  might  be  con- 
strued into  flattery  1 

We  can  almost  see  him  parading 
through  the  forum  with  such  a  crowd,  as 
only  Athens  could  furnish,  at  his  heels, 
stalking  up  to  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  wealthy,  dazzling  their  eyes  by  the 
flash  of  his  lantern,  and  then  turning  off 
in  contempt,  before  they  were  aware  of 
his  purpose,  or  of  his  sarcasm. 

And  when  the  news  spread  abroad  that 
Diogenes  was  out  in  search  of  an  honest 
man,  how  mirth,  and  terror,  and  wrath, 
and  the  expectation  of  amusement,  must 
have  pervaded  that  fun-loving  commu- 
nity. Statesmen  and  orators,  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  and  often  their  corruptors. 


stood  up  in  conscious  integrity,  or  assumed 
an  appearance  of  independence,  to  meet 
the  gaze  and  glare  of  that  unclosed  lan- 
tern. 

Some  waited,  as  they  sat  on  the  seat  of 
Justice,  or  pleaded  in  the  court,  or  spoke 
in  the  forum. 

Some  endeavoured  to  shmi  the  trial, 
through  modesty;  others  who  had  been 
tried,  and  found  wanting  in  every  thing, 
save  brass,  disregarded  the  honest  light, 
as  they  had  disregarded  every  thing,  save 
their  own  interests. 

Man  after  man  was  stared  on  and 
passed,  Diogenes  never  halting  in  his 
march ;  the  populace  calling  out  in  tones 
of  command,  that  every  eminent  citizen 
should  come  forth  and  stand  the  scrutiny, 
and  then  shouting  with  laughter  as  one 
and  another  was  passed  by  in  scorn.  It 
was  a  jubilee  of  satire.  Diogenes  was 
chief  manager,  and  all  the  lively  popu>- 
lace  of  Athens  were  part  actors.  It  was 
a  mingled  comedy  and  farce  in  many 
acts,  that  Aristophanes  might  have  de- 
scribed, and  in  which  he  no  doubt  took 
part  with  joyous  glee. 

And  now,  after  passing  through  the 
Streets,  the  Markets,  the  Lyceums,  and 
the  Forum,  see  how  the  man  with  the 
lantern  marches  resolutely  to  the  Areo- 
pagus. The  shouts,  and  the  merriment 
of  the  crowd  is  redoubled. 

One  asks  his  fellow.  Will  he  silently 
cast  his  censnre  on  this  renowned  body — 
on  these  men,  chosen  for  age,  wisdom  and 
honesty,  to  rule  in  affairs  of  religion,  and 
without  word  or  question  of  scorn,  or 
even  spoken  speech  of  blame — will  he 
light  up  this  august  assembly  with  his 
contempt,  and  pass  as  dark  a  censure 
upon  them  in  the  same  abrupt  manner 
as  that  which  he  has  shown  toward  all 
his  fellow-citizens? 

We  can  almost  behold  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  and  wrath  that 
crossed  their  countenances,  as  the  cynic 
came  slowly  up  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and 
glanced  around,  as  he  paused  to  recover 
breath. 
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At  this  pause,  the  crowd  ask  one  ano- 
ther, Has  he  found  his  honest  man,  and 
are  these  the  only  honest  men  in  Athens  7 
Perhaps  self-congratulatory  smiles  have 
mantled  the  faces  of  those  old  councillors, . 
with  the  same  hope  of  praise  expressed. 
When,  without  regarding  either  the  mur- 
murs of  the  crowd,  or  the  smiles  of 
the  Areopagites,  Diogenes  passes  rapidly 
through  the  court,  flashing  his  lantern 
about  him,  without  stopping ;  and  going 
out  on  the  other  side,  announces  clearly 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  in  Athens  ■ 
no  honest  man  to  be  found. 

The  mob  applaud ;  the  noble  and  the 
wise  join  in  the  merriment ;  the  satire 
was  too  universal  to  strike  any  one  in 
particular,  and  as  all  were  assailed,  it 
was  esteemed  a  jest,  and  nothing  more. 
Those  who  at  first  felt  it  most  keenly, 
were  most  anxious  to  have  this  construc- 
tion put  upon  it,  and  passed  ofif  the  de- 
served censure  as  the  crazy  joke  of  an 
ill-natured  madman.  In  fact,  the  censure 
was  too  universal  to  be  felt,  and  few  saw 
how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  queer 
philosopher,  and  how  much  real  satire 
there  was  in  the  walk  of  Diogenes.  No 
one  took  to  himself  what  was  received 
by  all.  Like  the  rain  falling  from  hea- 
ven, no  one  finds  fault  with  it,  although 
it  inconveniences  all ;  while  a  small  share 
of  such  fluid,  thrown  from  a  window  up- 
on one,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  would 
have  incensed  him,  because  of  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  insult.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  censure  when  partially  or  generally 
applied. 

Diogenes  erred,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done.  lie  made  too  general  use  of  his 
foolometer ;  although,  as  the  application 
of  it  produced  no  bodily  pain,  it  was  not 
destroyed,  nor  was  its  possessor  mal- 
treated. 

There  was  no  Theseus  then  in  Athens. 

May  we  not  say,  that  in  a  city  some- 
what resembling  the  ancient  Athens,  in 
the  combined  intellect,  frivolity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  of  its  inhabitants, — we  mean 
the  modern  Paris, — there  has  been  some 
resemblance  to  this  Diogenean  trait,  when 
the  popubvce,  disgusted  with  the  disho- 
nesty of  their  rulers,  and  anxious  for  a 
change,  used  a  similar  test,  only  with  a 


more  fatal  and  less  laoghter-provokiag 
result. 

The  Diogenic  cry,  a  la  lanieme^  struck 
terror  into  dishonest  politicians;  and  the 
light  thus  shed  upon  the  progress  of  the 
great  cynic  in  former  times,  by  his  disci- 
ples in  gay  France,  proves  that  his  fool- 
ometer, like  that  of  Procrustes,  was  also, 
in  some  degree,  and  when  in  proper 
hands,  a  foolkiller  of  the  most  effective 
kind. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Septemberers, 
whose  atrocities  preceded  fitly  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  were  true  cynics,  in  both  dress 
and  temper,  and  possessed  adog-Iikc  pro- 
pensity to  shed  blood.  Indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  rabid,  and  their 
madness  was  an  epidemic. 

Had  Diogenes  lived  in  our  day,  or  had 
he  positively  sought  for  fools  instead  of 
seeking  them  by  a  negative  process,  (he 
sought  the  honest,  consequently  those  re- 
jected were  foolish,)  we  can  well  ima- 
gine him  to  have  used  another  instru- 
ment than  a  lantern.  Our  fancy  would 
picture  him  going  forth  on  a  fool  hunt, 
his  hand  filled  with  a  large  and  brilliant 
mirror ! 

We  do  not  hold  with  Procrustes  and 
Diogenes,  that  all  men  are  fools,  and 
should  be  told  so;  some  exceptions  should 
be  made,  and  we  approve  rather  of  the 
course  pursued  by  another  great  master 
of  our  science,  whose  name  is  still  highly 
honored,  and  whose  fame  as  a  foolkiller 
has  descended  to  the  present  day. 

SOCRATES,    AS   FOOL-KILLER. 

We  regard  Socrates  as  the  chief  of  our 
class,  as  most  prominent  anjong  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
science,  and  as  the  chief  ornament  of 
that  honourable  race  of  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  instruct  mankind  without 
making  to  themselves  a  party,  or  striv- 
ing to  aggrandize  their  persons,  or  their 
families. 

Peruse  the  history  of  his  contest  with 
the  Sophists,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
that  he  was  a  most  effectual  fool-killer. 
No  more  complete  destruction— no  more 
sure  decapitation — ever  occurred,  than 
in  that  contest  in  the  Lyceums  of  Athens. 
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Most  memorable  of  all  victories;  be- 
cause a  victory  by  a  single  roan,  or  rather 
a  single  tongue  and  brain,  over  a  whole 
army  of  talkers. 

It  is  miraculous  that  such  a  victory 
could  be  obtained ;  a  contest  in  arms  is 
nothing  to  it ;  a  slain  adversary  can  no 
longer  resist,  but  the  fable  of  the  nine- 
lived  feline  scratcher  is  somewhat  true 
in  regard  to  tongue-fighters;  only  we 
must  add  to  the  lives,  making  them  ninety 
and  nine,  instead  of  nine. 

The  worst  of  our  Legislatures,  and 
other  similar  debating  clubs,  is  that  you 
cannot  bury  the  slain.  Dead  they  may 
be,  yet  not  dead  and  buried ;  a  man  may 
be  crushed  one  day  by  solid  and  heavy 
argument,  or  he  may  cut  his  own  throat 
with  his  tongue — committing  lingual 
suicide — and  yet  not  need  either  under- 
taker or  sexton;  but  rise  invigourated 
from  defeat,  and  show  greater  liveliness 
and  fluency  than  ever. 

The  story  of  Antssus  is  continually 
proved  to  be  true.  The  reader,  no  doubt, 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hercules,  a 
groat  debater  of  old  times,  once  got  into 
a  discussion  with  a  muddy- headed  fellow 
named  Antseus.  And  every  time  he 
threw  him  by  the  tripping  force  of  his 
arguments,  as  the  head  of  Antaeus  touch- 
ed its  mother  earth,  he  acquired  new 
strength,  and  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
being  defeated.  Hercules,  at  last,  had 
to  strangle  him  ;  whether  actually,  or  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  is  not  recorded.  If 
he  was  truly  and  literally  choaked,  vi  et 
armia,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he 
deserved  it,  and  that  Hercules  merits  the 
praise  of  showing  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
prosy  debater.  Our  opinion,  however,  is, 
that  a  figure  of  speech  was  used ;  per- 
haps a  syllogism  was  twisted  around  his 
neck,  Hercules  having  first  knocked  the 
underpining  from  beneath  him,  by  quot- 
ing some  of  his  old  speeches  upon  him ; 
showing  that  he  hud  formerly  advocated 
a  differeni  opinion.  Nothing  better  tends 
to  overthrow  one  of  these  men,  than  an 
assertion  and  proof  of  inconsistency. 

If  Hercules  destroyed  Antseus,  he  did 
not  kill  his  progeny ;  we,  ourselves,  have 
met  with  many  sons  of  Antseus.  and 
have  observed  that  their  vitality  is  in- 


creasing, and  that  they  are  now  much 
harder  to  kill  than  formerly. 

By  the  way,  Hercules  can  and  should 
have  been  classed  among  fool-killers;  the 
machine,  as  invented  and  osed  by  him, 
however,  was  in  its  most  original  and 
simple  form.  The  school  of  ethics,  which 
he  founded,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
origin  from  a  great  antiquity,  and  may 
well  be  named  Club  Law. 

Let  us  return  to  our  hero.  To  have 
destroyed  the  Sophists,  killed,  dissected, 
buried,  and  preached  their  funeral  ora- 
tion, is  the  great  achievment  of  Socrates. 
He  iias  proved  himself  a  greater  con- 
queror than  any  hero  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

The  Rout  of  the  Sophists  should  be 
sung  and  recorded  in  history ;  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  philoso- 
phy ;  indeed,  it  was  the  creation  of  the 
philosophers  as  a  class  and  a  name. 

The  lovers  of  learning,  (philosophers,) 
the  inquirers  into  science,  and  the  seekers 
after  knowledge,  took  the  place  of  those 
self-styled  Wisemen,  or  Sophists;  and 
the  world  has  bettered  wonderfully  under 
the  change. 

Socrates,  instead  of  making  assertions 
and  laying  down  principles,  like  these 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  puzzled  them  by 
asking  them  questions,  measuring  their 
knowledge  by  his  inquisitiveness,  and 
making  them  show  their  ignorance  by 
their  inability  to  answer,  or  by  their  in- 
sufficient replies. 

He  conveyed  information  by  the  same 
mode  of  inquiry,  and  while  proposing 
questions  and  suggesting  answers,  ap- 
penred  to  be  drawing  information  from 
his  hearer  stores  of  knowledge. 

He  stimulated  minds  to  think,  and 
made  his  pupils  reflect  and  answer. 

His  aggressive  mode  of  teaching,  by 
inquiry,  excited  the  attention,  and  by 
this  catechetical  mode  of  instruction,  he 
developed  the  intellect  as  the  combats'  of 
the  arena  and  gymnasium  strengthened 
the  body. 

Belonging  to  no  particular  class  of 
philosophers,  and  bearing  no  distinguish- 
ing name  himself,  his  followers  did  not, 
in  after  years,  give  him  any  distinctive 
title,  as  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy 
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Tbey  did  not  call  him  a  Peripatetic,  like 
Aristotle,  or  a  Stoic,  like  Zcdo,  or  an 
Academic,  like  Plato,  or  a  Cynic,  like 
Diogenes. 

We,  bowcTer,  will  give  to  him  a  dis- 
tinctive title,  and  think  that  the  best  de- 
serred  name  will  be  that  of  Interrogative 
Philosopher. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  a  question, 
and  his  peculiar  sign  was  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation. 

We  may  write  it  thus : 

his 
Socrates,  (?) 
mark. 

Of   INTERROGATIONS. 

And  here  we  may  diverge  from  the 
steady  march  of  ^  our  history  of  foolome- 
ters,  to  show  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
this  Socratic  mode  of  research,  and  why 
this  peculiar  mark  should  be  used  to 
characterize  this  great  man. 

Are  we  not,  all  our  lives,  asking 
questions;  is  not  existence,  itself,  one 
huge  doubt  and  inquiry ;  do  not  our  phi- 
losophers interrogate  Nature,  and  our 
governments  send  out  ships  on  voyages 
of  Discovery  ?  Interrogation  is  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  We  even  speak  of  a  look 
of  Inquiry ;  or  a  Searching  Gaze.  We 
meet  an  acquaintance,  and  we  ask.  How 
are  You,  or  What  News. 

Indeed,  we  are  all  become  Athenians, 
and  go  about  asking  for  some  new  thing. 
Our  daily  reading  is  an  endeavour  to 
learn,  and  a  wish  to  inquire  of  every- 
thing that  has  happened  North,  East, 
West  and  South ;  so  that  we  have  put 
these  initials  together,  and  headed  our 
papers  thus,  N.,  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  called 
them  newspapers. 

The  child  learns  a  language,  and  ob- 
tains knowledge,  by  asking  questions ; 
is  catechised  at  church,  and  questioned 
in  school ;  the  youth  learns  lessons  that 
he  may  be  able  to  answer  all  interroga- 
tories when  examined. 

What  is  our  preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  an  inquiry  in  what  man- 
ner we  can  best  afford  to  live?  And 
what  is  our  seeking  the  consolations  of 
religion,  but  a  search  for  the  immortal 


truths  revealed  by  God  to  an  inquiring 
world  ? 

A  young  man  seeks  an  entrance  into 
society  or  business ;  he  asks  for  employ- 
ment, and  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  give  and  take,  the  buy  and  sell,  the 
demand  and  supply  life,  of  a  man  of 
business. 

He  asks  the  hand  of  a  fair  damsel  in 
marriage — pops  the  question — and  upon 
the  reference  to  the  paternal  answer, 
asks  the  consent  of  father  and  mother ; 
the  relatives  and  friends  are  invited, 
or  asked  to  the  wedding-feast,  and 
the  parson  asks,  "  Wilt  thou  have,"  &c. 

Every  part  of  life — everything  in  man's 
nature — shows  that  he  is  a  questioning 
and  answering  animal.  It  is  the  neces- 
sity of  his  social  state;  for  everything 
that  requires  the  consent  of  more  than 
one  person,  must  be  preceded  by  a 
question,  implied  or  expressed. 

Indeed,  some  men  have  been  so  much 
impressed  with  this  distinctive  peculi- 
arity of  our  race — have  been  so  entirely 
men — that  they  have  questioned  whether 
there  was  anything  material;  have  de- 
nied, because  they  doubted ;  have  even 
asked,  exultingly,  if  any  one  could  prove 
the  existence  of  matter.  Even  if  you 
should  rap  one  of  them  over  the  skull, 
by  way  of  proving  at  once  the  hardness 
and  the  hollowness  of  the  matter  of  which 
it  was  composed,  they  would  still  con- 
tinue to  doubt  and  question.  Other?, 
again,  have  even  questioned  the  immor- 
tality of  man's  soul ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  they  have  questioned  whether 
we  have  any  soul  at  all. 

Having  found  such  a  thing  unneces- 
sary in  their  own  case,  they  have  been 
unable  t<)  see  why  other  men  should  be 
burdened  with  what  they  have  found 
superfluous ;  and  not  having  made  a  very 
satisfactory  use  of  one  life,  they  see  no 
necessity  of  yawning  through  eternity 
in  possession  of  another  existence.  Not 
only  do  they  question  this  truth,  but 
their  mode  of  reasoning,  too,  is  purely 
interrogative :  Did  you  ever  see  a  soul, 
did  you  ever  touch  one,  did  you  ever 
hear  one,  &o.,  &c.,  and  if  you  did  not, 
how  do  you  know  that  yoi^  have  such  a 
thing  ?    The  reasoning,  of  course,  is  irre- 
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sistible;  as  any  odo  can  see  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  stomach-ache  (vre  beg  par- 
don, we  should  have  said,  abdominal 
neuralgia,)  for  the  word  soul. 

And  as  no  man  has  ever  seen,  or  touch- 
ed, or  handled  a  pain,  so  no  man  can,  of 
course,  ever  have  one. 

This  sophist,  armed  with  a  Socratic 
weapon,  is  not  so  far  out,  however,  as  one 
would  imagine ;  for  there  is  a  very  wise 
and  learned  nation  of  Northern  Europe, 
called  Laplanders,  in  whose  vocabulary 
the  words  soul  and  stomach  are  synony- 
mous ;  and  a  philosopher  there  may  have 
a  pain  in  his  soul  from  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion, or  from  taking  too  much  brandy  into 
that  ethereal  organ. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  school 
of  soulless  philosophers  is  limited.  And, 
although  it  is  true  that  in  one  sense  all 
mankind  belong,  at  one  period  of  life,  to 
this  nation,  (for  all  children  arc  certainly 
Laplanders),  yet  they  soon  case  to  think 
as  children,  putting  away  such  childish 
notions  as  soon  as  they  get  above  the  idea 
of  bread  and  butter. 

Indeed  we  strongly  suspect,  that  this 
class  of  philosophers  belongs  to  that  an- 
cient sect,  who  are  described  by  one  in- 
spired writer  as  having  said  in  their  hearts 
No  God  ;  and  which  another  has  still 
more  graphically  painted  when  he  said, 
Their  god  is  their  belly. 

We  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, that  this  interrogative  philosophy  is 
the  true  mode  of  philosophizing,  and  that 
Socrates  was  deserving  of  great  credit  for 
introducing  it  ititu  learned  society.  He 
treated  it,  however,  pretty  much  as  Aris- 
totle did  the  Sylogism.  Every  one,  even 
a  clown,  may  be  said  to  have  sylogised 
long  before  the  time  of  Aristotle;  yet 
this  philosopher  first  dressed  it  up  in  new 
clothes,  called  it  by  a  hard  name,  and  in- 
troduced it  as  a  bantling  of  his  own. 
Men  founi  that  they  had  been  using  syl- 
ogisms  all  their  lives  without  knowing  it. 

THE   INTERROGATIVE   SIGN. 

We  have  given  to  Socrates  the  interrog- 
ative mark  as  the  form  of  an  instrument 
distinctive  and  peculiar  to  himself,  by 
which  he  measured  the  human  race.  Has 


it  ever  struck  any  one  how  often  this 
form  (?)  is  used  in  those  instruments  or 
tools  or  things,  which  are  used  to  per- 
suade, to  draw,  or  to  influence? 

It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  symbol,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  its  original  in  the 
crooked  finger  with  which  a  pertinacious 
questioner  will  hook  himself  on  to  a  but- 
ton hole ;  while,  after  the  manner  of  a 
leaden  gimblet,  he  bores  his  hearer. 

Yet  this  would  make  the  interrogation 
mark  of  very  recent  date — viz :  since  the 
time  of  button  holes. 

It  may  have  derived  its  shape  and  use 
from  that  persuasive  instrument  a  Fish- 
hook, than  which  nothing  more  imperti- 
nently inquisitive  is  known.  This  instru- 
ment is  applied  to  the  jaw  too,  and  in  an- 
swer to  its  summons  requires  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  applied  to  follow  a  line,  and 
keep,,  like  the  magnet,  the  direction  of  the 
pole. 

The  shepherd's  crook,  with  which  he 
collects  his  sheep ;  the  Bishop's  crosier, 
with  which,  as  with  a  wand,  he  governs 
his  charge,  and  which  is  the  emblem  of 
his  authority,  bath  have  this  peculiar 
shape.  What  is  both  crook  and  crosier, 
but  a  rod  with  a  note  of  interrogation  on 
the  top  of  it  ? 

The  attitude  of  the  hand  in  calling  or 
beckoning ;  the  bend  of  the  fingers  in 
grasping ;  the  very  position  of  the  knee 
in  supplication,  all  exhibit  the  form  of 
this  symbol,  and  express  its  use  and  mean- 
ing. The  very  grasp  of  the  hand  in  greet- 
ing an  acquaintance,  contains  an  inquiry 
after  his  welfare  ;  and  the  clutch  of  a  po- 
liceman upon  a  rogue,  not  only  may  be 
considered  as  an  interrogative  act  in 
itself,  but  also  precedes  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct. 

We  might  also  seek  a  comparison  in 
the  shape  of  the  key  with  which  locks 
and  doors  are  opened,  and  trace  the  an- 
alogy between  this  interrogative  office  and 
that  of  our  Socratic  mark. 

And  if  any  object,  that  keys  are  also 
used  to  close  and  shut  as  well  as  to  open, 
and  that  it  sj^mbolizes  one  as  much  as 
the  other,  we  ask  in  answer  if  we  have 
never  seen  a  foolish  fellow  shut  up  com- 
pletely by  an  adroit  question  ?    Can  we 
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imagine  anything  more  silencing  than  a 
question  which  one  cannot  answer  ? 

"We  need  not  go  far  to  prove  this ;  for 
we  need  only  look  into  our  Bibles  to  see  in 
what  an  admirable  manner  our  Saviour 
silenced  the  wise  men  of  Jud  a,  by  his 
simple  questions,  until  baffled  and  over- 
come they  say,  "  we  cannot  tell." 

Of  this  species  of  silencing  questions, 
we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  case  of 
that  half  wise  philosopher,  who  spent 
long  years  in  search  of  a  universal  sol- 
vent. He  believed  that  there  was  in  na- 
ture some  one  thing,  acid  or  other,  which 
possessed  the  power  of  dissolving  all 
things  beside  itself.  He  reasoned  thus  ; 
that  as  every  thing  could  be  dissolved,  if 
time  was  granted,  and  sufficiently  power- 
ful agents  used,  that  it  was  possible  and 
therefore  probable  that  all  these  various 
solvents  were  modifications  of  one  great 
solvent;  just  as  electricity,  galvanism. 
ftc<,  are  all  owing  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  He  believed  thatGbd,  who  work- 
ed in  all  things,  had  here,  as  elsewhere, 
made  complexity  and  variety  out  of  unity 
and  simplicity ;  and  that  one  substance, 
variously  diluted,  made  all  the  many  sol- 
vents that  existed  in  nature.  This  dream, 
similar  to  that  half  absurd  attempt  at  find, 
ingthe  philosopher's  stone,  was  put  an  end 
to  by  a  simple  question.  A  friend  asked 
him,  you  believe  that  there  is  a  universal 
solvent?  Yes,  and  I  am  in  search  of  it ; 
well,  did  it  ever  strike  you,  when  you 
have  found  it,  what  will  you  keep  it  in  ? 
This  prevented  all  reply  and  stopped  all 
search. 

Socrates,  by  his  puzzling  interrogato- 
ries sileni^ed  his  adversaries  and  complete- 
ly shut  the  mouths  of  the  sophists,  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  mode 
of  speech,  opened  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils. We^onsideronr  proposition  almost 
established,  and  feel  somewhat  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  key  gave  the  form  to 
the  note  of  interrogation. 

Socrates  among  the  sophists,  reminds 
us  of  Sampson  among  the  Pliilistines. 
He  slew  them  with  a  ^weapon  which,  in 
his  own  humility,  he  would  have  consid- 
ered similar  to  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 

And  here,  in  our  opinion,  we  have  the 


true  source  and  origin  of  this  peculiar 
symbol.  "We  assert  that  the  jaw-bone  of 
man,  (and  therefore  sometimes  too  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,)  must  have  given 
shape  and  form  to  that  peculiar  mark — 
that  crooked  thing  which  asks  a  question. 

We  have  shown  already  that  man  ia  a 
questioning  animal,  and  that  his  peculiar 
forte  is  interrogation.  Now,  it  is  with 
the  jaw  that  ho  asks  questions,  for  vrith- 
out  it  he  is  dumb. 

Nothing  is  easier,  therefore,  than  to 
suppose  that  when  men  were  looking  for 
some  particular  sign  by  which  to  express 
this  interrogative  faculty,  some  one  set  a 
jawbone  on  end,  and  said,  Behold  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  sign  of  a  quesUon. 
By  universal  acclamation,  it  was  adopted 
as  part  and  parcel  of  our  language,  and 
of  uU  languages. 

We  indeed  only  place  it  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence,  while  some  nations,  the  Spa- 
niards for  instance,  place  it  both  before 
and  after  the  words  used  to  express  an 
interrogation. 

They  thus  endeavour,  in  written  Ian* 
guage,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  enqui- 
ring look  and  expressive  gesture,  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  an  interroga- 
tion in  spoken  speech.  We  think  the 
custom  a  good  one,  and  would  recommend 
that  it  be  introduced  into  all  languages, 
and  universally  employed. 

Some  matter-of-fact  persons  will  assert 
that  our  explanation  is  absurd  and  unne- 
cessary, and  even,  perhaps,  will  go  so  far 
as  to  think  that  the  interrogative  sign  (?) 
is  merely  a  peculiar  form  of  the  letter  (q) 
standing  for  the  Latin  word  quaere,  which 
has  become  Englished  into  query. 

This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity, and  may,  therefore,  please  per- 
sons who  are  remarkable  for  an  abundant 
possession  of  that  trivial  quality. 

Our  version  may  be  considered  far- 
fetched, and  yet  it  is  more  to  our  taste 
than  the  other — just  as  we  prefer  the  tea 
of  distant  China  to  any  amount  of  yarb 
infusions,  which  can  be  obtained  nearer 
home. 

There  is  more  wit  and  wisdom,  too,  in 
one  cup  of  genuine  Bohea  than  in  a  hogs- 
head of  sage  or  catnip. 
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THE   USE   HADE  OF  THIS  SIGN. 

This  instrument,  then,  sjrobolizing  rs 
it  did  the  organof  speech  and  the  source 
of  all  interrogations,  was  the  foolometer 
of  Socrates,  by  which  he  measured  the 
human  race,  and  learned  the  size — the 
height,  length  and  depth — of  the  mind  of 
man. 

Id  his  hands,  it  was  as  the  wand  of  a 
magician.  He  made  use  of  it  to  reveal 
all  mysteries,  to  confute  all  error,  and  to 
overcome  all  opposition.  It  was  a  means 
of  opening  up  treasures  of  knowledge,  of 
making  plain  hidden  stores  of  thought, 
of  confounding  tflo  ignorant,  of  destroy- 
ing the  foolish,  of  exposing  pretenders  to 
knowledge,  and  of  rendering  contemptible 
and  ridiculous  the  evil-minded  instructors 
of  youth. 

With  this  key,  he  unlocked  his  own 
mind  to  himself,  and,  by  diligent  search- 
ing, had  found  out  that  he  was  himself 
a  fool. 

Very  early  in  this  self-inquisition,  he 
had  ascertained  and  promulgated  the 
mighty  truth,  that  all  that  he  had  learned 
was  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing.  This 
consciousness  of  self-ignorance  was  with 
him,  as  with  others,  the  beginning  of 
self-knowledge.  From  this  point,  as  from 
a  strong  fortress,  he  could  make  forays  into 
the  usurped  domain  of  other  men's  sup- 
posed intellectual  possessions,  and  bring 
off  the  trophies  of  their  assumed  impor- 
tance. From  it,  as  from  a  base  line,  he 
could  extend  his  operations  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  with  this  simple  weapon  he 
could  overcome  the  well-skilled  and  well- 
armed  opponents,  who  seemed  fated  to 
fall  before  him. 

Most  men  are  all  their  lives  making 
the  discovery  which  he  made  early,  and 
consequently  they  are  wandering  in  error, 
while  he  was  arriving  at  truth. 

Socrates,  like  Procrustes,  lost  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  doctrine,  and  perished 
because  he  had  applied  his  foolometer  so 
freely  as  to  excite  the  rage  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

We  have  met  somewhere  with  an  anec- 
dote of  a  lunatic,  who,  on  being  asked 
for  what  reason  he  was  placed  in  an  in- 
sane asylum,  answered,  that  it  was  be- 


cause of  a  difference  of  opinion ;  that  he 
thought  all  the  world  mad,  and  all  the 
world  thought  him  mad;  as  they  out- 
numbered him,  they  also  out-voted  him, 
and  consequently  placed  him  in  such  a 
situation.  Something  similar  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to 
Socrates. 

The  city  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  Philosopher,  in  this  instance,  re- 
versed their  positions.  He  was  the  man 
of  wisdom,  and  his  adversaries  resembled 
a  body  of  lunatics  condemning  their 
keeper  and  physician. 

He  was  esteemed  impious,  and  out- 
voted by  judges  who  could  not  compare 
with  him  in  a  single  excellence. 

Ilis  trial  is  a  proof  that  if  votes  were 
weighed — not  counted — he  would  have 
been  acquitted  by  an  immense  majority. 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  all  the 
many  men  who  have,  in  various  ages  and 
nations,  constructed  Foolometers,  and 
have'been  persecuted  for  their  pains.  It 
would  be  to  narrate  the  lives  of  the  wise 
men  who  have  endeavoured  to  reform 
their  times,  and  whose  books  and  whose 
persons  have  been  burned. 

What  are  the  martyrs,  the  scholars — 
the  true  heroes  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy — but  men,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  show  mankind  how  foolish  were 
their  actions,  and  how  full,  when  rightly 
considered,  was  the  world  of  fools. 

Each  nation,  and  every  age,  seems  to 
have  erected  for  itself  its  own  peculiar 
foolometer,  by  which  after-times  may 
learn  its  measurement. 

Not  to  speak  of  too  many,  we  may  say 
that  we  can  ascertain  the  extent  and  the 
height  of  the  folly  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
when  we  consider  that  they  planned  and 
executed  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  building  of  that  Tower  was  in  fact 
the  Great  Type  Polly  of  the  Human 
Race,  because  the  whole  family  of  man 
took  part  in  it. 

Does  it  not  fairly  show  the  desire  of 
roan,  in  all  ages,  to  accomplish  that  which 
he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  which^ 
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when  done,  will  not  secare  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  ? 

Ever  since  this  tower  building,  he  has 
been  trying  to  erect  and  perpetuate  sys- 
tems of  government,  religion,  and  law, 
to  create  for  himself  a  lasting  monument 
in  family,  race,  or  literature,  and  in  all 
else  that  men  strive  so  earnestly  to  pos- 
sess. 

This  seeking  the  unattainable  by  im- 
perfect means,  is  the  grand  folly  of  that 
impersonation  of  foolishness  which  we 
call  man.  He  is  perpetually  imitating 
his  ancestral  absurdity,  and  endeavour- 
ing, in  his  inch  of  time,  to  enclose  an 
eternity.  Fool !  Fool  1  is  written  by  the 
finger  of  decay  on  all  his  works,  and  the 
laughing  scorn  of  the  demon  of  despair 
rings  the  knell  of  all  his  wide-extended, 
incomplete  and  unattainable  endeavours. 

One  age  ridicules  the  follies  of  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  then 
with  S(7bcr  face  and  mien  of  wisdom  sets 
laboriously  to  work,  and  copies  the  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  some  more  remote 
period. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  any 
man,  of  suflScient  knowledge,  will  take 
pains  to  make  examination,  he  will  find 
that  this  Babel  Tower  of  Folly  was  be- 
gun late  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
had  its  corner  brick  laid  on  the  fir*jt  of 
April.  Hence  it  in,  that  all  men  have 
celebrated  this  great  day  as  a  kind  of 
universal  birthday  of  the  race — an  era 
from  which  to  date,  and  a  day  upon  which 
all  men,  however  different  in  nation  or 
diverse  in  language,  have  a  glimmering 
of  their  great  world-folly,  and  zealously 
strive  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  by 
making  as  many  fools  as  possible.  It  is 
the  Saturnalia  of  Nonsense — the  great 
Carnival  of  Folly — the  day  when  all  men 
are  allowed  to  be  upon  the  same  level  of 
absurdity. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  record  kept 


of  that  tower  building,  we  might,  by  a 
synthetical  process, — by  observing  the 
character  of  man  in  all  ages,  and  patting 
together  deductions  from  these  observa- 
tions,— have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence. 

We  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  the  efforts  of  men  to  make  for  them- 
selves a  name  and  reputation,  that  whea 
the  race  was  comparatively  few  in  nom- 
bers,  and  living  together  in  one  family, 
they  may  have  said,  Let  us  build  us  a 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  a  name, 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.       • 

How  similar  to,  and  how  descriptive  of 
the  efforts  of  man,  in  all  ages! 

We  know  the  result  The  language 
was  confounded,  and  probably  the  appear- 
ance also ;  and  from  this  date  began  the 
different  races,  different  colours,  and  dif- 
ferent languages  of  man.  So  will  it  ever 
happen  to  all,  who,  with  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  time— the  slime  and  clay  of 
this  world — try  to  rear  an  eternal  habita- 
tion, and  imitate  the  rock-founded  walls 
of  that  house  not  made  with  hands. 
Man  is  perpetually  trying,  and  perpetu- 
ally failing,  to  build  of  peri(*hing  mate- 
rials an  enduring  home. 

Our  own  age  is  full  of  follies — turreted 
rather  than  towered,  by  many  small  ef- 
forts— which  in  truth  appear  rather  to  be 
made  of  slime  than  constructeil  of  brick. 

Do  we  not  speak  of  that  quality  of 
mind,  which  makes  men  desirous  of  these 
Babel  houses,  as  their  towering  ambition; 
and  may  we  not  derive  the  word  legiti- 
mately from  this  incident  in  man's  his- 
tory? 

How  often,  too,  pride  and  ambition 
shows  itself  in  building  stately  struc- 
tures, and  how  often,  too,  are  men  ruined 
thereby,  and  pride  caused  to  fall. 
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The  Virginians.  ^  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  William  Mak£peac£  Thackeray. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  classify  this  latest 
work  of  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair," 
whether  to  place  it  with  "  Esmond,  a  Story 
of  Queen  Anne*s  Reign,"  or  with  the  Pen- 
dennis  volumes,  which  are  strictly  novels 
of  society.  It  is,  indeed,  a  continuation  of 
"  Esmond,"  and,  to  some  extent,  may  he 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  "  New- 
comes,"  for  the  fortunes  of  Rachel  Esmond 
are  followed  up  in  its  pages,  while  the  an- 
cestors of  George  Warrington,  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Higg,  of  Manchester,  figure  in 
the  narrative.  ''The  Virginians"  can 
hardly  be  called  a  novel  at  all,  for  story 
there  is  none — it  is  rather  a  long-drawn-out 
description  of  English  social  life,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Georges,  the 
periods  satirized  in  Hogarth's  pictures,  and 
genially  presented  in  the  novels  of  Field- 
ing. The  scenes,  within  doors  and  with- 
out, might  have  been  indefinitely  multi- 
plied by  the  author  without  the  least  dam- 
age to  the  dramatic  effect,  so  far  as  a 
catastrophe  is  concerned,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  juvenile  reader  of  Har- 
per's Magazine;  "  Who  would  carry  on 
the  Virginians  when  Thackeray  died?" 
was  not  devoid  of  significance  as  a  criti- 
cism on  the  work.  The  promise  of  the 
opening,  that  the  two  brothers  should  be 
engaged  on  opposite  sides,  in  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  thus  enlist 
our  interest  and  sympathy  through  the 
striking  situations  in  which  they  should  be 
placed,  is  in  no  manner  fulfilled,  and  there 
is  so  much  confusion  between  the  record 
of  the  novelist  and  the  diary  of  the  elder 
Warrington,  that  we  are  frequently  puz- 
zled to  determine  who  is  speaking.  We 
must  confess,  too,  that  at  times  we  wearied, 
in  reading  the  book,  of  the  long  family 
histories,  and  fancied  ourselves  deep  in  a 
genealogical  table  of  our  most  worthy 
Bishop  Meade.  Nor  can  we  help  repeat- 
ing the  objections,  heretofore  expressed  in 
this  magazine,  against  the  undue  freedom 
taken  with  fact,  in  historical  and  geogra- 
phical matters.  If  Washington  was  to  be 
introduced  as  a  character,  the  leading 
events  of  his  life  should  have  been  cor- 
rectly set  down,  and  if  a  part  of  the  action 
of  the  story  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 


soil  of  Virginia,  some  little  regard  should 
have  been  paid  to  distances  and  degrees 
of  latitude.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  right 
to  marry  our  great  hero  two  or  three  years 
before  the  real  event,  and  we  submit  that 
it  was  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  the 
James  and  Potomac  rivers,  to  bring  them 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  each  other.  The 
only  charm  in  "The  Virginians,"  to  us,  is 
the  Wonderfully  brilliant  and  carefully 
finished  style  of  composition.  The  wit  of 
the  author  fiashes,  here  and  there, all  along 
the  family  record,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  careless  or  feeble  M'riting  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Thackeray  is  certainly 
without  a  rival  in  the  force,  correctness, 
fluency,  and  felicity  of  his  language.  We 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  story  should 
have  been  brought  out  as  a  serial,  for  we 
think  we  can  see  in  this  circumstance  the 
cause  of  all  its  faults,  and  we  feel  a  posi- 
tive certainty  that  it  turned  out  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  what  the  author,  himself, 
intendetl  to  make  it.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
it  has,  at  last,  come  to  an  end,  since  we 
may  now  look  forward,  with  confidence,  to 
somewhat  much  belter,  ere  long,  from  the 
hand  that  drew  Major  Pendennis  and 
Colonel  Newcome. 


Twelve  Years  op  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India, 
&c.,  &c.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1859. 

This  most  interesting  volume  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  autobiography,  being  made 
up  of  letters  of  the  gallant  Major  Hodson, 
of  the  British  Army,  descriptive  of  the 
military  occupation  of  India,  and  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857-8.  The  writer 
was  an  eminent  Cantab  of  Trinity  College, 
and  became  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
cavalry  officer,  having  given  his  own  name 
to  a  branch  of  the  dragoon  service — Hod- 
son's  Horse — of  which,  we  believe,  several 
regiments  have  been  established.  He  fell 
before  Lucknow,  deeply  lamented  by  the 
army,  his  distant  kindred,  indeed,  by  his 
country.  He  was  a  Paladin  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  brave,  dashing,  chival- 
rous, gentle-mannered  fellow,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  letters,  embraced  in 
the  volume  before  us,  without  conceiving 
the  highest  respect  for  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  a  man.  The  idea  was  happily 
conceived  by  his  brother,  an  English  cler- 
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Kymatif  to  make  him  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  in  his  copious  and  entertaining  corres- 
pondence,  and  the  book  1ms  a  certain 
permanent  value,  in  giving  us  an  outline 
of  the  Indian  rebellion  from  a  cool,  clear- 
headed,  and  educated  man,  wlio  was  on 
the  spot  from  the  beginning.  We  accept 
it  with  pleasure,  which  is  only  dashed  with 
regret  at  the  untimely  fate  of  its  gallant 
author. 


AvoLis ;  A  Legend  of  the  Island  or  Cos. 
With  Poemi,  Lyrical^  Mitcellaneoug^  and 
Dramatic.  By  Paul  H.  Haynb.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  1860.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Hayne  abundantly  fulfils  the  early 
promise  of  his  genius  in  this  new  volume 
of  verses,  which  brims  over  with  the  wine 
of  poetry,  as  a  beaker  at  a  banquet  with 
the  later  and  mellower  offerings  of  a  well- 
known  vintage.  Never  was  there  a  more 
honest  and  consistent  literary  workman 
than  Mr.  Hayne.  Conscious,  as  he  must 
be,  of  superior  powers,  he  bestows  on  all 
he  writes  tlie  most  patient  labour,  where- 
in he  pays  respect  to  the  critical  taste  of 
his  public  at  the  same  time  that  ho  does 
justice  to  himself.  In  his  lyrics,  odes,  or 
dramatic  fragments  we  find  no  doubtful 
rhymes,  no  baiting  feet,  no  awkward  in- 
version— all  is  in  the  strictest  accordance 
with  the  severe  rules  of  art.  Not  that  he 
relies  for  the  efl'ect  of  his  poems  on  the 
smoothness  and  melody  of  his  measures,  or 
at  any  time  seeks  to  impose  upon  us  by 
tlie  trick  of  dexterous  versification,  saying 
commonplace  things  in  a  musical  way 
and  beguiling  the  sense  through  the  ear 
alone.  Not  at  all.  No  young  poet  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  has  less  of  mere 
jingle  than  Mr.  Hayne.  It  is  only  as  a  me* 
dium  of  conveying  his  thoughts  that  he  em- 
ploys rhythmical  forms.  Writing  from  a 
soul  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  all 
things  beautiful,  his  effort  is  to  establish 
a  sympathy  with  the  reader,  and  make  him 
see  external  objects  or  feel  inward  emo- 
tions as  they  affect  the  poet  himself,  and 
loAier  aim  he  could  not  have.  We  cannot 
at  tliis  time  dwell  on  the  volume  before 
us,  or  designate  any  particular  i>oem  in  it 
as  containing  more  evideiKte  than  another 
of  Mr.  Hayne's  genuine  inspiration  ;  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  quote  passages  of  pe- 
culiar   excellence    and    beauty,    for    this 


would  demand  a  very  large  space  in  oar 
pages.  As  a  writer  of  Sonnets,  we  think 
the  general  verdict  of  the  country  would 
assign  Mr.  Hayne  a  rank  not  far  if  at  all 
below  Wordsworth.  With  little  enthusi- 
asm for  this  form  of  ve^se,  we  should  not 
base  upon  it  our  high  opinion  of  the  poet, 
did  we  not  see  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
terza  rima  the  secret  of  his  general  success. 
Sonnettizing  has  chastened  his  fancy, 
strengthened  his  diction,  and  elevated  his 
taste  ;  and  prepared  him  for  the  judicious 
employment  of  rhymed  measures  or  blank 
verse.  Looking  over  this  volume,  we  can 
see  no  poem,  indeed  no  line,  that  we  could 
wish  the  author  had  omitted,  while  we 
find  much  that  must  be  preserved  for  the 
generation  that  will  come  aAer  us,  when 
the  literature  of  tlie  time  shall  be  winnow- 
ed of  its  chaff.  Few  of  our  rhymers  have 
struck  a  note  whose  echoes  will  linger 
after  them,  but  assuredly  Mr.  Hayne  is  of 
the  r  umber.  Let  us  hope  that  his  present 
volume  will  find  its  way  into  every  house 
in  the  land  where  genuine  poetry  has  a 
single  admirer. 


The  Deaf  Shoemaker.  By  Philip  BxRitnT. 
JiUhor  of  "  Flowert  by  the  Way  tide."  To 
which  are  Added  Other  Stories  for  the 
Young.  New  York  :  Published  by  M. 
W.  Dodd,  No.  506  Broadway.     1859. 

We  see  no  good  reason  for  the  title  oi 
this  little  volume,  other  than  that  a  book 
should  have  a  name  of  some  sort,  for  the 
chapter  of  the  "Deaf  Shoemaker"  is  nei- 
ther the  longest  nor  tile  best  of  the 
sketches,  and  does  not  occur  until  near 
the  middle.  "  Philip  Barrett"  is  the  nom 
de  plume^  under  which  a  young  gentleoian 
of  piety  and  industry  writes  for  Sunday 
School  echolars.  Each  of  his  little  compo- 
sitions is  a  juvenile  sermon,  which  im- 
presses us  very  favourably  with  the  ortho- 
doxy and  kindly  feeling  and  purity  of  aim 
of  the  writer,  but  does  not  challenge  crit- 
icism as  an  intellectual  exercise.  The 
style  is  pleasing  and  at  times  graceful,  and 
the  book  will  do  good,  which  will  doubt'- 
less  gratify  "Philip  Barrett"  more  than  if 
it  secured  fur  him  literary  reputation.  But 
this  latter  is  within  his  reach,  whenever 
he  may  determine  to  take  a  higher  range 
in  his  excursions  into  the  domain  of  let- 
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AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

For  SCROFULA,  or  EmG'S  EVIL, 

In  n  cnii!>liriitinnnl  iliftrnfip.  o  rorrnplioii  of  the  LldntJ,  liv  which  llii;'  fliiiil  hecniueR  viiintffl,  wrnk , 
Hiid  |>oor.  Jieiiit!  in  \Uo  circiihilioii,  it  pcrvmlen  tho  ivhnle  hodv,  ntui  iiiny  hiirpt  out  in  (iif*eniie  nri 
any  part  of  it.  No  oicaii  is  free  frnni  its  nlliickH,  nor  ii*  there  umv.  which  it  inny  not  dci^trny.  The 
{^crofi'loiis  tnint  ia  vjoIohpIv  cQUsod  hy  iiiercuriHl  dii<pn!»e.  hiw  liviii;:.  (li!<onler(>i)  or  nnhenlihy  fooil, 
iniiMire  nir.  filth  un«l  filthy  hHhiti>.  the  (lepre-'sine:  vicei»,  nnd  ahove  nil,  hy  the  venerenl  infection. — 
Wlmirvrr  he  irs  oriein,  it  in  herrtliinry  in  the  coiiRliliition,  (lef><eii(iinfr  "honi  ptirentfl  to  chililren 
•into  the  third  lunl  fonrth  ppnerolion ;"  iMiieetl,  it  peems  to  be  the  rod  of  lliiii  who  says  :  "  i  will 
vi^it  ilie  iiii(|uitief(or  the  fatiieiH  npon  their  children." 

Itp  «  fl'rcis  coiiuucnrc  hy  dppnpjtion  from  the  hlood  or  corrupt  ^r  nlrerons  mntter,  which,  in  the 
luii^^,  liver,  nnd  iiiierniil  orcunp,i»  termed  tuherclep;  in  the  gltmds.Hwrllinf;;* ;  nnd  on  ihe  niirfiice, 
ertipiioiiH  or  sores*.  Thii«  toiil  c  irruption,  which  penders  in  the  hlood,  dcpreppe«  the  euergicfl  of 
life.  M)  iliNt  f^rrofuliMii*  conftlilulions  not  only  PulTer  from  Pcrofiiloii«  ctuuphiiiitH,  hut  thev  hnve  fnr 
les.«  power  to  wiiliittand  the  nltackB  of  other  di^enfcs ;  couBeqnenily,  viiBt  nuud»erR  perUh  hy  dij*- 
nrders  which,  nlrhonph  not  HCKd'nlnufl  in  their  nature,  ore  Hiili  rendered  fiital  hy  thin  ttiint  in  the 
By  ^leui.  Most  of  the  cotu:uuiption  which  decimatefl  the  huuinn  fiiiiiix  h>iH  itn  oii?in  directly  in  this 
MTofulous  contnniiuntion  ;  nnd  intiny  destructive  diHennes  of  the  liM>r,  kidneys,  bruin,  and,  indeed, 
of  III!  ihc  orgnn.o,  arii*e  fioui  or  ore  ngginvated  by  the  Rame  ctuipe- 

Oueqnnricr  of  all  our  people  are  Hcrofulons  ;  their  per!»onR  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, and  their  health  is  underuiined  hy  it.  To  cleanse  it  firm  the  RVJ«ieui  we  must  renovate  the 
Mood  hy  an  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heal  hy  food  and  exerci-^e.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compound  Extract  of  Saxsaparilla, 

The  inofli  eHeciual  remedy  which  the  medical  nkill  of  our  times  can  devi-e  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  malady-'  Jt  \a  combined  from  the  most  active  remeniaU  that  have  been  discover- 
ed for  the  expurtfaiion  ofthi'*  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
destructive  consequences.  Hence  it  should  he  employed  for  the  curelnf  not  onlv  scrofula,  hut  ali*o 
llio.«e  other  aflrctionH  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  DiseaseR.  St.  Anthony'8  Fire, 
Kose,  or  Erysipelny,  Pimples.  Pustulen,  Blotches.  Hlains  and  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Hhe- 
nni.  Scald  Head,  Kingworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseu.«es,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
Debility,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Bh»od.  The  popular  belief 
\n  ^^ impurity  of  Ute  Woo(V^  \»  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  ihiii  Sorsaparillu  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out which  sound  health  i.s  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  d.  AT£R,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass, 

AND  SOLD   RV 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond;  and  bj  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
March  IS.iO. 


MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 
BOOK,  JOB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

moHMioisriD,  V-A.., 

Have  removed  their  office  from  the  Law  Building, 
to  the  house  recently  fitted  up  for  them  on  the 

Comer  of  Bank  and  12th  Streets, 

where  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  their  former  friends 
and  patrons,  and  all  others  who  may  wish  to  have 
printing  done  in  the  Best  and  Cheapest  style. 

They  now  publish  monthly  the  following  works : 
The  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 

farlane,  Fergusson  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 
The  SOUTHERN   PLANTER,  August  &  Williams, 

Proprietors. 
The  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  Baptist 

Missionary  paper. 
The  COMMISSION,  published  by  tho  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  QUARTERLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  published  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 

Jll^'  The  manner  in  which  they  are  printed  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
capacity  to  execute  any  work  entrusted  to  them. 

MAOFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 

Corner  of  Bank  and  12th  Streets,  Richmond^  Va. 

j^7^.~KEi]sri]sfaH[XM; 

DEALER  IN 

BOOKS    ^I^^D    ST-A.TIOI^^ERY, 

211  Broad  Street,  (between  4th  and  5th,)  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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CROVER  8l  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

HEW  STYLES— Prices  from  $50  to  $125.     Ex- 
tra charge  of  $5  for  Hemmers. 

This  Mnrliine  pi»wh  from  two  ^ponlf*.  o<>  piirclja#'<»fl  Inim  \\» 
ftiire.  re(|iiiriner  no  rtiw'imWnp  of  ilireMil  It  lif>mp,  tell*,  euth^rn 
find  PiiU'lte'*  ill  n  piipeiior  f>l>  Ip*  rtnixiiiiif^  env.U  ii<»ttiii  l>.v  its  own 
operniioii,  wiilioiit  rrronri'fi  lu  lli«  bantl-iiepiiie.  i»>«  in  r^nired 
liy  oih(*r  inti(!hiiif>»*.  ||  will  ilo  l>i*lter  and  clieaprr  ^wing  than  • 
feaniftreHs  chii,  even  if  nhe  works  for  itne  cettt  an  hour. 

495  Bnwidwiiv.  New  Y«»rk.  131  Baliimor©  St  ,  Boltiinnr<>.  Iron  Holi,318  P^unfivlvanm  Art- 
nuti,  VVnoliington.  I).  C.  MrclinnirV  Hnll.  Richiiinml.  t212't  Kioj;  St..  C'harlpftton.  33  Sr.  Fnuicis 
St.,  ftloliile.  il  Ciiinp  St,  New  Orleanp.  97  Foiirlh  St,  LniUHville.  4  Hig^iiiA*  Blink,  l^xio^- 
ion.    58  Wen  Foiirih  Si.,  Ciiicinnaiti.     154|  Superior  St.,  Cleveland.    87  Foiiilb  St ,  8t.  Loav. 

**I  take  plenHiire  in  niivinfTt  itint  ihr  Grover  Sl  Baker  Sewing  Macliinen  have  niorp  ihan  ru^rais- 
ed  my  expectntion.  After  trying  and  reiiiru  iig  ullierH,  I  have  ttree  of  tliem  in  opemfiun  iu  mr 
different  placet*,  and  ofter  four  years'  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find." — J,  H,  Hammond^  Senator  if 
South  Carolina. 

**  Mv  wife  hnti  hod  one  of  Grover  Ac  Bnker'a  Family  Sewing  Machines  ior  pome  time,  and  1  am 
natiffiied  it  is  one  of  the  bept  lnbor-navinir  uinrhinep  llint  han  been  invented.  I  tuke  uiiicb  pleasure 
in  recommendiiip  it  to  the  public."— J.  G.  HarrU,  Gorrrnor  of  Tennexnee. 

**I  think  it  by  far  ^he  l»eM  puienl  in  use.  Thin  Mncbine  cau  be  ndnpled  from  the  finest  ramhrir 
to  the  heavie»t'rn«*8imere.  It  sew;*  aironzer,  fanier,  and  more  lienutifnlly  than  one  cnn  iina*li»e.  If 
mine  could  not  be  replaced,  monev  could  not  buy  il  " — Mrn.  J,  G.  Broirn^  Na»hviJ/e,  TtMm. 

*' It  U  upeedy,  very  neot,  and  <)urable  in  its  work;  i*  euf<ily  under<>lo«»d  iind  kepi  in  refiair.  I 
earnestly  fpcouiniend  tliia  Machine  to  all  my  arquaintanci  s  und  others." — Mrs.  Hi,  A.  Forrewi^ 
MemphiM,  Tenn, 

*'  We  find  thiri  Machine  to  work  to  onr  fintisfactiou,  ana  with  pleafiiire  reromme.id  il  to  the  publk, 
•8  we  believe  the  Grover  6l  Baker  to  be  the  best  Sewing  Machine  in  use."— />fary  BroOiert^  Alii- 
Bonia,  Tenn. 

**If  used  exclusivelv  for  family  purpoMS.  with  ordinarv  care,  I  will  waser  they  will  last  om 
*  three  score  years  and  ten.'  and  never  get  out  of  fix." — John  Erskine,  NnMhvi//r,  Teua. 

*'i  have  had  your  Machine  for  severiil  weekp,  and  am  perfectly  natisfied  that  the  work  il  does  it 
the  best  and  must  beautiful  that  ever  was  made." — Maf^ie  AimUon^  NathtUte^  Tenn 

'^  I  use  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress^mnking,  ond  fine  linen  stitching,  and  tlie  work  is  admira- 
ble  far  better  than  the  best  haodaewinj^,  or  any  other  mncbine  i   have  ever  »een." — Lacf  B^ 

ThomoMoH,  NtiMhvilfe^  Tenn. 

**  i  find  the  work  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  made  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, ond  regard  the  Grover  6l  Bmker  Machine  aa  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  our  sex." — ^Jfrs, 
Taylor,  NnMhvtile,  Tenn. 

**1  have  one  of  Grover  Sl  Boker*B  Sewing  Machines  in  use  in  ray  family  and  find  it  inralnible. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  oil  persona  in  waul  of  a  machine." — G,'T,  TkomMon,  Nashriiie, 
Tenn. 

**i  would  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  my  Grorer  it  Baker  Machine  for  m  large  amoaot,  could  I 
not  replace  it  again  at  pleasure." — Mrg,  H.  G.  Srovef^  Nanhvi/fe,  Tenn. 

**  1  take  pleasure  in  certifving  to  the  utility  of  the  Grover  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machiiien.  I  have 
used  one  on  almost  every  description  ol  work  for  months,  and  find  it  much  stronger  and  better  in 
everv  respect  than  work  done  by  hand." — JUrg.  D.  W.  Wheeler^  NashvU/e^  Tenn, 

"Our  iw..  Machines,  purchased  from  you,  do  the  work  of  twenty  young  ladies.  We  with  pleAs- 
ure  recommend  the  Grover  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  the  best  in  use." — N.  SUitmam  Sf  Co., 
MemphiM^  Tenn. 

**The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  works  odminibly.  I  think  the  stitch  and  work  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  Sewing  Mucbino  I  ever  saw.  On  fiue  work,  I  think  the  Machine  would  be 
bard  to  beat."—  W.  J.  Davie^  Meinphig,  Tenn 

*'l  find  the  Machine  eusilv  managed,  very  durable,  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all 
who  wish  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasure." — Alri.  F.  TUi*m^  Memphit,  Tenn, 

**Tbe  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satinfaction  that  we  chcrrrfullr  reconn- 
roend  them  to  all  who  witdi  a  good  and  substontini  Sew!ng  Machine  It  exeiMites  work  with  much 
core  and  speed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  machine  I  have  seeu  " — Mra.  R.  B.  MUekell,  Biern* 
phU^  Tenn. 

*•  1  om  happy  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Grover  Sl  Baker*s  Sewing  Machines,  and  of  the 
perfect  satisfaction  it  givef*  in  every  recpect.  It  sewt*  neatly,  and  is  by  no  meann  complicated,  and 
1  preJip-r  il  to  all  othens  i  have  seen  " — Mra.  Brynu,  iri/e  oj  Rev.  A.  M,  Bryan,  Memphis,  Tchh. 

*'  It  alTords  me  much  pleasure  to  pay,  that  the  Machine  works  well;  and  I  do  not  hesitiitA  tu  re- 
commend it  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  you  claim  for  it.  My  wife  i;*  very  uincli  pleased  with 
it,  and  we  lake  pleasure  in  certifying  to  this  effect."-  R.  C  Brink/ry,  Memphit^  Tenn. 

**  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  the  (jrover  Sl  Baker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  saii.ifiictlnn. 
I  have  it  iu  condiant  \we.^  and  find  it  all  that  could  be  de$>ired.  It  is  the  mnst  simple  and  durable 
machine  in  use,  and  I  heartily  rcconunend  it." — F.  M,  White,  Memphit,  Tenn. 

*'  Having  seen,  examined,  and  used  many  other  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  feel  free  to  mv  that 
the  Grover  Sl  Baker  Machines  are  far  superior  to  all  others  in  use  "—M,  FrancM  Seitx,  2Va>A- 

ty  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  .^   JbyCjOOQlC 
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